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testftnts,  under  cireiimatances  nhicli  povFcrfuIIy  appeated  lo  every 
friend  of  religious  liberty,  of  all  social  rights  tbe  most  valuable. 
And  tbis  deficiency  of  sympathy  is  not  attributable  to  any  sus- 
pected dpIerioratioD  of  religious  charactrr  in  tlic  ConiineDtal 
churclies,  tvliicb,  iudecd,  althougl)  it  migbt  present  an  obstacle 
to  Christian  fraternity,  could  not  in  the  least  justify  an  ahui- 
donment  of  their  cause ;  but  it  seems  to  originate  almost  en- 
tirely in  tbe  absence  of  a  sense  of  common  ivlvreitt,  and  tbe 
too  strong  feeling  of  a  dUtinct  intere&t :  tbe  latter  relating  to 
supposed  ecclesiastical  privileges,  and  a  diA'erencc  of  political 
predicatnent,  in  whicli  respect  Protestants  difler;  the  former 
relating  to  those  grand  moral  circumstances  in  which  they 
ftgree.  But,  indeed,  general  interests  requireto  be  brought  hoina 
in  the  shape  of  personal  interests,  in  order  lo  gain  any  adequatr 
degree  ot  attention.  And  the  fact  is,  that,  in  our  own  country^ 
since  (be  Pope  and  the  Pretender  have  ceased  to  be  objects  oi 
dismay  and  apprehension,  since  the  question  of  a  Protestant 
succession  has  been  laid  ut  rest,  tbe  interests  of  Protest  a  lit  Ism 
have  become  a  moral  abstraction  too  impalpable,  too  remote 
from  the  concerns  of  the  day,  to  occupy  the  public  mind,  or 
lo  demand  a  moment's  consideration  with  our  statesmen.  The 
distinctions  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  as  cliarac- 
terizing  our  Continental  neighbours  or  our  allies,  have  become 
almost  obsolete ;  nay,  (be  very  recollection  of  them  may  pos* 
sibly  have  been  lelt  at  times  as  an  inconvenience.  The  common 
tlanger  nhich  once  led  Protestants  to  rally  round  one  standard, 
being  past,  such  distinctions,  it  seems  to  be  imagined,  have 
answered  their  purpose,  except  as  an  appropriate  feature  of 
ccrlaiu  geograpliical  boundaries. 

One  circumstance,  however,  certainly  deserves  to  be  taken 
into  (be  account,  and  that  is,  that  the  facilities  of  intercourse  wilb 
our  Coutiiiejital  neighbours,  have,  during  tbe  bst  twenty  years^ 
been  exceedingly  lessened  by  the  actual  impediments  and  Ibe 
nnti-social  jealousies  of  war.  As  a  commercial  nation,  not  onty 
are  out  sympathies  in  great  measure  governed  by  our  com- 
mercial relations,  but  our  opportunities  of  beueficenee,  and  tli» 
power  attaching  to  national  uiflueneo,  are  ctiiffly  conlined  to  tlie 
same  chuuuels,  so  that  it  has  been  a  more  practicable  achieve- 
ment, to  send  our  Bibles  wherever  our  fleets  have  touched,  and 
to  plant  missionary  stations  in  the  South  Seas,  than  to  introdtice 
any  supplies  of  that  kind  within  the  sphere  of  the  Continental 
system.  It  is  to  her  commercial  cliaracter  that  Englnud  is, 
under  Providence,  mainly  indebted  fur  that  high  distinction 
which  it  is  her  noblest  prerogative  to  enjoy,  as  the  Evangelist 
of  naliona.  It  is  this  which  Fi-js  placed  at  her  disposal  so  rtcli 
a.  iiiovihion  of  means,  and  given  birth  to  that  spirit  of  enter- 
,  which,  receiving  a  nevr  direoUon  from  Christian  prio- 
s  been  canictl  iulo  the  projects  ot  beiMvoleuce,  nml  bo* 
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originated  those  numberless  combinations  of  a  religious  and 
patriotic  nature,  by  >vhich,  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  this^ 
country  is  most  remarkably  eharacterizcd.  But  (he  Continent 
has  always  occupied  a  consiiierable  proportion  of  our  Cora- . 
ruercial  enter] >ri8e ;  and  this  consideration,  therefore,  is  not 
saflicient  to  cxphiin  why,  till  very  lately,  there  has  beeu  sa 
little  interest  excited  in  reference  to  ils  religious  aspect,  and  howr 
ithasSMrison,  that  we  liavo  ielt  dischari^ed  from  all  concern,  as 
Protestants,  in  ^hc  prosp.  lity  of  a  causit^  with  which  we  were  once 
identitiod.  h^hould  this  unconcern  appear  to  have  been  produced 
merely  by  our  bein^  in  a  state  of  political  hostility,  that 
would  be  another  evil  of  no  small  magnitude  to  be  added  to  the' 
catalogue  of  plagues  and  curses,  the  awful  fruit  of  war. 

It    has    been    one    of     the    numerous    important    benefits 

indirectly  resulting  from  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Fo-^ 

reign  Bible  Society,  that  it  lias  served  to  re-open  our  com-i 

iDunications  with  our  Continental  neighbours,  in  the  chai'actcr 

of  fellow  Christians,  and  to  re-kiudle  our  sympathies,  iu  aom« 

degree,  in  the  belialf  of  tlie  Protestant  churches.     It  has  also 

been  the  means  of  developing  the  real  state  of  things  in  respect 

to  religion,  by  presenting  a  test  of  Christian  zeal  and  Protestant 

caasistency ;  and  it  has  made   us   better  acquainted  than   we 

could  otherwise  have  been,  with  the  extreme  destitution  of  re-^ 

Ugioos  knowledge,  which  is  generally  prevalent.     Had  it,  how* 

ever,  done  only  this,  had  it  but  served  to  expose  the  lamentable 

deterioration  of  the  lleformed  Churches,  both  in  doctrine  and 

in  discipline,  the  secularity  of  their  pastors,  and  the  infidelity 

ivbicb  has  bc^sn  long  eating,  as  a  canker,  into  tiie  vitals  of  the 

Protestant  churches,   the  ilisclosure  would  seem  to  have  come 

nbnost  too  late  to  allow  of  our  entertaining  the  hope  of  their 

revival.     But,  in  the  exertions  of  this  most  excellent  Institution, 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  liave  raised  up  the  only  adequate 

imiedy  for  t|ie  ignorance  and  irreligion  which  it  has  brought  to 

ligbt.     In  this  point  of  view,  we  know  it  is  extensively  re-« 

girded  i>y  pious  foreigners,  who  recognise  it  as  a  merciful  in** 

torpositioo}  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Chiirch,  for  preventin<; 

the  utter  dequy  of  vital  Christianity,  and  the  extinction  of  the 

Kght  of  the  Reformation  in   those  very  countries  on  which  it 

first  arose.    In  the  simplicity  of  its  plan,  in  the  singleness  of 

its  object,  it  has  furnished  a  basis  for  the  most  extensive  com-* 

Uaation  of  Christian  agency,  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  ;  and^ 

AS  it  was  the  only  scheme  thai  could  have  beeu   devised,  com* 

measurate  in  exteiit  with  the  vast  sphere  of  exertion  which  has 

opened  to  us,  so  i^  was  the  only  practicable  means  by  which, 

wiilioiit  exciting  political  and  ecclesiafttical  jpalonsies,  the  in- 

itrnmentality  of  this  country  could  have  efiiciently  employed 

in  bringing  about  a  second  Reformation  of  the  Christian  world; 
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testanls,  under  circtimfitanccs  which  powerfally  a])jicaled  lo  every 
frienil  of  religious  liberty,  of  all  suciul  rigbls  the  most  valuable. 
And  this  deficiency  of  sympaltiy  is  not  atlriliutable  (o  any  sus- 
pected deterioration  of  religious  charactrr  in  the  Coniineatal 
churclies,  nliicb,  iudeed,  althougl|  it  luiglit  present  an  obstacle 
to  CliristisD  IVaternity,  could  not  in  tbe  least  justify  an  abui" 
donment  of  tlieir  cause ;  but  it  seems  to  originate  elmosl  en- 
tirely in  tbe  absence  of  a  sense  of  common  interest,  and  the 
too  strong  feeling  uf  a  diiitincl  intere^f :  Ihc  latter  relating  to 
flupposed  ecclesiftsticHl  privileges,  and  a  difierence  of  political 
predicampnt,  in  nhieb  respect  Protestants  difii-r;  tlie  former 
relating  to  those  grand  mornl  circumstances  in  which  tltey 
fcgree.  But,  indeed,  general  interests  requireto  be  brought  home 
in  the  shape  of  jicrsonal  interests,  in  order  to  gain  any  adequate 
degree  ot  atleniion.  And  (be  fact  is,  that,  in  our  own  country, 
eincetlie  Pope  and  the  Pretender  have  ceased  to  be  objects  of 
dismay  and  ajiprcliension,  since  tlie  ({uestion  of  a  Protestant 
succession  has  been  laid  at  rest,  tbe  interests  of  Protest  an tism 
have  become  a  moral  abstraction  loo  impalpablt;,  too  remote 
from  the  concerns  of  tbe  day,  to  occupy  tbe  public  mind,  or 
to  demand  a  moment's  consi deration  nilh  our  statesmen.  Tbe 
distinctious  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  as  charac- 
terizing our  Continental  neighbours  or  our  allies,  have  become 
almost  obsolete ;  nay,  the  very  recollection  of  them  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  lelt  at  times  oa  an  inconvenience.  Tlic  common 
danger  which  once  led  Protestants  to  rally  round  one  standard, 
being  past,  mich  distinctions,  it  seems  to  be  imagined,  have 
anaweretl  their  purpose,  except  as  an  appropriate  feature  of 
certaiu  geograptiical  boundaries. 

One  circumstance,  however,  certainly  deserves  to  be  taken 
into  theaccount,  and  that  is,  that  tbe  facilities  of  intercourse  witb 
our  Continental  neighbours,  have,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
been  exceedingly  lessened  by  the  actual  impediments  and  tbe 
anti-social  jealousies  of  war.  As  a  commercial  nation,  not  only 
are  our  sympathies  in  great  measure  governed  by  our  com- 
mercial relations,  but  our  opportunities  of  beneficence,  and  tho 
power  attaching  to  national  influence,  are  chiefly  conlined  lo  tlw 
sante  chumicla,  so  that  it  hati  been  a  more  practicable  achieve- 
ment, to  send  our  Bibles  wherever  our  fleets  have  touched,  and 
to  |tlant  missionary  stations  in  the  South  Heas,  than  to  introduce 
»ny  supplies  of  that  kind  within  the  sphere  of  the  Continental 
system.  It  is  to  her  commercial  character  tiiut  EngUnd  is, 
under  Providence,  mainly  indebted  tor  that  high  distinction 
which  it  is  lier  noblest  prerogative  to  enjoy,  as  the  Evangelist 
of  nations.  It  is  this  which  has  placed  at  her  disposal  so  ricb 
a  provU.iou  of  means,  and  given  birth  to  that  snirit  of  enler- 
p*-i»e,  which,  receiving  a  new  direction  from  Christian  prin- 
eiplcs,  has  been  carried  into  the  proiects  of  bcDQToleucc,  and  IiMt 
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originated  those  numberless  combinations  of  a  religious  and 
patriotic  nature,  by  >vhich,  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  this^ 
couniry  is  most  remarkably  eliaractcrizcd.  But  (he  Continent 
has  always  occupieci  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  Corn* . 
fuercial  enter])rise ;  and  this  consideration,  therefore,  is  not 
saSicient  to  explain  why,  till  very  lately,  there  has  beeu  sa 
little  interest  excited  in  vefereftoe  to  lis  reiig'ions  aspect,  and  how 
ithasSMriscn,  that  we  liavo  ielt  discharged  from  all  concern,  as 
iProtestants,  in  the  pros|>«  rity  of  a  causit*  witii  which  we  were  once 
iden titled,  h^hould  this  unconcern  appear  to  have  been  produced 
merely  by  our  hein^  in  a  state  of  political  hostility,  that 
would  be  another  evil  of  no  small  magnitude  to  be  added  to  the ' 
catalogue  of  plagues  and  curses,  the  awful  fruit  of  war. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  numerous  important  benefits 
indirectly  resulting  from  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Fo-^ 
reign  Bible  Society,  that  it  has  served  to  re-open  our  com-' 
munications  with  our  Continental  neighbours,  in  the  character 
of  fellow  Christians,  and  to  re-kiudle  our  sympathies,  iu  aom« 
cl^ree,  in  the  belialf  of  tlie  Protestant  churches.  It  has  alsa 
been  the  means  of  developing  the  real  state  of  things  in  respect 
to  religion,  by  presenting  a  test  of  Christian  zeal  and  Protestant 
consistency ;  and  it  has  made  us  better  acquainted  than  we 
could  otherwise  have  been,  with  the  extreme  destitution  of  re«* 
ligious  knowledge,  which  is  generally  prevalent.  Had  it,  haw* 
ever,  done  only  this,  had  it  but  served  to  expose  the  lamentable 
deterioration  c|  the  lleformed  Churches,  both  in  doctrine  and 
in  discipline,  the  secularity  of  their  pastors,  and  the  infidelity 
ivbicb  has  been  long  eating,  as  a  canker,  into  tiie  vitals  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  the  disclosure  would  seem  to  have  come 
almost  too  late  to  idlow  of  our  entertaining  the  hope  of  their 
revival.  But,  in  the  exertions  of  this  most  excellent  Institution^ 
Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  raised  up  the  only  adequate 
renedy  for  the  ignorance  and  irreligion  which  it  has  brought  ta 
Kgbt.  In  this  point  of  view,  we  know  it  is  extensively  re-* 
garded  by  pious  foreigners,  who  recognise  it  as  a  merciful  in** 
terpositionr;  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Chiirch,  for  preventing 
the  utter  d^q^y  of  vital  Christianity,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
light  of  the  Reformation  in  those  very  countries  on  which  it 
first  arose.  In  tlie  simplicity  of  its  plan,  in  the  singleness  of 
lis  object,  it  has  furnished  a  basis  for  the  most  extensive  com-* 
bination  of  Christian  agency,  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  ;  and^ 
as  it  was  the  only  scheme  thai  could  have  beeu  devised,  com* 
rnensurate  in  exteiit  witli  the  vast  sphere  of  exertion  which  has 
opened  to  us,  so  i^  was  the  only  practicahie  means  by  which, 
without  exciting  political  and  ecclesiastical  jealousies,  the  in- 
strumentality of  this  country  could  have  efiiciently  employed 
in  bringing  about  a  second  Reformation  of  the  Chrikian  world; 
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Its  sing;tilar  adaptation  to  this  ^eat  cm),  has  been  demonstraleo'^ 
by  the  woncterl'ul  results  which  have  already  attended  its  pro- 
gress.    Already  has  there  taken  place  "  a  shaking;"   the  dry 
bancs  have  beartl  the  ivord  of  the  Lord  ;   syni|)t(ims  of  vitality 
appcur  in  tlic  unexampled  spirit  of  utdon  niiich  has  been  ex-     _ 
eiled  ;  and  the.  breath  seems  about  (o  re-enter  the  exanimat?  h 
forms  from   which  the  s|iirit  had  dcjvjrlod.  ^ 

The  fact  itself  to  wliich  we  have  adverted,  stands,  unhappily,'" 
in  uo  need  of  verification,  and  it  \a  one  in  ivhicb  uo  I'roteslant, 
by   whatever  ordinulion   be  tiiuv   bold,  ought  to  feel   himselt' 
otherwise  than  persontilly  concerned— that  there  has  taken  ]»l8c?, 
to  a  most  alarmins;  extent,  a  tUL'it  or  more  oneii  abandonment  ut' 
thedoetriuesuf  the  Keformaiion,  among  lite  Reformed  Gburehex 
of  France  and  Germany.     The  poison  of  infidelity  has  indeed 
tainted  the  sources  of  in^itruclion,  and  has  tlins  insinuated  itself 
throui^h  every  vein  of  society.     Deism,  either  in   the  ^arb  of^ 
infidel  Philosophy,  or  disguised   under  the  specious  form   olfl 
Souinlanized  Christianity,  is  found  servinj;  at  ibe  altar,  pra^fl 
siding  in  the  college,  and  lecturing  from  the  profL>9Eor's  chtur.  " 
As  the  necessary  ronsequence,  the  tone  of  Christian  morality 
has  suffered  a  corresponding  relaxation,  the  Lord's  day  is  openly 
violated,  and  in   Protestant  cities,  once  charucterized  by  (be 
good  order  and  decorum  which  reigned  jn  tliem,  the  stale  of 
public  morals  has  become  notorious,  ivliile  all  indications  of  zeal 
for  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Hcriptures  and  the  promotion  of 
tile  kingdom  of  Christ,  on  the  part  of  even  the  clergy,  have 
long  since  disappeared.  .  '  ^ 

if  there  is  one  spot,  oi)  which,  longer  than  on  any  other,  th#'fl 
indiguatit  spirit  of  the  Iteformatiun  might  be  supposed  to  linge^ 
as  loth  lo  take  its  departure,  one  spot  more  interesliai;  Ibaii 
another,  from  the  remembrance  of  its  former  glory,  or  more  im- 
|K>rtant,  on  account  of  its  local  advautagi^s,  as  the  citadel  of 
ProlestnntiamoD  the  Continent,  that  spot  is  Geneva.  Tbe  church 
of  Geneva  was  once  the  glory  oif  the  Reformation:  lion  has  that 
glory  departed  !  It  is  bcre,  more  especially,  that,  during  eighty 
years,  Arianism  and  tiocinianism  have  been  gaining  g:round,  and 
their  de-christianizing  influeuce  has  been  must  uneipii vocally 
manifested,  it  is  here,  that  Protestant  zeal  has  suflcred  s« 
complete  extiuction,  that  altliough,  prupoked  by  the  example  nnil 
the  incitements  of  the  British  Parent  Institution,  a  Bible  Society 
has  been  established,  it  exists  only  in  name  and  in  the  titles 
of  its  officers,  its  ujieratioiis  lieing  absolutely  paralyzed  by  the 
spirit  of  infidelity.  The  progress  which  Socinianisni  had  made 
nmong  the  pastors  of  Geneva,  so  long  ago  as  when  the  French 
Encyclopedists  were  engaged  in  their  infernal  labours,  was  sucli 
as  attracted  the  complaeeut  atteution  of  those  malignant  con- 
spirators against  the  best  interests  of  society.  <  Pliaieurs  na 
*  croycnt  pluu  ta  diviaitS  de  Jetut  Chritty    writes  lUe  Author 
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«f  the  article  Geneve,  *  dont  Calvin  leur  chef  Hait  si  »6lc 
*  defenseur^  el  pour  laquelle  il  Jit  bruler  ServH.^  la 
another  part  of  the  same  article,  it  is  remnrked,  that  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  progress  of  Infidelity  should  be  less 
deprecated  at  Geneva  than  elsewhere,  since  religion  was  there 
almost  entirely  reduced  to  the  worship  of  one  God,  at  least 
among  all  above  the  lowest  class;  reverence  fie  respect  J 
for  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Scriptures,  being  ail  perhaps  that 
remained  to  distinguish  the  Christianity'  of  Geneva  from  pure 
Deism.  It  was  at  this  period  that  M.  Vernet,  one  of  the  pastors 
of  Geneva,  a  professor  of  Divinity,  betrayed,  by  a  phrase  which 
Voltaire  cites  with  sarcastic  triumph,  what  advances  had  been 
made  towards  the  surrender  of  the  essential  peculiarities  of 
Christianity.  *  Vernet,*  writes  Voltaire  to  D'Alembert  in  17a7, 
^  the  professor  of  Divinity,  who  printed  tiiat  Revelation  is 
^  useful,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Committee.'  In  the  same  letter, 
that  malignant  foe  of  his  Redeemer  writes,  '  The  magistrates 
\  and  the  priests  come  to  dine  with  me  as  usual.     Continues 

*  a  me  laisser  avec  Tronchin,  le  soin  de  la  plaisante  affaire 
^  des  Sociniens  de  Geneve ;'    and  in   another  to  the   same 
correspondent,  in  the  same  year,  ^  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than^ 
'  that  in  Calvin's  own  town,  with  a  population  of  four  and  twenty 

*  thousand  thinkers,  there  should  still  remain  a  few  Calvinists ; 
^  but  they  are  extremely  few,  and  are  well  abused.  All  honest 
^  folks  are  Deists.'  Six  years  after,  in  a  letter  to  the  same 
friend,  he  declares  with  high  satisfaction,  ^  II  n^y  a  plus  dans 
^  la  vUle  de  Calvin  que  quelques  gredins  qui  croient  au  con- 

,  *  substantieV.* 

For  a  long  time,  the  pastors  of  Geneva  were  anxious  to 
decline  the  honours  of  an  acknowledged  fraternity  with  in- 
fidelity. Ttie  charges  brought  against  them  by  the  Encyclo- 
pedists, they  endeavoured  to  explain  away  or  evade.f  Their 
public  formularies  still  remained  irreconcileably  at  variance  wiih 
the  sentiments  they  were  supposed  to  cherish,  and  both  prudence 
and  the  decorum  of  outward  consistency,  rendered  it  advisable 

•  By  this  term,  le  corisubstantiel,  Voltaire  means  the  Deity  of  Christ. 

f  *  The  Pastors  of  the  church  of  Geneva,*  writes  Rousseau^  *  are 
asked  if  Jesus  Christ  is  God :  they  dare  not  answer.  They  are  asked 
what  mysteries  they  admit,  they  dare  not  answer.  A  philosopher  casts 
.  upon  them  a  hasty  glance;  he  sees  through  them ;  he  discovers  them  to 
be  Arians,  Socinians ;  he  proclaims  it,  and  thinks  that  he  does  them 
honour.  Immediately,  alarmed,  terrified,  they  assemble,  they  consult, 
they  are  agitated  ;  they  know  not  what  saint  to  call  upon  ;  and  after 
manifold  consultations,  deliberations,  conferences,  the  whole  ter- 
minal es  in  a  nonplus,  in  which  is  aaid  neither  yes,  nor  no.  These 
clerical  gentlenaen  of  yours  are  in  truth  singular  beings.  One  knows 
i)ot  either  what  they  believe  or  what  they  disbelieve ;  ouq  does  not 
even  knoiv  what  they  pretepd  to.believQ ; .  their  only  method  of  es* 
lablisbing  their  own  faith^  is  by  attacl^ing  that  of  others,* 
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<o  refrnio  from  Ihe  open  promnl^tion  of  op])0'ii(«  doclrinw. 
The  lower  classes,  tlie  j/rmliits,  were  not  as  yi-t  prejmreil  tor 
the  lanifiiage  of  avowed  ^^ticlnmiiisin  ;  tivsitles  wliicli,  vvlieji  the 
object  is  to  muke  unbelievers  rolher  thau  believers,  the  sup- 
pression of  truth,  and  ihe  ijradiial  lowering  down  of  the  import 
of  evangelical  phra«coIoi[y,  are  found  the  most  eftcclual  means  9S 
prodticin^  the  nes^ative  cliuracter.  Names  and  phrases  are  tlie 
last  (Lings  which  undergo  a  «liau^ ;  nor  can  lliey  be  nUb 
safety  laid  aside,  tUl  lonp  after  the  dissolution  has  taken  plnoe 
of  that  living  principle  Mihicli  they  once  imbodied.  Tht»  new 
Ciencvesc  Catechism,  however,  is  a  proof,  ilinl  the  lamentable 
jteriod  has  arrived,  wlien  it  is  found  no  lonjjer  expedient  lo 
conceal  (he  deterioralJon  »f  religious  sentiment,  or  to  submit  to 
(he  restraints  of  the  Dniiquated  jihraseolo^y  uf  orthodoxy.  Id 
the  New  Genevese  Catechism,  lemaik  our  English  Soeinians, 
'  there  is  not  only  no  exposition  or  delciicc  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

*  Trinity,  but  not  even  an  allusion  to  it.'  The  Gencvcse  pasiors^ 
it  is  added,  '  are  on  the  hii^i  road  of  rcfonnauon,  and  their 
'  next  Catechism  may  not  merely  omit,  hill  openly  expose  nre- 
'  tended  orthodoxy.'*  Such  is  the  laii>i^ua;;c  of  triumph  held  by 
the  iliaminlK  of  our  own  country,  in  refer»*nce  to  the  very 
rircutnstanccs,  the  uuiicipation  of  whid)  gave  so  much  sktia- 
faction  to  the  *  patriarch  ot  Fcrncy'  and  his  worthy  com|}e«rs. 

Une  would  have  tiiuuglii,  that  when  it  was  decided  to  venture 
vytoa  such  a  publication  as  Oic  present,  tlierc  wotihl  he  at  Wst 
au  end  put  to  all  equivocation  and  evasion  on  the  subject,  und^ 
tliat  ihe  Ohurcl)  of  Geneva  n)ig;ht  hencetorth  be  wrillcii  Soclnia' 
at  full  length.  Yet,  siuce  this  point  has  been  boldly  coutrovertel 
and  it  is  still  thought  necessary,  whetlicr  from  policy  or  froL^ 
thit  cbaracteristic  timidily  of  Socinianlem,  to  atleniitl  (o  involve 
the  matter  in  some  uncertainty,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
a  few  specimens  of  (be  alterations  in  this  im|)rovcd  version  of  the 
Geneva  Catechism.  '  This  last  catechism,'  it  has  been  boldly 
atlirmed,  '  does  not  differ  much  from  many  of  the  ancient  cat<^ 

*  chistns  edited  by  Osterwald,  Dc  Ttoches,  Verne*.  Vernet,  &o.'ij 
and  again  :  '  The  mention  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  is  exactM 

*  the  name  as  in  the  catechigm  of  Osterwald, 't 
.'    in  Section  viii,  wc  meet  with  this  (juestion  : 

*  Why  is  .lesus  Christ  colled  the  only  Son  of  God  !  -  i 

*  A.  On  accouut  ol  hii  miraculous  birth,  of  the  exceUiiticE  of  kH 
ttature,  and  of  his  intimate  uniou  with  God.' 

The  following  is  the  corrcspoiidiug  passage  in  Osterwald^ 
Catechism,  according  to  the  edition  of  1747. 

*  Monthly  Hepository,  April  '1816,  p.  235. 

+  See  a  Irctier  in  the  Moining  Chronicle  of  Oct.  24',  1817,  frotn 
Bev.  Thcoph,  Abauzit,  a  Swiss  minister  resident  iu  Loudon,  who  ha* 
Astinguished  himself  as  the  opponent  of  the  Bible  Sooicty. 
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^  Wby  do  we  attribute  to  Jesus  Christ  the  rank   (qualiU) 

*  of  the  only  son  of  God  ? 

^  A.  Jesus  is  the  only  Son  of  God,  not  only  on  account  of 
'  his  miraculous  birth  and  his  resurrection,  but  also  principally 
^  because  he  is  of  ike  same  nature  with  God  his  Father.* 
References  are  subjoined  to  John  i,  1,  and  to  Rood,  ix,  5,  in 
proof  of  this  position,  which,  in  the  Geneva  Catechism  of  1814^ 
are  of  coarse  omitted. 

In  Osterwald's  Catechism,  the  question.  Is  it  necessary  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ — is  thus  answered.  *  *  Faith  in  Jesufe 

*  Christ  is  necessary,  because  it  is  only  by  him  that  we  can  b6 

*  saved.'     To  the  succeeding  question,  *  Did  men  stand  in  need 

*  of  a  Saviour,*  the  answer  is,  *  Yes,  because  they  were  sinners  * 
And  to  believe  in  Christ,  is  defined  as  believing  *  that  he  is  the 
'  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  resting  upoh 
'  Aim  all  our  hope  of  salvation,*  Let  us  turn  to  the  Reformed 
Catechism  of  1814.     Faith  in  Christ  is  there  stated  to  be 

*  a  belief  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
our  only  Saviour ;  and  a  reception  of  his  religion  as  divine.' 

It  is  said  to  be  ^  necessary  to  believe  in  him', 

« because  it  is  he  alone  who  has  taught  us  to  know  and  to  servo 
God  aright ;  and  it  is  by  him  alone  that  we  can  be  saved.* 

Again  :  we  have  the  question,  ^  How  has  Jesus  saved  us  from 

*  our  sins  ?'  The  answer  is, 

*  Firsts  by  proclaiming  and  conBrraing  to  us  by  his  death  the  pardon 
of  our  sins  on  condition  of  repentance  ;  secondlv,  by  offering  us  ifl 
his  doctrine  and  his  example,  and  in  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tho 
means  of  becoming  sanctified  and  of  tneriiing  sahatian** 

In  like  manner,  in  Osterwald^s  Catechism,  Jesus  Christ  id 
described  as  sustaining  the  offices  of  King,  and  Priest,  and 
Prophet,  because  {1)  he  reigns  over  all  things,  and  especially 
over  the  Church  ;  (2)  he  olfered  up  himself  a  sacrifice  for  our 
shis,  and  intercedes  for  us  in  heaven  ;  and  (8)  he  has  taught  us 
the  will  of  God  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  eorrespoiidin|^ 
passage  in  the  Socinianized  work  before  ti$,  is  as  follows; 

<  Q.  In  what  manner  was  Jesus  Christ  King,  Priest,  and  Prophet  i 

*  A.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  King,  because  he  gave  us  laws ;  a  Priest* 
because  he  offered  himself  up  in  sacrifice  for  us  ;  a  Prophet,  because 
ke  taught  us  the  will  of  God,  uttered  many  prophecies,  and  performed 
Biany  miracles. 

'  Q.  What  reflection  arises  from  all  that  toe  have  said  concerning 
rte  person  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

*  A.  That  his  character  ought  to  inspire  us  with  respect,  sub- 
oiission,  confidence,  and  love.' 

Thus,  this  Catechism  takes  deliberately  into  its  style  the  iden^ 
tical  term,  on  the  application  of  which  by  Vernet  to  feBWf 
Christy  Voltaire  founded  such  unmeasured  exultation. 
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Our  readers  are  now  fi^lly  enabled  to  appreciate  the  honesty 
and  tlic  discretion  of  the  assertion  we  have  referred  to,  that  thfe 
mention  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  present  Geneva  Catechism,  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Catechism  of  Osterwald.  Our  quo- 
tations are  from  what  ap])ears  to  be  an  abridgement  of  the 
original  Catechism.  In  an  edition  of  tlic  Catechism  pubUshcd 
at  Geneva,  in  1768,  which  is  quoted  by  AL  Empaytaz,  there 
occur  several  passaf^es  of  a  still  more  decided  cast,  on  the  subject 
of  our  Lord^s  Divinity.     Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  be  God,  *  he- 

*  cause  he  himself  declared  that  he  was  before  Abraham ;  be- 
^  cause  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  him  the  ])erfections  of  the 
f  Godhead,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  almighty  power ;  and 
^  because  they  teach  us  to  adore  and  call  upon  his  name ; 
^  which  we  could  not  do^  were  he  not  infinite  and  every  where 

*  present.' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  other  points  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  on  which  the  present  Catechism  diRers  from  those 
of  Osterwald  and  Superville,  which  were  formerly  in  use.  The 
Xlllth  Section  of  Osterwald's,  On  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his 
Gifts,  expressly  acknowledges  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 
respectingthe  Holy  Spirit,  that  His  essence  is  infinite  and  Divine, 
ana  that  He  is  the  Ahnighty  Power  of  God  ;  that  He  is  called 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  being  holy  in  himself,  and  the  author  of  ho- 
liness in  us  ;  and  that  it  is  jieeessary  to  believe  in  Him,  because 
ive  are  baptized  in  His  name,  and  because  He  is  the  source  of. 
aU  saving  grace.  The  whole  of  this  confession  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  mippressed  in  the  New  Catechism,  and  the  following 
interrogatories  and  replies  are  substituted. 

*  What  is  believing  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

^  It  is  believing  that  God  has  poured  out  his  Spirit  on  the  Apostles, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  doctrine  left  by  them  in  writing,  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  reallv  the  doctrine  which  comes  fVom  God. 

<  Is  it  necessary  to  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

<  Yes ;  for  if  we  did  not  believe  that  the  apostles  had  received  the 
Spirit  of  God,  we  should  not  regard  their  doctrine  as  divine,  nor  con- 
sider it  as  obligatory  on  us :  Jesus  Christ  has  therefore  enjoined  us 
to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holif  Ghost ;  and  this  article  of  be- 
lief has  been  put  into  the  creed,  /  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

Once  more:  on  that  fundamental  article  of  Protestantism, 
Justification  by  Faith,  these  new  Reformers,  the  men  who  sit  ia 
Calvin's  chair,  thus  expound  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament. 

*  What  must  we  add  to  faith  and  repentance,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  our  salvation  ? 

'  We  must  add  sanctification,  or  the  performance  of  good  works ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  must  labour  incessantlv  to  improve  our  characters, 
by  abstaining  from  all  sin,  and  rigidly  observing  all  the  precepu  of 
the  Gospel* 
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*  How  do  we  distinguish  a  good  work? 

*  By  finding  that  it  is  approved  by  conscience)  conformable  to  (he 
Koly  Scriptures,  and  performed  with  a  good  intention. 

*  What  benefits  are  procured  by  the  performance  of  good  works  ? 
'  The  performance  of  good  works  affords  us  pure  delight ;  and  an 

:Snward  felicity  which  nothing  can  destroy;  it  conciliates  the  esteem 
^ind  affection  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  it  ensures  the  divine  pro- 
'^ection  and  eternal  haf^ipiness. 

*  Do  our  good  works  of  themselves  give  us  a  claim  to  eternal  liffe  ?• 

*  No ;  because  they  are  imperfect ;  they  cannot  bear  any  proportion 
to  eternal  felicity ;  and  in  practising  them  we  do  but  perform  an  indis* 

^nsable  duty. 

*  Why  then  does  the  gospel  promise  salvation  to  those  who  perform 
good  works  ? 

'  Because  God,  in  his  mercy,  is  willing  to  rest  satisfied  with  our  io» 
tcntions  and  efforts,  and  to  reward  them  with  eternal  life.* 

Here  we  shall  close  our  extracts.  I'he  whole  of  the  Catechism, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  preserves  a  strict  consistency  with 
this  exposition  of  disbelief,  and  exhibits  altogether  the  most 
complete  view,  perhaps,  of  modern  Deism,  as  a  system  drawn 
out  into  all  its  bearings  upon  practical  morality,  tiiat  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  world.  In  this  point  of  view  the  publication 
is  extremely  curious,  if  we  may  describe  as  a  literary  curiosity 
so  lamentable  a  specimen  of  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  biimaR 
wisdom.  It  serves  to  illustrate  most  emphatically  an  expression 
Qf  Dr.  Priestley,  in  reference  to  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States :  ^  He  is  generally  considered  as  an  unbeliever ;  if  so,  be 
*  cannot  be  far  from  us;'  and  also  the  rem8^rkofthejE7nci/c{op^(ii>^ 
that  ^  from  Socinianism  to  Deism  it  is  but  a  single  step — a  step 
^  soon  taken.'  What  else  this  Catechism  <;omprises,  it  would 
be  mare  difficult  to  say,  than  what  it  does  not  comprise ;  the  best 
idea  of  it  will  be  given  by  presenting  a  summary  of  its  contents 
ID  a  negative  form,  from  which  it  will  be  fully  seen  that  ^  Uni- 
^  tarianism  consists  ia  not  believing. 'f 

It  does  not  teach  the  necessity  of  Revelation  ;  it  does  not  teach 
tbefall  of  man,  or  the  depraved  condition  of  his  nature ;  it  does 
not  teach  the  necessity  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  or  the 
love  of  the  Father  in  sending  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
World  to  become  that  sacrifice  for  us ;  it  does  not  teach  the  Eter- 
nity and  Deity  of  that  Word  who  became  flesh,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  and  who  upholdeth  them  by  his  power ;  it 
does  not  teach  that  we  are  washed  from  our  sins  in  bis  blood» 

justified  by  his  righteousness  alone,  and  accepted  through  his 

*  ■  iiii.  »i       ■.■ii«        II 

*  In  Osterwald,  we  have  a  veiy  different  interrogatory :  *  Can  our 
'good  works  merit  any  thing  in  the  sight  of  God  ?'  The  spirit  of  the 
whole  Section  is  totally  opposite  to  the  above  extract  from  the  Ne^ 
Catechism. 

f  See  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  IV.  N.S.  p.  267. 
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kdvocacy  witli  the  Father ;  it  does  not  leacti  iih  supreme  lore  to 
L  «le8H3  Christ ;  it  does  not  teach  Hit-  proper  Deity  of  ilie  Holy 

Spirit ;  it  does  not  teach  (hat  a  spirilual  change  must  take  place 
:  the  humftn  soul,  in  oider  to  turn  the  heart  to  the  love  of  Ciod, 
^  nor  that  Divine  influence  i»  alone  adequate  to  cRect  that  (jhangf, 
nor  that  the  uanctiflcntion  of  Uie  soul  is  by  che  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  nor  that  all  our  spiritual  KtrenirtU  and  sufficiency 
■re  to  be  derived,  through  lailh,  from  Christ  alone :  it  omits, 
in  fact,  every  doctrine  jieculiar  to  Revelation  ;  every  doctrine 
byMbic-h  the  faith  of  the  Reformers  was  characterized ;  every 
doctrine  which  gives  to  Christian  morality  its  superioiity  in 
point  of  adequate  motive  and  spirituahty  of  requirement;  and 
every  doctrine  ivhieh  cunsiilutes  the  soUd  basis  of  a  siiincr'i 
hope. 

buch  is  the  Catechism  which  our  modem  Socinians  stjle 

*  an  admirable  summary  of  divinity.'  Doubtless,  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  wouhl  have  thought  it  so,  for  we  know  of  scarcely 
nny  tiling  in  it  to  which  they  would  have  objectod.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  more  fully  verify  the  position  which  IM.  Empiiytei 
Las  atfixed  to  his  "  Considerations,"  that  '  Tliose  who  deny  the 

*  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  subvert  from  its  foundation  the  nhole 

*  eyst«m  of  the  Christian  reli^on.'  Far  from  its  being  '  the 
'  Five  Points  and  the  Trinily,'  only,  as  has  been  flippantly  as- 
Bertcd,  to  which  this  negative  system  of  Anti-Calvinism  has  bflen 
applied,  the  attempt  is  to  obliterate  doctrines  held  in  common  t^ 
all  the  reformed  churches,  Calvinisiic  or  Lutheran,  IVesbyteriui 
or  Episcopal ;  for,  indeetl,  what  system  of  Christianity  is  tb«re» 
held  by  any  church,  however  corrupt,  of  which  the  denial  of  tb* 
Deity  of  the  Saviour  must  not  involve  the  utter  subversion  }  It 
is  not  characteristic  of  iulidelity,  nicely  to  di;4criminate,  and 
though  it  may  choose,  by  assuming  the  name  of  Unitarian,  to 
take  its  stand  upon  one  prominent  heresy,  as  the  distinguishing 
tenet  of  the  seel,  it  \s  evident  tliat  the  notions  entertained  by 
Socinians,  with  regard  lo  the  person  of  our  Lord,  ibrm  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  that  creed  which  may  he  summed  up  in 
this  general  confession  ;  /  believe  in  all  unbelief. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  pamphlet  by  M/Empaytax, 
that  the  substitution  of  this  Sucinianized  Catechism,  is  but  one 
of  a  series  of  measures  adopted  by  the  V«uerable  Company  of 
the  Pastors  of  the  Church  ot  Geneva,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect 
the  extirpation  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  Confession  of 
Faith,  loraiLTly  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Liturgy  in  use  in  the 
Church  of  Geneva,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  Bible,  in  the  editions 
of  lOOo  and  17^5,  has  disappeared  in  the  recent  editions.  The 
Liturgy  itself,  as  well  as  the  venerable  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  has  undergone  correspondent  improvementt.  la 
the  courses  of  Icclnres  given  by  the  Pastors  and  Professors, 
either  a  guarded    silence  ia  maiatained  with  regard  to  tbe 
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peculiar  doctrines  of  religion,  or  the  opposite  sentitoents  of 
Trinitarians  and  Deists  are  exhibited  as  niatters  of  free  opinion, 
indifferently  left  to  the  adoption  or  ;*ejection  of  their  pupils. 
Out  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven  printed  sermons,  preached 
by  the  Pastors  of  the  Genevese  Church  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  not  a  single  one  is  to  be  found,  which  contains  a  con- 
fession of  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  This  is  not  all ;  the 
Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  have,  so  lately  as  the  third  of 
May,  1817,  come  to  the  resolution,  to  exact  from  all  candidates 
for  the  sacred  ministry,  the  following  promise. 

<  We  promise  to  refrain,  so  long  as  we  reside  and  preach  in 
^  the  churches  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  from  maintaining^, 

*  wliether  by  the  whole  or  any  paH  of  a  sermon  directed  to 
'  Uiat  object,  our  opinion 

'  1.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  nature  is  united  to 

*  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

^  2.  As  to  original  sin. 

'  3.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  Grace  operates,  or  as  to  Ef« 
^fic»ciou8  Grace. 

4.  '  As  to  Predestination. 

'  We  promise,  moreover,  not  to  controvert  in  our  public  dis- 
^  courses,  the  opinion  of  any  one  of  the  pastors  on  these  subjects. 

'  Finally,  we  engage,  should  we  have  occasion  to  express 
^  our  thoughts  on  any  one  of  these  topics,  to  do  it  without 

*  ifinsting  upon  our  particular  views-,  by  avoiding  all  language 

*  foreign  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  making  use  of  the 
'  phraseology  which  tliey  employ.' 

The    exaction    of    this    promise    is    accompanied    with    a 
^rave  assurance  from  the  Venerable  Pastors,  that  '  they  do  not 

*  pretend  in  any  way  to  constrain  the  liberty  of  opinions.'  No : 
this  \  by-law  of  discipline,'  is  designed  simply  for  the  pre* 
servatioa  of  unanimity  add  concord :  like  other  articles,  these 
are  only  articles  of  peace  ! 

With  solemn,  with  deeply  solemn  feelings  does  it  bepooie  as 
to  contemplate  this  melancholy  crisis  of  a  Church  once  esteemed 
ts  the  mother  church  of  the  Reformation,  '  to  which  the  other 
'r^rmed  Churches  did  not  scruple  to  give  the  title  of  Pro- 
'testant  Rome,'  now  the  very  hold  of  Infidelity.  To  these 
fedings,  if  suffered  to  take  their  natural  direction,  how  beau- 
tifully appropriate  were  the  language  of  invocation  employed 
by  Milton  :  '  Thou,  therefore,  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory 
^  UBapproadiable,  Parent  of  angels  and 'men!   Next,  thee  I 

*  implore,  omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  lost  remnant 
'  whose  nature  thou  didst  assume,  ineffiible  and  everlasting 
'  love !  And  thou,  the  third  Subsistence  of  Divine  infinitude 
'  iilumffiing  Spurit,  the,  joy  and  solace  of  created  things  i 
*'  Ooe  Tripersonal  Godhead !  look  upon  this  thy  poor^and  almost 
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'  pxpirlng  church,  aiitl  leave  tier  not  thtis  a  prpy.'     Triip  ;  it  is 
^Aot  bencalii  the  denoluliiiE^  scourge  of  jierseciiltuii  tlint  ihis  Churdi     < 
■JJM  prostrate;    her  own  aiiicidal  bantl  iiiis   admiiiislered   the     ; 
Knisou  vthich  is  silently  corrupting  the  sprtni^e  nf  life,  and  tarning 
^fae  light  that  was  wiihin,  to  darkness.     Btit  not  tlie  less  ur^nt    ' 
IB  tJie  occasion  lor  tlie  holy  importunity  of  prayer,  that  He  who 
hath  the  seven  spirits  of  God,   who  knows  the  hlasphemy  of    I 
'them  xvho  say  they  are  Christians  and  are  not,  but  are   ihe 
'Synagogue  of  Satan,  would  interpose  to  prevent  the  final  re- 
moval of  this  lamp   of  the  Protestant   world,  out  of  its  place. 
Jt  may  still  be  said,  as  of  the  Church  at  Sardis,  "  Thou  hast 
"  a  few  names,  even   in   (Heneva,  who  have  not  polluted  their 
'•  garments,"   Some   honourable  exceptions   there  are   to  the 
l*eneral  defection  from  Christianity,  among  ihe  pastors  of  the 
Church,  who  view  what  is  taking  place,  with  deep  though  in- 
_  effectual  regret,  and  who  still  uphold  in  the  pulpits  of  Geneva,  the 
Kdoctrinesof  the  Gospel.    Little,  lion  ever,  in  the  way  of  resolute, 
Cwttive  opposition,  suited  to  the  emergency  of  the  occasion, 

■  CKn  be  expected  from  these  venerable  men,  who,  familiarized  to 
R  the  prevalence  of  heresy,  and  to  the  arbitrary  and  intolerant 
^.^easures  which  the  dominant  heresiarchs  have  not  scrupled  (o 
K^amploy  in  the  systetnalic  prosecution  of  their  designs ;  restrained, 
UOD,  by  personal  considerations,  and  by  notions  of  ecclesiastical 
luriiBcipllue,  from  stepping  out  of  the  line  of  ordinary  duty  ;  can  only 
EJook  on  in  silent  alarm,  awaiting,  with  submission  to  the  Divine 
kwill,  what  they  anticipate  as  the  linal  issue.* 

E  Circumstances,  however,  of  recent  occurrence  at  Geneva, 
Ltomc  vague  intelligence  of  which  has  reached  the  public  through 
Kjtlie  medium  of  the  Newspapers,  promise  to  be  uttendod  by  cou- 
KKquences  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  interests  of  Cliris- 

■  tianity,  not  only  in  that  city,  but  on  the  Coniineut  at  large.  The 
MTcnt  to  which  we  principally  allude,  is  nothing  legs  than  the 
uormation  of  a  Protestant  lOvangelical  church  at  Geneva,  on  the 
Bttlan  of  the  congregational  churches  of  the  English  Noncon- 
E^rmists.  This  measure  appears  to  have  been  decided  u]>on, 
Kritielly  in  consequence  of  the  re-action  excited  by  Ihe  increasing 
Evoleuce  of  Uie  hostility  which  the  company  of  Pastors  have 
Kflianifested  towards  evangeJical  religion.  When  Mr.  Haldane, 
B4be  author  of  the  work  on  the  evidences  of  Clmstianity,  re- 
K^ewed  in  our  December  Number,  was  some  time  ago  at  Geneva, 

■  ■  One  of  these  excellent  men,  a  pastor  of  Geneva,  thus  writes  to 

■  its  friend  and  '  brother  in  Christ,'  iti  England  :  ■  Join  your  prayers 
fe  "  with  mine,  my  dear  Sir  and  brother,  to  supplicate  God  to  resuscitate 

■  ^  among  ui  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  nod  let  ua  all  with  one  accord 

■  ■'  cry  out  to  the  Lord,  with  the  Apostles,  when  in  iinmincnt  da'iget 
Mvfbung  shipwrecked,  "  Save,  Lord  or  we  perish  1'** 
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lie  had»  it  seems,  frequent  meeting  with  several  of  the  studcints^' 
for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  religious  conversation.  These  at  length 
excited  the  jealousy  of  tlie  Socinian  clergy,  and  they  forbade 
the  students  from  attending  them.     Some  of  the  latter,  however^ 
impressed  fvith  the  value  of  Mr.  Haldune^s  friendship,  Tentured 
to  disobey  this  arbitrary  injunction,  and  were  in  consequence 
disgraced.    M.  Empaytaz,  tiie  author  of  the  very  sensible  pam- 
phlet DOW  before  us,  was,  we  understand,  one  of  this  number. 
Another^  a  young  man  of  distinguished  zeal,  piety,  and  talent, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  establishing  a  Sunday  School  for 
two  bundled  children,  as  well  as  a  Female  Penitentiary,  wa» 
forbidden  to  preach,  and  was  threatened  with  being  deprived  of 
the  superintendence  of  the  schools  over  which  he  presided ;  he  has 
also  been  compelled  to  give  up  his  Sunday  School.  Mr.  Haldune, 
from  whose  design  nothing  seems  to  have  been  more  remote  than 
any  project  of  a  sectarian  character,  finding  the  opposition  ex- 
cited growing  thus, violent,  resolved  to  retire  from  Geneva;  but 
the  spirit  of  persecution  was  not  to  be  so  easily  allayed.  The  young 
men  who  were  its  first  victims,  continued  to  be  assailed  with 
menaces,  opprobrium,  and  ridicule,  and  they  were  glad,  on  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Drundmond  at  Genjeva,  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
protection  and  hospitality.    In  the  mean  time,  the  Venerable 
Company  of  the  Pastors,  with  a  view  eifectually  to  suppress 
*  the  intolerant  exclusive  mysticism^  which  they  perceived  to  h% 
making  progress  among  the  students,  in  consequence  of  the  mis-' 
chievous  zeal  of  the  execrated  Scotchman,  came  to  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  3rd  May,  1817,  to  exact  from  all  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  the  solemn  promise  we  have  already  given  at  length,  and 
egreed  to  make  a  similar  engagement  the  condition   of  any 
minister's  being  invited  to  ascend  the  pulpit.     So  flagrant  a  vio- 
lation of  that  liberty  of  conscience,  which  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  which  the  advo- 
cates of  liberality  of  sentiment  and  free  inquiry,  aSbct  to  be  of 
all  men  the  most  zealous,  affords  an  additional  proof,  that  evan- 
geUcal  piety  is  that  one  thing  which  unregenerate  men  will  not 
tolerate;  that  malejica  superstitio  to  which,  by  either  Pagan 
or  ChrUtian  infidel,  no  quarter  can  be  conceded.     The  ^  exclu- 
^  sive'  character  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  has  always  constituted, 
in  the  sight  of  worldly  men,  its  most  offensive  peculiarity.  This 
inflamed  and  served  as  a  pretence  for  the  exterminating  fury  of 
Heathen  persecutors ;  and  this  is  the  aggravation  of  Calvinism, 
on  which  our  modern  liberalists  seem  to  ground  their  bitterest 
hostility.  All  consistency,  as  well  as  justice,  is  set  at  defiance,  in   * 
the  attempt  to  crush  the  intolerance  of  the  Sect.     The  modifi- 
eations  whicli  this  enmity  assumes,  are  different,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  degpree  in  which  fear  is  mixed  with  hatred,  or  las 
foUcy  regulates  &e  coii4uct  of  the  persecutor*    "^  Others^*'  says 
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the  AjiOBtle,  in  refi-rence  to  the  sufferings  of  tbe  Jewish  mariyrst 
"  had  trial  of  cruel  mockinpi."  To  some  pcn>ons,  this  trial  lUky 
s«em  scarcely  enlillcd  to  be  classed  with  those  bodily  lurtiireii 
wilb  which  it  is  in  this  passage  associated;  yet  lias  this  mode  of 
Iierseouiioti)  which  nats  mare  imniedtalely  ii])on  the  spirit,  been 
often  found  not  leas  powerl'iil  thiin  the  fire  and  the  sword,  to 
stiake  (he  constancy  of  the  Christian.  It  is  easy  to  the  hardened 
iniljirit  to  ht-avc  contumely ;  hut  to  a  mind  keenly  alive  to  re- 
proach, and  jiialons  uf  a  good  name,  to  be  Mhunned  by  one's 
lonusmen,  to  be  followed  by  the  grin  of  malignant  slander,  to 
be  livaled  as  the  oET-ficoui-ing  of  all  things,  to  lie  made  the  music 
of  the  fool,  the  butt  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  this  when  poverty 
is  linked  with  disgrace,  and  the  comfort  of  social  existence  is  at 
slake, — whatever  support  and  consolation  the  individual  may 
derive  from  conscious  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  the  trial 
must  be  such  as  only  that  Kailh  which  overooiuelh  the  world, 
can  enable  bini  to  sustain  with  nnsh:ikcn  fortitude.  '  The  world's 
'  dread  laugh'  is  no  unmeaning  phrase;  hut  when  the  luugh  of 
scorn  proceeds  from  the  men  of  power,  its  import  cannot  be 
mistaken,  and  its  eJTects  are  soon  made  palpable.  '  Tliey  have 
'  replied  id  Drummond  by  epigrams  and  songs,'  by  profane- 
neas  and  ribaldry,  the  arguments  of  the  libertine  and  iIk  infidel. 
These  were  the  very  weapons  with  which  Voltaire  and  his  con- 
fed<-rates  made  war  against  Christianity,  and  stiU  the  evil  spirit 
of  Peruey  seems  to  conduct  the  contest.  These  '  uZfra-ortbo- 
'  dox,'  these  '  exnger^ii^  these  '  iClea  exalleet^  are  treated  just 
as  he  exulted  that  those  greding  who  [lersisied  in  (he  doctrines 
of  Calvin,  were  treated  in  his  lime;  they  arc  hien  bufiiufif 
well  abused. 

Allowing,  however,  that  there  are  circumstances  which  may 
considerably  nenlmlizu  the  eHecl  of  tins  species  of  jwrsecutioD, 
ami  that,  as  respects  the  men  against  whom  it  is  directed,  it  may 
prove,  as  the  intidel  of  courije  represents  it  as  being  in  all  cascfl, 
harmless,— for  we  haveno  disposition  to  inscribe  tbe  names  of  its 
viotimsiii'  Ihe  Protestant  Mariyrology' — still,  this  sarcasm  avails 
Botbiug  in  extenuation  of  the  malignity  of  character  displayed 
by  the  persecutor.  The  man  who  attacks  another  with  scorn  and 
ridicule,  on  account  of  bis  rt'ligton,  exhibits  not  less  really  tbe 
temper  of  intolerance,  (ban  the  man  who  dooms  the  heretic  to 
the  stake.  In  raising  tin;  laugh  against  the  puritan  or  the 
exttgerS,  he  is,  tu  tbe  ouly  way  perbups  which  the  enliglitened 
spirit  of  tbe  times  allows,  acting  the  purt  of  the  ])ersecu(or  ;  tha( 
is,  mHicting  sutlering  on  another  on  account  of  his  religioua 
opinions.  A  regard  to  his  own  character,  the  absence  of  tempta- 
tion, or  the  want  of  power,  may  ojierate  to  restrain  him  from 
more  diMreputable  sorts  ur  degrees  of  cruelty ;  but  let  those 
■csueiau  be  rciaove<l,  aa4  tlw  vUuootar  |w  Mif^mt  to  act  nit-> 
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lisguised,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  in  what  tragic  scenes  the  farce* 
night  terminate. 

In  spite  of  the  ludicrous  declaration  which  accompanied  tbe 
regulation  of  the  drd  of  May,  the  design  of  the  Venerable 
Company  was  unquestionably  this,  to  put  down  by  authority 
the  preaching  of  the  Cross,  and  by  this  means  to  secure  the 
uniforoaity  of  the  Church,  of  Geneva.  In  a  spirited  appeal 
which  this  Resolution  drew  forth,  addressed  by  M.  Mejanel,  late 
one  of  the  Pastors  of  Montauban, '  to  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
( GeneTa/  the  pious  writer  thus  conducts  his  expostulation. 

•  It  is  written :  "  Ye  have  but  one  master,  who  is  Christ.**  Who  is  it 
then  that  shall  establish  himself  as  judge  in  the  church  of  Christ  ? 
Siudl  it  be  an  individual  minister  or  several  ?     Jesus  Christ  declares : 
**  Whosoever  will  be  first  among  you^  let  him  be  your  servant :  but  all 
<<  ye  are  brethren.'*    It  does  not  then  appear,  that  he  has  appointed 
Peter  to  rule  over  Paul>  nor  Paul  to  rule  over  Peter,  nor  a  privileged 
bedy  to  govern  the  rest  of  his  disciples.    Shall  the  rulers  of  the  earth, 
be  invested  with  the  prerogative  to  protect  one  opinion,  and  to  exile 
or  punish  the  preachers  of  anotlier  ?     Do  we  then  perceive  that  Jesus 
Christ  bestowed  tliis  right  upon  any  of  the  Caesars,  upon  Pilate,  or 
upon  Herod?     Far  from  this,  he  told  his  disciples:    '*ie  know  that 
'*  the  princes  of  the  nations  domineer  over  them,  and  that  their  nobles 
*<  exercise  authority,  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you.*'  We  must  then 
return  to  this  principle,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Saviour  is  not  of 
this  world,  and,  that  quo  is  our  master,  even  Christ. 

*  Will  certain  persons  of  your  body  say  to  you,  my  brethren.  We 
have  the  power  in  our  hands :  let  those  of  the  opposite  opinion  keep 
sSence,  or  else  we  will  banish  or  overwhelm  them  ?  Wdl  they,  in* 
tbe  Srst  pfiace,  dare  hold  Uiis  langviage  ?  Does  the  mere  superiority 
of  power  over  other  men  give  you  the  right  of  usurping  the  sceptre  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  seating  yourselves  in  the  temple  of  God,  as  God  i 

^  Is  not  the  right  of  private  jndgement  and  of  preaching  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Re- 
fofmation  ?  Do  not  the  reformed  clergy  whom  1  am  addressing,  jus* 
tSy  hv  this  very  principle  their  separation  from  the  church  of  Kome, 
ttid  do  they  not  oppose  it  to  every  species  of  oppression  ?  Shall  they 
who  are  unwilling  to  suffer  persecution,  themselves  become  perse* 
catqrs?  If  this  he  the  case,  they  do  unto  others  as  they  would  not 
tinl  oUiers  should  do  to  them.  If  this  be  the  case,  while  they  protest 
•phMt  popery^  they  declare  themselves  to  be  popes,  and  tliey  would 
exercise  the  same  power.' 

Ahbough  this  appeal  produced  no  impression  upon  the  Ve- 
nertble  body;  it  should  seem  not  to  have  been  wholly  without 
eIRet.  A  congregational  church  has  been  formed  in  the  face  of 
d  opposition,  having  this  general  principle  for  its  basis,  thai 

*  tbe  Church  of  Christ  ought  to  have  no  other  head  than  f  lim- 

*  adfy  no  other  laws  than  his  word,  nor  have  recourse  to  any 
'^odler  power  to  enforce  those  laws  than  the  power  of  his  Spi- 

*  lit,' .  This  ctmroh  Steady  corosist^d,  in  October  last,  of  fiv« 
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tbe  Apofitle,  in  rt-fcrence  la  tlie  sufleringa  of  the  Jenisli  martyrst 
"  had  trial  of  CTiiel  mocking^."  To  some  persons,  this  triul  may 
seem  scarcely  enlillcd  to  be  ctassed  with  those  bodily  turltirat 
with  which  it  is  in  tliis  passage  associated ;  yet  has  this  mode  of 
persecution,  which  iiots  more  immediately  upon  the  spirit,  beeo 
often  found  not  less  powerfftl  than  the  lire  and  the  sword,  to 
sliQke  the  CDnsfaacy  uf  the  Christian.  It  is  eas^y  to  the  hardened  ' 
culprit  to  brave  contumely ;  but  lu  a  mind  iicenly  alive  to  re- 
proach, and  jeftlons  of  a  ^ood  name,  to  be  T^huuneil  by  one's 
townsmen,  to  be  followed  by  the  grin  of  mahgnant  slander,  to 
he  treated  as  the  off-scourin^of  all  things,  to  }k  made  the  ntii)-ic 
of  the  fool,  the  butt  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  this  when  poverty 
is  hnked  with  disgrace,  and  the  comfort  of  social  existence  is  ut 
slalu', — whatever  support  and  consolation  tbe  individual  may 
derive  from  conscious  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  Uie  triu 
must  be  such  as  only  that  Faith  which  overcoiueih  the  world, 
can  enable  him  to  sustain  with  unshaken  fortitude.  '  Tlie  world's 
'  dread  laugh'  is  no  unmeaning  phrase;  but  when  the  Inugh  of 
scorn  proceeds  from  tbe  men  of  power,  its  import  cannot  be 
mistaken,  and  its  effects  are  soon  made  palpable,  '  They  hava 
*  replied  to  Druuimond  by  epigrams  and  songs,'  by  profane- 
nesB  and  ribaldry,  tbe  argumcnt.s  of  the  libertine  and  tike  infidel. 
These  were  the  very  weapons  K'Ui  which  Voltaire  and  his  oon- 
fiHlcrates  made  war  o^aiust  Christianity,  and  still  tbe  evil  spirit! 
of  Feruey  sueins  to  conduct  the  contest.  These  '  uUra-ortito- 
'  dox,'  these  '  exugevi*,^  these  '  tctea  exaltcen,^  are  treated  just 
as  he  exulieti  tliat  those  gredins  who  j>ersisted  in  the  doctruies 
of  Calvin,  were  treated  in  his  time;  tliey  arc  hien  bufimftf 
well  abused, 

Allowing,  however,  that  there  are  circumstances  which  may 
coiisiderably  nculruli^e  the  effect  of  this  species  of  persecution, 
ami  that,  as  respects  the  men  a^iust  whom  it  is  directed,  it  may 
prove,  as  tho  intid«l  of  course  represents  it  as  being  in  ail  cases, 
htrmle»>s, — for  we  have  no  disposition  to  tuscribe  the  names  of  its 
victims  in '  iho  Proteslaiit  Moriyrolugy' — still,  this  sarcasm  avails 
nothing  in  extenuation  of  the  malignity  of  character  displayed 
by  the  persecutor.  The  man  who  attacks  another  with  scorn  and 
ridicule,  on  account  of  his  roligioD,  exhibits  not  less  really  tlie 
temper  of  intolerance,  (ban  the  miui  who  dooms  tbe  heretic  to 
the  stake.  In  raising  the  Uugh  against  the  puritan  or  the 
cxagttrS,  be  is,  iu  the  only  way  perhnps  which  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  the  times  allows,  actiug  llie  piirt  of  tlie  |)ersecutor  ;  that 
is,  indicting  sut&ring  on  another  on  account  of  his  religiouH 
opinions.  A  regard  lo  his  own  character,  the  abseiiceof  tempta- 
tion, or  tbe  Want  of  power,  may  oi^erate  to  restrain  him  from 
more  diirepulable  sort**  or  degrees  of  cruelty;  but  let  tboM 
f^straiutt  bv  rcQjoTetl,  ukI  Uw  chtvoctor  t>e  »wer»d  to  aof  n»« 
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disguised,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  in  what  tragic  scenes  the  farce* 
might  terminate. 

In  spite  of  the  ludicrous  declaration  which  accompanied  the 

regulation  of  the  3rd   of  May,   the  design  of  the  Venerable 

Company   was  unquestionably   this,   to  put  down  by  authority 

?    the  preaching  of  the  CrosSy  and  by  this  means  to  secure  the 

}    uniformity  of  the   Church,  of  Geneva.     In   a  spirited   appeal 

^     which  this  Resolution  drew  forth,  addressed  by  M.  Mejanel,  late 

one  of  the  Pastors  of  Montauban,  ^  to  the  Protestant  ministers  of 

<  GeneTa/  the  pious  writer  thus  conducts  his  expostulation. 

•  It  is  written :  "  Ye  have  but  one  master,  who  is  Christ."  Who  is  it 
then  that  shall  establish  himself  98  judge  in  the  church  of  Christ  i 
Shall  it  be  an  individual  minister  or  several?     Jesus  Christ  declares: 
^     **  Whosoever  will  be  first  among  you^  let  him  be  your  servant :  but  all 
!    **  je  are  brethren.''    It  does  not  then  appear,  that  he  has  appointed 
Peter  to  rule  over  Paul,  nor  Paul  to  rule  over  Peter,  nor  a  privileged 
body  to  govern  the  rest  of  his  disciples.    Shall  the  rulers  of  the  earth' 
be  invested  with  the  prerogative  to  protect  one  opinion,  and  to  exiio 
or  punish  the  preachers  of  anotlier  ?     Do  we  then  perceive  that  Jesua- 
^      Christ  bestowed  this  right  upon  any  of  the  Caesars,  upon  Pilate,  or 
upon  Herod?     Far  firom  this,  he  told  his  disciples:    <*ie  know  that 
*<  the  princes  of  the  nations  domineer  over  them,  and  that  their  nobles 
*<  exercise  authority,  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you."  We  must  then 
.    return  to  this  principle,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Saviour  is  not  of 
'.    this  world,  and,  that  one  is  our  master,  even  Christ* 

'  Will  certain  persons  of  your  body  say  to  you,  my  brethren.  We 

j    have  the  power  in  our  hands :  let  those  of  the  opposite  opinion  keep 

r    silence,  or  else  we  will  banish  or  overwhelm  them  ?     Will  they,  in^ 

4*    the  first  place*  dare  hold  this  language  ?     Does  the  mere  superiority 

*    of  power  over  other  men  give  you  the  right  of  usurping  the  sceptre  of 

t    Jesus  Christ,  and  of  seating  yourselves  in  the  temple  ot  God,  as  God  i 

j        ^  Is  not  the  right  of  private  jndgement  and  of  preaching  according;> 

>    to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Re* 

I     formation  ?     Do  not  the  reformed  clergy  whom  1  am  addressing,  ju8« 

tify  by  this  very  principle  their  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome, 

and  w  they  not  oppose  it  to  every  species  of  oppression  ?     Shall  they 

who  are  unwilling  to  suffer  persecution,  themselves  become  perse* 

cutors?    If  this  be  the  case,  they  do  unto  others  as  they  would  not 

thai  others  should  do  to  them.    If  this  be  the  case,  while  they  protest 

against  popery^  they  declare  themselves  to  be  popes,  and  tliey  would 

exercise  the  same  power.' 

Although  this  appeal  produced  no  impression  upon  the  Ve** 
neraUe  body;  it  should  seem  not  to  have  been  wholly  without 
eOecL  A  congregational  church  has  been  formed  in  the  face  of 
all  opposition,  having  this  (general  principle  for  its  basis,  that 
^  the  Church  of  Christ  ought  to  have  no  other  head  than  Him- 
self, no  other  laws  than  his  word,  nor  have  recourse  to  any 
other  power  to  enforce  those  laws  than  the  power  of  his  Spi* 
fit.*    This  chivoh  idre«dy  consisted^  ip  October  last;  of  fiva 
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KDtl  twenty  memljeps,  and  t4ie  mmibi;r  of  liearers  was  increasing 
every  Lord's  itay,  but  llie  comiiarqtive  privacy  wliicli,  for  want 
_jrf  ft  suitnble  ))Iac«  for  coniliicling  the  imblic  wor8hi|i,  IimI  lii- 
Ti^rtocliaractcriaed  their  assemblies,  hail  prevented  thein  from 
(iMi"?  '^^  numerous  as  it  is  cunfidonlly  expected  they  will  be- 
Emme,  when  a  pruprr  ciUlico  shall  be  erectetl.     With  thu  partt- 
Ffiular  constitution  ol"  this  church,  as  to  iU  order  and  discipline, 
f'yie   are   unnctiuiiintcd,    liiit   ^\a    would  hope   tliat    no    jiredi- 
l  IfUtion  for  ihe  ^uudeinanian  hypothesis  has  disjdayed  itself,  be- 
Jr^Rusc  we  are  jiersuuded  no  circinnslance  would  be  more  likoly 
i^  prove  fatal  to  its  prosperiiy.     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
f  »lie  Protestant  Government  will  tolerate  this  liold  experimeul, 
It  is  looked  upon  by  many  of  the  jiioiis  pastors  as  an  luiadvi- 
iahle  separation,  and  some  of  the  youm^  men  who  have  been 
involved  in  the  [>erEecutiou  raised  against  Ihe  u/fi-a-orthodox, 
yel  hesitate  to  leave  the  Ciiencvesc  establishment ;  so  strong  i!i 
the  prejudice  every  where  ac^ainst  Disseulerism  !     For  our  own 
parts,  although  we  consider  it  as  a  eircumstancc  of  no  smui) 
importance,  that  the  standard  of  religious  liberty  should  have 
been  thus  raised  in  Geneva,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  evao- 
gelical  religion  in  that  city  seems  to  depend  upon  the  defeat  of 
tile  Anti- Christian  party  ;  we  must  reserve  the  nnqiialilicd  ex- 
pression of  our  satisfaction  with  the  particular  measures  adopt- 
ed, till  we  see  further  into  their  issue, 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Drumuiond,  tlie  English  gentleman 
whose  name  has  been  made  so  free  with,  our  information  does 
Dot  extend  beyond  the  (wo  following  circumstamies ;  that  he  has 
reprinted,  at  his  own  expense,  Calvin's  InstitutL-s,  and  that  he 
a  been  abused  as  '  one  of  the  atrongent  tuppurtert  of  thb 
BiBi-E  Society.'  He  has,  we  believe,  since  left  Geneva  for 
Italy. 

Our  readers  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the  loading  facia 
Connected  with  the  present  publication,  and  the  recent  measures 
by  which  it  has  been  followed  up  by  the  pastors  of  Geneva. 
Although  the  inquiry  is  one  of  peculiar  delicacy,  we  c^innot 
forbear  adverting,  in  coudusion,  to  the  question  which  the  re- 
tirospect  of  the  progressive  deterioration  of  ihe  IVotesiaQt 
f^burclies  naturally  suggests:  '  What  are  ihe  proijahic  ca'jaee  uk 
which  that  deterior.ition  has  originated  V 

With  regard  to  the  Church  of  Geneva,  we  have  g'^cn,  tUat 
ao  fur  back  as  the  middle  of  tbe  last  century,  the  CLin<p.<t)y  oC 
Pastors  were  explicitly  charged  by  D'A!omlic.-f,  in  iho  Trjuoh 
Encyclopedia,  with  having  abjured  a  belief  in  Jt  tlio  mytteriotu 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  embraced  I^ucvniiniMn.  '  The 
'  accusation  was  grave  and  formal,'  says  H.  iir'tptyttiy^^  '  ihsi 

*  means  of  rebutting  it,  if  false,  weresimpleuiiii 'ajy.'  'When 

*  jiersttiui  have  well  piade  up  tbeir  oudUs  oa  to  whui  they  b«- 
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\^  remarked  a  contemporary  Journalist,  ^  a  confession  of 
I  ou^t  to  require  no  time  to  be  decided  upon.*  Instead 
<^  on  tiie  10th  of  February ,  J  758,  came  fortb  a  vague  and 
UDUs  declu ration,  i/ihich  convinced  nobody  that  D*Alenl- 
ad  overstepped  the  truth.  In  1778,  Monsieur  Verhot  openly 
d  Arianism,  or  something  worse.  Yet,  like  some  among 
res,  Vernet  wrote  in  defence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ; 
reed,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  force  of  external  evidence. 
Divine  origin,  yet  with  a  heart  unreconciled  to  its  require* 
.  Thus  it  is,  that  men  whom  the  strength  of  their  reason 
ves  from  embracing  the  conclusions  of  the  Deist,  are  by 
ideof  reason  prevented  from  becoming  Christians. 
\^  previously  to  this  period,  however,  there  had  existed  in 
lurch  of  Geneva,  a  sort  of  combination,  which  had  for  its 
,  Vo  accommodate  the  language  of  the  pulpit  to  the  polished 
u  of  the  |irliiloso{)her,  and  the  prejudices  of  men  of  learning 
ste.  John  Alphonsus  Turrettini,  the  learned  son  of  the  still 
celebrated  Francis  Turrettini,  aoay  be  regarded'  as  having 
be  principal  instrument,  in  connexion  with  Osterwald,  and 
)T  Swiss  divine  of  superior  talents,  Werenfels,  in  bringing 
that  change  in  the  style  of  preachiqg,  and  io  the  phrase^ 

of  Christian  doctrine,  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
lal  dereliction  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
)ok  upon  which  these  men  split,  vras  evidently  this.  They 
deep  conviction,  imbibed  from  education,  and  strengthened 
seardi,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  They  had  aiso,  as 
lers  of  a  Protestant  establishment,  a  profeMgional  interest 

being  acknowledged  as  true,  and  they  were  anxious,  on 
!Ounts,  to  defend  it  from  the  assaults  of  the  infidel.  In 
\g  from  its  external  evidence,  tliey  spoke  of  what  they 

they  kept  within  the  common  ground  of  reason,  and 
elt  themselves  triumphant;  but  when  they  in  their  turn 
kssailed  on  points  of  faith  beyond  the  province  of  reason, 
!  with  the  same  weapons  to  combat  the  objections  of  the 
,  they  hiid  recourse  to  the  desperate  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
and  thus  deliver  Christianity  from  the  supposed  predica- 

by  reducing  Revelation  itself  to  the  standard  of  human 
n.  With  the  essence  of  ChristiaiQty  itself,  as  a 
1  of  Divine  recovery  adapted  to  the  condition  of  sinners, 
rith    the    peculiar    character  of   its    doctrines,    as    the 

of  God  unto  salvation  to  those  who  believe^  their  experi- 
I  acquaintance  was,  it  may  be  feared,  at  the  best,  very  do^ 
?,  or  they  would  never  have  entertained  so  wild  a  project 
t  of  converting  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  obedience  of  faith, 
iwittg  that  Revelation  is  rational.  The  mistake  originated 
r  own  feelings.  They  carried  into  the  stuUy  of  religion,  the 
ity  and  the  pretensions  of  a  haughty  intdkct,  instead  oC 
-.  IX.  N.S.  C 
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the  iDojkn^s  of  contrition  and  Ihe  tiimplicity  of  faith  ;  ftiid  thiu^ 
nol  bein^  **  rooled  in  Christ,"  as  die  Aposlle  eipressw  it,  ihey 
bet^aaiv  "  spoiled  through  that  philosophy  aud  vain  deceit  which 
*'  is  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
"  and  not  after  Christ."  When,  therefore,  they  came  forth  to 
encouuter  the  iiifidel  wilh  "  wisdom  of  words,"  they  grew  im- 
patient ofthc  doctrines  which  be  could  defy  lliem  to  tlivcat  of  mys- 
tery ;  iu  fact,  they  were  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  tlie  Cross. 

This,  it  is  even  charitable  to  ronclude,  was  tbe  occasion  of  that 
nistaken  policy,  which  appears  to  have  heen  among  the  earliest 
causes  of  a  defection  from  erangehcal  piety  in  this  Protestant 
church.  The  deification  of  human  reason,  is  the  fatal  extreme 
into  which  the  human  mind  is  proue  to  be  repelled,  on  hsfirat 
eacapint^  from  the  trammels  of  a  superstition  wliicb  hau  enslaved 
and  debased  it;  and  this  supplies  tbe  explanation  of  the  fact, 
which  hes  as  the  lieaviest  charge  against  Protestantism,  that  it 
has  so  extensively  proved  the  path  from  superstition  to  hilidelitj. 
But  our  inquiry  does  not  terminate  here.  How  came  theM 
individuals  to  have  it  in  their  power,  from  the  station  which  tliey 
cupied,  to  elTect  by  their  combined  efforts  and  example,  tbe 
change  which  we  regard  as  mainly  attributable  to  their  cob* 
lederaoy  ? 

Upon  this  part  of  our  subject  we  wish  to  speak  with  peculiu 
eautioD,  but  we  must  speak  with  plainness.  To  us  it  appesil) 
that  to  nothing  is  tbis  circumstance,  in  tlie  hrst  place,  mora 
distinctly  rcferrible,  than  to  the  dangerous  practice  exemplified 
in  the  instance  of  Turrettini,  of  constituting  the  CbristisD  nu- 
nifitry,  in  effect,  though  not  in  hypotliesis,  a»  hereditary  pr9- 
futtioH,  by  appointing  tlie  sen  to  succeed  to  the  ccclesiastictl 
Ktalion  occupied  by  Ihe  father.  In  the  Itomisb  Church  such  ft 
practice  migiit  seem  consistent  enough  with  the  notions  enter* 
tained  of  a  sacerdotal  succession  and  of  rites  of  iuherent  efficacji 
Lut  for  Protestant  Presbyterians,  who  reject  those  fallacies,  Bt 
luch  excuse  can  be  made.  The  Christian  ministry  is  not  a  Ler 
vitii-al  order,  nor  is  it,  (what  there  is  perhaps  c<|ual  danger  il 
its  being  regarded,)  n  profe$gion,  to  ihe  functions  of  whiob 
professional  character  is  the  sufficient  requisite.  Invaluable  U 
are  tbe  auxiUary  accomplishments  of  human  learning  and  cri* 
ticol  skill,  a  man  may  be  a  scholar  and  a  critic,  and  yet  be  des* 
titute  of  theological  knowledge ;  and  he  may  be  learned  even  io 
theology,  and  yet  be  a  novice  in  tbe  school  of  Christ,  and  utterly 
diifqualified  to  sustain  the  sacred  ofhce,  the  chief  businesa  of 
winch  IB  tlie  preaching  of  the  Gosjwl  of  reconciliation.  Most 
of  the  heresies  which  have  infected  the  Christian  Church,  bava 
vrigiiinted  witli  a  learned  ministry,  destitute  of  the  genulna 
■pirit  of  piety  ;  have  been  '  the  product  of  perverted  ingenuity 
*aa(l  iuii>i(n«t)fi^  tAleut/  and  siovlHi;  nuilu  any  alwaja  bf 
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expected  to  follow,  when   inea  are   educated  for   stations  in 
the  Church,  as  for  a  learned  profession,  and  inyested  with  the 
sacred  office  witiiout  a  strict  reference  being  had  in  the  first 
place,  to  their  character  for  personal  piety.     Parental  par- 
tiality, and  what  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  term  a  sacred 
ambition,  have  to  answer  for  the  introduction  into  the  ministry,, 
of  many  a  son  of  a  prophet,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  his  father 
had  not  fallen,  nor  any  portion  of  his  spirit  rested  ;  and  in  these 
caseB  a  secularity  of  character  and  a  consequent  deterioration  of 
religious  sentiment,  will,  in  some  form  or  other,  mark  the  de- 
clension in  the  scale  of  motive,  and  betray  the  insufficiency  of  all 
hereditary  and  educational  endowments,  as  well  as  of  all  official 
qualifications,  to  constitute  an  indiyidual  the  worthy  successor  to 
a  truly  Christian   ])astor.      Some  Apostolic  servant  of  Christ 
has  perhaps  with  his  name,  bequeathed  his  office,  to  a  son  ia 
i       whose  attainments  ail  liis  watchful  cares  seemed  io  be  repaid, 
and  who,  he  delighted  in  imagining,  would  carry  on  the  work 
^.    nearest  to  his  heart,  when  his  own  earthly  labours  should  be  ter^ 
I      rainated.     That  son,  more  wise,  more  learned,  more  liberal  thaa 
^      his  father,  thinks  himself  into  doubt,  begins  to  philosophise  upon 
Christianity,   afiects  moderation   in  his  creed,   and  at  lengthi 
takes  up  with  some  modification  of  Arianism.     Still,  the  line  ii 
'     to  be  perpetuated,  and  the  third  of  the  family  is,  by  human  pre- 
^     destination,  (possibly  the  only  sort  of  predestination  now  reoog- 
t      lused  by  the  parent,)  a  reverend  in  his  cradle ;  but,  educated  ia 
^     liberal  notions,  be  drinks  in  the  spirit  of  more  enlightened  tiiftea, 
V     and  grafts  on  the  ancient  stock  of  orthodoxy,  the  creed  oC 
^     rationalism :  he  becomes  a  Socinian.     8uch  is,  too  often,  the 
^     progress  of  deterioration ;  not  that  we  mean  to  insinuate  that 
1^    It  neoeasarily  arises  from  the  supposed  circumstance  of  he- 
CM    redittury  moeession   in  tlie  ministry,  but  we  feel  warranted  in 
c]  I    saytnff,  that  whensoever  the  decided  signs  of  regenerate  character 
^\  tre  dispensed  with,  as  the  first  condition  of  any  plan  or  in- 
[f*^   tention  onthe  part  of  the  parent,  respecting  the  destinatioi\  of 
*  *    his  80^^  to  the  ministry,  or  when  they  are  not  at  least  viewed  as  the 
i<^    chief  pre-requisites  to  any  specific  appointment,  there  is  room  to 
'  f    apprehend  that  the  consequence  will  be,  that  greatest  bane  of  the 
^    Ubiirdb,  an  inefficieDt  and  unconverted  ministry, 
cf       The  probability  of  such  a  result,  will,  however,  be  greatly 
^  *^  OMreasedf  in  proportion  as  the  office  of  the  Christian  minister  ie 
^\  eoenected  witn  secular  consideration  and  advantage,  and  as  the 
^  bdaoements  to  assume  it  as  a  profession,  partake  of  certainty. 
When,  after  all,  the  appointment  of  the  candidate  depends  upon 
the  choice  of  the  people,  and  the  prospects  of  secular  advantage 
are  subject  to  this  condition,  and  every  thing,  therefore,  depends 
1^1   Upon  the  individual's  adaptation  to  the  sacred  business  of  his 
•l^Boe^  there  is  far  less  danger  that  stations  of  authority  and 
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influence  should  hW  into  the  IisikIs  of  >ti-ciilar  men.  But  sbod^j 
tbe  livinsT)  oi'  the  oflice  to  wliicb  the  youth  is  destined,  be  ii 
gift  of  the  fiimily,  or  at  the  disposal  of  the  Slate  ;  should  the 
fundlituiion  of  tiic  Church  be  such,  tliat  influence  may  casilj 
secure  I  lie  hereditary  &|ipru{imtion  of  official  ap|Kiiutmeuts,  there 
remains  nolliiiii;  to  prevent  the  ministry  from  becoming  s 
profefl-iioniil  occupation. 

Tliis,  we  have  reason  to  lieiicTe,  is  the  actual  !«tate  of  thing; 
pretty  pem^rolly  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent 
They  ure  not,  for  the  most  part,  politically  circumstanced  as  tbe 
Church  of  Geneva  is,  as  being  an  establishment ;  many  of  them  are 
in  aftiate  of  bare  toleration ;  but  in  all  of  them,  whatsoever  power  it 
exercised,  is  in  the  hands  of  (he  pastors,  anil  is  transmitted  by 
them  as  amon;;  Ibe  rights  of  their  order.  The  ministry  oot 
untrequently  descctitis,  from  father  to  son,  in  true  lucvitinl 
succession  ;  and  nothing,  therefore,  exists  to  check  the  progress  of 
tleterioralion,  when  once  tbe  Church  has  begun  to  exhibit  tbe 
cffeetB  of  outtvard  prosperity,  or  of  doctrinal  corruplious.* 

We  oHer  these  considerations,  as  tending  to  throw  some  li^t 
upon  the  interesting  subject,  but  as  by  no  means  comprising  B 
satisfactory  answer  to  all  the  points  of  the  inquiry.  The 
luxuriance  of  infidelity  in  a  soil  once  saturated  with  evangellcBl 
knowledge,  is  a  circumstance  wliich,ifnat  wholly  inexplicable, 
is  fraught  with  perplexity.  Tbe  personal  and  literary  influence 
ut'  Voltaire,  of  Rousseau,  and  of  Uibbon,  contributed,  no  dontft, 
luost  poweri'uHy,  to  tile  rfe-christianizing  of  Geneva;  and  wbereTcr 
the  language  of  France  extends,  as  tho  racdinm  of  polielicd 
intercourse,  tbi;  >irus  of  infidelity  was  propBgaleil  from  the 
Bfinie  pestilent  Eourccs.  Tlic  general  adoption  of  the  French  lan- 
guage by  the  courts  of  Germsiny,  during  tbe  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
Miiy  be  adduced  as  u  collateral  cause  neither  remote  nor  iitiecnain, 
of  the  corruption  of  Christian  Initb  and  public  nionils,  which 
dates  from  about  tliat  period :  it  certainly  facilitated,  to  a  vaat  ex- 
tent, the  dissemination  oi'  Ihedeistical  writings  of  the  French  nils 
and  philosophers.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  that  the  introduction 
of  a  foreign  ianguage  is  almost  identical  with  (he  adoption  of  its 
literature,  and  that  the  same  political  changes  which  origim  ' 
the  former  circumstance,  will  lead  to  a  constant  intercourse  I 
tween  the  fwu  nations,  to  a  naturalization  iu  the  one  of  fore' 
lonnners,  nnd  habits,  und  pnjudices,  and  to  a  siHijeetion,  in  1 
course  of  lime,  to  tbe  moral  ascendency  of  the  other,  that  ev(^ 
will  not  appear  to  be  one  of  trivial  moment.  The  gener 
cliaracier  of  the  moclern  literaiure  of  the  Continental  oatiol 

•  May  not  tbe  general  declension  of  the  Presbyterian  Societies  I 
EnglHiid,  be,  io  part,  attributed  to  tbe  operation  of  eimilar  circuT 
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has  been,  we  coDceive,  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Christianity/ and 
h«8  conspired  to  promote  a  spirit  of  irreligion.  Among  the  remote 
oauses  of  this  irreligion,  it  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  new 
direction  which  had  been  given,  about  the  era  of  the  Re- 
formation, to  the  energies  of  the  emancipated  intellect,  by  the 
successful  application  of  experimental  induction  to  physical 
scieoce,  and  the  philosophical  spirit  which  it  engendered,  liad,  in 
too  many  instances,  a  baneful  operation,  in  indisposing  men  of 
sdenee  to  submit  their  minds  to  the  claims  of  moral  evidence,  and 
to  the  authority  of  Divine  Revelation.  Instances  of  the  most 
presumptuous  and  ignorant  misapplication  of  the  principles  of 
mechanical  philosophy,  to  subjects  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of 
discovery,  occur  in  the  history  of  modern  science,  which  shew  to 
how  dreadful  a  degree  the  pride  of  science  may  pervert  the  hu- 
man mind,  even  while  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  phe- 
nomena peculiarly  adapted  to  overwhelm  it  with  a  sense  of  its 
own  nothingness.  And  must  we  not  confess,  that  the  revival,  or 
rather  the  origination  of  the  science  of  Biblical  criticism,  has  also 
had  an  efl&ct  the  very  reverse  of  its  appropriate  effect,  on  the 
Protestant  divines  of  the  Continent?  Has  it  not  led  away  the 
critic  and  the  philologist  from  the  great  business  of  theology,  and 
favoured  habits  of  speculation  and  dubitancy,  which,  when  applied 
to  the  »ubjecU  of  Revelation,  have  destroyed  the  simplicity  and 
weakeneci  the  assurance  of  faith  ? 

Finally,  looking  at  the  present  state  of  the  Continent,  and 
witnessing  what  appears  to  be  so  awful  a  withdrawment  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  from  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  have  we 
not  reason  to  regard  this  combination  of  probable  causes,  as  re- 
eeiving  its  consummation,  in  a  judicial  dispensation  of  the 
Aimif^hty  ?  Is  it  not  adapted  to  excite  some  apprehension,  that 
this  day  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy  is  a  punitive  visitation  upon 
the  Protestant  churches,  when  we  perceive  many  among  the 
urofiessors  and  pastors  even  of  the  foul  and  bloody  Church  of 
BiNue,  outdoing  the  Protestants  in  zeal  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  half-  Christianized  popu- 
lation of  Muscovy  and  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Nortli,  crowding 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  them  ?  Is  not  one  ready  to 
imagine  that  there  must  be  some  obvious  and  radical  enormity, 
which  has  led  to  this  spiritual  desertion  of  what  we  have  regard- 
ed as  portions  of  the  true  Church  ?  Does  it  not  remind  us  of 
that  declaration  of  the  Almighty  to  those  who  were  once  his 
peculiar  people  :  '^  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of 
'*  tiie  earth,  therefore,  I  will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities  ?^* 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  human  conduct,  or  in  national 
character,  which  has  been  attended  by  more  distinct  expres- 
nons  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  than  the  misimprovement  of  reli- 
gious privileges.  If,  then,  that  signal  interposition  of  Divine  Pro- 
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vidence,  which  effected  what  we  glory  in  as  The  fteyormatk 
f-vhould  api>e«r,  upon   exainioBlioji,  to  have  beon,  so  fiir  aq  t*- 
rards  the  lessonH  which  it  taught  the  Christian  woilii,  wrought 
vain  ;   if  Protestant  bishopti  and  Protestant  ureshytcrs  should 
found  to  have  lorded  it  over  the  consciences  of  men  in  the 
■y  spirit  of  Popery  ;  if,  mitaoirht  by  persecution,  they  hSTB 
"turned  perseculors  of  the  Cliurch  of  Goil,  in  the  very  spirit  of 
^ibe  wicked  servant  who  immetliiitety  atu-r  his  lord  hud  remitted 
liiin  his  debt  of  len  thousand  talents,  arrested,  without  compuDC- 
pion,   his  fellow -servant  for  a  hundred  jKsnce;    if,  again,  tbe 
)>riiiciple  that  ihe  Scriptures  are  the  only  nile  of  faith,  has  been 
lystematicelly  abandoned  as  a  fandain>>ntal  law  of  religious  ob- 
Pligiition  by  ecclt'siastical  riders,  and  tlie  word  of  God  has  been 
Pliuffcred  by  Protestants  themselves,  who  are  indebted  for  every 
r-thing  to  the  Scriptures,  to  remain  a  sealed  book  to  the  mass  of 
f>mankind ;  if  little  anxiety  has  been  manifested  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mission of  the  Saviour,  by  enlarging  the  hounds  of  his  king- 
'»m  ;    if,  on  the  contrary,  the  spirit   of  evangelical  zeal  has 
jcn  repressed  and  fettered  by  state  regulalions,  and  the  preach- 
j;  of  the  Gospel  subjected  in  Proteslwnt  countries  to  the  cog- 
nisance of  human  laws  as  a  crime  ;  if  religious  liberty  has  thus 
^)>een  wantonly  and  wickedly  invaded  by  the  dest-endants  of  men 
F%ho  had,  for  the  sake  of  that  most  precious  of  social  righrs, 
rBuSered  the  loss  of  all  tilings,  standing  fiist,  even  to  the  death, 
'i  the  liberty  wherewilh  Christ  lind  made  them   free;  if  the 
'kingdom  which  He  declared  is  injt  of  this  world,  has  been  tre«- 
P*dierousty  surreudered   to  worldly  policy   and   worldly  might: 
^Buch  condemning  proofs  of  the  abuse  of  privilege,  and  the  dis- 
regard of  Divine  instruction,  may  seem  to  vindicate  Ihe  retri- 
Stutive  justice  of  that   dispensation   which   has  consigned  the 
'lurches  of  the  reformed  faith  to  spiritual  desolation. 

That  England  has  been  preserved  as  the  Pharos  of  the  mo- 
ral world,  amid  the  darkness  and  the  tempest  that  have  visited 
.Ihe  neighbouring  shores,    is   a  circumstance  which    demands 
to  be  brought  home   more  emphatically  to  our  graiitude.     It 
'ia  impossible,   on   reflection,    not    to   be  struck  with   the   re- 
markable manner  in  which,  within  this  insulated  portion  of  ei- 
vilized  Europe,  religious  liberty  and  religious  knowledge,  be- 
iiefits  inseparable,  have  been  'preserved  from  extinction  ;  how, 
"'by  means  of  that  liberty  which  was  «o  hardly  wrung  from  Pro- 
"rstant  tyranny,  at  the  e:>;pcnse  of  the  tears   and  blood  of  the 
Puritans,  our  ecclesiastical  divisions  have  been  made  inslrii- 
Fhienial  in  perpetuating  tho  doctrine  and  the  spirit  of  ihe  Re- 
^'forniation  -,  how  the  Nonconformists,  at  one  time  lite  sole  de* 
Wsitaries  of  evangelical  truth,  have  coutributed  to  check  llw 
I  «f  Howfld  infidelity  aiul  becesy  wiibio  ttM  UsUbtiibMl 
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Church ;  and  eren  Socinianism,  enjoying  the  freedom  of  Dis- 
SAnty  has,  in  this  country,  operated  as  an  incentive  to  profes- 
sional orthodoxy.  Does  it  not  present  a  further  illustration  of 
the'  inseparable  connexion  between  civil  liberty  and  the  interests 
of  religion,  tha(  in  a  country  where  the  freedom  6f  the  Press 
has  long  constituted  one  of  our  distinguishing  privileges,  therft 
should  exist  a  literature,  not  indeed  pure  from  the  taint  of  in- 
fidel philosophy,  but  so  deeply  imbued  with  evangelical  senti- 
aient  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  nations  ?  But  we  must 
not  expatiate  on' the  contrast.  Who  that  deserves  the  name  of 
ao  Englishman  or  a  Christian,  contemplating  what  have  been, 
under  Providence,  the  means  of  the  preservation  of  ail  which 
most  eminently  distinguishes  us  among  the  nations,  will  ceasa 
from  fervently  desiring  that  the  same  principles  of  political  and 
religious  freedom  may  obtain  a  resurrection  on  the  Continent^ 

as  the  only  solid  basis  of  a  Second  Qlorious  Reformation  ? 

--  —       - -     ,  ■  .    . — ■ —  -    _      -  -  -  -       _ 

^rt.  n.  Journal  of  the  Proceeding  of  the  late  Embassy  to  China  • 
comprising  a  correct  Narrative  m  the  Public  Transactions  of  thft 
Embassy,  of  the  Voyage  to  and  from  China,  and  of  the  Journey 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  Pei-Ho  to  the  Return  to  Canton.  Inter- 
spersed with  Observations  upon  the  Face  of  the  Country,  the  Po- 
lity, Moral  Cliaracter,  and  Manners  of  the  Chinese  Nation •  Tba 
whole  illustrated  by  Maps  and  Drawings.  By  Henry  Ellis,  Third 
Commissioner  of  the  Embassy.  4fto.<  pp .  526.  Price  21. 28.  London. 

WE  cannot  say  that  we  greatly  envy  the  good  fortune  of 
those  individuals  who  have  been  favoured  witli  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  China.  The  countries  to  which  travellers 
have  hitherto  more  usually  bent  their  course,  possess,  either  io 
tfieir  actual  state,  in  the  recollections  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated,  or  in  some  adventitious  interest  whioh  connects  itself 
with  them,  attractions  powerful  enough  to  overcome  the  attach- 
ments of  home,  and  the  fatigues,  dangers,  a,nd  uncertainties 
of  *  foreign  travel.*  The  mysteries  of  Central  Africa,  the  clas- 
sical remains  of  Greece,  reposing  in  fallen  grandeur  on  their 
natire  soil,  the  various  population,  the  gorgeous  scenery,  th* 
fimtastic  and  magnificent  antiquities  of  India;  all  these  offer 
S[^lendid  and  stimulating  objecte  to  the  mind  ;  but  Cbiaa  lan- 
guishes under  the  ceaseless  and  unvarying  influence  of  the 
demon  of  emiict ;  the  same  unchanging  forms,  the  same  unal- 
tered features,  both  moral  and  material,  perpetually  fatigue  the 
eye  or  disap|K>int  the  mind.  All  spirit  of  enterprise,  all  ardour 
of  inquiry,  all  tendency  to  melioration,  are  repressed  by  the  pa- 
ternal tyranny  of  the  government,  and  by  the  listless  acquies- 
cence' of  the  people.  These  or  similar  considerations  appear  to 
bare  suggested  themselves  to  Mr.  Ellis ;  a  feeling  of  discus- 
sion seems  Io  have  beep  prevalent  io  bia  miad,  at  the  very  out« 
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set  of  his  adventure,  and  but  few  events  oecurBed  in  the  caune 
of  bis .  journey ing^s,  to  change   this  irksome  direction   of  bis 
thoughts^    He  complains  heavily  of  the  universal  sameness,  and 
catches^  in  some  deforce,  the  infection  of  duluess  which  every 
where  surrounds  him.     Even  when  safely  landed  on  his  own 
shore,  and  looking  back  on  past  vicissitudes  under  the  pleasu- 
rable sensations  of  present  security,  and  restoration  to  home 
^enjoyments,  he  can  only   venture  to  express  a  hesitating  o[»- 
nion  that  he  is  ^  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  more  gratified  than 
*'  disappointed  with  the  various  occurrences  of  tlie  expedition.' 
Nor  does  the  general  curiosity  seem  to   have  been   much 
alive  to  the  movements  of  the  diplomatic  travellers.     The  cir- 
cumstances of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  are  comparatively  re« 
cent  in  our  memory ;  and  all  that  was  to  be  observed  during  its 
residence  in  China,  had  been  so  diligently  collected  and  so  dis- 
tinctly narrated  by  Sir  G.  Staunton  and  Mr.  Barrow,  that  the 
fact  of  a  new  mission  excited  very  little  sensation,  and  the  pub- 
lic mind  seems  to  have  been  but  in  a  very  small  degree  inte- 
rested even  by  its  contumelious  dismission   or  its  subsequent 
catastrophe.     The  event   has,   we  think,    sufficiently  justified 
this  incuriousness ;  for  if,  as  has  been  intimated,  the  volume 
before  us  must  be  considered  as  the  official  report,  and  nothing 
iTiore  remains  to  be  told,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  tiiat  the  po- 
litical failure  of  the  embassy,  is  by  no  means  compensated  by 
the  accessions  to  general  knowledge  which  have  resulted  from 
its  peregrinations  in  the  Celestial  Empire.    Mr.  EUis,  however, 
is  not  by  any  means  a  sprightly  narrator.     He  is  a  very  sen- 
sible person,  and  relates  clearly  and  correctly  every  thing  that 
happened  to  himself,  and  that  came  within  the  verification  of 
his  external  senses ;  but  he  does  not  exhibit  any  large  share 
of  those  faculties  of  research  and  combination,  which  enable  a 
sharp-sighted  traveller  to  make  the  most  ready  and  effective  use 
of  his  means  and  opportunities  of  observation.     Entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  language,  he  was  necessarily  restricted  in  bis 
inquiries,  and  consequently  compelled  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  many  circumstances  which  would,  if  understood  and  com- 
municated, have  greatly  enhanced  the  interest  and  value  of  his 
materials.    In  addition  to  this  unavoidable  deficiency   in  Mr. 
£llis's  means  of  observation,  we  have  to  point  out  the  exceed- 
ing unpleasantness  of  his  manner  of  expressing  himself.    With- 
out  being  chargeable  with  inaccuracy  or  indistinctness,  it  is  so 
^tiff,  so  stately,  so  excessively  linpliable,  so  vastly  diplomatic^ 
and   so  little   like  the  plain,  easy,    and  spirited  language   io 
which  narrative  is  best  conveyed,  as  occasionally  to  produce  an 
effect  inexpressibly  absurd.     Mr.  £.  is  sometimes  disposed  to 
facetiousiiess,  but  his  humour,  struggling  with  the  decorums  of 
bis  style,  has. the  strangest  aspect  imaginable..    When  )ie  is 
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annoyed  by  a  congregation  of  vile  sniells,  he  tells  us  in  ma- 
jestic phrase^  of  *  the  repose  of  putrifying  garlic  on  a  much-used 
.  ^  blanket  ;*  and  on  another  occasion  of  the  same  kiud^  he  thus 

loftily  complains  :  *  Our  olfactory  nerves  will  have  been  so  sa- 

*  turated  with  stench,  that  the  absence  of  smell  will  probably 

*  overpower  us  when  restored  to  a  pure  atmosphere.'  For 
one  expression  apparently  of  this  kind,  be  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  too  hastily  made  responsible.  Describing  the 
laughter  of  a  stupid  Alandarin,  the  printed  passage  terms  the 
expression  of  his  face  the  ^expouuded  radiance  of  silliness:* 
it  must  have  been  written  ^  expanded ;'  and  even  in  this  cor- 
rected form,  it  is  quite  sufficiently  aQected. 

In  our  last  Number,  we  summed  up  the  leading  particulars 
connected  with  the  voyage  otitward  and  home ;  we  shall  there- 
fore pass  over  all  the  intermediate  portion  of  Mr.  Ellis's  ac- 
count, and  enter  at  once  upon  that  part  which  immediately  re- 
spects China.  Mr.  E.  previously  to  the  proper  commencement 
of  bis  personal  narrative,  gives  a  general  statement  of  ^  the  ori- 

*  gin  and  objects  of  the  Embassy  ;'  and  he  adds  to  this  a  series 
of  comments,  written  in  the  most  finished  style  of  official  self* 
complacency.  It  is  universally  known  that  the  gentlemen  resi- 
dent at  Canton,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  management  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Chinese  trade,  are  placed  in  a  situation 
of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  difficulty.  They  have  to  encounter 
the  perpetual  shifiings  and  encroachments  of  a  set  of  despica- 
ble and  faithless  intriguers,  perfectly  regardless  of  truth,  and 
cherishh^g  feelings  of  minted  scorn  and  hatred  towards  all  fo- 
reigners. They  are,  we  believe^  men  of  undoubted  ability, 
highly  qualified  for  their  vexatious  business,  and  both  from  their 
native  aciiteness,  and  their  long  experience,  almost  the  only 
proper  judges  of  the  most  politic  and  effectual  method  of  dealing 
vnih  the  Chinese  magistrates  and  merchants.  Yet  does  Mr. 
Ellis^  with  apparently  the  fewest  possible  means  of  deciding 
on  the  proper  merits  of  the  case,  review,  criticise,  and  condemn 
the  conduct  of  these  gentlemen,  and,  as  it  appears  to  tis,  ex- 
actly in  those  very  points  in  which  it  is  most  deserving  of  ap- 
probation. It  is  true  that  this  is  not  done  in  gross  and  un- 
measured language,  but  it  is  put  forth  in  such  a  characteristic 
style  of  diplomatic  hesitancy,  and  with  such  a  fine  air  of  accom- 
plished superiority,  as  to  leave  but  little  room  to  doubt  of  the 
•everity  of  his  disapprobation,  or  of  the  sincerity  of  bis  re«^ret 
that  the  supercargoes  had  not  the  ^  Third  Commissioner'  at 
their  elbows,  to  instruct  them  in  the  trne  course  of  policy  to 
be  pursued  in  the  crisis  to  which  we  now  refer.  It  is  stated, 
that  for  a  considerable  period  the  English  tradei^  had  iii*ei\ 
subjected  to  interferences  and  encroachmeots  of  an  extremely 


im 
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vexKlTOQS  and  einl'arrosainE:  kind,  to  nliicli  the  '  Select  Col 
'mittee'  opposed  lUe  most  steady  and  ulliinatr.ly  succeetsful  i 
BHtaiice.  Some  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  howoi 
unpleasant  and  insiiUin^  it  might  be  to  the  supcrintendontia 
the  trade,  was  yet  such  as,  strictly  speaking,  they  had  no  p^ 
text  for  resisting,  as  it  was,  in  one  point  of  view,  merely  niq 
ter  of  internal  regulation,  and  related  to  a  subject  of  the  Cm 
nese  Empire.  The  Captain  of  the  Doris  frigate  had  tioIkI 
tile  neutrality  of  China,  '  by  tile  seizure  of  an  American  slj 

*  within  the  undisputed  limits  of  the  Chinese  dominii 
the  Canton  government  applied  to  the  Supercargoes  for  redre 
Tiie  latter  represented  in  reply,  '  that  they  had  no  control  <r 

*  his  Majesty  s  ships,'  and  (hat  it  wasiuaiiilesily  unjust  to  mti 
them  responsible  lor  the  acts  of  their  couiiiittudcrs.  The  Viq 
roy  of  course  '  refusexl  to  admit  tlie  sepuration  of  authorin 
ftnd  persisted  in  liis  demaml  for  immediate  redress.     He  furtlll 

'  eoUeavom-ed  to  force  compliance  with  hin  rcrjuisition  for  thea 
Rioval  of  the  men  of  war,  by  a  series  of  acts  al!  more  or  lees  embarrMT 
ing  to  tlie  supercargoes.  Chinese  of  all  descriptiuns  were  prohibit^ 
from  serving  in  the  English  factory  ;  the  addresses  of  the  select  co^ 
mittee  were  returned  unopened ;  and  ilie  use  of  the  Chinese  charact 
in  such  documents,  from  which  much  advantage  liad  been  derivedfij 
the  conduct  of  public  businesit,  was  forbidden  for  the  future,  Tlr 
Chinese  linguist,  Ayew,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  factory  i 
carry  the  portrait  of  the  Prince  ReeeHt  lo  the  minister  Sun^-ta-jin',  4 
Pekmt  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  beat,  or.  the  ground  ofhisconnf-' 
ion  with  foreigners ;  and  it  was  indirectly  asserted,  ibat  he  was  e 
ged  in  treasonable  practices  witli  the  same  persons.  This  man 
also  accused  of  an  illegal  atteinpt  to  purchase  rank,  for  which  he  n 
by  his  former  occupation  of  a  servant)  disquoliGed.'  p.  44> 

Upon  this  awkward   dilemma  Mr.  Ellis  parades  very  pret- 
tily ;  be  makes  very  proper  distinctions,  and  takes  exceediogly 
official  objections  to  the  (enaciousness  of  the  Supercargoes,  who, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  character  of  the  individuals  to  whom  tli 
were  opposed,  and  knowing  that  in  all  transactions  witli  I 
Chinese,  partial  concession  is  tlie  sure  precursor  of  entire  sti 
mission,  look  the  only  course  that  promised  any  chance  of  sw 
cess.     They  made  no  distinctions,  lliey  adopted  no  half  mei 
mires,  they  insisted  on  the  release  of  Ayew,  and  when  the  Via 
roy  refused  to  recede,  tliey  immediately  stopped  the  trade.  TbU 
step  was  decisive ;  the  local  government  gave   way,  apd  tha 
result  of  the  negotiation  was  the  adjustment  of  the  points  at 
issue,  lo  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Committee.     Had  Uiis 
been  a  question  between  European  courts,  there  would  have 
been  no  hesitation  on  the  proper  mode  of  meeting  the  demand 
of  rejiaration  ;  the  ship  roust  have  been  released,  and  the  tres- 
pass disavowed ;  but  in  the  present  cose,  (altliougU  we  \rust 
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• 

tbe  ship  was  subsequently  given  up,  by  the  act  of  the  British 
goyernoaent,)  and  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Super- 
cargoes^ it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  they  could,  consistently 
"With  sound  policy,  have  adopted  a  different  line  of  conduct  from 
that  which  they  actually  pursued. 

Such,  however,  was  the  unpleasant  state  of  things  which  re- 
sulted from  these  and  other  disagreements,  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  make  an  attempt  at  a  general  adjustment,  by  direct 
Degotiation,  and  for  that  purpose  an  embassy  was  despatched  to 
the  seat  of  the  Chinese  government.  The  naval  part  of  the  expe- 
dition consisted  of  the  ships  and  commanders  named  in  our  last 
Number,  and  the  principal  direction  of  the  Embassy  was  entrusted 
to  Lord  Amherst ;  Sir  George  Staunton  was  Second  Commis- 
sioner, and  Mr.  Ellis  third  ;  Messrs.  Toone^  Davis^  Manning, 
and  Morrison,  were  '  Chinese  secretaries,* 

'  In  describing  the  relative  ranks  of  Lord  Amherst,  Sir  George 
Staunton,  and  myself,  Mr.  Morrison  used  the  terms  Chinff-wang-chae, 
middle  deputed  person  from  the  king ;  Tso-wang-chae,  Tefl  hand  de- 
puted person  ;  and  Yew-wang-chae,  right  hand  deputed  person  :  mid* 
'  dle»  len,  and  right  being  in  the  gradation  of  our  situations/  p.  62. 

On  the  98th  July,  1816,  the  ships  reached  their  anchorage 
in  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  on  the  0th  August,  the  Ambassador 
landed.  The  intermediate  time  had  beeu  employed  in  prepa- 
ratory visits  and  arrangements.  A  Tartar  Mandarin,  whose 
name  was  Kwang,  was  Chin-chae  or  Imperial  Commissioner, and 
Chang  and  Yin  were  his  subordinate  coadjutors.  It  seems  that 
in  China,  the  order  of  precedence  is  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  official  employment  in  which  the  individual  is  engaged^ 
and  not  by  gradation  of  rank  ;  and  in  the  present  case  Kwang 
'^  wore  only  a  crystal  button'  on  his  cap,  while  Chang,  who 
was  a  civil  Mandarin,  ^  had  a  blue  button,  and  Yin,  the  mili- 
■*  tary  Mandarin^  a  red  button.*  The  day  after  their  landing 
they  had  a  specimen  of  Chinese  police. 

*  We  witnessed  this  morning  the  punishment  of  face  slapping,  in- 
flicted with  a  short  piece  of  hide,  half  an  inch  thick.  The  nair  of  the ' 
culprit  was  twisted  till  his  eves  almost  started  from  their  sockets,  and 
on  nis  cheeks,  much  distended,  the  blows  were  struck.  His  crime  was 
said  to  be  robbing  from  the  baggage-boats.  The  executioner  and  those 
concerned  in  the  punishment,  seemed  to  delight  in  his  sufieriags.* 
p.  82. 

The  first  impressions  produced  by  Chinese  scenery,  manners^ 
and  population,  have  been  so  frequently  described,  Uiat  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  repeat  Mr.  Ellis's  observations.  He  had  very 
early  occasion  to  confirm  Mr.  Barrow's  charge  of  Jrawzinesa 
against  the  whole  race,  and  was  much  annoyed  by  the  unne- 
cessary and  indecent  nudity  of  the  lower  orders.  The  approach 
to  Tien-sing,  is  represented  as  destitute  of  local  attractions^  but 
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extremely  striking,  from  the  immense  but  orderly  population 
assembled  to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  Embassy,  from  the  no- 
velty of  the  architecture,  the  countless  a&semblage  of  junks, 
and  the  high  cultivation  of  the  surrounding  country.  Aquong 
the  soldiers  were  observed  ^  some  companies  dressed  in  long 

*  yellow  and  black-strtped  garments,    covering  them  Utelrally 

*  from  head  to  foot ;  they  are  intended  to  represent  tigers,  but 

*  certainly  are  more  likely  to  excite  ridicule  than  terror/  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  iii:pression  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Alexander,  by  the  sight  of  these  troops.  In  his 
Costume  of  C^iina,  he  gives  a  spirited  figure  of  one  of  these 
warriors,  (whose  yellow  dress,  however,  is  stripetl  with  branm^) 
and  describes  them  as  more  apparently  efficient  than  any  other 
class  of  Chinese  soldiery. 

At  Tien-sing  began  those  discussions,  bickerings,  and  in- 
trigues, which  rendered  the  situation  of  the  Embassy  so  uncom- 
fortable to  the  individaals  composing  it,  so  inauspicious  of  any 
favourable  result,  and  which  terminated  in  its  abrupt  dismissal. 
The  Ambassador  was  invited  to  an  imperial  entertainment,  and 
he  i^ccordingly  proceeded,  with  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  to  the 
place  prepared  for  his  reception. 

*  We  arrived  without  interruption  at  the  Hall,  along  building  sup- 
ported by  light  wooden  pillars.  At  about  one -third  of  the  room, 
Defore  a  skreen,  a  table  with  yellow  silk  hanging  before  it  met  our 
eyes,  a  symptom  of  the  discussion  that  awaited  us.  The  Mandarins 
were  all  in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  principally  of  civil  orders.'  p.  9K 

After  a  few  unmeaning  compliments,  Kwang  entered  upon 
business,  by  an  intimation  that  the  Yellow  Screen  was  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Emperor,  and  that  Lord  Amherst  and  his 
companions  would  be  expected  to  perform  the  Ko-  tou  before  it. 
This  ceremony  consists  in  kneeling  and  bowing  the  head  nine 
times,  letting  it  come  each  time  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
In  reply,  his  JLordship  referred  to  the  precedent  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, and  expressed  his  intention  of  regulating  his  conduct 
by  it  in  all  points.  To  the  utter  astonishment,  no  doubt,  even 
of  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habitual  and 
systematic  disregard  to  truth  universal  in  China,  Kwang  coolly 
rejoined,  that  Lord  Macartney  had  actually  submitted  to  the  ut- 
tnost  requisitions  of  the  Chinese  ceremonial,  and  that,  in  par* 
ticutar,  he  had  performed  the  Ko-tou,  not  only  before  the  Kra* 
peror,  but  on  other  occasions.  This  impudent  falsehood  was 
supported  by  Kwang's  fellow-commissioner,  Soo,  who  not  only 
afhrraed  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  its  performance  by  Lord 
M.,  but  had  the  effrontery  to  appeal  to  Sir  Qeorge  Staunton 
himself,  as  also  an  evidence  of  the  fact.  For  Sir  George  to 
have  denied  this  peremptorily  and  at  once,  would  have  been 
only  to  make  it  a  q^uestion  of  personal  memory  or  veracity ;  it 
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was  therefore  merely  remarked  in  answer,  that  Sir  Georg^y  at' 
the  time  referred  to,  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
that  it  was  manifestly  improper  to  place  any  reliance  upon  his 
recollections  of  an  event  which  bad  happened  twenty-tlirec  years 
previously ;  but  tliat  resistance  to  the  present  requisition  rested' 
upon  (he  authentic  and  official  records  of  the  former  Embassy. 
After  much  caviilinsi^  respecting  this  weighty  matter,  the  Man- 
darins pleaded  the  responsibility  they  should  incur  by  givin 
way,  and  expressed  their  apprehension^  of  the  Imperial  dis^ 
pleasure. 

*  Lord  Amherst  observed  in  reply,  that  he  could  not  possibly  an- 
ticipate the  Emperor's  being  dissatisfied  with  the  same  demonstrations 
of  respect  that  had  been  accepted  by  Kien-Lung,  his  illustrious  father. 
They  then  declared,  that  the  Emperor  Kien-Lung  had  been  much 
displeased,  and  that  the  princes  and  nobles  had  considered  it  most  ex« 
traordinary  that  they  should  prostrate  themselves,  while  the  Engli^ 
remained  standing/  p.  94. 

After  this  complete  and  unblushing  retraction  of  their  for*- 
mer  assertion,  some  further  conversation  took  place,  daring* 
which  something  like  a  threat  was  intimated,  that  the  anger  w 
the  Emperor  might  be  awakened  against  the  King  of  England. 
'  This  observation  Mr.  Morrison  very  properly  refused  to  inter-* 

*  pret.'     At  length  they  yielded ;  but  when  l^rd  Amherst  bad- 
said,  that  though  ^  it  was  customary  only  to  bow  once  before 

*  the  tlirone  of  his  own  sovereign,^  he'  *  should  not  hesitate  to' 

*  repeat  his  bows,  as  often  as  they  should  make  their  prostra- 

*  tions,^  the  Chinese,  with  characteristic  illtberallty,  ended- 
vourcd  to  graft  upon  this  voluntary  concession,  a  deman<l  that 
Lord  Amherst  should  kneel  upon  one  knee.  This  was  rejected, 
and  after  duly  honouring  the  Yellow  Screen^  the  ))arty  sat' 
down  to  dinner.  A  dramatic  exhibition  formed  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment; it  was  very  showy,  very  noisy,  and  perfectly-  un- 
intelligible :  ^  the  part  of  a  stag  was  the  best  performed -in.  the* 

*  piece.* 

On  the  14th  August,  they  leil  Tien-sing  in  the  junks  pro- 
vided for  their  accommodation,  and  passed  on  the  river  a  pro- 
digious fleet  of  corn  vessels,  laden  with  the  imperial  revenue, 
which,  it  appears,  is  frequently  paid  in  kind :  the  number  of 
the  grain  junks  is  estimated  at  nearly  fifteen  hundred,  carrying 
about  120  tons  each.  We  spare  our  readers  the  perpetual  dis- 
cussions between  the  Oommissioners  and  the  Chinese,  On  points 
of  detul.  At  one  time,  the  mimber  of  attendants,  -at  anotiier, 
specifically  the  band,  were  objected  to;  tlien,  the  sailing  of 
the  ships  from  the  anchorage  in  the  YeHow  Sea,  excited  dis- 
pleasure and  alarm;  but  still  the  K^-toa  was  super-eminent; 
it  was  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  Mandarins,  and  Lord  Amherst 
had  the  agreeable  employmeot  of  ref^teling,  ahnost  daily^  the 
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samerouiiil  of  oUjectlon  and  explanatiou.  Al  length,  ftfter  tl 
Knibassy  had  been  compelled  to  stuj),  and  even  to  refro^cu 
during  a  sliort  interval,  an  edict  was  received,  directing  (hi 
it  should  proceed  to  Toiig-chow,  wliere  it  ivoiild  be  met  by  F 
and  AIoo,  two  Mandarins  of  still  higher  rank  than  Kwang  a 
800.  Of  these  new  negotiutors  the  first  was  u  Koong-yay. 
title  considered  by  Mr.  £lhs  as  equivalent  to  that  of  Dul 
and  llie  latter  was  President  of  the  tribtinal  of  ceremonies. 
tMinst^queuce  of  "this  arrangement,  the  fleet  again  put  forwar 
and  soon  reached  the  jilace  of  its  destination. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Tong-chow,  ilie  Embassy  receivi 
u  preliminary  visit  from  six  Mandarins,  who  conducted  tlieu. 
selves  with  excessive  rudeness,  and  retired,  after  aniiouncai 
that  the  interview  with  the  imiierial  delegates  would  take  |' 
on  the  morrow.  At  (he  appointed  time,  the  party  proceedi 
to  the  public  hall,  where  they  found  Ho,  Moo,  Soo,  and  Kwaf  ^ 
The  Koong-yay  took  the  lend  in  the  dt^eussiuu.  When  Hr. 
Morrison  requested  chairs  for  the  Cominis^ionerR,  IIo  replied 
that  the  business  would  be  transacted  standing;  and  added* 
that  he  and  his  colleague  had  been  deputed  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  Tartar  ceremony.  When  Lord  Amherst  re- 
marked that  a  different  mode  of  manifesting  respect  had  been 
admitted  by  Kien-Lung,  IIo  answered  abruptly,  '  What  ha] 
'  pened    in  the  fifty-eighth  year,   bclungcd  Id  tiiat  year^  < 

*  )>resent  is  the  affaii  of  this  einbasby,  aiid  the  regtUations  i| 

*  the  Celestial  Empire  must  be  complii.-d  with,  there  is  ne  altfl 

*  native.*      On  a  further  reference  to  (he  conduct   of   Kia 
Lung,  the  '  Duke'  vehemently  exctaimed:  '  As  tliere  is 
'  one  Gun,    (here  is  only  one  Ta-whaug-le;  he  is  the  univei 

*  sovereign,  aud  all  must  pay  him  homage.'  A  confer 
conducted  iu  tUlu  temper,  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  satb^ 
factory  result;  it  apjieared  to  be  the  intentiou  of  Un  to  carr^ 
his  point  by  intimidation ;  his  manner  was  imperious  and  vehe- 
ment, and  his  lips  quivered  with  rage.  At  lengtli.  Lord  Am- 
herst terminated  the  business  by  putting  into  the  hand-:  of  the 
Koong-yay,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  which  had  been 
previously  prepared  and  held  in  readiness  for  the  present  crisis. 
This  step  seemed  to  produce  a  strong  sensation.  Ho  exhibited 
cousidcrable  surprise,  tiansferrcd  the  letter  to  dlou,  and  even 
followed  the  Ambassador  a  few  steps  towards  the  door.  After 
tliis  inlerriew  several  days  elaptted,  during  which  various  mes- 
sages were  interchauged  (o  very  little  purpose  ;  but,  at  length, 
in  consequence  of  an  olhcial  note  Irotn  Lord  Amherst,  a  final 
conference  was  appointed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  business  «f_ 
the  Tartar  ceremouy  ujiderwent  a  gra^e  re-exaiuinfllio 
grand  council  of  the  Embassy,  in  winch  we  collect  t 
£Ui$«  tvUu  seems  tiU  iloiig  tM  iiave  been  owst  uawadm 
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aojuons  for  prpstratioD,  pressed  bis  opinion  somewhat  urg^eotly, 
ivtule  Sir  Gteorge  Stauntou,  incomparably  and  in  every  point  of 
Tiew  the  best  judge,  as  steadily  counselled  resistance.  It  was, 
Iioweyer^  agreed  to  try  the  effect  of  stipulating  for  solid  ad- 
vantages in  return  for  concession  in  this  particular.  Sir  George 
haying  given  a  qualified  opinion  that  <  reasons  might  be  found 

*  for  taking  a  difierent  view  of  the  question,*  urovided  that  a 
fair  expectation  should  be  '  held  out  of  obtainmg  the  ulterior. 

*  objects  of  the  mission/  in  the  subsequent  interview  witli  the 
Imperial  delt^tes,  this  suggestion,  evidently  a  very  reluctant 
and  even  almost  forced  concession  on  the  part  of  Sir  6.  Staun- 
too,  was  acted  u]>on;  and  to  the  appearance  of  vacillation 
which  was  tlms  given  to  the  intentions  and  actions  of  the  Em* 
baasy,  we  feel  disposed  to  refer  much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
embarrassment  and  hopelessness  which  from  this  period  at- 
tended all  its  movements. 

Ho  was  now  all  graciousness,  and  while  he  pledged  himself 
to  notbmgy  gave  hopes  of  obtaining  every  thing:  ^  Comply 
'  vrith  the  ceremony^  and  I  am  your  friend  at  Pekin.'  Oa 
their  return,  the  subject  was  again  discussed  by  tiie  English 
Commissioners ;  Lord  Amherst  expressed  his  inclination  to 
yield  the  point,  and  I,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  *  expressed  my  com- 

*  plete  ooncurrence.*  Sir  George  expressed  a  wish  to  tak^ 
the  opinioDS  of  the  gehtlanen  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Canton,'  «id  the  result  of  his  inquiry  was  theur  entire  appro- 
bation of  his  own  unaltered  conviction,  that  compliance  would 
be  ^  highly  iojurious  to  the  Company's  interests.'  In  the  mean 
time.  Ho  was  actively  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the 
journey  to  Pekin  ;  and  having,  aa  he  supposed,  ascertained  the 
happy  results  of  intimidation  in  the  present  instance,  bad  ap« 
parently  resolved  to  risk  every  thing  upon  its  efiects  when  the 
wavering  recusants  should  stand  before  the  full  splendoiur  and 
iwfulness  of  Imperial  Mi^jesty.  Noti^ithstanding  an  explicit 
Bole  from  Lord  Amherst,  iie  persisted  in  hurrying  offtha  JBm- 
Ussy  to  Pekm,  which  city  it  was  not,  however,  allowed  to 
enter,  but  after  a  circuit  round  part  ^f  the  walls,  vras  carried 
fiirward  at  once  to  the  palace  of  Yuen^min-yuen.  The  extra- : 
ordinary  scene  which  took  place  we  shall  leave  Mr.  Ellis,  to 
describe  in  his  own  words. 

«  The  carriage  stopped  under  some  trees,  and  we  ourselves  were! 
conducted  to  a  small  apartment  bclongiDg  to  a  range  of  buildings  in  a'- 
Moare ;  Mandarins  of^all  buttons  vrere  in  waiting ;  several  Princes  oP 
the  blood,  distinguished  by  clear  ruby  buttons  and  rouiid  flowered 
badges,  were  among  them :  the  silence,  and  a  certain  air  of  regularity, 
dkanced  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Sovereign.  The  small  apartment 
fflucfa  out  of  repair  into  which  we  were  huddled,  now  witnessed  a  scene ' 
{ InliSTO  unpamlelf  4  i^  the  bi|tory  gf  diplvjnacy.   Lord  Amherst  had 
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scarcely  takenhisBcat,  when  CI iangde]iveret]ameEsagerromHo(Koong* 
y&y),infurnn'ng  liim  that  the  Emperor  wished  to  see  the  Eiubafisador, 
his  Son,  end  the  Coram  is  toners,  immcdjateiy.  Much  surprise  was  na- 
turaliy  expressed ;  the  previous  arangement  for  thti  tith  uf  the  Chinese 
mnnth,  a  period  certflinly  much  too  early  Tur  camlbrl,  was  adverted  tOi 
and  the  uiter  impossibility  uf  his  Excellency  appearing  b  hiti  preseot 
El3t«  of  &ttgue,  inanition,  and  deficiency  of  every  necessary  eqoip- 
ment,  was  strongly  urged.  Chnng  wus  very  uuwiiling  to  be  the 
bearer  jf  this  answer,  but  was  fioBlly  obliged  to  consent.  During  thts 
time  the  rooui  had  filled  with  fpectntors  of  nil  ages  qnd  ranks,  who 
rudely  pressed  upon  us  to  gratify  their  brutal  curiosity,  for  such  it 
may  be  called,  as  they  seemed  to  regard  us  rather  as  wild  beasts  than 
mere  Etrangers  of  the  same  species  with  themselves.  Soma  oilier 
messages  were  interchanged  between  the  Koong-yay  and  Lord  Am- 
herst, who,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  given,  stated  the  indc- 
corum  and  irregularity  of  his  appearing  without  his  credentials.  In 
his  reply  to  this  it  was  said,  that  in  the  proposed  audience  the  Empe- 
ror  merely  wished  to  see  the  Embassador,  and  had  no  intention  of  en- 
tering upon  businws.  Lord  Amherst  having  persisted  in  ex- 
pressing the  inadmissibility  of  the  proposition,  and  in  transmitting, 
through  the  KuonK-yity,  an  humble  request  to  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty, that  he  would  ne  graciously  pleased  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  Chaiie 
and  another  Mandarin  finally  proposed  that  his  Excellencey  should 
go  over  to  the  Koong-yay's  apartments,  from  whence  a  reference 
might  be  made  to  the  Emperor.  Lord  Amherst  having  alleged  bu* 
dily  iiiness  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  declining  the  audience,  readily 
saw,  that  if  lie  went  to  the  Koong  yay,  this  plea,  which,  to  tl>e  Chinese' 
(though  now  scarcely  admitted),  was  in  general  the  most  forcible, 
would  cease  to  avail  him,  positively  declined  compliance:  this  pro- 
duced a  visit  from  the  Koong-yay,  who,  too  much  mtcrested  and  agi- 
tated to  heed  ceremony,  stood  by  Lord  Amherst,and  used  every  {irgu- 
roent  to  induce  him  to  obey  the  Emperor's  commands.  Among  other, 
topics  he  used.that  of  bemg  received  with  our  own  cerem«ny,  i)u~~ 
the  Chinese  words  "  ne-rountihlee,"  your  own  ceremony.  All  prorj 
ineffectual,  with  some  roughness,  but  under  pretext  offriendly  violr'" 

he  laid  hands  on  Lord  Amherst,  to  take  him  from  the  room  ;  atto 

Mandarin  followed  his  csamplc.  His  lordship,  with  great  firninei_ 
and  dignity  of  manner,  shook  them  off,  declaring,  that  nothing  but  the 
extremest  violence  should  induce  him  lo  quit  that  room  for  any  other 
place  but  the  residence  assigned  to  him  j  adding,  that  he  was  so  ovor- 
come  by  fiitigue  and  bodily  illness, a;  absolutely  to  require  repose.  Lord 
Amherst  further  pointed  out  the  gross  insult  he  had  already  received* 
in  having  been  exposed  to  the  intrusion  and  indecent  curiosity  of  crowils 
ijho  appeared  to  view  him  rather  as  a  wild  beast  tlian  the  representa- 
tive uf  a  powerful  Sovtreign:  at  all  events,  he  entreated  the  Koong-' 
yay  to  suhmil  hiK  request  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  who,  he  felt  con&>' 
dent  would,  in  eonsideration  of  his  illness  and  fatigue,  dispense  with  hia 
immediate  appearance  The  Koong-yay  then  pressed  Lord  Amlieret' 
to  come  to  his  apartments,  alleging  that  they  were  cooler)  more  coa- 
venient,  and  more  private ;  this  Lord  Amherst  decUned,  saying  that  he 
was  totally  uotit  for  any  place  but  his  own  reaideuce.    The  Koong-yay 


otber, 
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having  failed  ia  bis  attempt  to  persuade  him,  left  the  room  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  Emperor's  pleasure  upon  theaubject.*  pp.  177—180 

The  Embassy  was  immediately  ordered  oflT,  without  the  ia- 
ten^al  of  a  single  day;  and  the  inconveniences  and  even  mise- 
ries of  the  night  journey  which  folio  wed,  are  described  by  Mr. 
Ellts  with  admirable  pathos,  but  with  soipewhat  too  much  sim- 
plicity for  the  grave  dignity  of  an  ambassador. 

'  Haxring  given  up  my  chair  to  an  invalid,  I  returned  in  one  of  the 
carta  ;  die  motion  was  bearable  till  we  came  on  the  paved  road,  when 
the  jolting  became  intolerable ;  it  was  a  repeated  dislocation  of  every 
part  of  the  frame ;  each  jolt  seemed  sufficientho  have  destroyed  life, 
which  yet  remained  to  undergo  the  dreadful  repetiuon.  The  elements 
combined  with  the  imperial  displeasure  to  annoy  us;  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents ;  not,  however,  so  violently  as  to  deter  the  spectators  from 
indulging  their  curiosity  by  thrusting  lanterns  into  the  chairs  and  carts 
to  have  a  fuller  view  of  our  persons.  I  certainly  never  felt  so  irritated 
in  my  life.  To  be  exposed  to  such  indecent  curiosity,  while  suffering 
considerable  pain  from  the  jolting,  was  too  much  for  the  best  tempers 
to  bear  patiently,  and  produced  in  me  something  not  far  removed 
firom  phrensy,  T he  darkness,  holes  in  the  road,  and  heavy  rain,  ren- 
dered walking  almost  impracticable,  which,  however,  I  attempted,  and 
should  have  persisted,  had  I  not  apprehended  being  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  party/  p.  186. 

As  the  saccess  or  failure  of  the  mission  depended  so  completely 
upon  this  point,  we  have  felt  it  ris^ht  to  give  a  tolerably  extended 
detail  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,   and  we  shall 
now  take  leave  of  it,  with  the  additional  remark,  that  great  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  transaction  by  the  edicts  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.    It  appears  Uiat  the  Emperor  was  throughout  deceived ; 
tliat  he  had   all  along  supposed  that  the    Ko-iou    had  been 
actually  performed  by  our  countrymen,  and  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  comply  with  the  ordinary  process  of  the  court-ceremo- 
nial.    In  consequence  of  their  misconduct  on  this  occasion,  the 
four  Chinese  commissioners  were  punished  by  partial  degrada- 
tioB,  and  at  one  time  a  sort  of  apologetic  statement  was  issued 
nader  Imperial  authority.    The  tenaciousuess  with  which  the 
present    court  adhered  to  the  point  of  ceremony,  contrasted 
>rith  its  remission  in  the  case  of  Lord  Macartney,  seems  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  conscious  weakness  of  the  government. 
[   Kien-Iong  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  ability ;  and  assured  of  the 
I   stability  of  bis  rule,  he  was  less  disposed  to  obstinacy  in  points 
I   esseatially  unimportant ;  but  the  present  Monarch  is  affirmed  to 
be  of  a  weak /and  capricious  character,  and  if  we  may  draw  any 
ioference  from  the  recent  disturbances,  appears  to  hold  an  un- 
cotain  sceptre;   hence  he  is  the  more  anxious  for  exterior 
hooiage,  and  reluctant  to  part  with  even  the  shadow  of  power* 
As  an  instance  of  the  entire  depravation  of  the  moral  sense,  in 
all  classes  of  Chinese  society,  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the 
Vol.  IX.  N.  S.  D 
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Emperor  is  said  to  have  distinctly  aiftrmed  that  fi0  tv!tne99ed  tlie 
perionnance  of  (!\e  Ko-toii  hy  F-ord  Macartney,  in  the  presence 
of  Kien-hin;]^.   On  I'nc  rctiirn,  iMr.  EMis 

'  visited  a  small  miao  or  temple,  dedicated,  as  I  ivas  informed,  to  the 
God  of  Fire  ;  Iiis  igneous  podbhip  was  a  .'^liort  figure  seated  on  a  throne, 
holding  a  di;iwn  sword  iii  one  hasid  and  a  serpentine  ring  in  the  other; 
two  dwarf- like  figures  stood  near  him,  each  with  rings:  there  were 
three  other  figures  Ic^ss  perfect,  on  the  side  of  the  building.  This 
wiao  was  under  repair,  and  the  workmen  were  cooking  their  victuals 
in  the  very  sanctum.  Ueligion  seems  to  sit  very  easily  en  the  Chinese. 
In  their  feelings  or.  this  head  they  resemble  the  ancient  Pagans;  the 
worship  of  the  gods  forms  part  of  their  civil  in.stltutions  und  daily  ha- 
bits, but  n^'ver  deeply  influences  their  p  issions.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  attribute  the  late  edicts  against  Chiisiians  to  religioas  persecution; 
they  arose  from  an  alleged  connexion  with  the  malconten.s,  not,  I  un- 
derstand, without  foundation.'    p.  201. 

As  we  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  make,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  religion  among  tbc 
Chinese,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  in  this  place  (o  a  few  briff 
stalemcnts.  ?vir.  Ellis's  ass.:rlion,  that  relii^ion  seems  to  maUl  * 
hut  little  iir.pre^.sioH  on  the  feelings  of  the  Chinese,  appears  to 
be  sufficiently  confirmed  hy  the  t^enerally  dilapidated  state  of  the 
sacred  edifice  sin  China,  and  hy  the  de^^raded  condition  and  morals 
of  the  sacerdotal  order.  Even  tlic  temple  of  Kaii-inini^'SZe,  which 
is  stated  to  be  ^  under  the  special  |)roteciion  of  the  emperor,* 
and  to  receive  annually  un  alio wi' nee  of  10,000  dollars,  is  de- 
scribed as  fi^rcaily  'out  of  repair,'  and  it  is  subsequently  intimated, 
that  the  benefactions  from  the  present  dynasty  have  ceased.  The  ^ 
Chinese  government  is  tolerant.  Muhomedans  are  said  to  be 
eligible  to  oiFice,  and  that  ubi<juitarian  race,  the  Jews,  iidiabit, 
in  diminished  numbers,  the  province  of  Ilonan.  Mr.  Morrison 
made  every  j)cssil)le  inquiry  respectiui^  them,  but  he  could  meet 
with  only  oiie  individual  who  was,  iu  the  smallest  degree,  aC' 
quainted  with  their  existence. 

*  The  man's  knowledge  was  so  confined,  that  he  threw  little  light 
upon  their  actual  condition.  Their  numbers  are  much  diminished* 
Pcrc  Jo'ane,  in  17C4,  describes  them  as  paying  the  usual  Chinese 
honours  to  the  temple  of  Confucius,  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
the  tablet  of  the  Emperor.  Their  books  did  not  reach  lower  than  the 
Pentateuch  ;  they  were,  however,  acquainted  with  the  names  of  David, 
Solomon,  Ezekiel,  and  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach.  Their  entrance  into 
China  took  place  about  two  hundred  year^  before  the  Christian  era.' 
p.  283. 

The  best  speciiren  of  a  Chinese  temple,  was  visi(ed  at  a  8Ub- 
scquent  period  of  the  journey,  and  as  it  is  an  exceedingly  clear 
and  intellgihlc  representation,  we  shall  extract  it  here.       *    ' 

*  It  was,  as  usu:)l,  divided  into  courts,  four  in  number,  the  two  in- 
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|ier  appropriated  to  the  priests.  The  first  contained  two  square  pavilions 
with  richly  decorated  roofs ;  on  the  several  pinnacles  were  small  figures 
of  animals ;  the  frieze  looked  like  green  ent^mel,  and  had  a  very  pleas- 
ing effect ;  the  tiles  were  of  bright  yellow.  In  these  pavilions  were 
kurge  slabs  of  black  marble  placed  upright  on  pedestals  on  which  were 
inscriptions.  Galleries  on  each  side  contained  the  usual  figures  of 
civil  and  military  Mandarins.  A  t  the  very  extreme  of  this  court  was 
a  colossal  statue  of  the  Dragon  King.  leaving  passed  through  the  first 
court>  we  entered  that  containing  the  divinity  representing  the  Em- 
peror's mother,  to  whom  the  miao  is  dedicated ;  she  was  seated  with 
two  attendants  standing  near  her,  a  yellow  robe  was  thrown  round  the 
body,  and  on  her  head  was  a  crown  or  large  bonnet :  the  figure  was  ricldy 
gilt.  The  cross  beams  of  the  ceiling  were  decorated  with  golden  dra- 
gons on  a  bright  blue  ground.  Round  the  roofs  of  the  temple  were 
lomaments  resembling  spears  and  tridents.  A  lustre,  composed  of 
bom  lanterns  and  strings  of  coloured  glass  beads,  hung  from  the 
centre :  two  large  horn  lanterns  were  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  with 
polished  metal  skreens  near  them,  used  as  reflectors  to  increase  the 
Brilliancy  when  the  whole  are  lighted.  Every  part  of  the  roof  was 
mbly  carved  and  gilt,  and  surrounded  by  a  frieze  variegated  with 
gneOy  red,  and  black  decorations.  In  the  open  area  of  the  court,  a 
metal  vessel^shaped  not  unlike  a  Ta  or  Pagoda  was  placed,  where  in- 
fOBse  is  kept  burning ;  the  gongs,  drums,  and  other  instruments  be- 
UM^ng  to  the  temple,  corresponded  to  the  superiority  of  the  rest  of 
the  edifice.  We  found  the  pru  sts  very  well  disposed  to  do  the  honours, 
9nd  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  an  ofiermg  of  a  dollar  '  p.  274. 

When  the  party  had  reached  Tien-sing,  on  its  return,  the 
junks,  instead  of  continuing  their  course  down  the  Pei-ho, 
turned  into  the  Eu-hp  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  inland 

(assage  to  Canton.     At  Lin-tsin-chow,  they  entered  the  Cha- 
ho,  or  riTer  mx\\  locks,  a  stream  whose  naTigalion  has  been  im- 
proved  by  art. 

<  Our  boatmen,  on  entering  the  Cha-kho,  performed  ^  Sacrifice, 
either  to  the  protecting  deity  of  the  boat,  or  to  the  god  of  the  stream, 
A  cock  was  IsiWed  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  bows  of  the  boat 
sprinkled  witli  the  blood ;  it  was  afterwards  roasted,  and  spread  with 
Sfiher  eatables,  consisting  of  boiled  pork,  sallad,  and  pickles,  upon  the . 
teecastle,  before  a  sheet  of  coloured  paper :  a  pot  of  Sam-shoo,  with 
Iva  small  cups,  and  a  pair  of  chopsticks,  were  placed  near  the  prq- 
nnoDS.  The  son  <^the  master  of  the  boat  officiated  as  priest,  and  th^ 
cwemony  consisted  in  throwing  two  cups  of  the  liquor  and  a  little  of 
|l)e  provisions  overboard  ;  ^ome  gilt  paper  was  then  burnt,  and  two 
Uriags  of  crackers  discharged :  the  remainder  of  the  provisions  were 
lAcB  away  to  feast  upon.  While  this  ceremony  was  carrying  on,  on 
Ihe  Ibrecastle,  the  women  on  board  were  burning  paper  and  incense 
Mm  the  idol  Khat  always  stands  in  a  shrine  in  the  aftermost  part  of 
the  kinlm  The  master  of  the  vessel  and  his  son  hare  their  fiuniljes  in 
the  boats  and  I  appr^hepd  that  they  have  never  any  other  habitation.' 
p.  84«. 

D  2 
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The  walpr-road  by  which  the  Mi^^iion  travelled,  is,  Ihrougb 

great  part  of  its  track,  rainiiiarly  known  (o  all  readers  uf  travels, 

but  (be  party  was  so  fur  fortunate  as  to  chan^  the  former  route 

iind  to  [mss  alon^  a  coiisiilerable  portion  uf  the  Yang-tse-Kiang 

or  great  river  of  Cliiiia.    In  an  early  part  of  tlieir  progress,  they 

visiled  the  extensive  but  decaying  city  of  Nankin,  which  has  nnt 

been  approached  by  European  travellers  for  more  than  a  century. 

^  ^r.  Ellis,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  reachinc;  the  celebrated 

—.porcelain  tower,  which  be  describes,  from  a  distant  view,  as  oc* 

I'ia^na)  in  form,  nine  stories  in  height;   *  The  colour  is  white, 

K*  and  the  cornices  aj>peiir  plain.     It  is  said  to   have  occui)ied 

W'  nineteen   years  in   building,  and  to  have  cost  fotir  hundred 

mf  thousand  tael^s,  or  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.'     Mr.  E., 

KjtBviiig;  been  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  exploring  the  curiosities 

^iff  Nankin,  amuses  himself  with  recapitulating  some  uf  the  ot- 

■Aractioiis  which  it  does  nut  contain  :  '  Here,'  he  exclaims,  'are 

■ii.nu  tempks,  once  decorated,   and  still  bearing  marks  of  the 

m'f  f^enius  ut  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  no  forums,  ....  no  plains' 

^« with  other  pithy  and  originiil  ucgativcs  of  the  same 

■  ■^ass. 

■r  The  general  scenery  of  the  great  river,  including  the  Po-yang 
K.^ake,  is  exceedingly  magniliceni,  though  Air.  Ellis  complains  of 
Lm  unpleasant  sameness,  even  in  this  picturesque  purt  of  bis 
Kiburney :  we  question  if  Mr.  Havell  would  be  of  Ibe  same 
Bwiiniun.  VVc  ahull  extract  the  descrinlion  of  one  spot  visited  by 
B  Air.  E.,  which  seems  to  combine  the  gruiitl  and  original  features 
B  vf  nature  with  the  peculiai  ittes  uf  Chinese  architecture  and  habits. 

^1*1  bad  a  most  interesting  vralk  to  the  mountain :  a  stream,  fed  from 
B  t^he  wateriall,  wound  through  the  valley,  and  was  crotieed  by  three 
I   bridges,  imc  of  whieh  was  of  twelic  pitrs;  the  Led  wot  neurly  drv, 
I  ^ut  the  length  of  the  bridges  marked,  tlial  at  certain  seasons,  either  of 
I  %eavy  rain  or  melting  snow,  the  streani  must  swell  into  a  considerable 
k'wrrent.     The  clearne&s  of  the  water  was  truly  gratifying  to  the  eye, 
Bifolong  obscured  by  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Pei-ho,    It^u-ho,    Yellow, 
^^nd  Yang-lsc-kiang  rivers.     Leaving  to  our  right  a  large  temple  beau- 
H^ully  situated  tit  the  termination  of  the  ravine,   down   wnivh  the 
Kteactide  tumbles ;  wc  wound  round  a  hill,  and  soon  fell  into  a  stony 
■jBath  leading  to  a  small  la  overlooking  the  waterfall.     At  this  distance 
pibe  building  appeared  like  a  child's  plaything.     Here  1  had  an  oppor- 
I  lunity  of  witnessing  the  trutit  of  the  descriptions  I  had  read  ol'  the 
(fbatures  of  a  granitic  range.     1  he  rocks  rose  in  rude  apiculated  som- 
mita,  survivors  of  the  extensive  degrading  process,  marked  by  the  d»- 
bris  at  the  biittom.     As  we  ascended  by  the  path  of  stone  steps  which 
wound  considerably  to  escape  the  steepness  of  the  ascent.  »e  passed 
several  blocks  of  pure  quarte,  many  of  three  feet  in  depth,  nnd  a  few 
nearly  five  ;  midway  a  vein  of  quartz  two  and  a  half  tett  thick,  seem- 
ed to  cross  the  mountain  horizontally.     The  ground  gUttered   witi) 
mica,  so  as  to  give  the  surface  an  appearance  of  being  strewed  with  span- 
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gles  of  the  precious  metals.  One  stream  falling  over  masses  of  rock* 
gave  out  the  sound  so  sublimely  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  voice  of 
tihe  Almighty, "  the  rush  of  many  waters.''  Thus  the  pauses  which 
the  ste^ness  of  the  ascent  required  were  amply  filled  by  a  contem- 
platioo  m  the  magnificence  above  and  around,  finely  contrasted  with 
the  smiling  neatness  of  the  cultivated  vale  below  us.  An  hour  and  a 
half  brought  us  to  the  pagoda,  which  .proved  to  be  of  seven  stories, 
built  of  the  neighbouring  granite,  and  fifty  feet  in  height;  a  small  idol 
riding  on  a  cow  was  placed  in  an  aperture  on  the  basement  story. 
We  stood  upon  an  insulated  pinnacle,  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from 
the  rocks,  over  whose  surface  the  cascade  tumbled  in  a  perpendicular 
fiill  of  four  hundred  feet.  While  resting  ourselves,  some  priests  were 
observed  standing  on  an  opposite  cliff,  belonging  to  the  college  or  tem- 
ple Dear  the  pagoda,  the  existence  of  which  we  had  already  conjec- 
tured ^m  the  cultivated  patches  near  the  summit:  we  had  no  hesitation 
in  applying  to  them  for  tea>  which  they  readily  supplied  us  with. 
Their  liabitation  was  very  beautifully  situated  in  a  small  hollow  shel- 
tered by  a  few  trees  from  the  wind,  that  was  even  thus  early  in  the 
season  extreoaely  piercing.  The  abstemious  habits  of  their  order,  ex- 
duding  meat,  did  not  enable  the  priests  to  offer  those  solid  refresh- 
Bents  required  b^  so  long  a  walk.  Salted  ginger  and  parings  of  dried 
firuit  were  all  their  stores  afforded ;  the  repast  was  truly  that  of  an  an- 
chorite, and  the  whole  scene  well  adapted  to  devout  meditation.  A 
pbatatioo  of  bamboos,  which  I  jqow  have  no  doubt  of  being  consi- 
oenid  a  sacred  tree,  overhung  the  cascade.  Some  large  plants  of  the 
cameHia  were  growing  on  the  top  and  sides  of  a  cultivated  hill  near 
the:  temple.  Our  descent  only  occupied  three  quarters  of  an  hour: 
towards  the  bottom  I  observed  some  schistus,  which,  I  could  almost 
Tenluretoaaert,  was  below  the  granite:  it  was  micaceous,  with  small 
embedded,  garnets.  On  our  return  we  followed  the  great  road,  and 
near  the  city  passed  .a  temple  of  the  Tao-tze,  remarkable  for  some 
drawings  descriptive  of  a  future  state,  in  which  the  rewards  and  punish* 
nenls  were  represented  by  corresponding  situations  belonging  to  thi|i 
life.'  pp^  839^341. 

Jn  a  subsequent  visit  to  a  temple  and  college,  they  observed  a 
ttatiie  of  Comudus,  with  the  complexion  and  features  decidedly 
Africao.  At  Nang-chang-foo  Mr.  Ellis  was  exceedingly  fortu- 
ttUe. 

^  <  la  a  walk  round  the  walls  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised,  by  com- 
■f  upon  the  f^ace  where  the  examination  for  the  advancement  in  mi- 
Htey  rank  was  holding.  The  place  might  be  called  a  stadium  of 
lixNit  two  hundred  yards  in  lengtn:  at  the  upper  end  a  temporary  hall 
hid  been  erected,  with  an  elevated  throne  or  seat ;  a  row  of  Mandarins, 
is  their  full  dresses,  occupied  each  side,  but  the  distance  at  which  I 
Hood  did  not  enable  me  to  ascertain  whether  the  raised  part  was  occvh 
pied  by  some  Mandarins,  or  by  a  representation  of  the  Imperial  pre- 
At  the  extremity  opposite  to  the  hall  was  a  wall  of  masonry, 
ided  as  a  'butt  for  military  practice,  and,  at  a  short  distance  in 
U-  tt  py-loo..fTom  which  the  candidates,  on  horseback,  armed 
Willi  a  bow  and.  three  arrows,  started;  the  marks  at  which  they  fired, 
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covered  with  white  paper,  were  about  the  height  of  a  tnan»  and  some- 
what wider,  placed  at  interyals  of  (ifly  yards  ;  the  object  was  to  strike 
these  marks  successively  with  the  arrows,  tlie  horses  being  kept  at  full 
speed.  Although  the  bull's  eye  was  not  always  hit,  the  tare^  wn 
never  missed:  the  distance  was  trifling,  not  excetodine' fifteen  or 
twenty  feet.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  skill  was  most  uispia}^  ia 
chargmg  the  bow  without  checking  the  horse.  The  candidates  were 
young  Mandarins,  handsomely  drest  ;  their  horses^  trimmings,  and 
accoutrements  were  in  good  order ;  the  arrows  were  merely  poiatedy 
without  barbs,  to  prevent  accidents,  the  spectators  being  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  mark.  On  the  whole  the  sight  was  interesting,  and  I 
'  iimch  regretted  that  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  the  possmility  of 
giving  onence  by  any  interruption  that  might  thence  arise  to  the  cere* 
roony,  compelled  me  to  remam  only  a  few  minutes.  The  circuit  of  the 
walls  was  five  miles  and  a  half/  p.  355. 

In  a  former  instance  he  huil  witnessed  some  of  the  paradte 
niancenvres  of  the  Chinese  troops. 

<  Wang,  the  principal  military  Mandarin  in  attendance,  having  learnt 
that  Lord  Amherst  wished  to  see  the  Chinese  archers  exercise^  order- 
ed a  few  of  them  out  for  his  inspection.  They  shot  tolerably  well  at  a 
target,  about  the  height  of  a  man,  using  much  gravity  and  ceremony  in 
handling  their  bow  and  arrow ;  the  distance  was  forty  yards.  Thii 
was  followed  by  a  few  match -lock  men,  who  kept  up  a  running^  *fif«, 
round  a  man,  upon  whom  they  wheeled  and  advanced  as  the  phrot.- 
The  movements  resembled  those  of  light  troops,  and  were  not  ill  erne- 
cuted :  they  loaded  and  fired  quicker,  and  with  more  precision,  thaa 
was  expected  from  their  unmilitary  appearance  in  line.  All  these  evo* 
lutions  were  performed  to  the  beat  of  a  drum.  It  is  not  nnusoal  at 
the  military  posts  to  have  the  places  where  each  file  is  to  stand  chalked, 
to  secure  their  keeping  equal  distances.*  p.  291. 

During  this  journey,  Mr.  Ellis  had  frequent  occasion  to  admire 
tlie  powers  of  endurance  manifested  by  the  Chinese  boatmen ; 
they  were  trackin"^  against  the  stream,  dammed  in  many  places, 
so  as  to  give  it  tne.  rapidity  of  a  torrent,  the  bottom,  sHppery 
and  stony ;  and  yet  their  sustenance  of  labour  seemed  to  be  un- 
yielding. In  one  instance  they  worked  for  sixteen  hours.  The 
approach  to  Canton  was  in  magnificent  style ;  the  boats  of  all 
the  European  vessels  attended  the  Ambassador,  and  en  the  1st 
of  January  1817,  our  countrymen  were  restored  to  Eo^^iali  In- 
tercourse and  English  accommodation.  Mr.  Ellis  makes  no  id- 
lusion  whatever,  that  we  have  noticed,  to  the  previous  enfgage- 
ment  between  the  Alceste  and  the  Chinese  batteriesi  but  it 
ap|iears  highly  probable  that  the  result  of  that  afiair,  was,  a  gteA 
alttTation  in  the  conduct  of  the  local  authorities  towards  the 
Enil>a8sy :  they  were  evidently  depressed  and  dismayed  ;  they 
testified  their  displeasure  by  sulienness,  but  never  veqtured.aio 
far  us  opon  defiance.  Though  we  are  unable  to  satisfy  ouraeWea 
as  to  Capiain  MaxwelFs  right  to  force  bis  way  up  tbe  river  ^of 
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Canton  wliboiit  the  permission  of  the  state  to  \vhom  it  belonged  ; 
aiut  althous^h  we  are  quite  sure  that  if  a  Chinese  junk  were  to 
atten^pt  a  forcible  entry  into  the  port  of  London,  it  would  ba  sf?nt 
to  tbe  iiottoin  without  any  ceremony  ;  yet,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  Chiuese  have  received  a  severe  but  salutary  lesson  whicli 
tbeyareiioi  likely  speedily  to  forget.  But  one  more  piv^ce  of 
cerenioDial  iatercourse  now  remained  to  be  adjusted,  and  as  Mr. 
Ellis  is  exeeedingly  brief  in  his  account  of  it,  we  sliall  have  re- 
eouFse  to  Mr.  M'Leod  for  some  additional  particulars.  A 
letter  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Chinese  ministry,  addressed, 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  to  the  Prince  Re;^ent ;  and  a  speech, 
of  a  very  insiilting  kind  had  been  for  some  time  in  rehearsal,  which 
wa«  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Viceroy,  at  the  public  transfer 
of  the  Imperial  epistle  to  Lord  Amiierst.  As  tlie  contents  of 
this  offensive  speech  were  universally  known,  the  Ambassador 
had  aaiple  time  for  preparation  ;  an  intimation  was  therefore 
made  to  the  Viceroy,  that  every  attempt  at  impertinence  would  be 
steadily  repelled. 

'  At  the  time  appointed  this  meeting  of  ceremony  took  place,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of^Urird^,  music,  and  other  attenr 
dants,  there  being  much  estate  observed  on  cacli  side. 

*The  Emperor's  letter,  contaif.ed  in  a  bamboo  case,  covered  v/ith  yel- 
low silky  was  now  taken  from  this  throne,  and  prcoentcd  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor, who  transferred  it  to  his  secrctai*y ;  aiul  the  persons  on  either  side, 
who  were  (by  previous  regnlntion)  allow^nl  chairs,  having  talcen  their 
seats,  and  the  usual    unvarying  number  of  complimentary  questions 
having  been  gone  through,  such  ns  **  What  age  are  ye  ?"  and  some 
others  of  the  same  high    import-.mce.   the  viceroy  b£.';;an    to  state, 
through  the  nnedium  of  Mr.    Morrison,  who  interpreted,  **   By  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  you  have  traded  to  this  country  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  very   much  to  your  advantage."  **  Tell  him,"  said 
Lord  Amherst)  *'  the  advantage  is  mutual.''    This  being  done,   the 
viceroy  replied,  •*  No.   the  advantage  is  very  much  on   your  side." 
*'  Kepeat  to  him,"  said  his  lordship,  "  that  the  advantage  is  strictly 
mutual.*'     From  the  dignified  and  ifidependent  manner  in  which  this 
was  spoken,  (a  manner  which,  of  course,  from  his  peculiar  situation^ 
and  the  different  style  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with  he  could  have  no 
conception  of,)  and  perceiving,  also,  a  determination  to  repulse  every 
thing  bordering  on  impertinence,  he  seemed  to  be  quite  awed  and  dis- 
concerted ;  the  thread  of  his  discourse  was  broken,  and  he  got  no  far* 
tber  on  with  this  mighty  specirnen  of  altiloquence,  than  to  say  some- 
thing about  **  the  subject  being  a  disagreeable  one ;"  when  the  Am- 
bassador, considering  the  public  business  ended  by  the  presentation  of 
the£mperor's  letter,  rose  up,  and  wishing  hifn  a  very  good  morning, 
retired  id  tlie  same  state  as  on  coming  to  this  hall  of  audience.'  p.  1G7. 

The  Ambassador's  residence  was  uy  a  temple,  from  which  a 
kimbering  idol  or  two  had  been  dislodged  to  make  room  fpr  his 
Lordship.    In  that  part  of  the  buildinq^  which  was  not  occupied 
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by  (be  Embassy,  tlie  ceremoincs  of  (heir  religion  were  daily  per-  I 
formed  by  the  prie»t. 

'  I  must  confess  thiit  partf  of  tlie  ceremonial  did  not  seem  lo  want 
solemnity  and  decorum  ;  and  if  the  coantenancc  of  liic  priests  did  not  ' 
display  devout  alttmtinn,  ihey  Iiad  an  expression  of  abstract  nihilil)',  ' 
worlliy  of  the  speculative  absorption  of  the  human,  into  the  divine  e%-  j 
istence  inculcated  by  Hindoo  theology.  The  priests  in  attendance  - 
are  numerous,  and  their  chief  is  of  high  ecdesiaslical  dignity, 

'  The  ready  appropriation  of  so  celebrated  a  place  of  worebip,  ac-  ■" 
companicd  as  it  has  been  by  the  dislodgement  of  so  many  idcJs,  and  - 
euL'h  great  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  compartments,  is  the  last 
and  perhaps  not  the  least  proof  of  the  indifference  of  the  Chinese  to  . 
religious  decencies  :  it  is  also  worth  remarking  that  during  our  stay  in 
the  temple  I  never  observed  any  individual  but  the  priests  engaged  in  | 
acts  of  devotion ;  the  Chinese  looked  on  with  less  curiosity  indeed,  ■ 
but  with  as  much  indifference  as  ourselves. 

'  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  sacred  pigs,  of  remarkable  size  and  " 
age.  who  are  kept  in  a  paved  sty  near  the  temple,  there  to  wallow  in  * 
the  filth  and  stench  of  years.'  p.  120. 

Tlie  remaining  adventures  of  the  Embassy,  were  adverted  loiu 
our  last  Numbtir ;  and  fur  (he  {larticulars  of  the  homeward  voyage, 
therefore,  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  Review  of  Mr.  M'Leod's  * 
book.  Mr.  EDis's  brief  suiumury  of  the  impresaioDS  made  upon 
his  mind  by  his  limited  communication  with  Chinese  manners 
attd  customs,  is  fur  from  uninteresting.  He  had  in  one  im- 
portant respect,  a  great  advantage  over  his  companions:  while  ' 
their  experience  had  bt.<ea  limited  to  European  scenes  and  habits, 
he  had  travelled  over  a  lar^c  por(ion  of  the  East,  and  was  con- 
sequently enabled  tu  make  his  observations  and  comparisons  on 
a  more  just  and  extended  scale.  Guided  by  (his  previous  know- 
ledge, he  was  disposed  to  fi\  (he  point  of  Chinesecivilization, 
though  immeasurably  below  European  refinement, yet 'aboietli<t 
'  level  of  other  countries  of  Asia,  in  the  arts  of  (government,  and 
'  the  general  aspect  uf  society.'  He  does  not  afHrin  that  the  great 
principles  of  justice  and  morality,  arc  better  imderstood  in  China, 
tliun  in  Turkey,  or  in  Persia,  but  he  appeals  to  the  more  unt- 
fiirin  character  and  execution  of  the  laws.  The  great  chain  iif 
«ubordinitlion,  the  diiTurent  tribunals,  and  the  tedious  but  pre- 
cise system  of  appeals,  all  ojierate  as  chi^cks  upon  the  caprice  of 
the  inferior  magistrate.  The  Emperor  himself  is  not  wholly 
independent  uf  public  opinion,  but  in  his  edicts,  manifests  mtich 
aTi\iety  upi>n  this  point. 

■  The  best  criterion  of  the  general  diffusion  of  national  prosperity 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  proportion  which  the  middling  order 
hears  to  ttie  other  classts  of  the  community,  and  the  number  of  perv 
sons  in  all  Urge  villages  and  cities,  who,  from  their  dress  andappcar- 
a»ce,  we  might  fairly  say  belonged  to  this  description,  is  certainty 
considerable  throughout  those  parts  of  China  visited  by  the  embassy. 
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the  northern  being  in  all  these  respects  inferior  to  the  middle  and  south- 
ern provinces. 

*  instances  of  poverty  and  of  extreme  wretchedness  doubtless  occur- 
red hi  our  progress.  On  me,  however,  who  always  compared  China 
with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  parts  of  India,  and  not  with  Enji^land  or  even 
with  continental  Europe,  an  impression  was  produced  hij^hly  favour- 
able to  the  comparative  situation  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  of  that  de- 
gree of  distress  which  might  drive  parents  to  infanticide  there  was  no 
Jippearance,  nor  did  any  fact  of  the  description  come  to  my  know- 
ledge/ p.  431. 

Mr.  Ellis  expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  general  estimate  of 
excessive  population  in  China,  is  erroneous,  and  t|iat  it  falls  short 
of  two  hundred  millions.  The  finances  are  in  a  deranged  state,  and 
Mr.  E.  does  not  venture  to  assign  even  their  probable  amount. 
The  government  is  weak,  and  were  a  representative  of  the  Ming 
dynaatv  to  find  aid  from  without,  it  is  probable  that  the  present 
Eoe  might  be  dethroned.  The  external  relations  of  Chma  arc 
of  common  notoriety,  and  we  shall  notice  them  no  farther  than 
by  adverting  to  the  suggestion,  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
negotiate  for  the  future  with  tlie  (Chinese  government,  not  firom 
Ettrope,  but  firom  Bengal.  The  lower  classes  in  China  are 
generally  cheerful  and  hospitable,  and  our  countrymen  in  their 
rambles  through  the  country,  sometimes  met  with  treatment 
that  reminded  them  of  English  heartiness.  The  higher  classes 
were  seen  only  through  the  medium  of  ofiicial  intercourse,  and 
Mr.  Ellis,  in  consequence,  declines  giving  any  opinion  respecting 
their  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  Their  manners,  like  thoso 
of  Asiatics  in  general,  are  rather  ceremonious  than  polished ; 
and  their  mode  of  conducting  public  business  was  remarkable  only 
for  great  caution,  indefatigable  lying,  and  a  strict  adherence  tQ 
the  instroctiuns  of  their  superiors.  We  extract  Mr.  £llis*s 
resume  of  his  sentiments. 

'  I  hftve  now  exhausted  my  recollections  respectmg  China  and  its 
inhabitants ;  and  have  only  to  ask  myself,  whether,  omitting  conside- 
rations of  official  employment,  my  anticipations  have  been  borne  out 
by  what  I  have  exi>enenced  ?  The  (question  is  readily  answered  in  tho 
nbrmative :  curiosity  was  soon  satiated  and  destroyed  by  the  moraly 

Sitical,  and  even  local  uniformity ;  for  whether  plains  or  mountains, 
scene  in  China  retains  the  same  aspect  for  such  an  extent,  that  the^ 
qre  is  perhaps  as  much  wearied  with  the  continuance  of  sublimity  as 
of  leveiness.  •  Were  it  not  therefore  for  the  trifling  ^tification  aris- 
hu^  from  being  one  of  the  few  Europeans  who  have  visited  the  interior 
flfChina^  I  should  consider  the  time  that  has  elapsed  as  wholly  without 
ictam.  I  have  neither  experienced  the  refinement  and  comforts  of 
civilised  life,  nor  the  wild  interest  of  most  semi-barbarous  countries, 
but  have  found  mv  own  mind  and  spirit  influenced  by  the  surrounding[' 
atMOipbere  of  duiness  and  constraint.'  p.  440. 
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Rc8|iectiag  Cbiuesc  literature,  Mr.  Ellis  has  n  >t  put  it  witliirt 
our  power  to  say  much  ;  but  as  we  expect  shortly  to  tnivel 
over  this  ^ouud,  we  are  the  less  tempted  to  refer  at  present  to 
any  other  source  of  information.  The  ^reat  defect  of  the  present 
work,  is  one  which  Air.  Ellis  had  no  means  of  supply  iu^ :  it  does 
not  admit  us  into  the  interior  of  Chinese  society,  arKi  it  is  f^e- 
uerally  understood  that  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
acquire  this  knowledge  of  the  domestic  and  social  character^ 
have  been  unsuccessful.  We  should,  however,  api)reliend  that 
means  might  be  found  to  come  near  to  the  truth  in  this  respect;' 
though  for  the  present,  personal  access  and  experience  are  de- 
nied. 

The  decorations  of  the  work  are  not  very  splendid ;  one  or 
two  of  the  plates  are  interesting ;  the  map  seems  rather  got 
up  for  the  occasion,  than  scientifically  constructed.  Mr.  Abbott's 
SKetch  of  that  part  of  the  Yiing<tse<kiang  wliich  the  Emb^sy 
navigated,  is,  we  think,  thouo;h  creditable  to  his  talents,  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Ellis,  which 
is  laudably  minute  in  descriiiing  the  great  features  of  nature, 
as  they  presented  themselves  on  the  route. 

• 

Art«  III.  The  Agtnctf  cfDmne  Providence^  manifested  in  iheprindptt 
Transactions^  ReUgious  and  FoUticaU  connected  with  the  iiisiory  of 
Great  Biitain^  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  in  168H. 
By  Samuel  O'Sullivan.     8vo.  pp.  221.    Dublin.     ]816. 

npHERE  is  a  class  of  literary  adventurers,  who,  with  the 
**-  very  best  intentions,  launch  forth  upon  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery across  a  trackless  ocean,  witli  as  much  ease  as  any  ve- 
teran, ^vho  had  liecn  thrice  round  the  world,  would  feel  in 
crossing  the  straits  of  Dover.  Because  there  is,  as  Harrington 
says,  *  a  greater  light  than  the  Sun,'  tbey  never  thhik  of 
darkness ;  because  they  have  a  pious  object  in  view,  they  dis- 
miss all  fear  of  rocks  or  seas  of  ice,  in  which  they  may  be  as 
fairly  inclosed,  as  if  they  were  in  the  grave.  There  is 
seldom  much  accomplished  by  such  rash  adventures;  the 
Cause  of  real  knowledge  is  not  advanced  a  single  step, 
U0r  is  any  new  light  thrown  upon  admitted  theories.  We  are 
disposed  somctioies  to  regret,  that  so  much  real  talent  and 
enterprising  spirit,  should  have  been  expended 'on  projects  so 
ill-concerted  ar.d  so  fruitless  ^  and  that  the  sum  of  all  that  tb« 
industrious  and  ingenious  (Icsi2:ners  of  them,  have  to  shew,  is 
on\y  ^  tunquam  tabula  nuu/ragii.^  Ho  for,  liowavor,  as  suqh 
projects  originate  in  the  best  irelings  of  the  heart,  Hn<l  are  in- 
tended to  subserve  the  cauise  of  revcakMi  truth,  we  leel  incdined 
to  tredt  the  originators  of  them  with  respect,  and  their  pro* 
ductions  with  more  than  coujiaon  Wnity. 

The  design  announced  in  the  title  of  th^  work  which  stands 
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&t  the  liead  of  this  Article,  is  one  of  no  cominon  importance  ; 
it  vrould  seem  to  require,  not  merely  a  most  comprehensiye  ac** 
quaintance  mtli  the  political  and  secret  liistbry  of  the  period  of 
which  it  proposes  to  treat,  a  sound  and  ivetl-informed  jtidg^e* 
ment,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  moral 
science :  the  qualifications  of  even  the  philosophic  historio- 
grapher, connected  nvith  the  most  pure  and  ardent  piety,  are 
not  sufficient  to  ensure  success  in  such  an  enterprise.  The 
mind  must  be  capable  of  abstraction,  must  be  capacious  and 
discrimtoating,  in  a  greater  than  ordinary  degree,  which  can 
hope  for  a  moderate  share  of  success  in  developing  ever  so 
short  and  contracted  a  portion  of  the  Divine  moral  govern- 
ment. How  far  Sir.  O'Sullivan  has  been  successful  we  shall 
fl(peedily  notice ;  in  regard  to  his  pretensions,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  for  himself. 

<  The  subject  is  vary  important  and  interesting,  and  the  design 
may  be  considered  new.  For  though  many  writers  have  incidentally 
alluded  to  the  happy  arrangement  of  affairs  which  facilitated  the 
Reformation,  and  observed  the  assistance  which  society  received  at 
Its  diilbrent  stages,  from  many  singular  causes,  which  they  have 
piously  ascribed  to  Providence,  yet  none  have  given  the  subject  that 
enburffed  and  ample  consideration,  which  its  importance  demands,  or 
furnished  proofs  of  a  regular  and  systematic  plan  of  moral  government* 
sufficiently  full  and  satisfactory.  It  is  in  tne  hope  that  a  strict  and 
exclusive  attention  to  this  subject  may  have  enabled  me  to  treat  of 
it  more  clearly  than  more  able  writers,  who  have  only  glanced  at  it  in 
a  cursory  way,  that  this  book  is  offered  to  the  public  The  reader 
must  not  expect  to  find  any  sufficiently  detailed  accouat  of  BritilBh  or 
Toreign  politics  during  the  period  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  have 
merely  related  such  events  as  were  immediately  subservient  to  the 
plan  of  moral  government  which  I  have  attempted  to  explain ;  and 
auch  others  as  may  enable  the  reader,  without  relying  solely  on  his 
own  previous  information^  to  perceive  the  progress  of  a  complete  and 
regurar  system*'     Preface^  pp.  7,  8. 

A  strifctly  philosophical    survey  of  the    agency  of    Divine 
Piroffidence,  either  in  the  history  of  nations,  involving  a  ge- 
neral   view   of  the  well-being  of  the   whole   spebies,  or  an 
abridged  and  hasty  sketch  ot  any  inferior  section,  inckiding 
ao  many  distinct,  and,  to  as  this  lite,  often  opposing  interests ; 
Jika    always  appeared  to  us  to  be  <one  of  the  tmost  /difficult 
achievements  of  the  human  niiud.    No   doubt,  it  is  one  of  the 
fdppropriate  exercises  of  true  piety,  -to  itiraoe  through   all  the 
intricate  combinations  of  second  causes, ^tlie  felicitous  accom- 
pUshment  of  those  portions  of  the  Divine  plan,  wliich  relate 
to'ourselves,  and  which,  ^o  far,  seem  to  have  their  issues  with  u$. 
Tbemind  which  has  been  familiarized  to  the  recognition  of  the  Di- 
vine benevolence,  in  the  scenes  through  which  it  has  passed,  may 
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find  reason,  at  everj'  siep  of  litis  private  retrospect,  to  confess  tb€ 
a^^nuy  of  A  beneficent  ProTidenee,  and  may  even  tee  to  a  ^ery 
greflt  extent,  how  "  all  things  have  worked  lofjether  for  good.' 
And  wUeu  all  these  results  of  Divine  Providence  are  connected 
with  the  felicities  of  the  Eternal  worlil,  he  may,  without  dif- 
ficulty, conceive  of  the  course  tbroui;h  which  he  has  been  led,  m 
having  been,  all  circumstances  considered,  the  very  best.  And 
«o  far  this  survey  may  accord  with  tlie  superintendence  of  a 
Being  infinitely  good  and  wise.  Hence  he  may  derive  powerful 
argnioents  for  the  existence  of  such  a  Piovidence,  and  for  it» 
Mpecific  quality,  as  particular.  It  is  in  the  same  view,  also,  he 
will  find  (be  most  loucJiing  and  efficient  motives  to  gratitude 
and  future  confidence.  Bui  at  every  step  beyond  the  circum- 
ference of  tliis  contracted  circle,  our  difficulties  increase  in  a  more 
than  geometrical  ratio.  We  become  bewildered  in  a  world  of 
figures  of  all  shapes  and  dimensions,  which  we  know  not  how  , 
to  reduce  to  any  order,  or  to  any  conceivable  system.  We  r^ 
the  agency  of  Providence  so  Indefinitely  varied,  capable 
aspects  and  interpretations  so  difterent,  so  many  points  of  I 
terseclion  and  counteraction  between  Divine  volition  and  hum^ 
TolUion,  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  so  mournful  a  p 
dominance  of  evil,  that  we  cannot  profess,yrom  «uc&  <i 
ahne,  to  support  the  doctrine  in  question. 

Though,  from  the  dictates  of  Revelation,  we  feelimpelledl 
believe  in  such  a  superintendence  of  human  afiiiirs,  as  is  pel 
fectly  good,  and  consistent  with  the  attributes  of  the  great  Mori 
Governor,  yet,  the  issues  of  his  government,  as  ihey  arc  8e«r 
only  in  this  life,  and  in  the  present  state  of  thiugs,  and  withn 
a  knowledge  of  their  relations  to  oilier  parts  of  the  univerS 
leave  us  utterly  incapable  of  inferring  the  infinite  goodness,! 
that  government.  We  feel  perfectly  confident  that,  if  there! 
a  system  and  a  plan  pursued  by  the  great  Governor,  it  must  hafl 
its  chief  and  ultimate  respect  to  the  future  and  eternal  staUT 
and  this  reference  must  with  him  be  universal  and  supreme,  1 
to  the  parts  of  the  present  system  ;  for  this  reason,  iherefull 
no  detached  part  can  be  a  criterion  of  the  whole,  no  view  e( 
be  complete  which  is  not  as  wide  as  uis,^  and  no  survey  of  ll 

*  '  We  ought  to  pogeeEB  not  much  lesB  than  his  omniscience  to  b* 
able  to  comprehend  the  reasons  which  have  guided,  in  every  instance, 
the  determinations  of  his  Providence.  It  should  be  enough  to  us  to 
know  that,  whatever  these  reasons  arc,  they  must  be  worthy  of  infi- 
nite intelligence,  or  at  least,  of  a  piece  with  that  perfection  of  wisdom 
and  art  wh.ch  we  see  in  the  whole  of  the  inanimate  creation,'— i^  ' 
fZfr,)  on  Providence,  p.  13. 
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ends  of  tlib  system  can  be  correct,  ivhicb  does  oot  embrace  tbe 
ends  which  be  is  pursuing :  bow  then,  are  they  to  be  appre« 
heoded  by  creatures  like  ourselves  ? 

We  wish  not  to  be  misunderstopd,  as  if  we  were  for  pro- 
hibiting all  endeavours  to  trace  in  the  great  political  and  moral 
changes,  which  are  so  continually  taking  place,  the  presiding 
wisdom  and  over-ruling  power  of  the  great  Lord  of  all,  or  as  if 
we  thoQght  that  no  visible  progress  is  taking  place  in  the  ao*- 
complishment  of  his  profound  and  gracious  designs.  Far  other* 
wise.  We  think  that,  inspected  by  the  light  of  Revelation,  the  page 
of  history  will  afford  many  impressive  and  grand  exhibitions 
of  a  presiding  Providence,  and  that  the  whole  past  scene  will 
supply  adequate  proofs  of  design  and  system  ;  perhaps  we 
ought  to  say,  rational  proofs  of  a  good  design  ;  but  not,  by  itself, 
sufficient  proof  to  warrant  the  inference,  that  the  whole  is 
the  hext  that  infinite  goodness  could  possibly  have  devised.' 
Surely,  it  is  not  in  any  of  those  isolated  or,  rather,  fragmentary 
Tiews  of  the  mighty  plan,  which  we  are  capable  of  taking,  that 
any  argument  can  be  grounded  one  way  ,or  the  other.  We, 
therefore,  deprecate  resting  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
vidence, or  of  the  perfect  and  infinite  goodness  of  Providence, 
upon  any  survey  that  does  not  take  in  the  whole,  that  does  not 
view  present  events  in  their  future,  and  remote,  and  eternal 
issues. 

None  can  believe  more  firmly  than  ourselves,  in  the  doctrine 
of  Providence,  and  in  its  particularity ;  but  we  feel  constrained 
to  say,  that,  in  many  cases,  and  indeed  as  the  doctrine  bears 
upon  the  mighty  mass  of  created  intelligences,  it  is  pure 
belief;  for  we  confess  our  absolute  incompetence  to  say  from 
actual  obsereittiony  and  in  the  train  of  fair  inference,  how 
far  the  best  has  been  done.  To  us,  in  a  multitude  of  instances, 
better  seems  conceivable.  And  yet,  the  doctrine  implies  the 
belief,  that  the  greatest  possible  good  shall  be  effected.  We 
are  sure,  *  a  prioriy^  that  it  is  so.  But  to  prove  it  so  by  induction 
from  fact,  is  what  we  dare  not  attempt,  and  what  we  are  strongly 
disposed  to  assert,  no  finite  mind  can  do.  Nay,  we  feel  in- 
clined to  think  it  somewhat  probable,  that  this  very  subject 
win  1)6  a  problem  of  sufficient  complexity,  to  engage  in  its 
solution  the  perfected  faculties  of  hunian,  and  of  angelic  intel- 
ligences, through  the  eternity  to  which  they  are  destined. .  And, 
even  then,  the  final  issues,  perhaps,  of  the  amazing  scheme, 
may  be  remote  or  concealed  from  their  concentrated  inspection; 
since  it  is  conceivable,  that,  at  the  utmost  imaginable  distance 
forward  in  that  Eternity,  these  intelligences  may  be  as  fkr  as 
ever  from  a  comprehension  of  those  essential  principles  iu  the 
system,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  abysses  of  the  Divins 
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Exscnfc,  nli<rn  WG  are  Eure  tiiore  villi  l>e  founil  ineurBnnnlaUc 
obslac'lca  t«  »  full  imtlers(on(lin£i  eilliei-  of  (iud  or  ttf  Buy  oiia  of 
liis  atlritiutes.  We  ailmil,  inilueil,  tiul  lltefuct  of  Hit!  unceiiKui^, 
oi»iii|>ot<'nt,  and  uitiversnl  agency  of  thti  Hupri^iuc  Bvin^i  m 
fluQideiitly  extiitnlM  lu  every  <le)]urun«'at  of  llie  cientioti.  Let 
lliese  parts  be  cuiit(!m|)Iatoii  iiuliviiluully,  ntid  anulyvetl  lo  lb« 
utmust  poe^sjble  Diinuteiiess ;  or  let  any  number  of  tiieio  b« 
viewed  in  their  pliyR'rsI  rrlation.'.,  iii  iheir  (ilne»»  lo  OKO  uuMlier, 
in  tbeir  barmoiiy  and  By»teiiii4tic  beauty,  in  their  iniillijilied  wA 
diverse  uses,  in  Ibi'ir  eunuexion  witti  Hie  material  nnifefM  \  ao^l 
tlien,  let  thestiliHcrvieiicyof  lliewbok  lo  [lie  intellectual  and  ai>)nU 
economy  of  man  be  cmiaidered;  und  let  lliese  relaliona  among 
animate  aud  iiiaiiimaie,  inHteriul  and  intellectual  lliin^K,  be  uob- 
nerlrd,  as  they  muuirciitly  are,  uilh  the  liigliett|  poxsibl^  iif 
tereiitB  of  lh«  raiioiiui  being,  bis  iniinortftlity,  Itiu  eteFRiiJ  h<ff-* 
piiieHB ;  aud  we  shall  have,  indeed,  mngiiificent  iiliisiratiopffi 
and  irresistible  proofs  of  the  Bt^ing  and  Attrilmles  of  Dejtft 
Dut  Alien  we  enter,  »bnt  iiiiiy  not  unfitly  be  denominated  t&c 
region  of  combined  ogencies,  when  we  consider  human  volition 
and  liaman  power  in  combinal  ion  wit  h  titose  of  angelic  beingti,  botli 
good  and  bad,  and  all  these  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  oou- 
uected  with,  and  subject  to  the  Divine  Agency ;  when  alt  ibeee 
distinct,  opposing,  or  combined  powers,  are  viewed  in  a  state  nf 
incessant  and  intense  action,  tlirougb  the  whole  system  of  the 
moral  world,  or  even  as  they  may  bear  npou  one  single  event,  hc 
must  confess,  that  like  an  untaught  eye  looking  on  a  complex 
piece  of  machinery,  wc  cuD  only  see  one  wheel  moving  one 
way,  and  one  another,  and  numberlesB  intricate  evoluljoDS, 
which  have  no  vuibte  tendency  to  the  end  for  which  the 
whole  is  designed.  We  conceive,  that  tliough,  bere  and 
iliere,  an  event  may  be  seen  which  illustrates  Hie  doctrine 
of  Divine  Providence,  in  a  very  stiiking  manner,  yet,  it 
will  not  do  to  )>ursue  the  doctrine  through  chcA  diitinct 
event  of  the  moral  and  political  world.  We  may  believe  tbat 
tlie  whole  is  hnrmonious,  and  is  tending  to  one  distinct  poiat; 
but  it  is  Dot  in  contemplating  the  unils  of  this  wonderful  serJM 
of  transactions  ;  it  is  not  in  viewing  the  plan  of  the  Almighty 
in  detached  sections  or  )>eriodi!i,  that  we  can  gain  a  truly  rational 
proof  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  or  a  consistent  idea  of  (hs 
inlinite  goodness  of  that  Being,  who  presides  over  the  whole. 
I'his  must,  in  a  system  which  has  admitted  the  exitlepoe  of 
evil,  be  a  matter  of  fuilh,  and  until  the  issuo  «f  the  wliola 
i^cheoae  arrives,  must  rest  on  llie  assuraiioe  he  jias  hioiself 
given,  and  whU'h  reason  confirms,  that  hc  in  intinilely  good. 
This  point  our  reailers  may  see  ably  argui'd  by  Dr.  SnmtU!! 
Clarke  in  bis  livell'ih  X'loposiliou  of  the  Iking  and  AllrtbwUa 
of  God. 
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Tht^  vohime  before  u^  does  not  indeed  profess  to  offer  any 
reasoning^)  upon  the  ultimate  ends^  of  GchI  in  the  Refortnation, 
nor  any  abstract  speculations  upon  the  system  of  Providenee. 
It  does  Hot  even  attempt  to  view  the  Refbrms^tion  elTected  in 
this  country,  in  any  of  its  relations  to  tite  system  of  Providence 
at  lar^,  or  to  the  advancement  of  a  similar  reformation  in  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  detail  the  ac- 
tual, or  the  jirincipal  benefits  already  derived  by  this  country, 
or  yet  to  be  derived,  from  that  event  ;  but  takings  it,  we 
aup|>ose,  as  an  adiuitted  fact,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  be- 
Defits  of  the  Reformation  have  been  very  great,  and  htutinf^  ih 
BO  very  ohscore  terms,  that  the  production  of  the  Eng;lish 
Episcopal  Church,  was  the  chef  dCoBwcre  of  the  whole  series 
of  events,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  m  1689,  he 
proceeds  throaifhont  the  volume*,  to  detail  thow  grc-at  events  and 
circumstances,  both  antecedent  and  concurrent,  which  tended  to 
the  nccouiplishment  of  Ihe  end  wliich  Providenoe  is  supposed  to 
liave  had  in  view— the  Establishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  its  present  state. 

The  followir.sj  is  the  dcvf  lopmciit  of  the  Author's  intentions, 
and  exhibits  a  specimrMi  of  the  mode  of  rcasoni^ei^  which  he 
every  whtre  pursues,  thoui^h  not  always  with  cipiul  success. 

'  In  order  to  avoi.l  the  dangers  of  mistake,  or  oversight,  I  have 
confiued  myself  to  a  period,  within  which,  a  distinct  and  definite 
portion  of  one  of  the  systems  of  providential  government,  which  are 
pursued,  is,  as  I  conceive,  comprehended.  It  is  a  period,  w^ithtn 
wliich.  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  religion  ana  governments 
incalculably  the  most  momentous  that  have  ever  occurred.  We 
shall  have  occai^ion  to  consider  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Rc« 
fornMtion,  together  with  those  priiiciples  of  civil  liberty,  which  began 
to  prevail  about  the  same  time  ;  and  how  they  both,  trom  small  oe* 
^innings,  proceeded,  grndunlly  increasing  in  strength,  until  they  at 
length  terminated,  the  one  in  that  happy  settlement  of  religious  af- 
fairs, which  is  at  present  established  by  law;  the  other  in  that  wise 
and  equitible  adjustment  of  political  rights,  wh;ch  is  recognised  in 
the  constitution.  In  tlic  course  of  these  changes,  it  will  be  found, 
thiJt  the  events,  out  of  wliich  they  arose,  were  marvellously  ac- 
commodated to  the  gradual  and  comnlete  development  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  in  the  end  successful.  And  from  the  singular  aids 
wnich  the  system  of  religious  and  political  improvement  received, 
tt  its  commencement,  throughout  its  progress,  and  until  its  accom- 

tlishment,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  it  was  upheld  and  promoted 
y  the  S'upreme  Being)  who  can  make  the  perverse  actions,  and  the 
lAterested  policy  of  man,  subservient  to  his  gracious  purposes^  and 
ccttvert  events,  which  arc  apparently  fraught  with  the  most  direful  con- 
sequences, into  the  happy  means  of  ameliorating  the  moral  and  political 
condition  of  the  human  race.  But  in  order  to  proceed  in  a  tnatter  of 
tto  importance,  with  aU  due  caution,   it  will  be  first  necessary  to 
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a^icertain  of  vhat  nature  and  cliHracter  those  events  rauit  be,  rrom 
which  we  are  authorised  to  conclude,  that  sublunary  uffiura  ai 
reality,  under  the  immediate  coolroul  of  providence. 

•  If  any  number  of  individuals  should  conspire  to  forward  a 
ticular  scheme,  and  sliould,  through  a  eeries  of  ingenious  deviceei 
length  eHectually  accomplish  it;  this  being  the  result  of  human  c~ 
Irivancc,  and' human  foresight  merely,  we  could  not  with  propni 
refer  it  to  providence.  If  many  individuals,  even  without  cone 
appeared  occasionally  to  assist  in  promoting  some  desirable  ei 
whilit  they  were  respeciively  intent  on  other  objects,  we  might  think 
it  extraordinary,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  those  lucky  accideuta  which 
sometimes  occur  in  life ;  but  we  would  argue  rashly,  if  we  from 
thence  concluded,  that  it  was  intended  by  providence.  These  things 
we  often  experience,  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  chance,  to  'preoent 
combinations  of  events  from  taking  place,  which,  if  considered  in 
themselves,  have  many  appearances  of  design  about  them.  Thus, 
if  two  persons,  ignorant  of  the  game  of  chess,  should  sit  down  to  a 
chess  table,  and  amuse  themselves  pushing  the  men  about,  they  might 
accidentally,  in  some  few  instances,  appear  to  be  playing  a  game 
with  skill ;  the  men  might  be  occasionally  disposed  in  good  order. 
This,  however,  coiild  only  be  momentary,  and  these  appearances 
must  vanish  very  soon,  insomuch,  that  if  two  such  persons  kept  up 
the  appearance  of  skilful  plaj'  for  half  a  pame  together,  it  would  be 
looked  upon  as  next  to  a  miracle.  But  if  the  principal  ministers  tn 
the  several  courts  in  Europe,  seemed,  by  their  measures,  to  he  acting 
in  concert,  for  some  beneficial  end;  it  these  appearances  were  kept 
up  by  their  successors,  for  a  great  number  of  years  together  ;  if  toe 
great  men,  who  figured  on  the  theatre  of  public  life,  seemed  to  be 
called  into  action,  and  to  disappear,  just  as  the  exigencies  of  this 
Eystcm  required  :  if  the  course  ot  events,  over  which  they  had  Hltle 
contrciul,  was  wonderfully  favourable  to  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment;  and  if.  at  the  same  time,  we  had  the  most  satisfactory  proof, 
that  this  was  done  without  any  concert ;  that  such  concert  was  al- 
together impossible ;  aod  that  the  agents  concerned  in  it,  always  had 
other,  and  frequently  adverse  ends  in  view,  I  would  as  soon  believe, 
that  the  two  persons  above  mentioned,  could  play  a  series  of  difficult 
and  interesting  games  of  chess,  byshulRing  the  men  about  promis- 
cuously, as  that  chance  could  have  given  birth  to  this  wisely  con- 
certed scheme,  which  had  been  carried  on  so  long,  in  which  nothing 
appeared  undesigned,  but  in  which  every  thing  indicated  the  most 
profound  design,  and  the  most  skilful  arrangement.  No,  though 
chance  does  not  preclude  occasional  appearances  of  design,  in  things 
which  are  purely  accidental,  yet  us  chance  never  acts  uniformly  end 
consistently,  so  we  should  never  attribute  lo  it  those  systems  which 
have  been  contrived  with  wisdom,  and  pursued  with  regularity,  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time;  and  if  such  systems  are  not  re- 
ferrible  lo  the  intentional  co-operation  of  the  agents  concerned  u 
them,  they  must  be  attributed  unreservedly  to  the  wisdom 
goodness  of  providence. 

*  Thereader  will  judge,  whether  the  system  which  I  haveattem| 
^  develop,  corrcsponila  in  any»«Snarkable  manner,  to  the  case 
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•apposed.  He  will  judge,  whether,  supposing  the  establishment  of 
prtnodoxy»  and  a  far  improved  form  or  government,  to  be  the  end 
in  view,  this  end  has  been  pursued  by  means,  sufficiently  curious  to 
lodicate  design,  and  during  a  period  sufficiently  long,  to  render  the 
Induction  complete,  and  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  have 
^een  under  the  direction  of  providence.  I  sliall  now  proceed  to 
mother  part  of  the  subject.'    pp.  7 — 10. 

So  far  as  Mr.  O^S/s  design  extends,  we  cannot  but  admire 
ind  commend  its  piety.  Yet,  we  cannot  dissemble  the  em- 
mrrassment  we  feel  upon  the  deficiency  of  proof,  through  the 
vliole  course  of  his  argument,  not  of  an  over-ruling  power,  but  of 
[>ivjne  goodness.  To  sustain  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Pro  vio- 
lence, we  must  tiave  more  than  illustrations  of  the  defeating  of 
his  or  that  human  project,  or  the  destruction  of  certain  forms, 
ir  names,  or  parties,  whi^h  are  supposed  inimical  to  the  good 
lesigns  of  Ood.  We  must  be  shewn  bow  more  good,  upon  the 
rhole,  has  resulted,  tlian  could  have  resulted,  on  the  success  of 
be  measures  which  were  frustrated  ;  else  we  are  left  incapable 
»f  deciding  which  was  the  design  of  Ood,  the  project  that  was' 
lefeated,  or  that  which  was  successfnU  Here,  indeed,  like  all 
»ther  writers  upon  tliis  mazy  subject,  the  Author  completely 
ails.  He  does  not  bring  one  argument  to  bear  upon  the  doc^ 
rine  of  Divine  Providence,  as  we  understand  that  doctrine, 
*it.  the  superioteodenoe  of  InJinUe  Goodness^  in  connexion 
ridi  all  the  natural  attributes  of  Deity. 

We  have  to  complain  also  of  a  want  of  plan  and  arrangement. 
Se  follows  merely  the  chronological  order  of  the  events  ;  and 
18  these  were  connected  with  one  another,  not  always  im* 
nediately,  but  sometimes  very  remotely,  and  as  a  given  event  • 
Digbt  be  produced,  not  mainly  by  tiiose  that  directly  pre* 
seded  it,  but  by  others  at  a  coiisideratile  distance  in  past  time, 
liere  is  great  appearance  of  contusion.  Throughout  the  whole 
»say,  there  are  no  drstinct  points,  no  resting  places  for  the 
mind.  We  are  set  upon  no  eminences,  from  which  we  may 
lee,  at  certain  given  intervals,  the  meauderings  and  reversings 
>f  this  mif(^ty  stream.  Tlie  subject  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
krro  of  one  long  historical  essay  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
vitbout  sufficient  continuity,  in  the  illustrations  and  reasoniugs^ 
p  make  the  whole  ap|>ear  connected  and  unbroken ;  after 
irbich,  follow  about  thirty  pages  of  '  Conclusion,*  which  we 
lardly  know  liow  to  characterize.  They  are  made  up  of  mis* 
)ellaneotts  remarks  on  the  early  history  and  genius  of  Chris* 
ianity,  tlie  general  plan  of  Providence,  the  Author^s  views  of 
lis  own  performance,  and  conjectures  on  the  probable  engdiphing 
if  all  sects  and  parties  in  that  sea  of  pure  and  crystal  waters,— - ' 
be  Established  Church.     Thus  be  says  at  page  300,  7. 

'  The  degree  in  which  the  rapid  spread  of  education  has,  of  kte 
Vol.  IX.N.S.  K 
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years,  r.iked  the  intellectual  character  of  the  peoi>le,  must  wean  tbon 
by  degrees,  from  error  and  extravagance.  It  is  to  the  ameliorating  in- 
fluence of  education  that  we  mu^  principally  attribute  tlie  great 
dJ[R!rence  which  exists  bctn-een  the  sectaries  ol  tlie  present  day,  and 
those  who  appeared  during  the  civiJ  irarg  in  England.  If  wc  ehonld 
only  EuppoGe  that  a  similar  improvement  may  be  expected,  after  a 
similar  lapse  of  time,  how  bright  and  cheering  is  the  prospect )  We 
may  then  hope  that  tUe  understandings  of  tlie  people  will  be  educated 
quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  Established  Church,  and  that  they  will 
be  Dot  only  generally  agreed  on  the  nioat  important  points  of  doclrioe, 
but  also  tliat  they  will  entirely  acquiesce  in  that  solemn  and  orderly 
performance  of  divine  service,  irom  which  they  could  oaiy  be  induced 
to  deviate  by  the  irregular  efforts  of  untutored  i'.eal,  acting  upon  the 
■uBceptibilitics  of  a  newly  awakened  morality. 

■  Morality  has  oilen  been  compared  to  taste;  and  they  resemble 
each  other  somewhat  in  their  progress.  The  young  man  of  genius, 
when  he  first  sits  down  to  compose,  indulges  himself  in  flights  of 
fancy  and  estravagancles,  which,  when  he  has  improved  his  mind  by 
study  and  exercise,  he  does  sot  sufier  to  disfigure  his  more  mittura 
production.  In  like  manner  the  religionist,  whose  moral  feelinga 
are  strong,  and  have  been  powerfully  excited,  feels  delight  in  thow 
devotion^  exercises  only  which  stinmlate  his  tendency  to  excitation. 
But  aderwards,  when  the  practice  of  the  christian  virtues  has  become 
familiar  to  him,  he  is  less  frequently  agitated  by  these  violent 
emotions;  and  suh^ides  gradually  into  a  calm  and  tranquil  piety, 
which,  while  it  is  more  constant  and  equable,  is  also  more  pure  and 
elevating,  than  the  cold  declamations  of  the  moralist,  the  unpre- 
meditated rhapsodies  of  the  fanatic,  or  the  solemn  and  sanctimonious 
(rf»ervanc«B  of  the  mere  pharisaicol  devotee.'     pp.  206,  7. 

The  facility  ^vith  which  the  Author  can  make  Providence  speak 
his  own  languaife,  may  be  seen  in  the  fo1lowtn|r  passage,  ivfaicb 
might  be  paralleled  vfith  many  extracts  from  History  fatallj 
repugnant  to  the  object  lie  had  in  view. 

•  In  like  manner,  sudden  and  unexpected  deliverances  when  con- 
sidered  in  thtmsches  alone,  prove  nothing.  But  if,  when  viewed  in 
their  connexion,  they  nM  seem  to  tend  to  the  same  end,  and  exhibit 
the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  improvement  and  security  of  religion 
and  government  which  appeared  to  have  been  pursued  for  a  length 
of  time,  with  surprising  regularity;  in  that  case,  indeed,  it  wooldoc 
M  preposterous  in  one  observing  all  this,  to  deny,  that  the  whole 
was  conirived  by  the  wisdom,  and  upheld  by  the  power  of  Providence, 
at  it  would  be  in  the  astronomer,  now  that  the  order  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  stands  revealed  in  the  full  hiaxe  of  science,  to  deny  the  pre- 
sidittg  divinity  of  Him,  who  suspended,  and  sot  in  motion  ib* 
universe. 

'  During  the  reign  of  Janies,  Arminianism  made  a  couslderabla 
progress  in  this  country,  and  greatly  served  to  soflen  tlie  spirit  of  tlit 
times,  by  counteracting  the  innovating  eagerness  of  the  Purttans- 
The  principles  of  this  belief  were  patrunined  by  the  court,  and  th* 
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£pucopaI  clergy  $  and  dms  a  kind  of  support  was  secured  to  the 
weaker  cause,  yrhich  enabled  it  best  to  contend  with  and  bear  up 
against  its  numerous  and  zealous  adversaries.  The  partizans  of  the 
couit  creed  carried  their  tenets  to  an  exti^eme,  perhaps  not  less  ob- 
jectionable than  that  to  which  those  who  favoured  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  carried  theirs ;  and  they  then,  doubtless,  mutually  served  to 
exasperate  each  other.  But  the  nation  was  now  about  to  be  involved 
in  civil  war,  and  the  evenis  which  follow  must  be  viewed,  principally, 
with  reference  to  that  object,  "flie  struggle  for  religion  had  already 
been  well  nigh  attended  with  the  requisite  success  :  now  is  about  to 
commence  the  struggle  for  liberty.  The  reader  will  have  occasion  to 
observe,  how  wonderful  the  preparation  of  circumstances  was,  by 
which  it  was  preceded ;  and  how  beautiful  the  order  of  things  whicn 
arose  out  of  the  temporary  derangement  which  took  place  in  tl^e 
affiiira  of  the  kingdom.  He  will  also  see  how,  whilst  the  contentioi^ 
between  Arminiaos  and  Calvinists  contributed  to  the  security  of  the 
established  church,  that  between  republicans  and  royalists,  served  to 
mocure  civil  liberty;  and  how,  mer  the  temporary  abolition  of 
JBpiscopacy,  and  disuse  of  King  Edward's  liturgy,  events  were  so  or« 
dered  as  to  lead  to  their  permanent  and  joyful  Establishment  and  re* 
adoption.'    pp.  126,  7- 

Now,  we  bave  serious  objections  to  bis  whole  manner  of 
treating  this  profound  and  delicate  subject,  which  we  shall  uke 
the  liberty  of  stating.  First,  he  dwells  too  much  upon  the 
merely  tensporal  and  political  consequences  of  the  Reformatio^, 
and  not  sufficiently  ui)on  that,  which  our  readers  will  admit,  mu^t 
have  been  a  more  direct  and  sublime  end  of  Providence,  tlic 
spiritual  interests  of  the  nation.  Every  one  must  have  noticed 
Ji0W  frequently  Divine  Pravidence,  in  pursuing  this  end,  conji- 
pleCely  sacrifices  temporal  and  political  advantages.  To  have 
reijkdered  Iws  illustratiou  complete,  he  ought  to  have  estimated 
the  direct  moral  and  religious  benefit,  which  accrued  to  the 
nation  duriag  the  period  of  which  he  writes. 

SeoomUy;  we  think,  that  without  violating  the  unity  of  tys 
4ea^n,  he.ghoiild  have  exhibited  the  e&ects  of  this  whole  series 
of  events^  firooi  (he  llefurroation  to  the  Uevolution,  as  exhibited 
in  tbe  present  moral  and  political  aspect  which  our  nation  pre- 
tents  to  all  the  world.  Here,  he  might  lairly  liavc  taken  oc- 
casion to  throw  much  light  upon  the  probable  intentions  of  Pre* 
^dence  in  making  England  so  early,  so  mctnorable,  and  after 
so  long  a  struggle,  the  permanent  depositary  of  the  princii>l(  s 
of  tbe  Reformation.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  more 
interesting  his  volume  might  have  been,  had  be  viewed  all 
lliat  is  past,  as  only  preparatory  to  those  great  results  which 
may  be  confidently  anticipated,  through  the  operation  of  those 
va^st  and  numerous  moral  machines,  which  owe  their  existence 
to  tbe  principles,  and  their  vigour  to  the  spii^it  of  the  Refor- 
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bialron,  For  in  these  he  might  liave  lield  up  to  view  an  in- 
Gtrumciitality  calculated  to  render  permanent  nnd  univuraal  ivhat 
Ims  liitlierto  been  ftiictuntin^  and  local.  Here  be  mis>;lit  have 
exhibited,  not  so  much  the  atrugglings  and  strivings  of  the  re- 
formed piinclples,  as  their  direct  operation  upon  the  moral  con- 
dition or  men ;  not  tlie  field  of  battle,  but  the  spoils  of  vie* 
tory.  \Vc  cunsiiler  tlie  scminating  principle  ol'  the  Refor- 
mation to  have  been  essentially.  The  unaophUticated  and 
exctuaiee  authority  of  the  Bible.  It  is  Ibis  simple  but  mo- 
mentous principle,  that  will,  in  our  own  age,  do  more  iar 
the  liberation  of  mankind  from  spiritmd  and  political  thraldom, 
than  has  ever  been  dtectcd  by  all  the  theories  and  speculations 
of  deistical  and  atheistical  Emancijiators  and  llel'ormers  af 
every  age,  not  exceptina;  the  last  thai  has  nauseated  tlie  public 
Tvith  his  nostrums  and  his  rhapsodies.  Tliis  is  the  lightning 
from  a  his/her  sky,  that  will  set  fiie  to  the  bay  and  stutibti 
of  human  opinions  ;  ami  wlticb  will  consume,  as  with  the  bre&di 
of  the  Almiirhty,  all  systems  of  false  religion,  and  all  those  om;- 
riiplioiis  of  the  true,  which  curtail  or  deteriorate  its  benignant 
effects.     VVe  wish  to  hear  more  of  '  the  Bible  ;'  '  the  Bible 

*    ALONE,   THE    RELIGION    OF   PnOTF.STANTS.'       If  eVCFy   thing  IR 

religion  is  reduced  to  this  standard,  we  shall  then  witness  « 
rapid  and  extensive  melioration  in  the  condition  of  Europe  ai>d 
the  whole  earth  ;  we  shall  then  see  brought  into  full  play, 
before  tlie  eyes  of  the  world,  that  miglity  engine,  which  will 
overtnrn  tlie  whole  kingdom  of  darkness, 

OurAutlior  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  awake  to  Uia 
present  most  exhilarating  of  all  tfaeelTects  of  theKeformatioii  vad 
the  Revolution  ;  nor  does  he  seem  adequately  alive  to  tlie  glow- 
ings  of  that  first  principle  which  produced  them  both.  With  hit 
eyes  thoronghly  open  to  the  state  of  the  nation,  we  know  not  how 
he  could  have  ventured  to  say  so  much  of  the  cscelleuce  of  an 
ecclesiastical  system,  tlie  influence  of  which  is  employed  to 
bring  into  disrepute  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  *o 
throw  a  veil  of  odium  over  the  exertions  of  those  who  arc  the  only 
legitimate  inheritors  of  those  principles,  on  which  the  Revolution 
is  bottomed.  In  short,  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  High  Church 
pnrty  is  concerned,  to  which  IMr.  D'SuUivan  appears  to  be  at- 
tached, the  design  of  Providence  in  the  Reformation,  as  to  its 
beoe6cial  elfects,  is  exposed  to  a  powerful,  and  malignant,  but  we 
ere  persuaded,  a  vain  counteraction.  That  spirit  which  is  now 
aimuig  to  enforce  submission  to  Church  authority,  distinctly  u 
such,  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Ueformation ;  and  its  very  existence 
ought  to  rouse  to  jealousy  every  heart  that  gratefully  cherishes 
the  recollection  of  the  Kclormation  and  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Bieraury  of  the  men  that  were  instrumental  to  both,  'rtiuse  narrow 
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Bnil  aDfi-christian  views  of  human  policy,  or  church  policy,  or  any 
otlier  policy,  which  wouhl  abridg^e  the  reading,  limit  the  circula* 
tion,  or  engross  the  interpretation^  of  the  sacred  word, 
are  repugnant  to  the  very  spirit  of  tlie  Reformation  ;  and 
are  calculated  to  lead  us  back  again  to  the  old  fetters  of  ec^ 
desiastical  domination. 

Upon  the  assumption,  that  it  was  the  ultimate  end  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  establish  permanently  that  precise  form  and  or- 
der of  Christian  worship  which  we  see  supported  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  as  the  exclusive  establishment  of  the  nation,  Mr.  O'Sul- 
livan  has  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful,  in  so  grouping  and 
selecting  events  and  characters,  as  to  shew  how  this  has  been 
brought  about ;  and  how  both  Papists  and  Puritans,  have,  ia 
fact,  been  outwitted  by  Episcopalians,  who  have,  after  all,  ma- 
naged to  keep  the  secular  power  in  their  own  connexion.     But 
to  us  it  does  appear,  that  he  ought  to  have  shewn,  before  he 
had  assumed  his  principle,  that,  of  all  systems.  Episcopacy  is 
the  most  successful  in  advancing  tliat  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  great  end  of  Providence,  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests 
of  mankind.     Otherwise,  it  would  seem  that  his  whole  train  of 
reasoning  wants  a  foundation ;  or  that,  at  last,  it  rests  upon 
an  hypothesis.    From  the  present  predominance  of  Episcopacy, 
we    can    argue    nothing    in    favour    of  its    being  most   ac- 
ceptable to  Divine  Providence;  any  more  than  the  Papist, from 
the  prevalence  of  Popery  in  nations  where,  after  long  and  se- 
vere struggles.  Protestantism  is  still  repressed,  can  fairly  infer 
the  acceptableness  of  his  system  to  the  Divine  Being.    Indeed^ 
the  ground  upon  which  his  argument  proceeds,  is,  Ivhen  carried 
out  into  parallel  and  analogical  reasonings,  completely  fatal  to 
itself.     The  fact  is,  we  can  infer  nothing  one  way  or  the  other, 
from  the  success  of  one  system,  or  the  failure  and  unpopularity 
3fanothcr,asto  the  favour  or  opposition  of  Divine  Providence  to 
those  systems  respectively.     Therefore  we  cannot  judge  of  the 
specific  portion  of  direct  influence,  which,  at  any  given  part  of 
[his  series  of  events,  the  Divine  Being  might  throw  in,  or  with- 
aold,  for  the  accomplishment  or  deferring  of  his  designs ;  or 
low  far,  he  may  yet  have  left  the  principles  of  evil  to  work  out 
iheir  own  ends,  at  certain  parts  of  this  chain  of  occurrences^ 
IS,  in  many  other  instances,  we  arc  com|>elled  to  confess  has 
^een  the  case.    It  must  be  evident  to  every  reader,  how  easy 
it  would  have  been  for  each  successful  party,  in  the  day  of  its 
luccess,  to  have  reasoned  as  the  Author  has  done :  and  all  will  ad- 
ult bow  easy  it  now  is,  to  conceive  that  at  some  future  period,  the 
'emoYal  or  modification  of  episcopacy,  may  leave  room  for  the 
ipplicaUon  of  his  reasoning  aguost  the  system  it  is  now  em- 
doyed  to  support 
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A  third  objection  is,  that  he  dv\eiis  \Yitb  too  roiioh  compla* 
ccncy,  in  the  close  of  his  argument,  on  the  present  high  and  ad« 
vanced  state  of  the  Christian  profession,  as  if,  indeed,  our  an« 
cestors  had  all  been  either  fanatics,  or  babes,  or  pigmies,  in 
comparison  with  ourselves.  Now,  we  are  convinced  that  there 
really  was,  upon  the  whole,  quite  as  large  an  aniouDt  of  en* 
lightened,  and  consistent  piety  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  dayt 
of  these  struggles,  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  theniy 
as  at  any  subsequent  period.  Nothing  short  of  the  most  decided, 
and  heroic,  and  even  general  attachment  to  Scriptural  truth, 
could  have  brought  about  those  astonishing  and  noble  conten- 
tions for  all  that  was  valuable  to  Englishmen  and  dear  to 
Christians.  There  was  an  elevation  in  the  tunes  of  true  piety, 
a  strength  and  vigour  in  religious  sentiment,  a  rigid  conscien- 
tiousness and  superiority  to  sinister  ends,  as  well  as  a  mascu- 
line sublimity  of  character,  not  in  the  chiefs  and  leaders  only, 
but  among  the  secondary  agents  and  adherents,  which  must 
clearly  mark  out  the  period  our  Author  has  chosen,  a^  the  age 
of  the  great  men  of  this  nation,  in  every  sense  in  which  that 
epithet  can  be  applied  to  mortals.  For  specimens  of  all  that 
is  fervid  atid  devout  in  piety,  holy  and  laborious  in  life,  as 
well  as  heroic  and  disinterested  on  great  and  trying  occasions, 
"we  must  look  to  that  very  period  of  our  annals,  which  some 
writers  are  fond  of  describing,  or  alluding  to,  as  a  sort  of  re- 
lapse into  the  dark  agos  ;  a  night,  or  a  winter,  during  which, 
under  frozen  clods  and  blasting  winds,  those  precious  seeds  lay 
dormant,  that  have  now  burst  forth  at  once  into  the  utmost 
beauty  and  fruitfnlness.  This  is  too  much  the  temper  of  the 
volume  before  us.  It  seems  as  if  the  present  was  the  age  for 
which  all  other  as^es  had  been ;  and  the  Church  of  England, 
the  church,  for  which  all  others  had  only  prepared  the  way. 

A  fourth  objectioa  we  liavc  to  offer,  relates  to  the  scanty  re- 
ference made  throughout,  to  the  ushering  in  of  a  brighter  age, 
botli  in  politics  and  rcli<]^ion,  than  even  the  prosii^nt.  We  think, 
that  to  the  eye  of  the  Chrislian  philosoplier,  the  survey  of  the 
part  of  the  system  of  Providence  already  completed,  must  be  so 
})erplexing  and  obscure,  or  even  awful,  that  he  ought  not  to 
pore  over  it,  without  calling  in  the  light  whicli  prophecy  ofiers 
towards  the  discovery  of  a  design,  worthy  of  the  great  and  good 
Creator.  The  relation  of  the  past  and  the  present  to  the  fu- 
ture, must  not,  in  a  philosophical  review  of  Providence,  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  For  though  we  cannot  delineate  one 
particle  of  the  yet  future  effect  of  existing  causes,  the  field 
of  vision  ought  not  to  be  hedged  up,  or  terminated  so  abrupt^ 
)y..  Let  the  eye  pore,  though  it  be  upon  darkness,  rather  than 
close  it  where  history  terminates.     Let  the  imagination  realise 
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Che  delightful  vision  which  is  denied  to  sense,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  revealed  predictions,  conjecture  at  least  some  relief  to  the 
glpominess  of  the  past.  There  is  no  event,  however  inconsi- 
derable, but  has  its  share  of  influence,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
has  transpired,  but  has  its  relation  to  some  events  yet  remote, 
or  at  least  future.  By  circumscribing  our  view,  therefore,  we 
abridge  the  doctrine  of  Providence  of  half  its  interest,  and 
nearly  all  its  sublimity.  The  future  part  of  this  scenery  is, 
ably  touched  by  Bishop  Butler.  He  leads  the  mind  to  the  verge 
of  an  interminable  and  prolific  field  of  devout  speculation  in 
the  fi>llowing  passage,  for  the  introduction  of  which  we  make 
DO  apology. 

^  In  this  great  scheme  of  the  natural  world,  individuals  have 
^  various  peculiar  relations  to  other  individuals  of  their  own 
^  species.  And  whole  species  are,  we  find,  variously  related 
'  to  other  species,  upon  this  earth.  Nor  do  we  know,  bow 
'  much  farther  these  kinds  of  relations  may  extend.  And,  as 
^  there  is  not  any  action  or  natural  event,  which  we  are  ac- 
'  quainted  with,  so  single  and  unconnected,  as  not  to  have  a 
'  respect  to  some  other  actions  and  events :  so,  possibly  each 
'  of  them,  when  it  has  not  an  immediate,  may  yet  have  a  re- 
'  mote,  natural  relation  to  other  actions  and  events,  much  be- 
'  yond  the  compass  of  this  present  world.  There  seems  in- 
deed nothing,  from  whence  we  can  so  much  as  make  a  con- 
'  jecture,  whether  all  creatures,  actions,  and  events,  through- 
^  out  the  whole  of  nature,  have  relations  to  each  other.  But, 
'  as  it  is  obvious,  that  all  events  have  future  unknown  eon* 
'  sequences :  so,  if  we  trace  any,  as  far  as  \ye  can  go,  into 
'  what  is  connected  with  it ;  we  shall  find,  that  if  such  event 
were  not  connected  with  somewhat  further  in  nature  unknown 
to  us,  somewhat  both  past  and  present,  such  event  could  not 
possibly  have  been  at  all.  Nor  can  we  give  the  whole  ac- 
^  ooQOt  of  any    one  thing  whatever ;    of  all  its  causes,  ends, 

*  add   necessary  adjuncts;    those  adjuncts,   I  mean,  without 
'  vrhich  it  could  not  have  been.     By  this  most  astonishing  con- 
nexion, these   reciprocal  correspondences  and  mutual  rela- 

'  tions,  every  thing  we  see  in  the  course  of  nature,  is  actually 
'  hrooght  about.  And  things  seemingly  the  most  insignifi- 
'  eant  imaginable,  are  perpetually  observed  to  be  necessary 
'  eonditions  to  other  things  of  the  greatest  importance :  'so 
^  that  any  otie  thing  whatever,  may,  for  ought  we  know  to  the 

*  contrary,  be  a  necessary  condition'  to  any  other.* — Analogy, 
p.  171,  2. 

We  consider  the  sentiment  of  this  passage,  as  it  exhibits  a 
priildple  npon  which  our  Author  might  have  wound  up  hib 
iroi*k,  Mth  an  intensity  of  interest  to  the  pioos  mind,  necei^- 
Mlry  to  be  deciplf  indpressed  upon  tveiy  one  who  attempt  419 
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survey  any  series  of  Providential  occurrences ;  and  any  tiling 
short  of  such  a  sentiment,  in  the  review  of  j^reat  past  events, 
must  be  culpably  deficient.  In  closing  our  objections,  we  have 
only  to  state,  and  it  shall  be  briefly,  that  the  Author  has  dwelt 
too  much  on  the  grander  articles  of  historic  relation^  and  not 
sufficiently  on  some  of  those  minor  occurrences,  or  inferior  cha- 
racters, by  which  the  designs  of  Providence  are  often  effected. 
It  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  ^^  Advancement  of 
•  Learning,"  that,  *  Seeing  it  is  the  workmanship  of  God  alone 
'  to  hang  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  smallest  wires,  it  comes 
'  many  times  to  pass  that  such  a  history,  pursuing  only  the 
'  greater  occurrences,  rather  sets  out  the  pomp  and  solemnity, 
'  ihan  the  true  resorts  and  intrinsic  contextures  of  business.* 

Upon  the  literary  merits  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  performance,  we 
have  not  much  to  say.  It  is  free  from  glaring  defects ;  but  it 
has  certain  negligences  which  time  may  correct.  His  know- 
ledge of  history  is  highly  respectable.  We  are,  however,  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  in  almost  any  other  project  he  would,  probably, 
have  been  more  successful ;  and  we  can  add,  that  the  causes  of 
failure,  after  all,  belong  more  properly  to  the  subject,  than  to  the 
Author.  His  mean  and  canting  abuse  of  the  Puritans  we  did 
at  first  desis^n  to  expose ;  but  he  has  so  completely  counteract- 
ed it  himself  by  the  high  station  he  has  assigned  them,  and  the 
testimony  he  has  been  compelled  to  bear  to  their  integrity,  piety, 
and  love  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  the  claims  which  an  in(ide\ 
historian  has  allowed  them  to  have  upon  the  gratitude  of  every 
Briton,  that  we  are  not  anxious,  on  this  occasion,  to  say  an^ 
thing  more  in  their  favour. 


Art.  IV.  The  Old  Man  and  his  Grand-daitghtcr  at  E — .•  By  Jiune^ 
Harrington  Evans.  Fourth  Edition,  18rao.  pp.  IM.  Price  IsL  6c3i' 
1817. 

npHIS  little  book  would  not  bear  us  out  with  propriety,  im 
-■-  any  general  discussion  of  a  subject  that  urges  itself  at  pre- 
sent upon  the  consideration  of  every  one  who  is  concerned  for 
tlie  interests  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  ;  we  mean  the  pre- 
valence, under  some  novel  circumstances,  of  Antinomian  corrup- 
tions. An  occasion  may,  perhaps,  before  long,  present  itself, 
which  may  call  from  us  a  full  expression  of  our  views  on  this 
momentous  topic,  especially  as  it  stands  connected  with  the 
question.  How  far  may  the  consolatory,  sanctifying,  and  very 
simple  doctrine  of  free,  full,  and  finished  salvation  in  Christ, 
exist  under  incumbrances,  or  have  suffered  deterioration  in  the 
several  evangelical  sects  among  us  ? — We  confine  ourselves  at 
present  to  one  or  two  very  brief  remarks,  and  determine  to.  for- 
get every  thing  we  may  have  learned  out  of  i^onrt,  as  to  the 
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system  and  practices  of  the  Author  and  his  friends  ;  neitlier 
shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  any  such  by-evi- 
dence, to  put  a  lower  construction  upon  suspicious  expressions 
than  the  best  they  will  bear.  It  is  the  privilege  of  those  who 
arc  conscious  of  being  so  much  in  possession  of  themselves  as  io 
be  able  to  exercise  a  wise  and  e:s^ct  discrimination,  that  they 
can,  with  an  unanxious  frankness,  bestow  the  full  measure  of 
deserved  commendation  upon  the  individuals  of  a  party,  or  the 
parts  of  a  system,  which  they  feel  themselves  obliged  to  oppose. 
We  aspire  to  this  privilege.  And  there  is  another  privilege  to 
which  we  aspire  ;  we  mean,  that  which  results  from  the  being 
free,  in  some  comfortable  measure,  from  those  interested  views, 
and  those  unholy  passions,  which  raise,  and  which  keep  up  when 
it  is  raised;  the  hue  and  cry  of  party  against  party.  We  aspire 
to  the  privilege  of  exercising  ''  love  unfeigned  towards  all  them. 
^'  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,*'  in  spite  of  their 
weaknesses,  their  faults,  their  errors,  or,  should  it  so  be,  their 
unworthy  treatment  of  ourselves.  On  the  other  band,  we  will 
pot  be  classed  with  the  unwary,  who,  by  good  words  and  fair 
speeches,  are  led  astray  from  the  truth,  and  under  the  semblance 
of  the  best  things,  receive  death  into  their  souls.  While  so 
many  about  us  are  exhibiting  the  symptoms  of  their  having 
imbibed  a  mortal  infection,  we  must  not  receive  the  most  whole- 
some food  without  examination,  lest  we  eat  that  upon  which  the 
serpent  has  crawled. 

We  can,  however,  without  hesitation,  say  of  the  conversation 
of  the  ^  Old  Man  at  £.'  that  it  has  much  of  the  simplicity  and 
unction  of  Apostolical  Christianity  ;  we  hear  in  it  that  cheerful 
sound  of  the  silver  trumpet,  which  is  as  life  from  the  dead  to  him 
who  is  truly  wounded  in  spirit,  and  we  think  we  perceive  some- 
thing of  that  freshness  of  impression  of  Gospel  truth,  most 
usually  found  in  those  who  have  been  taught  of  God,  greatly  to 
the  exclusion  of  human  teacliing. 

M — ,  a  young  man  ignorant  of  religion,  meets  accidentally 
the  ^  Old  Man  at  £.'  over  the  grave  of  his  grand-daugliter : 
lb«r  conversation  occupies  the  volume. 

'  '  Mary, — is  gone  to  her  home ;  she  has  left  a  poor  and  empty 
,world  for  that  place  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest.     She  shall  hunger  no  more*  neither 

thirst  any  more. You  think,  then,  that  she  ia  happy  i — Think,  Sir, 

replied  the  old  man,  t  know  that  she  is. — How  is  tnat  possible  ?  said 
M — .  Sir,  rejoined  the  other,  Marv  was  a  believer  in  tne  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. — But  are  not  all  Christians  believers? — All  who  are  Christians 
indeed,  but  not  all  who  are  called  Christians  ;  *'  He  that  belicveth  on 
**  the  Son  of  God  hath  everlasting  life.''  This  is  a  plain  and  positive 
declaration — ^no  condition  is  attached — ^no  exception  is  made-— -ne  that 
believethy  every  one  that  believetb,  •very  one  tiseat  v^ntorea  upon 
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JeBUS  for  ealvation,  for  thid  Is  the  act  of  fuitli,  hath  everlasting  life-— -j 
My  jioor  girl  was  acquaiiiled  with  one  whom  the  world  despises, 
kuew  hun,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternd.     What  i    ' ' 
M —     His  came  is  Jcaus.' 

The  points  of  doctrine  tliscuf&cd,  am  tbe  luystical  uniop 
between  Christ  and  his  Churcli,  and  the  Election  of  Grace. 

'  In  the  receiving  these  truths  into  her  heart  hy  the  power  of  tha 
Holy  Ghost)  (the  old  man  remarks),  my  Amax  Mary  found  that  peace 
which  paaseth  all  understanding — believing  the  record  which  C 
gave  of  his  Son,  she  saw  het-sull  one  with  hiiu — in  hiiB  pardooed- 
him  justified — in  him  complete — in  him  perfect.  But  how.  continut 
M — ,  coukl  Ehe  know  al!  this  ?  Tlio  tiiitli  of  my  tluughler,  replied 
old  man,  was  a  very  simple  one — Mary's  creea  was  druwn  not  from' 
(he  svstcmg  of  man,  but  from  the  word  of  God, — Reading  the  Bibl^ 
one  cfay  she  came  to  this  verse — "  All  that  the  Father  givcth  me  shall 
*■  come  to  me ;  and  him  that  cometh,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out''— 
then,  said  sh^,  is  my  soul  saved — for  Jesua,  to  whom  can  I  go  but 
unlo  thee  ?  Thou  Imst  the  words  of  eternal  life — where  can  I  look  fiw 
pardon  but  tu  thy  blood  i  where  can  1  look  for  acceptance  but  to  thy 
righteousness  j — Lord,  1  come,  and  thou  wilt  not  cnst  roe  out — no, 
thou  sayest  it,  thou  wilt  in  no  wiso  cast  me  out — nRj-~tl)ou  but 
spoken  it.  Lord,  and  tliou  canst  not  cast  me  out.  Had  some  one 
gone  to  her  bed-side,  and  told  her  to  take  comfort  in  berself— in  her 
holy  desires — in  her  spiritual  affections — in  her  past  life — Misei 
comforter  !  she  would  have  said, — No — ,!esus  is  my  comfort — m] 
salvation — my  hope — my  life — my  all.  He  is  my  peace — it  is  no 
■elf,  but  Jesus —  it  is  not  my  work  but  bis  work— it  is  not  my  righteou^ 
nesg  but  his  righteousness — It  is  not  my  holiness  hut  his  noltneH 
which  can  give  my  soul  rest.  And  yet,  stranger,  let  me  say  thai 
Mary  received  tbe  truth,  not  in  word  only,  but  m  power  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  As  far  as  man  can  judge  of  the  faith  of  another  by 
outward  conduct,  her's  wna  indeed  the  toitb  of  God's  elect.  In  hw 
life  and  conversation  she  appeare<l  to  odurn  the  doctrine  of  God  her 
Saviour.'  pp.  B9— 96. 

That  activity,  inlellc<;(ual  and  mural,  which  commonly  distin- 
gulshes  a  nascent  party,  and  nbicb  gives  it  so  much  advantage 
over  (he  adherents  of  lunEf-es  lab  limbed  forms,  generates  an  im- 
patience of  the  aiilitjiiated  piiraseotogy,  even  where  precisely  the 
same  thing  is  intended  lo  be  expressed.  Indeed,  whoever  tbinlu 
for  himselT^  in  doing  so,  must  leceive  a  strong  impression  of  tbaB 
inadequacy  and  confusion  which  are  the  inseparable  imperfectioRS 
of  language  as  the  vehicle  of  thought ;  and  it  is  hard  if  he  do  doC 
inmgine  that  he  can  invent  a  system  of  terms,  much  more  closely 
nllied  tu  his  conceptions,  than  that  which  he  linds  in  commoa 
nse  ;  at  least,  better  adapted  to  prove  to  others,  that  be  has  him- 
6clt'  made  an  excursi<in  into  (be  world  of  thinga^  and  has  brougbt 
back  something  which  had  been  overlooked  hy  other  meiii 
These  aorekieay.V*^*^''*  ">U  *'*H  ^\  lagJveaffeBCe^  and  seMp 
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sioB  ddme :  debate^  while  it  widens  extemml  separatioa,  sddoni 
fails  to  prodvce  io  the  nQinds,  at  least,  of  the  more  aeute  dis* 
(Hitaots.  a  secret  coDTiction  that  absolutely  nothing  but  an  un* 
meaning  phrase,  preserres  both  parties  from  the  mortiGcation  of 
a  confessed  agreement.  This  consciousness,  we  beheve,  too 
often  nrges  the  aggressor  to  fit  up  a  doctrine  that  shall  be  m 
soRd  sooaething,  to  preTent  his '  great  point*  from  crambling  into 
ashes,  which,  once  upon  the  ground,  neither  ingenuity  nor  leal 
shall  be  able  to  gather  np  again. 

The  greatest  prudence,  delicaey,  and  forbearance  are  there- 
fore csiled  for,  in  handling  the  new  eoimage  oS  a  rising  and 
actiTe  party.  We  should  often  be  disposed  to  waire  a  strict Ijf 
theological  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  particular  terms  ;  ano^ 
to  those  who  use  them  as  if  their  salvation  depeudeti  up^^n  their 
iucessant  iteimtion,  make  an  appeal  of  this  kind.  If  our  opinions 
are  the  oi»iQioas  of  she  Apostles,  if  we  think  as  they  thought,  if 
we  cannot  px^iend  to  any  further  insight  into  the  mystery  of  Re* 
dempuon  than  they  er.jojec),  can  we  not  be  content  to  express 
ourselves  nearly  as  they  expressed  themselves  ?  for  although 
much  may  very  prm>erly  be  said,  which  does  not  occur  in  so 
many  words  in  the  Bible,  surely,  upon  the  most  essential  doc- 
trines of  religion,  which  passed  from  the  pens  of  the  sacred, 
writers  under  almost  every  possible  form  of  direct  and  allusive 
expression,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  the  perpetual  recur- 
rence to  phrases  whieli  not  only  do  not  occur  in  Scripture,  but 
are  manifestly  of  a  different  stamp  from  any  thing  we  there  meet 
with  :  not  only  the  words  are  not  the  same ;  the  stjle  is  not  the 
same  ;  the  direct  impression  produced  by  them,  is  of  a  diflbrent 
kind. 

Let  this  test  be  applied  to  some  system  allowed  on  both  sidea 
to  be  anti-scrt|>tural.  Let  us  listen  to  the  devotions,  so  eaUed, 
of  a  Socinian  assembly,  or  take  up  at  random  a  merely  horta- 
tory passage  from  the  writings  of  this  party.  Previous  to  all 
discussion,  is  it  not  manifest  and  flagrant,  tlM^theae  persons  find 
it  impossible  to  express  their  views,  and  theit  fedings,  in  tho 
terms  which  sufficed  to— which  were  selected  as  the  most  sig- 
nificant, from  the  stores  of  a  very  copious  language,  by — the  first 
teac^iers  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  most  apparent,  that  when 
writers  of  this  class  relieve  themselves  from  the  toil  of  perpe- 
tually outraging  honest  words,  and,  like  honest  men,  expreaa 
tbemeBdves  naturally,  and  in  their  own  language,  their  style  i^ 
not  aiore  foreign  to  that  of  the  Apostles,  than  are  the  dialoguoa 
of  Hato,  or  the  Shasters  of  the  East  ?  a  scyle,  indeed,  whioh  may 
well  excuse  him  who  employs  it,  from  the  reproach  of  the  Crosa  i 
for  who  would  say  to  wadk  a  one,  ^  surely  tkou  also  art  one  oC 
^^  them,  for  thy  apeeoh  hewmyeth  tfaea 2" 

Like  causes  produce  like  effects :    where  the  faith  is  aban- 
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rfoned,  the  idiom  of  the  Bible  is  relinfpiiBlicd  ;    wlicre  the;  faili 
liioui^h  esseotially  retained,  h  (ll8torit-<l,  strant^e  pbraats,  wlib 
filiock  ttie  enrs  of  the  simple  and  uniniiiutcd,  uhicl)  tielietit  l| 
shallow  by  their  apjiearsDCe  of  purudox,  wbich,  I'roin  tlidr  • 
Ugliily,  are  the  fit  instruments  tit'  the  ili^sii^niiiL;  in  Icadini;  aet 
tliti  uuf^tablc  to  Ihcir  own  destruction,  and  uliicli,  liuine  of  then 
seem  contrived   to.  tempt  the  licenUous  to  the  most  liorrih 
nhuae, — sudi  terms,  we  say,  are  introduced  ;  ihey  become  i 
form  and  the  miitier  oi'  all  discourse,  they  ore  |daccd  in  the  fi 
or  choice  sentences,  they  are  considered  as  contalniug  tbev 
cfjscncc  of  Gospel  truth,  and  do,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  supen 
thoso  "  sound  words  which ibe  Holy  (ihost  teachelh."   Of  n 
thea  is  such  u  state  of  things  the  sif^ii  and  ^ymptnm  ?  We  lliii 
it  is  tlie  infallible  symptom  of  a  humau  curriipiion  of  Divii 
Revelation.      What  we  say  of  ulirases   unauthorized  by  til 
inspired  writers,  is,  of  course,  apphcahic  to  the  constant  emploj 
meiit  of  Scripture  terms,  in  a  sense  obviously  difTereiit  from  tu 
in  which  they  are  used  where  they  occur  ;    auil  even  to  the  vei 
dispruporliouale  auit  exclusive  use  of  such  terms  in  their  projM 

!<■  or  the  present,  we  roust  leave  it  with  those  of  our  readel 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  becominir  acquainted  with  faet 
to  judge,  how  far  tlieae  remarks  are  appropriate  to  the  case  a 
those  among  us,  who  are  loudly  anil  uiiremitliu^ly  laying  claia 
to  an  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  tliosc  nith  whom,  no< 
cording  to  their  own  account,  wisdom  shall  die, — the  favouref 
Israel,  dwelling  in  the  Goshen  of  our  laud. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  comnieDdation  of  the  little  votum 
before  us,  and,  had  we  known  nolliiiig  of  the  state  of  parlies,  a. 
the  name  and  religious  cuunexions  of  the  writer,  a  few  ubjectiaii* 
able  expressions  which  it  contains,  might  have  passed  us  almai~ 
unnoticed  nt  is  as  samples,  as  symptoms,  that  they  arrest  our  a) 
tcution.  Neither  indeed  are  they  at  all  of  that  otFensive  class  tht 
would  call  for  a  severe  reprehension  ;  and  wc  refer  to  them  cliieflj 
fur  the  sake  of  euabling  the  pious  Author,  if  he  be  so  disposed,  ti 
follow  up  and  improve  the  hint  we  have  sng(;ested.  Where,  tliiei 
in  the  Bible,  we  would  ask,  is  sin  called  an  vnpurdonable  thiu^ 
or  what  !■*  the  use  of  so  calhn^it,  unless  it  be  to  amuse  the  vu^^^ 
with  a  ])aradox  i  The  pardon  of  sin,  is  the  separation  of  t 
consequence  from  its  cause— of  punishment  from  offence.  Tin 
Gospel  exhibits  to  men  the  wonderful  expedient  by  means  a 
which  this  diiyunction  Diay  be  efTccted,  and  yet  God  be  just- 
that  is, to  Himself ;  and  it  declares  that  he  »  a  iioii  pardunim 
iaiquity,  and  pamiiig  %  transgression,  (p.  30.)  Betieveria  an, 
indeed  spoktu  of  in  the  liible,  asbeiug  uiade  righteous  in  Christ  j; 
and  we  rciid  of  the  cbastiseineat  of  tlit^ir  peace  being  upon  Uiu  ^ 
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but  ivhere  do  we  hear  of  their  enduring  the  punishment  of  sin  in 
him  i  Christ  made  his  soul  an  ofTeringybr  sin.  He  was  made  sin, 
that  is,  a  sin-offerins^,  and  he  endured  the  curse ;  but  it  is  only 
by  putfin^^  an  unusual  sense  upon  words,  that  it  can  be  said 
without  blasphemy, '  that  we  were  not  more  sinful  than  he  vra^ 

*  sinful  in  God's  sight.'  (p.  89.)  At  page  55,  the  Old  Man  pro- 
fesses his  conviction,  that  ^  election  is  a  most  anfal  act  of  God's 

*  sovereignty.'  There  is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  which  all  the  acts  of 
Him  who  is  "  fearful  iii  praises,  doing  wonders,"  are  awful ; 
but  we  suspect  Mr.  Evans  had  something  more  than  this  gene* 
ral  idea  in  his  mind  in  employing  the  e|)ithet.  If  he  had  not, 
we  recommend  him  to  study  more  precision  in  his  language ;  if 
he  bad,  and  intended  to  involve  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  the 
doctrine  of  a  sovereign  election  of  grace,  with  that  truly  awful 
consideration,  the  final  perdition  of  ungodly  men,  with  which  the 
sovereign  acts  of  Qod  have  exactly  as  much  to  do  as  has  the 
sun  with  the  darkness  of  midnight; — if  this  be  the  case,  we  must 
very  strongly  recommend  him  to  reconsider  some  important 
points  of  theology,  which,  vve  fear,  exist  in  a  very  crude  shape 
m  his  mind,  lest,  in  speaking  of  the  Divine  character  and  ways, 
he  be  chargeable  with  '^  not  speaking  of  Him  the  thing  that  in 
"  right." 

Any  remarks  we  might  make  upon  the  vehicle  Mr.  E.  has 
chusen  for  the  communication  of  his  sentiments,  would  apply  to 
his  performance  only  in  common  with  a  host  of  recent  publica- 
tions. We  view  with  unmixed  displacency  the  every  day  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  the  counsels  of 
traders,  over  the  minds  of  authors.  The  state  of  things,  in  fact, 
seems  to  be  such,  that  those  who  know  what  will  selly  seem  to  be 
convinced  th^t  if  a  man  wishes  to  be  read  beyond  a  subscription 
circle,  even  though  it  be  on  the  gravest  topics  of  religion,  he  has 
little  chance,  unless  he  dress  up  what  he  has  to  say  in  ^  fine 
'  summer  evenings,'  ^  venerable  grey-headed  old  men,*  and  ^  in* 
^  teresting-looking  females  ;'  and  all  this  will  hardly  do  without 
the  set-off  of  some  silly  frontispiece.  In  truth,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  to  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  critical  duties,  to 
Imve  a  thing  put  into  our  hands,  of  which,  after  turning  it  about 
in  all  directions,  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  it  wonld  be 
most  appropriately  denominated  a  book,  or  a  toy;'  and  even 
when  our  clemency  has  induced  us  to  let  the  article  pass  upon 
our  table  in  virtue  of  its  claim  to  the  former  appellation,  we  are 
often  yet  more  perplexed  to  determine  whether  it  should  be 
considered  as  addressed  to  babes,  or  to  men.  Should  these  fre- 
quent instances  be  assumed  as  indicative  of  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  they  would  certainly  argue  a  his;h  degree  of  feeble- 
ness aad  firivolity  \  but  we  are  unwillmg  to  believe,  what  seems 
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intleed  implied  in  llic.  practice  of  many  useful  writers,  that  in 
wUlcessing  men  and  women,  of  any  class,  it  is  really  necessary, 
or  really  desjirable,  to  tickle  their  oarc>,  and  lure  tli«r  Byes  wkii 
tales  and  pictures. 

Art.  V.  Letters,  descriptive  of  a  Tour  through  some  Parts  a/  Fraiue, 
Jlalif,  Switzerland,  and  Gemiaiii/,  in  1816;  ailh  incidental  Refke- 
lions  on  some  Topics  connected  with  Religion.  Hy  Jolm  Slieppard. 
8vo.pp.3S3,  Price  9S.  1817. 
^pHE  Author  of  tbis  Tour  introduces  liis  nutrutiou  with  ac- 
-'-  kuowledging  it  may  well  be  doubled  ffliether  an  additional 
description  of  scenes  now  become  so  familiar  to  Llnglisb  readersf 
and  even  to  English  eyc^,i^  not  altogether  superlltiaus.  Ai^  we 
need  not  say  how  obviously  reaHouabli;  beforeliuiul  is  such  a.(loubt, 
supposing  any  aiateriul  nuvelly  to  be  indispensable  to  aulborue 
sucli  ail  addition  (u  the  recent  prodigious  invasion  of  Itoufc^  ' 
(ravels  on  tlie  Continent.  The  question  would  bi>,  what  pec^ 
arity  can  it  be  on  the  strength  of  tvliich  tbis  one  more,  so  laXfi 
the  crowded  train  of  tourists,  expects  our  atteiitioa  to  Ui^  ^ 
scription  of  that  nbich  a  score  uf  them  have  tic-sii  ilcHcrU>iue  ?— 
We  can  answer  (his  i^uestion  for  the  present  traveller.  Uc  is 
distinguished  by  one  or  two  circmiistauces  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  his  class. 

First,  he  manifests,  uaiforndy,  an  admirable  candour  anditt^^ 
partiality.  This  it  especially  conspicuous  in  his  obscrvaiiaRSMJfl 
matters  involving  politics, — a  ground  on  which  it  is  found  so  fff^^ 
culiarly  diflicult  to  maintain  any  such  virtues.  It  should  Mem 
(hat  by  some  magical  rite,  which  he  would  have  douc  well  to  ex- 
plain or  describe,  he  divested  himself,  about  the  time  of  Ketluig 
sail  at  Briffhton,  of  all  the  temper,  prejudices,  and  resentments  of 
party, — for  we  may  fairly  deem  it  impossible  that,  as  an  Euifliah- 
man,  he  could  previously  have  been  without  tliem.  In  his  judge- 
ments and  censures  be  Beems  to  have  no  recoilectiuns  but  of  the 
Eure  principles  of  justice,  constituted  upon  a  temperate  theory  of 
berty.  If  we  were  asked  whether  there  are  absolutely  mo  faiiil 
traces,  ftflbrding  momentary  hiuts  of  llie  party  to  wliicLi  he  be- 
longed before  the  rite  of  emaucipalinn,  we  might  perhaps  answer, 
that  the  very  moderate  tone  in  which  he  pronounces  his  not 
unfrequent  accusatory  observations  on  the  charin-lers  and  pro- 
ceedings ol  'sovereigns,'  to  adopt  the  term  ju^t  now  in  vogue,  has 
sometimes  sui^gested  a  suspicion  (o  us  that  be  may  have  been  of 
that  party  who  systematically  judge  favourably  of  this  class  of 
liunan  creatures  and  actions.  We  should  at  least  ihiuk  it 
impossible  he  can  have  been  any  thing  ol  the  nature  of  ^^haL^ 
oallec)  a  Jiicuhin.  , 

That  nationality  of  spirit,  too,  which  some  of  out  oouniryin 
make  it  a  matter  of  pride  and  boast  to  havu  preserved  Imvid' 
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through  all  parallels  of  latitude^  in  ludicrous  coatrast  with  the 
coxcombs  who  fiad  in  every  thing  foreigA  something  preferable  to 
what  they  left  at  hooiey  appears  to  have  been  attached  so  loosely 
to  this  traveller,  that  lie  readily  discerned  and  approved  in 
foreign  regions  whatever  he  would  have  approved  if  it  had  been 
in  his  own,  'without  liking  it  the  better  or  the  worse  for  its  behig 
beyond  seas,  while  also  be  could  admit  all  reasonable  palUatioas 
of  what  he  felt  himself  called  to  censure. 

But  a  peculiarity  still  more  extraordinary,  if  possible,  has  fallco 
to  the  lot  of  this  anonymous  Tourist,  in  that  spirit  of  genuine 
religion  which  accompanies  him  every  where.  We  need  not  say 
what  is  the  prevailing  character,  as  to  this  concern,  of  our  rovers 
on  the  Continent,  and  of  the  volumes  which  convey  their  ad« 
ventures  and«  speculations ;  how  regardless  of  the  subject  al- 
together are  the  majority  of  them ;  or  how  unmeaning  or 
flippant,  or  how  merely  relative  to  some  subordinate  standard,'  as 
of  taste;  of  policy,  or  of  national  institution,  are  generafly  tlio 
observations  and  estimates  of  such  as  pretend  to  take  some 
cognia&anoe  of  the  matter.  In  the  present  traveller  we  have  aH 
observer  who  contemplates  human  society,  institutions,  and 
manners,  through  the  medium  of  opinions  and  feelings  fomed 
directly  and  seriously  upon  the  New  Testament;  whose  judgments 
therefore,  on  the  state  of  religion  atul  its  administrative  ap- 
pointments, in  the  places  of  his  sojourn,  so  fiir  as  the  brevity  of 
that  scgoiurn  allowed  the  means  of  information,  we  receive  witb> 
an  impression  of  verity  altogether  different  from  any  thing  felt  ii^ 
reading  the  generality  of  these  reporters  from  the  Continent. 

But  our  gayer  readers,  if  incleed  we  have  any  of  that  de- 
aeripiion,  are  not  to  conclude  from  this  paragraph,  that  the  book 
is  a  kind  of  pilgrim's  progress,  made  up  of  theological  casuistry, 
Hpiritaal  meditations,  and  exclamations  against  the  vanities  of 
the  world.  Though  always  grave  oo  serious  subjects,  tbr 
Writer  seems  to  have  no  small  propensity  to  pleasantry ;  he  takea* 
every  view  of  society  that  may  comport  with  moral  impunity  in 
the  inspector;  furnishes  a  fair  contribution  of  travelling  anecdote;:- 
and,  though  lie  has  very  little  to  say  of  operas  and  actresses,  is  a 
great  frequenter  of  museums  and  popish  cathedrals;  and  an 
animated  admirer  of  snow-capt  mountains,  torrents,  cascades, 
rainbows,  and  flue  pictures. 

These  remarks  will  be  understood  as  a  strong  general*  re* 
commendation  of  the  volume ;  and  as  it  is  of  easy  access,  we  shall 
not  go  into  the  detail  of  the  narration,  as  we  might  sometimes  do- 
in  the  case  of  a  splendid  and  costly  work,  of  which  some  of  our 
readers  might  be  gratified  to  know  more  than  they  can  them- 
selves have  the  advantage  of  seeing. 

The  duration  of  the  Author's  absence  from  his  native  country, 
was  about  live  months.    He  landed  at  Dieppe,  on  the  way,  of 
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course,  to  Paris ;  wlience,  after  a  slay  of  a  few  weeks,  he  set 
lor  Geneva;  where,  liowever,  lie  remained  but  a  short  time 
tbe  first  instance,  as  lie  opportunely  fdl  in  nidi  a  respectable 
jiarty,  not  English,  who  were  upon  an  ailvcuturc  into  ^avoy  uiiij 
Piedmont.  With  lliem  lie  proceeded  by  Aix,  Chainherri,  and 
Bonaparte's  great  road  of  Mont  Cenis,  to  Turin,  and  thence  to 
<ienoa.  From  Genoa  lie  returned  by  Novi  aud  Pavia  to  Milan. 
In  the  progress  norttinard,  be  visited  some  of  the  spots  iipoo  aiul 
in  tbc  hikes  of  Como  and  Miig^ioie ;  ascendei}  the  mountains  ' 
the  vrand  military  road  of  tbe  Simplon  ;  and  traversed  the  Vi " 
and  part  of  the  Pays  dc  Vaud,  to  Geneva.  A  wide  ezcur 
rromGcneva,tooicinChaninuni,Montanvert,Marligny,Lausai 
aud  other  remarkable  places.  Afler  a  traverse  uf  a  number  of  llw 
Swiss  Clinton?,  the  wanderer  found  his  nay  iit  lust  to  the  Rliitte* 
which  conveyed  him  down  to  the  coast :  here  lie  embarked  for 
this  island,  which  he  lamented  to  Ond  in  so  calamitous  a  state; 
and  having  staid  little  more  than  long  enough  to  write  and 
publish  the  book,  he  departed  again  t'ltr  Geimany  and  south* 
ern  Italy,  where  his  liberal  and  cultivated  mind,  still  moM 
Oii^iplined  (o  the  habit  of  observation,  cannot  fail  to  coU  "" 
materials  from  which  anolber  interesting  and  instructive  voh 
may  be  composeil. 

We  shall  decline  any  attempt  at  following  the  course  of 
narration;  and  content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  notices  and 
extracts,  made  here  and  there. — In  Paris,  his  rcligioiu  uid 
moral  principles  and  habits,  kept  bim  in  a  great  measure  sIoaE 
from  those  resorts  of  vanity,  and  recesses  of  profligacy,  in  a  bold 
irruption  into  which,  some  of  our  less  scrujiulous  countrymen 
have  beheld  unveiled  some  of  the  most  foolish  nnd  some  of  the 
most  dreadful  features  of  French  character,  and  of  human  nature ; 
and  perhapslheir  delineations  of  these  have  been  lo  many  of  their 
readers  not  the  least  arresting  portion  of  their  exhibitions.  Tba 
public  dUplay  of  licentiousness  appeared  to  him  hardly  more,  and 
ihat  of  some  of  the  modes  of  vice  decidedly  less  flagrant  in  Paris 
than  in  London.  He  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  magnificent 
collections  of  literature  and  antiquities,  and  the  liberal  ac- 
commodations and  facilities  afforded  for  their  inspection.  In 
viewing  the  superb  structures  of  Paris,  he  points  out  a  striking 
contrast,  of  a  political  or  moral  kind,  between  them  and  the 
magnificence  of  London. 

*  It  is  natural  for  an  Englishman  to  compare,  on  all  leading  points 
that  fall  witliin  his  ohservation,  the  advantages  of  Paris  and  London. 
He  will  find  them  to  be  of  diSi-rcnt  kinds;  and  this  very  much  arising 
from  political  causes.  Paris  has  become  what  it  is,  chiefly  by  tlie 
power  and  resourceB  of  the  government :  London,  by  the  wealth  and 
treedoro  of  the  subjectf  and  this  latter  is  the  sort  of  pre-eminence 
wbicli  we  ought  to  view  with  oioit  pleasure.    Xhe  nuoieroiM    ~ 
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mnI  squares  of  tnir  melrDpolis,  which  ta^  altogether  ui^rivall^d  in  Paris, 
Ukd  the' much  gi^ea^c  number  of  separate  and  respcp^ble  4^clliag8 
inhabited  by  every  qlaasy.  from  the  possessors  of  luxury  to  those  whp 
liaTe'a\humble  competence,  are  much  more  to  be  valued  than  the 
gallery  and  colonnade.. of  the  Louvre,  because  they 'ar.3  marks  of 
prmUe  independence.  And  the  pavement  which  protects  a'nd  ac- 
:oiiii|i0date§  the^meianekt'and  m&st  infirm  passengers,  is'  more  to  be 
ic|mirecl  than  the  firie^t  Avenue  or  arch  by  which  strdngers  enter  Park; 
iiecatue  it  has  for  its  object  the  siifety  and«comfort  of  tho  people.  Yet 
it  is  .a  prejudice  to  regard  that  love  of  magnificence-  which  employs 
:He  iabMir  of  partof  &e  population  at  the  cost  of  another  part,  or 
irhteh  encourages  the  skili  aqdscienoe  of  individuals,  at  the  dxperuH? 
if  a  nation,  as  one  of  the  gr^at  evils  and  sbiises  of  absofu^e  power. 
i¥itbin certain  bounds  it  is  b<)neScia].;..and:evan.when  carried  t()  excess, 
Cs  ellebts;  would  be  .trivial  cofprpar.9d  with,  (hojte  of  the  rage  for  war. 
There 'would  have  Jl^pen  a. vast  i^^ving  pf  wealth,  and  labour,  an'd 
rpmfort,  if  th&.  sovereigns  pf  Europe,  instea^,  of  ravaging  or  im- 
rayerisliing  each  other *s  s^tes  wi£h  little  inWrmissibn' for  a  century 
last,  had  Deen  occupied  even  in  tli'e  absurd  and  fruitless  work  df 
)ui|ding  pyramids  to  outvie  those  of '  Bgypt.  But  'the' costly  un- 
lertakinjn  of  the  sovlereigns  of  Paris-  are  of  a  much  better  order ;  for 
nany  of  them  contribote  jnsfruotton  and  retinement^  health  and 
deasure,  to  its  citizens.  The  Library,  lately  mentioned,  the  rich 
Vfuseum  of  Natural  Hi6tory>  the  King's:  garden,  connected  with  that 
sstablishment^  the' planted  boulevards^,  which  encircle  the  whole  cit}', 
brming  a  green  and  shaded  walk  between  it  and  the  suburbs,  and  the 
mble  promenades  of  the  Luxembourg,  .Tjuileries,  and  Champs  Elj^sSeSp 
iffi>rd  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  quarter  opportunities  of  recreation 
rhich  are  not  possessed  by  those  of  London  m  any  similar  degree.* 

'lie  proceeds,  bpwevt)!*,  to  observe,  that  the  gay  and  splendid 
)rof*pecC  from  the  ^irtmeuts  of  tlie  Tuileriea,  un  a  fine  eveniii£^ 
>f  nprifi^  or  sumniet,  is  but  too  likely  to  aid  all  the  other  delusive 
afluences  that  will  play  on  the  miuds  of  the  royal  mortals  that 
ire  tlieuoe  to  coQieuiplate  the  scene,  which  flattered. self-cow. 
>faieent  ignorance  may  mistake  as  correctly  representative  of  the 
jaoeral  condition  of  Che  kingdom.  Will  there  ever  enter  thosii 
ipariments  such  a  tiling  as  a  courtier  that  will  warn  the  loonarcii 
lot  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  hupose^  pu  ?  Qur  Author^s  apparent 
«timate,  ^iven  indeeil  quietly  and  rather  by  implicatipu,  of  the 
iresent  occupante,  would  lead  to  no  Raoguiue.  presumption  oifthe 
inee  anil  accepted  iugves^r  of  truth,  lie  ha()  occasion  to  notioe, 
imoniJ^  other  things,  the  pettiness  of  feeling  and.  cpnceptioii 
ixhibited  by  tlicse  legitimates,  in  a  much  more  watcliful  anxiety 
o  obliterate  all  soirtd  of  memorials  of  Che  ex-emperoir,  than  he, 
vlio  had  his  full  sluure  of  littlenesses,  had  ever  shewn  to  annihilate 
Jl  the  traces  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  or  of  tlie  republic- 
He  attended,  in  aapirit  of  much  interested  and.  critical  oh- 
iervation,  the  public  religious  services  of  the  Protestants ;  not, 
kowever, .  neglecting  tn^  '  temples,*  as  they  Idie  to  call  tbeui, 
Vol.  IX.  N.g.  Y 
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of  tlic  liostile  and  preilomiiiaiit  faith. 

'do  not  wonder  to  hear  liiin  my,  'I  „ 

*  impurtance  giveu  to  those  great  facta  nnil  »k»ctriin-s  of  Scrm- 

*  lure,  wliicli,  ill  the  view  of  the  most  serious  class  of  Chm- 
**  tiana,  fonii  the  true  basis  of  moral  exhortation.*  He  report* 
iiiiiuvournhly,  Iboiigh  avuitlin;;  explicit  terms,  of  the  cbaraeter 
of  M.  Marroii,  lite  leiidiiig  miuiater  of  the  Pratestanis  at  Pkris, 
uf  \ttiom  there  are  only  two  cliurchL-s,  exclusive  of  tlial  of  tlu 

_jGerinan  Lutherans. 

The  route  to  Sniizerlaud,  through  Dijon,  presented  v'jew/t 

Lisf  a  very  highly  cultivatett  country,  hut  nut  without  gricrona 
lrace§  of  the  recent  miseries  of  war;  while  tlie  Englishman  en- 
bountcred  the  most  palpable  signs  of  animosity  aguinst  his  na- 

Lltioii,  and  of  partiality  to  that  annihilated  government  which  bn 

^Tpation  had  so  powerfully  contributed  lo  wrerthrow.  He  fe!l 
^reat  delight  in  that  change,  both  in  the  face  of  natnre  anil  in 
the  people,  which  announced  the  borders  of  Switzerlaml  ;  anil 
lie  bids  adieu  to  France,  with  some  grave  and  nielunchoU  ri- 
dections,  which  he  closes  with  an  express  contradictioQ  of  llul 
.fttolUb,  Mid,  iu  its  most  usual  and  apt  ajiplication^  wicked  ^ 

,  '4ich, 

'  How  few  of  alt  the  ills  that  men  endure,  , 

Are  such  ai  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure.' 
A  very  slig^it  acquaintance  with  SwitierlaiMl  mifficed  to  iflp-  ' 
trate,  however,  the  powerful  influence  of  another  cause  on  9*tt 
the  temporal  well-beiug  of  a  people,  by  the  fuel  of  the  coimi* 
cuous  diflerence  in  civilizalion  and  prosperity,  between  the  rV" 
lestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Cantun».  A  lively  and  injp* 
nuous  finale  fellow-traTeller,  aCalhotic,  ¥olnntarily  expreasH 
her  strong  perception  of  this  perplexing  fact, — pcrplexiqg  to 
her,  because  she  did  not  appear  lu  have  beard,  as  our  Aiilkor 
afterwards  did,  (he  solution  offered  by  a  learned  Romish  dim>'i 
which  would  hardly  fail  to  salisfy  and  console  the  olherwiM 
tggrieved  members  of  tbe  holy  and  infallible  Cburcli ;  *  God 

*  gives  these  heretics  a  greater  share  of  tbis  world's  advanlagei, 
*in  considcratiou  of  the  wretched  doom  whicli  awaits  then  iu 

*  the  next.' 

Tbe  first  full  vision  of  tbe  scene  on  which  tbe  Traveller  wbh 
entering,  waa  of  a  nature  to  6us[>end  for  a  while  all  thof^K 
of  mankind. 

<  One  of  the  most  mafniGcent  iceoes  in  nature  is  surety  that  GrU 
cottp-dml  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  across  the  lake  of  Genera,  whidi  1 
[^ineti  on  approaching  Lausanne.  It  was  morning,  and  those  gi- 
guntic  summits  were  enveloped  in  sunny  clouds,  resting  round  their 
enormous  frmts  of  soow,  the  more  raojostic  for  that  bright  vsU.* 

The  powers  of  enterprise  and  art,  had  entered  into  a  rfarioc 
eonleit  with  the  wild  ftii4  drfjinj;  viutaiwof  Bktur*  in  th«  roM 
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of  Mont  Cenifl,    '  ](t  is  a  zigzafc  on  a  lar^i^e  scale^  or  a  succession 
'  oi  trav^rsesi  hj  Woicb  both  the  ascent  and  (lescedt  are  made 

*  gradual  and  genUe/  '  Botb  the  Mont  Ceois  and  dimploa  are 
'  now  cro«sed  mtik  posi-horses.* 

*  The  mtny  complete  changes  of  directioii»'  siys  he,  *  brought  tbv 
'aame  objecu  repeatedly  ioto  view^  at  each  time  more  distant^  and 
mors,  dtrectlj  beneath  us.  Looking  upward,  the  shadows  of  the 
mountain  tops  throvrn  upon  their  bright  covering  of  snow,  and  the 
fir  forest  ^nukled  with  that  which  had  fallen  on  the  preceding  day, 
while  Uie  morning  sun  shone  warmly  upon  us,  formca  a  scene  most 
smgular  and  beauiifbL' 

He  was  told  that,  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  road,  it 
bad  pMMpetimes  been  a  practice  to  descend  one  grand  sweep  of 
Ibe  asoi^DtAin  in  a  sledge,  wbicb »  ^  guided  by  a  mouotaineer, 

*  a»iicl:  fUrectly  down  the  snow-covered  steep,  and  conveyed  the 
'  IVfQ.  persons. seated  ip  it  a  league  in  five  minutes.*  There 
remain^  tbe  ^me  of  an  Kngli^bman,  who  bad  established 
himself  for  some  time  at  the  nearest  mountaia  village,  in  order  to 
eiQIJDy  tflis.sport  every  day. — Ttie  new  road  gives  the  traveller  a 
fiir  ai^wfp'  codia^andirig  view  of  the  graud  scenery, — a  prospect 
which  our  Author,  who  is  far  from  lavish  of  fine  epithets,  pro- 
nounces ^  glorions,* — than  was  attainable  in  the  old  track 
throagh  denies  and  ravines. 

At  Turin  he  made  an  active  use  of  Ins  time  among  churches^ 
an(i(|uit]e8,  And  superstitiods,  the  last  of  which  is  the  most 
labourite  emptoyment  of  the  restored  royalty.  It  might  have 
been  expeetM  uatthis  would  conciliate  a  superstitious  people; 
but  bow  mndisoeTer  they  like  the  superstition,  they  find  they  have 
the  man  into  ihe  bargain,  —an  acquisition  of  whiqh,  to  judge  bv  the 
outward  look  of  h,  n6  people,  as  our  Tourist  biuts,  would  be 
Tery  likdy  to  be  vain.  It  is  suggested  by  him,  that  his  majesty 
shoifldfae  advised  to  imitate  Alexander  tbe  Great,  in  withbofdihg 
bis  i^ffiries  from  being  exhibited  on  the  coin  of  ]\ik  realm :  be  doce 
not  sav  whether  be  would  not  advise  liini  to  wear  it  so  ex- 
chmivcly  for  bis  own  comfort  and  bdoeflt  as  to  avoid  any  mode 
of  exJdUting  it.  But  our  philanthropic  Author,  we  tbiuk,  is  ojne 
of  th^  last  men  that  would  have  found  apy  fault  with  the  physical 
oonetnietion,  if  the  intellectual  and  moral  one  bad  been  of  a 
quality  to  merit  a  more  respectable  exterior  frame-work.  A 
reasonable  guess  may  be  made  at  the  rank  of  this  part  of  l^iifa, 
firom  such  a  measure  of  government  as  that  of  rettoring  men" 
dieUy  In  his  capital,  where  the  French  had  suppressed  it, 
after  prodding  a  house  for  the  reception  of  such  persons  as  must 
•eidier  penally  er  Kve  as  beggars, — or  the  stouter  part  of  them  as 
rubbers.     *  The  restorad  govemmtnt  has  dissolved  this  in- 

*  atitiifion,  on  aceevnt  of  to  expense^  and  because  Ht  originated 
'  with  the  Fraaoh  -,  tonring  the  nunpetrotts  onendioants  loose  upon 
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*  \W  j>ii!)1ic;'  *  as  strong  a  trait,*   adds  our  Author,  *  of  weak. 
[}rojii(lic<i   and   \vldvod  puryii:nouY  as  can  bo   found,  1  sbould 

^  think,  in  any  g'ovcrtniieni  or  adtiilnistration.* 

T!)c  streets  of  'i'urin,  it  seems,  exhibit  a  most  revolting 
(M^uibination  and  contrast,  of  tiiis  infestcns^  swarm  of  insolent, 
»<{urdy,  wretched  beggars,  many  of  them  disabled  and  de- 
formed,— with 

*  ElegatUes  walking  in  the  same  streets,  dressed  in  cap8«  carrying 
large  fans ;  and  many  of  the  men  in  a  full  costume  of  black,  with 
cocked  hat,  sword,  and  silver  buckles.' 

Our  Author  fell  in  at  the  time  of  some  of  the  most  parading 
of  the  processions  and  superstitions,  on  the  OctaTe  of  the  Ffete 
Dieu.  It  is  somewhat  wonderful  that  kneeling  at  thepassingof 
the  Host  is  not,  or  was  not  at  that  time,  exacted  of  Protebtant 
strangei*s.     It  is  almost  wonderful,  too,  that  the  ^  remnant  of  the 

*  Waldeiises  are  now  tolerated  in  the  yalleys  of  Piedmont.* 

*  A  different  spirit,'  he  says^  *  has  been  shewn  in  the  capital :  tht 
resident  Swiss  Protestants  were  accustomed  to  assemble  for  worship 
during  the  government  of  the  French  ;  but,  since  their  expuhioD, 
4his  has  been  discontinued,  as  I  understand,  from  motives  of 
prudence.* 

While  noticing  the  bigotry  of  a  restored  government,  owing 
.f  00,  in  a  very  great  degree,  its  restoration  to  the  lavish  ezpeiidi- 
tnrc  of  the  money  and  blood  of  a  Protestant  nation,  as  the  rest 
•f  those  restor.^d,  legitimate,  and  bigoted  governments  do,  we 
may  pertinently  advert  to  our  Author^s  opiuiou  of  the  cruelties 
recently  perpetrated  on  the  Protestants  in  the  soutli  of  France. 
He  says  he  had  much  doubted,  previously  to  his  going  to  the 
Continent,  whether  that  was  really  a  relujiouH persecution.  He 
did  not  visit  that  ])urt  of  France  ;  but  lie  avows,  that  from  tlie 
collection  and  comparison  of  various  testimony^  met  with  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  he  became  fully  conviuccd  that, 
tliough  political  feelings  inevitably  mingled,  that  persccutiou* 
^  ;^as  in  a  coi>siderabIc  degree  religious.'  But  whatever  wasi 
Vs  principle,  every  hater  of  Iniquity  has  to  ask,  what  did  the 
fTovernment  ito  ?  W'bat  did  the  Allied  Powers  insist  on  its 
doing,  or,  if  it  was  contumacious,  do  themselves  ?  ^^  hat  mis- 
creant actor  in  those  transactions  has  been  punished  r  \^  uat 
reparation,  most  imperfect  at  the  best,  has  been  attempted  to  ha 
made  r  \l  v^  most  i<Ile  to  plead  that  tlie  government  did  not, 
probably,  require  such  a  villanous  service  from  its  partisa^a. 
A  goveMOont  makes  itself  vir/tfu//^  g^^'lty  of  all  the  outiagea  on 
jus-Ice  i.iid  humanly  within  the  territory  of  its  jurisdiction^ 
w-iieh  it  does  nut  exert,  in  the  first  place  its  vigilance  to  pre- 
Mnt,  ov  in  the  next,  its  strength  uud  justice  to  punish  hud 
loiMifr 
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At  Turin  Ihe  Traveller  witnessed  the  most  si^andalous  neglect 
<ff  some  of  tlie  fioe  works  of  art  recevered  from  Paiis. 

^  I  am  convinced  that  both  their  first  and  second  journey*  but 
especially  the  latter,  must  have  given  opportunity  for  private  thefl  to 
succeed  to  public  robbery.  They  lay  irregularly,  unpacked  and  un- 
guarded,  some  against  the  walls,  and  some  on  the  pavement  of  the 
aouane.  Many  had  suffered  from  rain ;  and  I  was  assured  that  a  car- 
rier, or  warehouse-keeper  of  the  city,  had  refused  to  receive  xhem, 
feariDji  he  might  become  accountable  for  the  damage/ 

The  spectacles,  and  especially  the  gross  al>surdities  and  de- 
lusions of  Poi)ery,  beheld  by  our  Author  at  Milan,  are  described 
at  considerable  length ;  with  a  just  remark  on  the  delusive 
tendency  of  Mr.  Eustace's  admired  book,  as  disingenuously 
apologetical  for  the  Romish  Church  :  in  tiiis  Church,  at  the 
same  time,  the  aiilmadverter  protests  against  the  narrow  cha- 
rity which  would  deuy  that  there  may  be  very  many  sincere 
and  excellent  Christians.  Among  many  other  objects  of  curious 
interest,  be  mentions  the  remains  of  Leonardo  da  Viuci^s  picture 
of  the  Liast  Supper;  and  from  its  actual  condition,  he  contra- 
dicts Rustaee's  story  of  the  Freuch  soldiers  having  made  it  a 
target  to  fire  at,  aa;l  selected  with  special  prefLTcnce  tlic  heail 
of  our  Saviour  as  a  mark.  This  head,  says  our  Author,  is  the 
l^ast  injured  iu  the  picture,  which,  though  quite  in  a  ruined 

.  state,  retains  some  very  faint  traces  of  its  former  licauty,  par- 
ticularly In  tliis  head.  An  imitation  of  this  painting,  in  a 
curious   mode   of  Mosaic,   the  process  of  which  is  described, 

.  is  e]|^ecuting  at  Milan  by  a  llo;nan  ailibt  ol  the  name  of  ilaf- 
iSaelli.  .  The  peasantry  of  the  31ilanese  appeared  to  be  iu  a 
penurious  and  miserable  condition. 

The  various  stages  and  circumstances  of  the  magnificent  rei^d 
of  tlie  Simplon,  are  described  in  a  very  clear  and  striking 
manner.  It  will  remain  a  |)erpetual  mnnumeni,  in  parts  and 
ruins,  if  not  in  a  perfect  whole,  of  the  daring  character  of  tlie 
projector,  and  of  the  distinguished  science  and  resources  of  Uie 
engineers  who  directed  the  execution.     It  will  be  a  monument, 

.too,  of  the  nameless  workmen  who  made  so  little  difficulty  x)f 
forcing,  in  very  many  places,  their  way,  in  excavated  galleries 
ihrough  the  solid  rock  ;  the  longest  of  which,  tliat  of  Gundo,  is 
of  the  length  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  and  cost  ihe  inces- 
sant labour  of  a  year  and  a  half.  The  property  of  this  pro- 
4ligious  work,  and  therefore  the  care  and  cost  of  repairs  which 
are  annually  required,  )ie  between  the  two  governments  of  Pied- 
mont and' the  Vaiais ;  *  both  of  them,*  says  our  Author,  *  poor, 
^  and  neither  energetic' 

*  Indeed  it  is  hinted,'  he  says,  '  by  some  observers  of  human  oa- 
Hire  and  modem  policy,  tliat  the  Kin^  of  Sardinia  may  reckon  the 
/iy/ilap(^e8  afpoag  his  brave  allies ;  smce  they  not  only  assail  one 
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grand  roonument  of  that  gunpowder  Cursican,  but  if  they  sTiAvU 
■ucceed  in  ipoiling  it,  will  tum  many  travellers  into  the  road  tt 
Mont  CcDis,  and  through  bu  own  good  capital.* 

He  advisoii  his  corrc.s|  ion  dent,  il'  lie  has  any  sdieme  of  crosfling 
ibe  Sini|don  with  hi:i  Famtly,  not  to  let  many  winters  interft^Mtf. 
Indeed  we  think  nothing  may  be  predicted  with  mare  cuufidence, 
IhHii  the  |)ariiiil  ruin  of  this  tuighly  performance. 

The  most  altruclive  portion  of  tiic  book,  is  the  descnptiou  df 
Switzerland,  a  region  nhosc  couragi^ous  freemen,  and  wild  wtf^ 
leys,  and  lorretits,  and  cataructs,  and  •rlacicrs,   and  sitmm" 
majestically  proud  in  that  crown  of  snow,  which  they  will  i 
in  detiance  of  all  lire  and  heat  till  one  certain  day  that  is  to  oi 
when  all  terrestrial  sublimity  must  surrender  itself  in  sacrifice^ 
nrecupahle  of  giving  fresh  interest  to  every  repeated  i 
lion,  if  vigorous   and  iinatfecte<l,  in  an   indefmite   succeMMl 
Our  Aulltor,  though  not   absolutely  rapt  and  possessed  ei 
these  scenes,  to  the  pitch  of  putting  limb  and  lite,  and  ail  Ihiin 
to  haxard,  yet  evinced  a  spirit  that  deserved  to  be  so  situaU 
and  surrouuded.     Ilis  attention  was  also  directed,  with  all  <" 
inquisiliveness,  to  the  state  of  society,  on  the  circumstances  • 
Torieties  of  which  he  makes  many  sensible  observations. 

But  that  the  descriptions  of  several  of  the  glaciers,  of  tl 
ftppearances  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  of  the  ascent  to  MontanvH 
Bt  its  base,  are  too  extended  to  be  transcribed  ;  and  but  that  H 
think  it  fairer  to  redommcDd  the  book  itself  than  to  burr 
/t'om  it,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  insert  some  of  thfll 
striking  pictures  into  our  pages ;  or  to  extract  a  part  of  a  cdi 
sidcrably  long  address,  in  blank  verse,  to  Alont  Blanc,  irbM 
contains,  we  think  much  of  the  elements  of  |)oetry,  wisdom,  i 


•"U 


He  made  a  considerable  sojourn  at  Geneva,  with  faTouratl 
introductions  and  active  inquiries,  lie  expresses  his  re$ 
finding  among  the  divines  there,  the  same  defection  from  I 
faith  of  their  illuslrioua  jiredecessors  of  the  Iteformationt  - 
among  the  Protestants  in  France.  He  k-arnt  that  the  Paifwij 
Vuua  is  the  tract  which  that  faith  seems  the  most  reluctautl 
desert,  though  the  infidel  inl'cclion  has  made  its  way  into  tU 
^cene  of  a  discipline,  unequntled  on  earth  for  its  perfect  cogniKal  * 
'  of  all  the  youthful  subjects  of  education. 

*  I  believe  no  govemmeiit  in  the  world  watches  over  the  educfttll 
«r  its  subjects  with  so  much  systematic  atlenlioo  as  |]ii!>  lillte  rtrpub 
An  acndeinirjil  council  is  ej^tablished,  which  not  only  directs  tne 
faim  of  the  college  for  students  of  tlieoiug}',  but  appoints  schotj 
masters  f ripens),  in  each  parish,  and  exacts  from  each  pastor  ad 
ttiicd  report  of  the  number,  and  reepective  progress  of  '    " 

Plirents  who  n^lect  sending  their  chUilren  for  instruction,  are  i  - 
jectbjr  the  laws  to  certain  penalties.    I  hod  engaged  in  London,  ■•■ 
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vast,  a  young  Swiss  from  a  Tillage  of  thif  canton*  who  attended 
during  the  Journey ;  and  I  wasatruck  with  the  exact  fuperintend- 
:e  exercised  over  national  educatiiin,  when  the  Professor  Levade 
narked  to  me  Uiat  it  would  be  easy*  by  a  reference  to  the  reports, 
possession  of  the  Coweil  Academique,  to  ascertain  with  exactness 
I  character  which  my  servant  bore  at  schooU  and  all  the  dei^reea  of 
pro6ciency  in  all  the  difierent  branches  of  elementary  learning.  Is 
lot  one  of  the  duties  of  a  civilized  government  thus  to  ensure 
nidiments  of  knowledge  to  every  individual ;  and  why  should  it 
Jess  practicable  in  the  provinces  of  a  large  country  separately» 
a  ift  is  in  a  small  state  like  this?' 

In  the  valley  of  Moutiers,  the  Traveller  was  much  Interested 
Ihtt  discovery  of  a  small,  recluse,  and  somewhat  peculiarly 
riled  fraternity  of  Anabaptists.  His  first  visit  to  some  of 
m  was  received  with  a  degree  of  suspicioBi  which  he  soon 
riated  by  assuring  them  that  be  too  bad  the  misfortune  to  be 
Aaabaptist.  He  found  among  them  a  primitive  simplicity, — 
even  their  wearing  their  beards  may  go  to  that  account, 
na  of  them  maintained  the  practice  of  washing  the  feet  of 
•r  guests,  in  literal  observance  of  the  precept  of  Christ. 
t  the  part  of  their  system  which  has  rendered  them  ob- 
tious,  is  their  agreement  with  the  Quakers  in  denying  the 
fUoess  of  oaths  and  war.  They  are  orthodox  in  the  leiuiing 
nts  of  religion ;  and  all  whom  he  conversed  with  respecting 
m^  bore  the  most  decided  testimony  to  the  strictness  of  their 
ral  discipline,  as  a  society,  and  to  the  excellence  of  their 
meters.  Their  system  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Men- 
Mtes  of  Holland,  from  whom  our  Author  judges  it  to  be  de- 
ed. ^  One  of  their  ministers  had  a  very  serious  conrersatioa 
h  him  on  the  subject  of  emigrating  to  America,  to  eseape  the 
iression  which,  since  the  recent  aimexation  of  their  district  ip 
r  canton  of  Berne,  they  were  saflfering  in  the  form  of  heavy 
[ttisitions  of  money  for  obtaining  substitutes  to  go  into  the 
ay.  Under  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Basle  (a  Roman  Catholie,) 
1  subsequently  under  Bonaparte,  they  had  suflered  no  such 
ictions  as  it  had  been  reserved  for  this  Protestant  goversment 
inflict  on  them. 

In  closing  this  highly  pleasing  and  instmcttve  Tolume,  wo 
y  be  allowed  to  remara,  in  a  single  sentence,  that  the  Author's 
asantry,  always  of  a  friendly  and  amiable  cast,  is  sometime* 
ittle  too  operose,  has  not  the  requisite  light,  facile  spontaneity ; 
t  one  or  twofmnt  had  better,  perhaps,  hare  been  rejected ; 
1  that  mere  Efnglish  readers  will  have  some  cause  to  wish  the 
rtbor's  own  unaffected  JEuniliarity  with  French,  had  not  mad# 
a  so  apt  to  forget  their  oonvcDieDce. 
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Art.  VI.  Scripture  Portraits;  or  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  moit 
distinguiJied  Characters  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament :  with  ao 
Hibtoricul  Narrative  cf  tlio  principal  Events,  accompanied  by  se- 
rious, moral;  and  practical  Reflections,  adapted  to  Juveoile  Readers. 
To  every  Portrait  are  prefixed  appropriate  Mottos.  By  Robert 
Stevenson,  of  Castle  Iledingham.    2  Vols.     12mo.  IS"!?. 

^E^IIE  children  of  the  present  a^e,  are  the  hope  of  the  age  to 
^  come.  A  circle  of  thirty  years  will  plant  another  geucFatioa 
i:i  our  room  :  another  set  of  the  human  race  hiU  then  be  trans*' 
nctins:  all  the  g;reater  and  h*ss  aifairs  of  life,  and  fillin|^  the  world 
nvith  blessings  or  with  mischiefs,  while  we  shall  be  bleeping  in  llie 
s  K*ut  dust.  Every  man,  th;Tefore,  who  contributes  liis  share  to 
t!ie  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  the  rising  generattoo, 
thereby  becomes  a  public  benefactor,  and  is  justly  entitle<l  to  the 
grateful  acknowledgements  of  the  community.  In  addition  i% 
the  various  useful  publications  which  have  of  late  issued  from. the 
)>ress,  avowedly  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  we  feel  the  most  sin- 
cere pleasure  in  announcing  another  interesting  work,  *  a«liipted 

*  to  juvenile  readers.'  If  the  plan  be  not,  distinguished  by  aay 
tliin:^  remarkably  original,  and  if  the  compositiou  be  not  of  the 
highest  order,  the  design  and  execution  are,  nevertheless,  truly 
honourable  to  the  head  and  to  the  heart  of  tlu'  Author.  Thous^h 
it  wouUI  seem  that  the  litlc-jiage  is  too  Io^)g,  stdl,  it  possesses  the 
advantage  of  conveying  a  Htll  and  distinct  idea  of  the  work. 
The  *  Portraits,'  as  these  Biographical  Memoirs  are  termed, 
ai'e  one  h'jndr'd  and  fifty-two  in  numlier ;  and  as  the  two  volumes 
contain  little  more  than  five  hundnni  and  forty  pages  in  duo* 
clecimQ,  not  very  closely  printed,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived, 
that  brevity  is  amongst  the  leading  charucterisUcs  of  these 
papers.  Their  average  length  is  about  three  pages  and  a  half. 
To  «^cb  pf  tliese  skctciies  (for  tliey  are  rather  skrtches  than 
portraits)  is  prefixetl  an  api)ropriate  motto,  selected. from  one  of. 
our  most  eminent  poets.  Tiiese  gleanings  must  have  occupied 
no  ioconsiderable  portion  of  time,  but  tl^ey  are  gathered  with 
great  jiulgemeut,  they  are  disposed  by  a  correct  taste,  and  are 
very  pleasing  eiLbellishmeiits  of  the  work. 

As^a  specimen  of  the  Author^s  style,  we  select,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tho  poetical  motto,  the  whole  of  ^be  eighty-seventh 
Alemoir ;  not  because  wo  think  it  one  of  the  best,  but  because  it 
is  one  of  the  shortest.  It  refers  to  the  history  of  Eli  and  Uannahy 
a*  d  is  entitled,  *  The  different  Results  proceeding  from  a  good 

*  or  from  a  bad  ISducation  exemplified.* 

*  The  effects  of  a  good  or  of  a  bad  education  are  frequently  verjr 
grciit :  and  we  have  in  this  part  of  the  sacred  history,  an  cxemplificsp- 
tion  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  Hannah,  the  pious  mother 
of  Samuel,  was  anxious  for  her  dear  child,  that  he  might  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Lord,  and  took  care,  in  very  early  life,  to  plant  in  him 
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those  seeds  of  wisdom  and  piety,  which,  in  after  years,  produced  such 
a  glorious  harvest.  On  )he  other  hand,  the  sons  of  Eli,  of  whom  one 
might  have  expected  hetter  things,  were,  it  seeois,  almost  totally  neg- 
lected, and  lefl  to  the  'indulgence  of  every  sinful  propensity.  It  is 
painful  to  relate  this  neglect  of  n  proper  and  pious  education  in  a 
parent  who  was  otherwise,  we  hope,  a  good  Ypan.  Bur,  for  the  good 
of  society,  it  is  necessary  that  the  evils  of  a  bad  education  be  pubiidy 
known  and  exposed!  It  appears  that  Eli  had  no  authority  in  his 
family;  and  if  authority  is  not  exercised  over  children,  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  it,  at  a  later  period.  If  the  land  be  Icfl  uncultivated, 
we  know  that  it  will  naturally  produce  thorns  and  briars :  and  if  the 
mind  be  left  uneducated,  the  most  baneful  weeds  of  vice  may  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  owing  to  this  shameful  neglect,  in  conjunction  with 
their  own  native  depravity,  that  the  sons  of  £Ii  were  not  only  n 
disgrace  to  the  sacred  profession,  but  even  to  human  nature.  How 
should  those  young  persons  who  have  been  favoured  with  a  wise,  a 
Turtuous,  and  a  pious  education,  have  their  hearts  filled  with  gratitude 
to  their  serious  parents,  to  their  affectionate  ministers,  to  their  tutors, 
governesses  and  friends,  for  the  anxious  solicitude  they  discovered  to 
promote  their  best  interest,  and  for  their  endeavours  to  impress  their 
minds  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  infinite  importance  of  real  religion, 
and  to  direct  their  feet  into  the  path  that  leadeth  to  the  heavenly 
Zion.' 

A  second  edition  of  a  work  which  may  with  so  much  propriety 
be  put  into  the  haufls  of  youn^  ])ersons,  may,  we  jiresunie,  be 
pretty  confidently  expected ;  in  which  case,  a  third  volume,  of 
additional  memoirs,  taken  from  the  New  Testament,  would  reii* 
iter  the  work  more  complete,  and  would,  doubtless,  be  acceptable: 
Should  another  impression  be  called  for,  there  are  various  ver- 
bal iinprovementA  of  which  most  of  the  papers  will  be  found  to  be 
susceptible,  and  which  the  Author  will,  we  apprehend,  see  it  ex- 
jiedient  to  adopt.  Some  of  these  will  relate  to  figurative  allu- 
sions ;  others  to  sentences  in  which  no  figure  occurs,  but  which 
may  be  transposed  to  some  advantage;  and  in  some  few  in- 
stances, those  doctrinal  sentiments  in  which  all  serious  Christ- 
ians are  agreed,  might  be  rendered  less  ambiguous. 

The  orthodoxy  of  Air.  S.  cannot  however  he  questioned ;  a 
spotless  life,  accompanied  with  an  iiiideviating  zeal  for  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  has,  we  understand,  markedbis  ministerial 
career,  in  a  large  congregation,  about  forty  years.  On  the 
whole,  we  most  cordially  approve  of  the  work,  and  confidently 
recominend  it,  as  a  valuable  present  for  young  persons,  it  being 
unquestionably  calculated  to  inform  the  judgement,  allure  the 
heart,  and  promote  a  growing  attachment  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  is  got  up,  to  say  the  leiEist,  in  a  respectable  manner,  and  com- 
pared with  many  modem  publications,  it  is  remarkably  dieap. 
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Art.  VII.  Directions  and  £ncourasementt_far  TrtiveUeii  toZiott:  b^ 
ing  SD  earnest  and  aJTectionate  Address  to  proressms  Christ iant  ii 
general)  on  several  important  Subjects.  By  Joseph  Freesion.  8w. 
pp.  318.     Price  5s.  6d. 

"Notwithstanding  the  (juaminess  of  the  tuie,  tbi 

^  is  a  volume  of  considerable  intirit,  and  one  frotn  the  M^ 
rusul  of  wliich  every  |)ious  roaili-r  may  sjain  much  usefo)  m- 
BlrLictiun.  It  is  made  up  of  a  weriea  of  addresses,  in  the  form 
of  di-itiDctcha|)ters,  upon  I  lie  folbwing  subjects. 

<  On  the  important  change  effected  in  the  dluutinn  of  tbe  n^ 
Christian. — On  the  invalnaole  privileges  which  Cliri^stiaus  enjoy  in 
die  piescat  life.— On  tlie  necessity  uf  close  attcatiou  to  inward  p«- 
•onal  religion. — On  the  importance  of  domestic  and  relative  dutia. 
— On  a  proper  attention  to  public  duties. — On  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  character  for  uprightness  in  the  world. — How  to  h» 
prove  afflictions  and  other  adversities — How  to  recover  lost  poM* 
of  mind. — Short  directions  for  walking  with  Gott. — On  faeavntlr* 
tnindednexs  and  guarding  againi>t  undue  love  of  the  world —UB 
seeking  the  salvation  of  otlmrs. — On  death  and  tlic  heavenly  ataU. 
— Address  to  unbelievers  and  baclcsliders. — The  true  Chrutiia.  4 
Spiritual  person. — On  progressive  lioliui^ss. — Meditation  on  the  deafb 
vf  a  beloved  child, — On  religious  declension. —On  the  doubts  Aod 
fears  of  Chnstians.' 

These  subjects  are  handled  tliruui^hoiit  in  a  ramillar  and  plaio 
alyle ;  and  are  illustrated  by  copious  relcrcnci-a  to  the  Scrip- 
turcs>.  and  by  interesting  extracts  fruui  a  great  variety  of  •«• 
Aors.  In  introducing  these  practical  and  exiicritneutu  eiHiai|i 
to  the  reader's  attention,  the  Author  says,  '  be  is  daily  vxpeci* 

*  ing  to  be  calletl  to  bis  eternal  home,  and  it  has  been  in  tlie 

*  nearest  view  of  eternity,  Ibal  ha  has  penned  the  follonins  Ad- 

*  ilres«.  Ue  has  but  little  expectation  of  either  |>lcasing  or 
■  ]>ro(iling  any   bcMiles  plain   and  serious  minds.     Hudt  can 

*  uvcrluoK  tlic  defects  of  composition ;  and  if  the  loalter  don 
'  but  suit  tliem,  they  do  not  much  regard  the  manner.' — Pre- 
face, p.  5. 

Relii^ions  experience  is  a  theme  not  always  treated  in  tlic 
most  judicious  manner,  even  by  divines  of  eminence.  And 
Ivhen  men  of  education  and  taste  look  at  the  fool's  cost  in 
which  ^omc,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  have  dressed 
up  their  experience,  they  are  induced  to  think  hut  lightly  of  all 
thiit  passes  under  that  name ;  and  sometinies,  the  religioo 
itsett  ^yitb  which  these  fooleries  have  been  associated,  has  been 
farougbt  into  disrepute.  But  men  of  a  bolder  character,  a^ 
more  malignant  intentions,  have  found  here  an  iuexbiusl"*' 
Eource  of  ridicule.  Too  often  such  men  have  imagined, 
by  huliling  up  these  weaknesses  and  deformities  to  pul 
acorn,  they  have  thoroughly  exploded  the  doctrine  of  ex] 
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rienoe,  tnd  evea  manfully  reasoned  down  the  wbole  system  of 
iaith  wHb  which  it  stands  connected. 

To  the  more  ^ave  and  reasonable  of  the  objectors  to  tlie 
doctrine  of  religious  experience,  we  beg  leave  to  oflfer  a  few 
remarks.  The  sentiment  we  would  wish  them  deliberately, 
AT,  if  they  please  philosophically,  to  review  is  this  :  that  reveaU 
ed  letigion,  when  it  becomes,  in  a  man's  conscience  and  heart, 
the  prevailing  system  of  belief,  must  be  productive  of  what  is 
generally  understood  among  pious  Christians,  by  ex|)eriencc. 
A  wide  field  of  illustration  and  argument  presents  itself  in  those 
Analogies  which  are  furnished  by  every  department  of  our  intel- 
leetual  and  moral  constitution.  Science  also  gives  abundant 
cotintenance  to  the  principle  in  question.  The  philosophy 
which  is  founded  on  experience,  is  the  only  philosophy,  which, 
in  the  present  age,  we  are  allowed  to  value.  The  highest  at*- 
tainmeiits  are  not  possessed  at  once,  and  excellence,  in  any  in- 
telleoliial  operation,  is  most  usually  the  result  of  experience 
Mid  babit«  Is  there  then  experience  in  every  thing  but  reli- 
f^on  t  In  intellectual,  and  natural,  and  political  phUosmhy,  is 
experience  so  valuable,  and  must  it  be  rejected  from  religion  i 
Is  there  here  nothing  to  feel,  nothing  to  learn,  nothing  to  en- 
joy, by  experience  f  Does  creation,  in  all  its  various  depart- 
ments, and  almost  infinite  details,  afford  so  many  illustrations 
of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  shall 
tlie  heart  of  man,  which  every  consistent  theist  must  view  as 
equallv  sohfect  lo  Divine  control,  with  every  part  of  material  na- 
litre,  be  exempted  from  the  exercise  of  that  moral  power,  or 
those  spiritaal  agencies,  which  in  the  economy  of  the  world, 
must  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  great  Lord  and  Head  of  the 
system  ?  Have  the  natural  attributes  of  the  Deity  their  appro- 
priate spheres  of  operation,  and  is  he  either  destitute  of  moral 
perfections,  or  have  they  no  appropriate  sphere  or  syst^  of 
purely  nioral  and  spiritual  subjects  in  which  they  exert  their  in- 
fluence, and  rule  in  all  the  glory  of  moral  supremacy  ?  If^  in 
the  human  mind,  the  passions  and  the  will  are  the  secret 
springs  of  action,  have  we  not  every  reason  to  conohide,  that 
be  who  formed  this  mysterioos  and  complex  raaohine,  retains 
in  his  otvn  hand  the  power  of  regulating  and  touohtng  these 
springs,  at  his  pleasure  ? — that  he  is  most  likely  to  operate 
npon  these  powers  of  man  by  means  suited  to  their  na^ 
tare,  that  is,  by  intellectual  means  ? — and  that  he  no  more  dis- 
dains to  let  his  power,  and  wisdom,  aad  goodness,  be  seen  ii| 
this  piirt  of  his  own  works,  than  in  the  most  minute  or  most 
ttn^estic  operations  of  the  material  world  i 

Bat  w6  are  not  disposed  to  rest  the  whole  argomeut  here, 
Tht  dbdritae  of  reli^ioas  experience  b  inseparable  from  the 
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eompound  character  of  man,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  be- 
ing ;  a  creature  both  of  reason  and  affectioOy  and  thus  capabfe 
of  moral  discipline.  He  is  not  wholly  affection ;  for  then  ha 
ivould  be  the  mere  slave  of  impulse,  and,  consequently,  couM 
not  be  accountable,  nor  in  any  sense  the  subject  of  moral 
government.  His  aflectiosi  would  be  nothint;  better  thao  ior 
■stinct,  and  its  motions  involuntary.  Neither  is  he  wholly  judge- 
fnont  or  reason :  for  then  he  would  be  but  an  iutellectual  map- 
chine,  moving  with  all  the  certainly  and  all  the  sameness  of 
mechanism  :  in  this  case  he  would  be  incapable  of  either  vir* 
tue  or  vice,  and  incapable  of  being  the  subject  of  a  system  either 
4»f  rewards  or  punishments.  But  he  is  made  up  both  of  rea- 
son and  afTection  ;  and,  admitting  him  to  be  an  apostate  cretp 
ture,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  when  he  is  brouglit  under  the 
influence  of  a  sound  judgement,  it  will  be  at  Uiis  very  i)oiat<of 
conjunction  between  reason  and  feeling,  tiiat  a  contention  will 
be  exhibited  :  *'  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit,  and  Jthe  qiip 
*'  rit  against  the  flesh.'"  It  is  at  this  very  [wint,  too,  that, 
more  or  less,  all  men  are  amicioui  of  an  internal  wrvatling 
or  striving.  And  what  is  religious  experience  but  tbi«  very 
same  contention,  carried  on,  not  indeed  under  the  mere  i«ttu- 
ence  of  naturnl  conscience,  but  with  the  powerful  weapons  of  a 
spiritual  warfare,  and  by  the  miglity  aids  of  Divine  grace  ?  Ex- 
jierience  is  but  the  variation  of  the  state  of  the  mind,,  under 
the  influence  of  external  circumstances,  in  conjunction  with  tiM 
aids  of  religion.  It  is  the  history  of  the  spiritual  aflGectioris,  or 
of  the  internal  warfare  which  must  exist  when  an  eniigiiteaed 
and  sanctified  reason  has  to  contend  with  vicious  habits  and 
sensual  j)a8sions.  Tins  state  of  internal  contention  is  deline- 
ated in  the  Scripture,  with  a  force  of  imagery  and  copiousneaa 
of  illustration,  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  Divine 
triitli,  abundantly  sufficient  to  convince  and  instruct  those 
thut  oppose  themselves  to  the  truth.  Here,  the  Christian  is  a 
soldier  fighting ;  a  scholar  learning ;  a  pilgrim  travelling ;  a 
child  advancing  to  youth,  the  youth  to  manhood,  the  roau  to 
old  age  ;-~aU  of  these  images,  at  once,  of  change  and  progrea* 
bion ;  and  referrible,  exclusively,  to  that  growth  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  belief  and  feeling,  wliich  comes  by  exerctse : 
this  is  experience  in  the  sense  of  Scripture  and  of  every  judi* 
«ious  theological  writer. 

An  additional  source  of  argument  might  be  found  in  the  |ni« 
mnry  design  and  actual  constitution  of  the  Gospel,  lihis  de- 
sign is  two-fold.  The  one  part  is  accomplished  without 
our  concurrence  ;  the  other  cannot  l>e.  The  one  part  conaiata 
in  the  alteration  of  our  legal  condition,  the  other  is  the  reno- 
vation of  our  personal  diaracter.    The  one  part  of  Christiamlyi 
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contemplates  the  man  relatively  as  he  is  the  suhject  of  a  moral 
dispensation,  or  as  be  i»  ohnoxious  to  the  DiTine  clUpleasiire  on 
account  of  sin;  and  from  this  state  he  is  released  by  tliat  M;u*ritic*e 
wliicb  is  said  to  ^^  redeem  us  fit>m  the  curse  of  the  law."  But 
the  other  part  of  snlvation  coiiteinplates  u)an,  iii<livi4uallyy  in 
his  heart  und  character,  in  Ids  moral,  not  his  lei^al  state ;  and 
it  pnivi«le8  remedies,  to  eSi'd  his  restorsltion ;  or  means  to 
'^  create  him  anew  in  Christ  Jcsuh.'*  it  reason<i,  tirid  entreats, 
and  exhorts ;  it  ])romises,  and  threatens,  and  in  evtiry  i  ospcHst 
treats  him  as  a  creature  both  of  reason  and  feelinj^.  lu  tho 
adaptation  of  these  means  to  Ids  case,  therefore,  it  etinces  at 
oooe  tha  most  perffct  knowledge  of  his  constitution,  and  the 
deaigo  of-  proceeding  in  the  work  of  renovatiou  by  the  most  rea- 
aonable  and  the  niost  elfectu:d  methods )  by  manifestation  of  tha 
truth  Io  his  conscience,  and  the  application  of  suitable  objects  to 
his  atlecCioDs.  This  is  the  source  of  experience.  The  proc^re!^- 
siTe  aBanifestation  of  truth  to  the  mind,  in  connexion  with  tha 
influpnoe  of  the  objects  of  hope  and  fear,  necessarily  produces 
changes  of  feeling ;  and  when  these  feeling  are  contemplated  aa 
further  varied  by  prosperity  or  adversity,  health  or  affliction,  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  private,  domestic,  or  public  life,  it  will 
thea  he  seen  what  is  intended  by  religious  experience,  and  that 
in  (act  it  is  inseparable  from  a  cordial  ^lief  in  Divine  Revelation. 
To  most  of  our  readers  these  remarks  may  appear  superfluous^ 
aapeoially  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  truly  pious  and 
exceUeni  little  volume  before  ua.  But  our  apology  for  oflering 
tbefiiy  rests  on  the  very  exceptionable  character  of  manv  pub- 
lications which  come  before  the  world,  which  treat  on  religious 
experience.  The  one  before  us  is  not  of  the  number.  Tha| 
our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  merit  of  the  per- 
fermanoe,  we  make  the  following  extract. 

'  It  is  ohe  great  excellence  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  that  they 
are  so  eoaipreheoflive  and  comjplete  a  rule  of  practice,  that  every 
social  and  relative  duty  is  contained  in  them,  and  enforced  by  them 
t^  soitable  and  energetic  motives.  Thej  are  **  a  light  to  our  feet 
**.  and  a  lamp  to  oar  path."  They  are  gracipudy  intended  and  emi- 
neotlj  calculated,  not  only  to  regulate  practice^  but  to  infuse  prin« 
ciples;  to  direct  the  affections,  to  supply  the  most  effective  motives, 
and  to  form  the  character  to  a  resemo|ancc  of  that  of  their  divine 
master;  so  that  sincere  and  conscientious  readera  may,  find  ample 
instruction  in  the  ^*  word  of  life,''  to  enable  them  to  conduct  them* 
selves  in  every  relation  and  situation  in  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  the  confidence  and  estetm  of  the  righteous,  and  bring  honour 
to  the  truth  and  cause  of  Christ.  They  begin  this  moral  renovatioii 
by  first  **  making  the  tree  good;''  tliat  is  by  renewing  tlie  heart; 
giving  a  new  and  right  direction  to  the  affections  and  volitions  of  the 
sniidv  aad  subduing  all  the  powers  of  tlie  soul  to  ^*  tbe  obedience  of 
Christ."    They  make  the  glory  of  God  paramount  in  the  design  and 
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fnf  the  hostile  and  {tredomiiiaiit  failli.  Including  them  botb,  in 
do  not  wonder  to  lieur  liim  siiy,  '  I  no  mhert  lieard  r  lettdii^ 
y  importance  giveu  lo  those  great  facts  snil  doctrines  of  Sctip- 

*  lure,  wliiclt,  in  the  view  of  tlie  most  serious  class  of  Cltrft' 

*  tians,  form  tlie  true  basis  of  moral  exhortation.*  He  report* 
uniuToiirably,  though  avoiding  explicit  terms,  of  the  cbancter 
of  M.  Marroi),  the  leading  minister  of  the  Protestants  at  Pftrls, 
of  whum  there  are  only  two  churches,  exclusive  of  that  of  Uu 
jGerinan  Lutherans. 

E      'rbe  route  to  Switzerland,  tlirough  Dijon,  presented  vieiRi 

L,tf  a  very  highly  cultivated  country,  hut  nut  without  grieroiu 

^i-traces  of  the  recent  miseries  of  war;  while  the  Englishman  e«- 

conntered  the  most  palpable  signs  of  animosity  against  his  lit- 

,tEoi),  and  of  partiality  to  that  annihilated  government  wbicb  Ilk 

nation  had  so  powerfully  contributed  to  overthrow.      He  fdt 

great  delight  in  that  change,  both  in  the  face  of  nature  nnA  In 

the  people,  which  announced  the  borders  of  Switzerland;  anri 

lie  bids  adieu  to  France,  with  some  grave  and  melancholv  re- 

.^  Elections,  which  he  closes  with  an  express  contradiction  oT  difl 

atfoolLab,  and,  tu  its  most  usual  and  apt  applicatiuu,  wicked  db- 

mcb, 

r^  '  How  few  of  all  the  ills  that  men  endure, 

<  Ate  such  ai  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure.' 

A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Switzerlaml  sufficed  lo  iBm*  i 

Irate,  however,  the  powerful  influence  of  another  cause  «n  efll 

tlic  temporal  well-being  of  a  people,  by  the  fuel  of  the  cotm* 

cuous  diftercDcc  in  civilizaliou  and  prosperity,  between  the  vn^ 

testant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Cantons.     A  lively  and  hf^ 

nuous  fnnale  fellow- traveller,  a  Catholic,  volnntarily  expriMM 

l^'ber  atroug  perception  of  this  perplexing  (act, — pcrpleniuj  to 

Bfcer,  hec:iuse  she  did  not  appear  to  have  heard,  us  our  AuAmt 

Kjiftcrnards  did,  the  solution  oficrcd  by  a  learned  Komish  divi^f, 

pwhich  would  hardly  fail  lo  satisfy  and  console  the  othernnc 

■MKgrieved  members  of  the  holy  and  infalhble  Cburdi ; '  Gwl 

D*  gives  the^e  heretics  a  greater  share  of  this  world's  advantagei, 

B*in  eonsideratiou  of  the  wretched  doom  which  anails  Ihen  tu 

V*the  next.' 

■  The  first  full  Yision  of  the  scene  on  which  the  Traveller  was 
Kfnteriug,  was  of  a  nature  to  suspend  for  a  while  all  tl^onght 
^ 'of  mankind. 

'  One  of  the  most  magnificent  Bcenes  in  nature  is  aurely  that  fint 
'  cottp-daril  or  ilie  Alps  of  Savoy,  acrose  the  lake  of  Genera,  whicli  I 
goiued  on  approaching  Lausunne.  It  was  morning,  and  those  fl- 
guntic  euniniila  were  enveloped  in  sunny  clouds,  retting  round  tlieir 
enorntoua  traMa  of  snow,  the  more  majestic  for  that  bright  veiL' 

The  powers  of  enterprise  and  art,  had  entered  into  a  dnring 
CQDteit  with  die  wild  aoti  dtfjtai;  vaelaees^f  Bktur*  in  th«  rw»4 
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of  Mont  Cenis.  '  ]U  is  a  zigzafc  oo  a  large  scale^  or  a  succession 
^  oi  iraverses^  hj  iniich  both  the  ascent  and  clesceDt  are  made 
'  grndital  and  gende.*  *  Both  the  Mont  Ceub  and  Simpton  are 
'  now  crossed  witfi  post-horses.* 

'  The  manj  complelA  dianges  of  direction/  siys  he,  *  brought  th9 
*  same  objecu  repeaitedlj  into  vieir,  at  each  time  more  distant,  and 
mora  dlrecdj  beneath  us.  Looking  upward,  the  shadows  of  the 
moimtain  tops  thrown  upon  their  bright  covering  of  snow,  ar.d  the 
fir  forest  spnnided  wiih  that  which  had  fallen  on  the  preceding  day, 
whila  the  rooming  son  shone  warmly  upon  us,  formed  a  scene  most 
sbgolar  and  beauiifuL' 

He  was  told  that,  preYiously  to  the  formation  of  the  road,  it 
had  iMHnetimes  been  a  praetioe  to  descend  one  grand  sweep  of 
Mkb  po^ntain  in  a  sletigey  wbicb »  '  guided  by  a  mounuineer, 
\  nCd  directly  down  the  snow-coYered  steep,  and  conveyed  the 
'two  per^ns.seatied  in  it  a  league  in  five  minutes.*  There 
reniaiu^  the  ^me  of  an  Englishman,  who  had  established 
himself  for  some  time  at  the  nearest  mountain  village,  in  order  to 
esijoy  thb  sport  every  daj. — Tiie  new  road  gives  the  traveller  a 
fiur  aiioi%  comn^andiiig  view  of  the  grand  scenery, — a  prospect 
which  our  Author,  wlio  is  far  from  lavish  of  fine  epithets,  pro- 
nounces ^  glorious,* — than  was  attainable  in  the  old  track 
through  defiles  and  ravines. 

At  Tnriii  be  made  an  active  use  of  his  time  among  churches^ 
antifiuities,  and  superstitions,  the  last  of  which  is  the  most 
favourite  employment  of  the  restored  royalty.  It  might  have 
been  expeetctl  that  this  wouM  conciliate  a  superstitious  people ; 
but  how  much  soever  they  like  the  superstition,  they  find  they  have 
die  man  into  the  bargain,  —an  acquisition  of  which,  to  judge  bv  tla 
outward  look  of  it,  no  oeople,  as  our  Tourist  bints,  would  be 
very  likely  to  be  vain.  It  is  suggested  by  him,  that  his  majesty 
should  be  advised  to  imitate  Alexander  the  Great,  in  withholding 
bis  elBgies  from  being  exhibited  on  the  coin  of  hi&  realm :  he  does 
not  sav  whether  be  would  not  advise  him  to  wear  it  so  ex- 
clusively for  his  own  comfort  and  benefit  as  to  avoid  any  mode 
of  ei^iibiUng  it.  But  our  philanthropic  Author,  we  tbiuk,  is  ona 
of  the  last  men  that  would  have  found  any  fault  witli  tlie  physical 
coDstruelion,  if  the  intellectual  and  moral  one  bad  been  of  a 
quality  to  merit  a  more  respectable  exterior  frame-work.  A 
reasonable  guess  may  be  maae  at  the  rank  of  this  part  of  him, 
from  such  a  measure  of  government  as  that  of  reitoring  men- 
dicUy  in  his  capital,  where  the  French  had  suppressed  it, 
after  providing  a  house  for  the  reception  of  such  persons  as  must 
wisher  perish^  or  live  as  beggars^ — or  the  stouter  part  of  them  as 
robbers.  *  The  restorad  govoumtnt  has  dissolved  this  in- 
*  stitution,  on  aecewif  of  to  ei^ense^  and  because  it  originated 
'  with  tho  Franch ;  Uumag  the  uunperais  mendioants  loose  upon 

F  «'  ■ 
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P^  the  hostile  and  prerlominaiit  fa!lli.     Inclsdlu;  thrm  bcrth,m 

^o  not  wonder  to  liciiriiim  any,  '  I  »o  whert  Iienr4  a  lendiiif 

^  iin{iiirlitnce  ^iveii  to  tlioue  great  facts  anil  doctrines  of  Scrf|>- 

'  tuie,  wliicli,  iu  the  view  of  tlie  most  serioiia  class  of  ChTB* 

^  tisnfi,  form  the  true  b;isis  of  nioial  cxliortation .'     lie  reports 

viiluvoiirahly,  though  avoiding  explicit  terms,  of  the  cbarmdter 

of  M.  Marroi),  lliu  leailiiig  miuisler  of  the  Protestants  at  RuIBj 

of  ivhom  there  are  oaty  two  churvhes,  exclusive  of  that  of  Ijif 

-Oerunan  Lutheraim. 

[      The  route  to  Switzerland,  throiigli  I>i;ion,  presenletl  yVKIft 

K.4lf  a  very  highly  cultivated  country,  hut  not  without  griewna 

Ljtraoes  of  the  recent  miseries  of  war ;  while  tlie  Eogltsbmaa  eft* 

■  ^countered  the  most  palpable  signs  of  animosity  against  lits  iui^ 
C^^on,  and  of  partiality  to  that  annihilated  government  whicliM 
Fiiation  had  so  powerfully  contributed  (o  nrfTthrow.  He  felt 
Clffreat  delight  in  that  change,  both  in  the  face  of  nature  anit'tii 
^ibe  people,  which  announced  the  borders  of  Switzerland  ;  ih^ 
C^e  bids  adieu  to  France,  with  some  grave  and  melancbolr  te- 
■dfiections,  wikich  be  closes  with  an  express  contradiction  of  Int 
B^boliab,  and,  iu  its  most  usual  and  a[)l  ajiplicatiou,  wicfceA  iIb-  | 
Micb, 

f  ^  '  How  few  of  all  the  ills  that  men  enduce, 

^u  Are  such  at  taws  or  kiogi  can  cauve  or  cure.' 

r     A  Tery  slight  acquaintance  with  Switzerland  sufSced  to  iflo*- 
Klllnite,  however,  the  powerful  influence  of  another  cause  tm  eves 
ITthe  temporal  well-being  of  a  people,  by  the  faut  of  the  consp-    , 
C*nniia  diflcrence  in  civilizalion  and  tirusperily,  between  Ibe  ni*   j 
Kteslant  and  the  Rotnon  Catholic  Canlous.     A  lively  and  ifgf'    \ 
C-nuous  fetnale  fellow -traveller,  a  Catholic,  Tolnntatily  expressed    , 
H'Jier  strong  perception  of  this  perplexing  [act, — ^lerplekiup  tu 
Hfcer,  because  site  did  not  appear  la  have  beard,  as  our  Author 
VKfterwards  did,  the  solution  offered  by  a  learned  Komisih  divine, 
"^vhicli  would  hardly  fail  to  satisfy  and  console  tite  othemiKU 
aggrieved  members  of  the  holy  and  infallible  Churcli ; '  God 

*  gives  these  heretics  a  greater  share  of  this  world's  advaiitagea, 
-  *in  con  si  dt  ration  of  the  wretched  doom  which  awaits  tluHi  in 

*  the  next.' 

The  first  full  vision  of  the  scene  on  which  the  Traveiler  was 

entering,  was  of  a  nature  to  susjiend  for  a  while   all  ti^nght 

of  mankind. 

M'    •  One  of  the  most  magniUceut  aceues  in  nature  is  surely  Uut  fif« 

mneoup-d  eril  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  across  the  lake  or  Genera,  which  I 

■igBiuetl  on  approaching   Lausunne.     It  was  morning,  and  those  gi' 

■  j^ritic  ^ummili  were  enveloped  in  sunny  clouds,  resting  round  tutr 
b;fU>ormou9  trwrts  of  loow,  the  more  niBJestic  for  that  bright  vsiL' 

^     The  powers  of  enterprise  ojid  art,  bad  entered  into  a  datio) 
tOBteit  with  tlie  wild  &ii4  dsfyius;  YaatneeGof  iiKtim  in  tha  r 
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of  Mont  Cenis.  '  ]U  is  m  zigzags  on  a  large  scale^  or  a  succession 
'  oi  irav^ntes^  hj  wnich  both  the  ascent  and  descebt  are  made 
'  gndiial  and  gende.*  *  Both  the  Mont  Ceuis  and  Simplon  are 
'  now  crossed  wit&*  post-horses.* 

'  ^be  many  complela  dumges  of  direction/  says  he,  *  brought  th9 
^tame  objecit  repeatedly  into  vieir,  at  each  time  more  distant,  and 
more,  directly  beneath  us.  Looking  upward,  the  shadows  of  the 
mountain  tops  thrown  upon  their  bright  covering  of  snow,  and  the 
Sr  for^  spnnided  with  that  which  had  fallen  on  the  preceding  day, 
w^ite  the  rooming  son  dione  warmly  upon  us,  formed  a  scene  most 
amgular  and  beauiifuL' 

He  was  told  that,  preYiousIy  to  the  formation  of  the  road,  it 
had  |M>metiines  been  a  praetioe  to  descend  one  grand  sweep  of 
Hho  •  Oioji^ntain  in  a  sledge,  wbic^  >  ^  guided  by  a  mounuineer, 
'  nEd  directly  down  the  snow-jcovered  steep,  and  conveyed  the 
'  two  persona, seated  in  it  a  league  in  five  minutes.*  There 
remain^  the  ^me  of  an  Kngli«hman,  who  had  established 
biuuielf  for  some  time  at  the  nearest  mountain  village,  in  order  to 
eiQoy  tfiiaiport  every  daV. — Tiie  new  road  gives  the  traveller  a 
fiur  iqore  comntandiiig  view  of  the  grand  scenery, — a  prospect 
whidi  oiir  Author,  who  is  far  from  lavish  of  fine  epithets,  pro- 
nounces ^  glorious,* — than  was  attainable  in  the  old  track 
through  defiles  and  ravines. 

At  Turin  he  made  an  active  use  of  his  time  among  churches^ 
anCifiuities,  and  supersdtioAs,  the  last  of  wliich  is  the  most 
favourite  employment  of  the  restored  royalty.  It  might  have 
been  expeetCMi  that  this  would  conciliate  a  superstitious  people ; 
'  but  how  rnucb  soever  they  like  the  superstition,  they  find  they  have 
the  man  into  the  bargain,  —an  acquisition  of  which,  to  judge  bv  the 
outvrard  look  of  h,  nd  people,  as  our  Tourist  hints,  would  be 
very  likely  to  be  vain.  It  is  sug^^estcd  by  him,  that  his  majesty 
sboqld  be  advised  to  imitate  Alexander  thd  Great,  in  withholding 
bis  effigies  from  being  exhibited  on  the  coin  of  Iii^  realm :  he  dbca 
not  sav  whether  he  would  not  advise  him  to  wear  it  so  ex- 
clusivcAy  for  his  own  comfort  and  benefit  as  to  avoid  any  mode 
of  es^ldbitmg  it.  But  our  philanthropic  Author,  we  tbiuk,  is  one 
of  the  last  men  that  would  have  found  any  fault  with  the  physical 
ooDstrueUon,  if  the  intellectual  and  moral  one  bad  been '  of  a 
quality  to  merit  a  more  resnectable  exterior  frame-work.  A 
reasonable  guess  naay  be  maae  at  the  rank  of  this  part  of  h.irfa, 
from  such  a  measure  of  government  as  that  of  reHoring  men* 
dieity  in  his  capital,  where  the  French  bad  suppressed  it, 
after  providing  a  house  for  the  reception  of  such  persons  as  must 
aisher  periab^  or  live  as  beggars^ — or  the  stouter  part  of  them  as 
robbers.  *  The  restoraif  govonment  has  dissolved  this  in- 
*  stitution,  on  aooovnt  of  to  eiqpense^  and  because  It  originated 
'  with  the  Fraaoh ',  tunriDf  the  Banpelroiis  asendioants  loose  upon 
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rochial  assistance,  although  they  may.  have  funds  of  their  owi 
in  one  of  these  institutions.  No  such  clause  exists,  the  one 
%vlueb  proposed  it  havings  been  very  wisely  rejected  by  the 
Legislature.  Indeed,  the  giving  the  mac^istrate  aodi  a  povfer 
wouhl  be  highly  reprehensible ;  it  would  hirve  at  oooe  throwa 
down  the  only  separation  that  has  been  maintained  entire  Jbe- 
tween  peuperisvD  aud  iude{>endence.  Hitherto  the  law,  how* 
evor  improperly  administered,  has  only  gone  the  leogth  of  re* 
quiring  that  the  property  of  the  industrious  should  be  sacrifiecd 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  really  impotent  and  destitute ;  but 
in  this  case,  we  should  be  called  upon  to  relieve  not  the  des- 
titute, but  the  pertinacious,  the  covetous,  and  those  w1m>  being 
regardless  of  the  sacriQces  and  sufTeriugs  of  others,  grasp  at 
all  their  needy  hands  can  reach. 

Sir.  Cunningham  deserves  tlie  thanks  of  the  public  for  having^ 
stepped  forward  on  this  occasion,  as  the  advocate  of  the  best 
ittterests  of  the  poor.  Although  our  view  of  the  subject  is  in 
some  respects  different  from  his,  he  commands  our  respect 
for  the  benevolence  of  his  intentions,  aud  always  interests  us  by 
tlie  vivacity  of  his  composition. 

■  ■''  ■■■■■■■■  ■  I  .11  .IIM 

Art.  X.  1.  ^  Sermon  occan§ned  by  the  Death  of  Her  late  Ro^mI 
Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  Preached  at  Harvey 
Lane,  Leicester,  November  16,  1817*  £j  Robert  Hall,  A.M. 
8vo.  pp.  63.  price  26. 

2.  ji  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Tron  Churchy  Glassafm^  on  Wed- 
nesday, November  19tb,  1817,  the  Day  of  the  Funeral  of  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  By  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow, 
price  Is. 

5.  The  Sorrona  of  Britain^  her  sad  ForebcdingSf  and  her  only  Re/vge ; 
a  Sermon,  &c.  By  John  Pje  Smith,  DD.  Tliird  edition.  8v9. 
pp.  32.    Is. 

4.  A  Sennon  on  the  sudden  and  lamented  Death  of  Her  Royal  HijghmtB 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  A.M.  Vicar  of 
Harrow,  &c.  Fourth  edition.  8vo.  pp.  27-   Is.  6d. 

npiIERE  are  various  points  of  view  in  which  the  sermons 
-"  published  on  the  occasion  of  our  late  national  bereaveipeot, 
may  be  regarded  as  possessing  an  interest  independent  of  die 
intrinsic  qualities  of  their  composition.  Many  of  them  al«|  of 
course,  hasty  efllisions  of  the  most  unpretending  character ;  but 
yet,  as  separate  expressions  of  the  national  feeling,  they  all 
serve  in  some  measure  to  indicate  the  tendency  of  opinion,  and 
the  state  of  the  public  mind.  Feathers  as  tiiey  may  be  in  spe- 
cific weight,  they  shew  the  direction  of  tlie  current.  The  oir* 
eumstance,  too,    of  thehr  unprecedented  number^    eoMidetiiif 
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the  extfifuiiTe  sale  whieb  many  of  them  have  found,  speaks  the 
depth  of  the  general  emotioDy  and  the  religiotis  character  wbic^i^  for 
the  most  part,  that  emotion  assumed.  It  is  computed  that  OMMre  per- 
sons attended  Divine  worship  in  the  various  ohurcbrs  and  chapda, 
throusrhout  the  kingdom,  on  theday  of  the  funeral  of  our  lamented 
Princess,  than  are  to  be  found  assembled  on  any  Sunday  throughout 
the  year.  One  feeling  seemed  to  pervade  the  nation ;  a  feeling 
ivhich  claimedi  ivhich  demanded  that  ti>e  doors  of  the  sanctuary 
sbmiid  be  thrown  open,  in  order  that  it  might  find  vent  in'  the 
actions  of  piety,  and  be  soothed  by  the  congenial  accents  of  re«' 
ligien.  There  was  no  other  direction  whtch  seemed  left  to  the 
mind  on  that  occasion,  and  it  took  that  of  solemn  meditation  as 
by  a  sort  of  necessity.  The  suspension  of  all  business  by  the 
s]M)ntaneous  act  of  the  nation,  closed  every  other  door,  but  those 
of  the  house  of  God  ;  tliese  stood  open,  and  to  M^hat  other  place 
could  even  the  most  thou^tless  resort,  but  to  the  refuge  of  the 
disconsolate,  and  the  Christian's  home  ?  The  situation  of  the 
preacher  was  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous.  Me  had  to 
^  originate  nothing,'  *  it  was  not  so  mudi  he  that  spake,  as 
'  the  events  which  spake  for  themselves ;  he  only  presumed  to 
^  interpret  their  language,  and  to  guide  the  confused  eraotiouH 
'  of  a  sorrowful  and  swollen  heart  into  the  diaanels  of  piety.' 
In  like  manner,  it  has  seemed,  from  the  sale  of  these  publica- 
tions, that  a  sermon  was  the  most  appropriate,  and  welcome 
Ibrm  in  which  the  sul^ect  could  be  brought  home  to  the  feelings  ; 
as  if  the  only  comment  of  which  the  event  admitted,  was  to 
be  supplied  by  the  ministers  of  religion  ;  as  if,  under  such  a  ca- 
lamity, it  only  remained  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of 
his  prophets.  And  the  various  interpretations  which  have. been 
put  upon  the  language  of  the  voice  which  has  thus  spoken  ta 
thunder,  is  another  circumstance  which  renders  it  interesting  to 
collate  these  sermons.  All  have  seemed  to  see  the  handwriting^ 
but  who  shall  claim  to  have  decyphered  the  charaotera  ?  We 
think  that  no  ordinary  responsibility  has  attached  under  these  cir- 
aumstani^es,  to  those  who  were  entrusted  with  such  as  opportuni^ 
of  striking  in  with  the  current  of  emotion,  and  by  giving  a  bene« 
ficial  direction  to  the  thoughts,  of  turning  to  a  lasting  account 
the  transient  excitement.  Upon  them  it  mainly  depended,  we 
might  almost  say  to  give  efibct  within  the  respective  spheres  of 
their  influence,  io  this  awakening  dispensation  of  the  Almighty, 
and  to  determine  what  should  be  its  issue,  as  regards  any  bene- 
ficial iiopressioa  upon  society  at  large.  It  would  be  sad  indeed, 
if  aH  this  emotion  w«ra  to  psm  away,  and  to  leave  no  effect  upon 
the  natienal  character ;  if  no  moral  result  were  to  attend  this 
unusual  conoentratioa  of  the  publto  attention  on  the  solemnities^ 
tf  death  and  the  concerns  of  eternity.    The  general  east  of  these 
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sermons  is  such  as  forbids  us  to  entertain  such  apprehensionl 
Knd  we  would  fain  persuade  ourselves,  that  the  circulalioa  lli0 
have  obtained,  will  go  some  way  towards  [irociucinfj  a  sum  i 
moral  K'uod,  which  may  Ibnn  the  only  possible  com|>enaalion  I 
the  political  calamity  nith  which  we  have  been  visited. 

Those  preachers  acted  wisely  who  confined  themselves  ( 
ficienliously  to  that  view  of  ihe  melancholy  event,  which  lay  d 
tinctly  within  the  compass  of  ilieir  vision,  and  who  &bst*iiu 
from  mixinff  up  with  tiie  fact  tbcy  were  called  upon  (o  im|)r 
Huy  uncertain  speculutiuna,  whi^h,  by  distracting  the  anentin 
tni^ht  dissipate  the  amotion  lliey  were  employed  to  ' 
The  event  itself  is  so  solemn,  so  purely  melancholy  and 
M>  hulilimely  impressive,  that  there  was  scarcely  occasion, 
order  to  the  full  lesson  bein^  received,  to  advert  cither  to  i 
moral  causes,  or  to  its  possible  consequences.  These  are  cbql 
tidcrutioiis  which  arc  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  opiuinn, 
the  feelings  connected  with  them,  ore  of  loo  mixed  r  ) 
too  indeterminate  a  nature,  to  blend  with  tho^c  simpler  cm 
tions  of  grief,  and  pity,  and  awe,  which  have  occupied  I 
imagination.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  many  of  tk) 
sermona  in  tJiis  respect,  that  (hey  exhibit  ao  direct  and  < 
elusive  an  aim  at  usefulness,  and  that  the  jireuclier  lias  I 
eonteut,  frum  tiiis  motive,  to  avail  himself  of  the  more  o 
Muggestionn  of  the  dispensation,  as  better  suited  to  his  | 
pose,  instead  of  taking  a  range  of  thought  more  comprebetl*^ 
sive,  but  remote  from  the  sympathies  of  ordinary  j 
8ucli  a  view  of  au  event,  fraught  with  [lossible  consequence 
of  so  vast  importance,  is  cui)lei>scdly  inadequate  ;  but  it  i 
quired  no  ordinary  hand  so  to  1111  up  the  outline,  as  ni 
to  deface  its  character. 

'  There    never    was    an    occasion,*     Bays     Dr.   Chalmers,    '  otf  J 
which  a  matter  of   deep  political   interest    was     so    blended   an^'H 
mixed  up  with  matter  of  very  deep  and  affecting  tcndcrneBB.     It  d 
not  wear  the  aspect  of  an  affiiir  of  politics  at  all,  but  an  afiair  of  tl 
heart  [  and  the  novel  exhibition  is  now  oiTered,  of  all  party- irrilatioi 
qjerging  into  one  common  and  overwhelming  sensibility.     Oh  !  1" 
it  tends  to  quiet  tbe  agitations  of  every  earthly  interest  and  6 
passion,  when  Death  steps  forward  and  demonstrates  the  lltlleneaao 
tlicm  all — when  he  stamps  a  character  of  such  affecting  indigQifi 
on  all  that   we  are  contending  for— when,  ai  if  to  make  knoi 
greatness  of  his  power  in  the  sight  of  a  whole  couatry,  he  sta 
ghastly  triumph  over  the  might  and  the  sraadcur  of  its  most  e 
family,  and  singling  out  that  member  of  it  on  whom  the  dearest  ho[ 
and  the  gayest  visions  of  the  people  were  suspended,  he,  by  one  f 
and  resistless  blow,  sends  aoroad  the  fame  of  hii  victory  and 
strength,  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  an  afflicted  nation.     He  ' 
indeed  put  a  cruel  and  impressive  mockery  on  all  the  glories  of  n 
loliiy.    A  f<;w  days  ago,  all  looked  so  liul  of  life,  and  promise, 
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aecurity — ^when  we  read  of  the  bustle  of  the  great  preparation — and 
were  told  of  the  skill  and  the  talent  that  were  pressed  into  the  service 
«— and  beard  of  the  goodly  attendance  of  the  most  eminent  in  the 
nation — and  how  officers  of  state,  and  the  titled  dignitaries  of  theland^ 
were  chariotted  in  splendour  to  the  scene  of  expectation,  as  to  the 
lojsof  an  approaching  holiday — ^yes,  and  we  were  told  too,  that  Ui9 
Delia  of  the  surrounding  villages  were  all  in  readiness  for  the  merry 
peal  of  gratolation,  and  that  the  expectant  metropolis  of  our  empire, 
on  tiptoe  for  the  announcement  of  her  future  monarch,  Iiad  her 
winged  couriers  of  despatch  to  speed  the  welcome  message  to  the 
enra  of  her  citizens,  and  that  from  her  an  embassy  of  gladness  was  to 
travel  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  land  ;  and  the  country,  forgetful 
of  all  that  she  had  suffered,  was  at  length  to  offer  the  spectacle  of  one 
wide- and  rejoicing  jubilee.  O  Death  !  thou  hast  indeed  chosen  the 
time  and  the  victim,  for  demonstrating  the  grim  ascendancy  of  thy 
power  over  all  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  our  species !  Our  blooming 
Frincess,  whom  fancy  had  decked  with  the  coronet  of  these  realms, 
and  under  whose  gentle  sway  all  bade  so  fair  for  the  good  and  the 
peace  of  our  nation,  has  he  placed  upon  her  bierl  And,  as  if  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  triumph,  has  he  laid  by  her  side,  that  babe« 
who,  but  for  him,  might  have  been  the  monarch  of  a  future  genera- 
lion  ;  and  he  has  done  that,  which  by  no  single  achievement  he 
could  otherwise  have  accomplished — ^he  has  sent  u>rth  over  the  whole 
of  our  land*  tlie  gloom  of  such  a  bereavement  as  cannot  be  replaced 
by  any  living  descendant  of  royalty — ^he  has  broken  the  direct  suc- 
cession of  the  monarcliy  of  Ekigland — by  one  and  the  same  disaster, 
has  he  wakened  up  the  public  anxieties  of  the  country,  and  sent  a 
pang  as  acute  as  that  ot  the  most  woeful  domestic  visitation,  into 
the  heart  of  each  of  its  families.*'  pp.7 — 9. 

Politico,  the  politics  of  the  day,  the  narrow,  sordid,  anijry 
spirit  of  party,  bad  indeed  no  business  to  associate  themselves 
with  sucK  a  subject  as  the  present,  and  any  individual  who  could 
so  far  YioUte  the  sanctity  of  the  occasion,  as  to  attempt,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  softened  and  excited  feelings  of  an 
audience,  to  render  it  subservient  to  a  political  purpose,  grossly 
abused  his  office.  A  few  attempts  of  this  kind  were  made, — to 
affix  to  this  general  calamity  the  character  of  a  specific  judgement 
for  certain  political  as  well  as  moral  delinquencies.  No  expedient 
eottid  have  been  devised,  more  adapted  completely  to  neotralize 
whatever  beneficial  impression  the  event  mig^t  have  produced. 
Upon  this  subject,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hall  are  highly  deserving 
or  attention. 

<  You  will  perceive,  my  brethren,  that  I  have  confined  my  atten- 
tion, in  this  discourse,  to  such  reflections  as  we  would  wish  every  in- 
dividual to  indulge,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  great  national  cala- 
niity,  without  adverting  to  its  aspects,  on  the  political  prospects  and 
interests  of  the  country.  The  discussion  of  the  subject,  in  that  view 
•f  it,  is  equally  unsuited  to  my  province,  and  to  my  talents.     I  leavs 
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it  tn  politicians  to  investigate  the  cfTects  it  is  likely  to  produce  oi 
pTOipcritT  of  the  BHtirii  Empire;  esteetning  myself  Eufficicntly 
nappy,  if  I  may  be  the  humble  imtruraent  of  fixing  your  attention  on. 
•tinjecte  best  ntted  to  prepare  you  fur  "  a  kingdom  which  cimnot  bt 
moved  ;"  being  convinceu,  sn  you  may  infer  from  my  constant  prao' 
txce,  that  this  it  neither  the  place  nor  the  GE»eor  for  political  dtHcun^ 
aion.  and  that  the  teachers  of  religion  are  called  to  3  nobler  occupn^ 
tion,  than  to  subeerrc  the  interests  of  party,  or  fan  the  flames  of  pub^ 
licdisscniion.  In  perfect  consistence  with  this  observation,  perntit 
me  to  remark,  that  it  appears  to  me  highly  presumptuoos  to  atteropt 
to  scan  the  secret  purpose  of  the  Deity,  in  this  dispensation,  by  as* 
aigningtt  tosjse^iA'cnioral  causes.  "  His  mays  are  in  1  he  great  deepf 
his  patbfl  past  finding  out."  That  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sigiUt 
rebuke  and  chastisement,  designed  to  brin^  our  sins  to  remembraooOh' 
tliere  is  no  doubt :  but  to  attempt  to  specify  the  particular  crimes  av4 
delinquencies  which  have  drann  down  this  visitation,  is  inconstBUn' 
with  the  modesty  which  ought  to  accompany  all  inquiries  inio  tl 
mrsteries  of  Providence,  nnd  espcciciUy  repugnant  to  the  ^irit; 
which  this  most  solemn  and  affecting  event  sbonfd  inspire.  At  a  timC 
when  every  creature  ought  to  tremble  under  the  judgments  of  Go^ 
k  ill  becomes  bb  to  indulge  in  reciproftd  recrimination  ;  nnd  wb« 
**  the  vrliolo  head  is  eick,  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint,*'  it  is  nol 
the  members  to  usurp  ihe  seat  of  judgment,  by  hurling  mutoal  1 
Mtions  and  reproaches  against  each  other.  Are  there  not  suffiden^ 
provocations  to  be  found  in  all  ranks  nnd  classes,  from  the  lowest  tii 
the  highest,  to  justify  and  account  for  these  and  stiH  greater  Beverii 
ties  ;  or  is  it  necessary  to  look  farther  for  a  vindication  of  the  equity 
of  the  divide  proceeding,  than  in  the  open  impiety  and  proTanenea^ 
the  perjury  and  injustice,  the  profanation  of  tnc  Sabbath,  and  c 
templol  sacred  things,  tlie  profligacy  of  the  lower,  and  the  irret^ 
and  impurity  of  tJie  higher  orders,  which,  notwithstanding  the  multii 
tude  of  splendid  exceptions,  atill  form  the  national  character  ?' 

Is  there  not,  bowever,  a  tendency  to  iinojipositc  enl.-enie  wbi^ 
is  ei|ually  to  l>c  condeDiiietl ;  a  tendency  lo  an  uitdcvout  isdiSM 
reace  (o  the  general  dealings  ot'  Providence,  as  if  tliey  bad  do  poii 
aible  or,  at  least  ascertainable  reference  to  the  comluct  ofnatioosi 
Because  the  character  of  att  event,  an  rei^arils  its  bearinga 
tiie  future,  is  bidden  from  us,  does  it  follow  tti&t  go  far 
weara  the  asjiect  of  a  national  calamity,  it  is  not  to  be  viewet 
ae  an  expression  of  the  Divine  intenliuns,  and  audi  an  ex 
pression  'as  looks  bauk  upon  t)ie  past }  It  is  diflieult,  indeed,  A 
say  bow  far  any  calamitous  event  deserves  to  be  viened  as  1 
Divine  jiulgement,  nhicli  has  no  immediate  elTuct  upon  l]ii 
prosperity  aud  iutereRts  of  the  nation  so  visited.  We  a« 
sure  that  surb  an  event  as  that  wbicb  we  deplore,  i&i^ht,  if  dul^ 
iotproved,  be  attended  mth  moral  effects  of  so  beaeficaai  a  nature 
as  altogether  to  change  its  aspect,  and  to  make  it  appear  ai 
'ttterposition   of   Divine   mercy.      '  Should  the   lamented  ani 
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'  untimely  end  of  the  Princess/  remarks  Mr.  Hall,  *  be  the 
'  means  of  giving  that  religious  impulse  to  the  public  mind, 

*  which  shall  turn   us  to  righteousness,  the  benefits  she  irill 

*  have  conferred  upon  her  country,  in  both  worlds,  will  more 
'than  equal  the  glories  of  the  most  prosperous  and  extend* 

'  ed  reign.'      At  the  same  time,  its  emciencv  as  a  means   of. 
producing  such  an  impression,  must  materially  depend  on  tbie . 
CYent  being   adequately  felt  in  all  its  genuine  importanoe,  as  . 
not  merely  a  melancholy  and  affecting  incident,  but  a  great . 
national  calamity,   which,  by  whatsoever  circumstances  it  may 
have  been  rendered  morally  necessary,  is  inflicted  upon  as  a 
nation,  for  some  specific  design.    Whether  this  moral  design 
shall  be  answered,  rests  with  us,  and  upon  its  accomplishment 
may  absolutely  depend  the  political  consequences  which  shall 
spring  firom  this  calamity.     It  is  in  the  highest  degree  dero- 
giatorv  to  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  to  suppose  that 
so  solemn  a  visitation,  attended  by  such  awful  pomp  of  cir- 
cumstances,   one  which  affects  so  deeply  our  national  hopes, 
should  not  have  a  further  meaning  than  is  conveyed  by  the  lan- 
guage of  similar  calamities  in  private  life,  the  ordinary  lessons 
of  mortality. 

'  The  Deity  himself  adorned  this  victim  with  his  own  hands,  accumu«* 
lating  upon  her  all  the  decorations  and  ornaments  best  adapted  to  ren- 
der her  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  He  permitted  her  to  toudtk 
whatever  thu  sublunary  scene  presents  that  is  most  attractive  and 
alluring,  but  to  grasp  nothing ;  and  after  conducting  her  to  an  emi« 
nence  where  she  could  survey  all  the  glories  of  the  empire  as  her 
destined  possession  closed  her  eyes  in  death.'    HalPs  Sermon. 

But,  indeed,  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  is  not 
merely  impressive  as  an  historical  event  of  awful  interest,  bor- 
dering upon  sublimity, — involviu)^  the  extinction  of  two  suc« 
oessive  reiii^ns,  which  promised  to  carry  on  so  far  into  the 
future  the  fortunes  of  our  country ;  we  need  not  look  beyond 
the  present  moment,  in  order  to  justify  its  being  represented 
siS  an  incalculable  loss.  Even  now,  her  charrcter  had  begun 
to  diffuse  a  most  benignant  lustre  on  society,  and  her  exalted  : 
example  was  already  enlisted  on  the  side  of  domestic  virtue,  and 
piety.  She  had  already  commenced  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  reign  which  promised  to  bring  back  the  days  of  romantic 
loyalty.  The  sanguine  anticipations  of  a  nation  with  regard  to 
the  future  sovereign,  have  often  been  disappointed,  but  In  this 
instance  they  seemed  to  have  a  rational  basis  in  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  illustrious  individual,  and  to  rest,  not  on  the  vague 
qualities  of  a  yoocf-Aearf,  but  upon  good  principles. 

*  O,  had  our  beloved  princess  lived  to  wear  the  crown,  from  so 
aauch  as  has  been  developed  ot  her  conduct  and  character,  we  might 
reasonably  have  hoped  tluit  her  reign  would  have  been  generousi  mild^  ^ 
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and  pacific : — that  ber  throne  would  have  been  establiahed  in  righlv- ' 
ousness,  wisdom ,  and  beneficence,  to  a  degree  beyond  what  we  or  our 
fathers  have  ever  seen  ! — that  profligate  characters  would,  have  been 
kept  from  her  presence,  and  that  her  royal  person,  courts  a&d  go- 
vernment would  have  been  surrounded  and  supported  by  the  best 
worthies  of  our  land,  '*  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  co- 
vetousness  ;'* — that  her  influence  and  approbation,  and  the  force  ef 
her  example  would  have  nourished  and  raised  to  a  high  point  of  ex« 
cellence,  all  the  personal  and  domestic  virtues  in  the  superior  orders 
of  society ! — that  thus,  infidelity,  irreligion,  and  profanenessv  would 
have  been  discountenanced  in  the  higher  ranks  much  more  thaa 
now  they  are,  and  temperance,  chastity,  integrity,  and  purity  would 
have  been  much  more  encouraged  ; — that  her  talents,  ner  acquire* 
meats,  and  her  character  would  have  been  so  exercised  in  fbnning 
the  minds  and  guarding  the  morals  of  her  children,  as,  under  the  di« 
vine  blessing,  to  have  been  the  means  of  sending  down  distinguished 
mercies  to  a  distant  posterity. — And  why,  O  why,  has  it  not  been 
thus  ? — **  Our  iniquities  have  turned  away  these  things  ;  and  our  sins 
have  withholden  tnese  good  things  from  us.^-rDr.  SmttJ^s  Sermon, 

Apart  from  all  political  contingLncies,  then,  we  are  justified . 
in  classing  this  affecting  catastrophe  with  some  of  the  most  me- 
lancholy occurrences  in  our  annals.  We  think  that  tliis  is  the 
only  view  that  can  be  taken  of  it,  that  can  secure  the  full  and 
appropriate  impression  wliich  it  is  within  the  desi^  of  this 
providential  dispensation,  to  produce,  if  this  be  the  case^  it  is 
surely  reasonable  to  inquire,  with  sonie  anxiety,  how  far  it  may 
be  intended  as  a  warnini;;  of  impending  evil,  or  how  far  the  ex- 
tinction   of   this    great  light  may    '  resemble  the  Apocalyptio 

<  vial  poured  into  that  element,  which  chaiis^es  its  whole  iem« 

<  perature,  and  is  the  presage  of  feariul  commoUons,  of  thundefSi 

<  lightnings,  and  temjiests.^ 

Mr.  Hairs  Sermon  is  peculiarly  and  powerfully  adapted  to 
produce  this  adequate  impression.  It  is  a  most  finished  pro- 
duction, every  way  worthy  of  the  signal  occasion,  aod  it  will  give 
the  proper  tone  to  public  feeling,  by  its  sublime  eloquence  and 
its  elevated,  afiecting  piety.  The  extracts  we  have  already  giveii 
8ui)crsede  tl&e  necessity  of  criticism,  and  indeed  upon  this  we 
have  now  no  room  to  enter.  In  our  next  Number,  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  proceed  to  what  ])erhaps  our  readers  o^ay  be  disposed 
to  remind  us  is  our  proper  business  as  Ueviewers,  the  more  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  character  of  the  respective  Sermons  ichich 
have  been  published  on  the  present  occasion. 
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B.  Upcott,  of  the  London  In- 
vill  toon  pablish,  in  three 
mnes,  a -Bibliographical  Ac- 
lie  principal  Works  on  English 
by. 

Dttroog'y  of  Snnderlanrl,  has  in 

,    a  work    on  Scarl«t   Fever, 

Consamption,   &c.    and   his 

Tjphus  Fever  U  repriating 
iderable  additions. 
f  wiH  be  published,  in  royal 
ri  from  the  Hon.  Hor.  Wal- 
orye  Montagn*  Esq*  from  the 
$  to  1770,  now  tirst  published 
Originals  in  the  possession  of 
• 

will  be  published,  Scientiflc 
tbe  Juvenile  Student's  Clas- 
e  to  the  Sciences, 
rins'vitl  deliver  the  introduc* 
iro  to  his  Spring  Course,  on 
'  «iid  practice  of  Medicine,  on 
»  QOth  of  January,  at  seven 
ilw  erening  precisely,  at  his 
k  If  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn. 
ret  will  be  continued   at  the 

every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
r,  tintilthe  conclusion  of  the 
ich  will  be  -about  the  end  of 

pTMS,  (at  Glasgow)  and 
rill  be  published,  Fmir  Dis- 

tbe  Effects  of  drinking:  ^yix- 
d  other  intoxicating  Liquors, 
I  and  an  Appendix:  by  James 

A.     This  nork,  the  price  of 

be  very  moderate,  is  designed 
as  a  popular  and  practical 
M>mbining  powerful  persua- 
ed  from  the  influence  of  bpi- 
uors  upon  the  morals  and  the 
ling,  with  an  accurate  deserip- 
■cir  «?ffeclj«   upon  the   bodily 

compiling  which, t  he  author 

1  himself  of  the  opinions  and 

s  of    Drs,  TVillan,    Lettsom, 

Linnseus,    Rush,    Trotter, 

AikiDi    god    varioof    other 


In  February  next  will  be  published, 
dedicated  by  permission  to  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Peak  Scenery, 
being  the  first  of  a  series  of  excursions 
in  Derbyshire.  By  E.  Rhodes,  of  Shef- 
fiehl.  This  work,  which  is  intended  to 
form  one  of  the  most  elegant  topogra- 
phical prodoctioDB  of  the  British  press,^ 
will  be  beautifully  printed  in  demy  aod 
royal  quarto,  and  will  be  accompanied 
wiih  engravinf^s,  finely  executed  by 
Messrs.  W.  B.  and  G.  Cooke,  from 
drawings  by  F.  L.  Chanticy,  A.  R.  A.  by 
whom  they  have  been  presented  to  tbe 
author  as  a  token  of  friendship,  and  a 
mark  ot  his  attachment  to  his  native 
county.  Each  part  will  be  paged  tepa- 
rately,  so  as  to  constitute  a  distinct 
production  ;  and  though,  when  con- 
nectetl,  the  whole  will  form  a  regular 
series,  the  woric  may  be  either  continued 
or  declined  at  any  period  of  the  publica- 
tion, at  tbe  election  of  the  purchaser* 
More  than  one  half  the  copies  intended 
to  be  printed,  being  already  sabscribed 
for,  oil  future  applications  are  requested 

•to  be  addressed  to  the  author.  Fifty 
copies  only  will  be  published  in  impa*- 
rial  qnaito,  with  proof  impre8fioq(i, 
price  31.  each,  royal  c|uarto,  IL  lil* 
demy  quarto,  II.  4s. 
Mr.   Donald    Mackay  'has    fn    the 

'  press,  and  will  shortly  poMi^h  in  one 
volume,   Tbe    Ladiet    •EncyolopBdia.; 

'being  an  introduction  to  these  hranchaa 
of  science  essential  in  the  education  pf 
young  females ;    comprehending  pbro- 

•nology.  Ancient  History,  -Geography^ 
Music,  Drawing,  and  -Dancing.  From 
the  French  of  Madame  de  la  Mimar- 

idiere,  author  of  Moral  PMIoRophy  and 
Mjrthology  for  young  ladies,  with  con- 
stderable  additions. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be 

-published,  in  one  volume,  A  Week's  Ho- 
lidays at  Home, or  theTownly  Family; 

'being  a  collection  of  original  stories  for 

'the    amusement    and   instroetion   df 
yooth,  containing  also  m '-Moffniag  «nd 
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keep  pace  wi 
fcoovledee. 

erlylU»ipw.     Thepti™, 
bj  the  yea>,  nil  I  be  31.  3d. 

Ill  tlie  preia,    the   fiiurlh    mnil   l»t 
a  of  Childs  Haruld'a   Pilgrimage, 
with  coniidcnUe  doIm,  compclaiuB  iib- 
MTHatioai  upon   (ociccy,  liicrslure,  kc. 

flvdi  and 
abroad.     By  the  right  hoii.  Lord  By- 

A  Vim  of  the  Slate  of  Europe  during 
agi'ii    By   Henry  Hallani, 
Eiq.  is  printing  \a  3  voIh.  4tu. 

Preparing  tor  publicatiuD,  the  Dra- 
jn*tic  Wurlis  comptel*,  with  tlie  Poetus, 
Ice.  of  the  Ule  right  hon.  Richard 
Briniiey  Sheridan.  Tu  whii^h  will  be 
profiled  an  Etiuy  oa  the  life  and  genius 
of  the  Aoihor.  By  Tbomns  Moore,  E 
Jtuthor  of  Lalla  Rookb.     i  tols.  Sva. 

JuM  ready:  The  Narratire  of  Capt. 
Tuckey;  the  Juiirnal  of  FrofeiMr 
Sniilhi  and  miEceliaueoDi  obserrations 
■una  Voyage  of  Discovery  up  the  river 
Zaire  oi-  Csngo  in  Soutli  Africa.  With 
BO  I  111  rod  net  ion,  explanntory  of  the 
■noiivBi  and  objects  of  the  expedition, 
■ith  biographical  nntlcee  of  the  uufor- 
lanate  tulTeren.  Printed  in  4U>.  uni- 
formly  with  Pari 

Hi  ley 'a  Travels  in  Africa,  aiKl  oceumpa- 
Bied  with  a  chart  of  the  river,  leveral 
ragraved  views,  numeroui  wood  cult, 
and  ptatei  of  new  and  intereiling  ob- 
jecti  of  natural  hiitory.— Publialied 
under  the  direction  of  John  Bairuw, 
£aq.  P.  R.  S. 

Alio:  Journey  through  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Koordiitan.  I)y  John 
Uacdonald  Kenneir,  E^.  Svo. 

Intbepien,  A  Syateni  of  Mechani- 
tal  Philosoph}',  by  the  late  John  RoDi- 
•00,  LL.  D.  Profeuor  of  Natural  Philo- 
■opby  in  the  Univereity  of  Edinbuigh. 
With  notes  and  illuEtratiaus,  comprising 

sical  iciencei.       By    David    1.       . 
Ll-D.  P.  R.  S.  E.     In  4  votf.  8ro.  oi 


In  the  prei.*.  The  Plays  a 
of  JaRK's  Shirley,  now  6nt  collt 
GhrDQulugically  airanged,  ami 
carefully  coHated  and  r  ~ 
ot'casional  notes,  aud  a  biog 
and  critical  essay.  By  Willian 
Esq.  Printed  unifonuly  with  W 
and  Ben  jDnson.     6  «nl>.  Svo 

In  thepreu,  3  copious  On 
mar.  By  Au^aitus  MatU)i*| 
Philoaopby.DirectOToriheOn 
and  Librarian  of  the  Ducal  ij 
A  lien  burg  ;  trans  laled  into 
frtiDi  the  German,  by  the  bt« 
V.  Clumlield,  M.  A.  Fellow  oT 
Coll.  ge,  Cambridge.     ayota-S^ 

In  thepreii,  Ueliueationsof 
braled  city  of  Pompe"' 
fbily  pictoreMju*  viewi 
made  in  the  year  II 
Coi'kburn.  The  plaits  are  d 
PmeUI,  of  Eoatc.and  will  b«lj 


with  numerous  illuitrHtire  do 
Thomas  Mitchell,  A.U.,lUa 
SidoeySiissei  Cullacl^  Q 
3iols.8vo. 

A  Picturetque  Tour  of  ICalf, 
tiatiun  of,  and  with  refefeood 
text  oF  Addiioo,  Moore,  E 
Foriyth  :  From  drawings  tdw 
■pot  during  the  years  IB16,  II 
James  Hakewill  Arch.  " 
G.  Cooke,  Pyc,  Scott,  Milto^ 
Land  seer,  Fitller,  Middemai) 
&c,  imperial  4ta. — The  wotr 
cunipletbd  in  about  Glteeo  n 
first  of  irhiob  will  be  fiiii)iih|| 
first  of  February. 

In  the  pre&i,  and  speedily' 
published.  Strictures  on  Dr.  ~' 
Discouraes  on  Astronomy,  i 
astronomical  and  theologici 
irreconctJable  to  each  other;  i 
in  his  attempt  to  hamiouiie 
trine  of  Scripture  and  Astiofl 
stead  of  lileucing  t 
giran  frcsb  ground  fiir  cavil 
Overlon. 
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liahed.  It  cumprises  an  origin 
ligation  into  the  early  ealabl 
and  progress  of  Christianity 
South  Western  part  of  the  Ilia 
among  the  We>t  Satoos  ;  an 
tbe  origin  and  archilealural 
Uk  preMnt  c^lbedralj  Mid  ■ 
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^  tion  of  ibat  edifice.  An  account  of  its 
yai^oos  and  splendid  monuments;  bio- 
graphical anecdotes  of  tbe  Bishops,  &c. 
with  ample  graphic  illostrations  of  tbe 
architectare  and  sculpture  of  the  Cburch. 

*  Tbe  latter  are  chiefly  engraved  by  J. 
and  H.  Le  Keux,  firom   drawings   by 
Edward  Blore.     The  volume  is   dedi- 
cated by  permission  to  tbe  late  Princess  ' 
Charlotte,    whose  character   and  loss, 

.  i^re  noticed  in  the  Preface.  In  its  bis- 
toricml  and  architectural  relations,  the 

-  Cathedral  of  Wincbester,  presents  more 
attraction  than  any  other  edifice  in 
England ;  and   the  author   has  taken 

'nrach  pains  to  elucidate  tbe  one,  and 
illustrate  the  other. 

Mr.  Bricton*s  first  Number  of  illus- 
trations of  York  Cathedral,  is  also  pob- 
lished^  with  six  engravings,  by  tbe  two 
Le  Keux's,  Scott,  &c.  fi-om  drawings 
by  Mackenzie  and  Blore. 

In  tbe  press,  and  will  be  published 
early  in  January  1818,  the  third  edition, 
with  additions,  12mo.  3s.  6d.  bds.  of 
tbe  Pleasures  of  Religion  ;  in  Letters 
from  Joseph  Felton  to  bis  sun  Charles. 

In  a  few  days  may  be  expected,  tbe 
second  edition  of  Dr.  Ryland's  Memoir 
«f  tbe  late  Rev.  A.  Fuller.    This  edition 


has  undergone  a  thorough  reyiaion,  mod 
has  received  many  ai^ditiona.  It  is  not 
an  Abridgement,  as  has  been  aanounoed^ 
but  is  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  in. 
order  to  reduce  tbe  price. 

In  the  press,  the  second  edition  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hall's  Funeral  Sermon 
for  tbe  Princess  Char-lotte. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  tbe  sng* 
gestion  in  our  November  Number,  rela- 
tive to  the  propriety  of  celebrating  the 
Third  Centenary  of  the  Rcfonnatioa, 
by  public  addresses  suitable  to  the 
remembrance  of  so  glorious  a  deliver- 
ance, appears  not  to  have  been  thrown 
away.  The  Protestaut  Union  Society 
hate  issued  a  circular  recommendatioa 
on  tbe  subject,  in  which  notice  is  taken 
that  John  Wiclif  (tbe  Morning  Star  of 
tbe  Reformation)  died  on  the  31st  of 
December  1517,  and  the  succeeding 
Sunday  (Jan.  4.)  presents,  it  is  therefore 
conceived,  a  favourable  occasion  for 
improving  that  important  event  This 
suggestion,  several  of  tbe  Clergy  and 
Dissenting  Ministers  have  intimated 
their  intention  of  complying  with,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  the  call  will  be 
generallyobeyed  throughout  the  oonntry. 
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Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  including 
the  Biography  of  the  Poet ;  Criticism 
oo  bis  Genius  and   Writings;  a  Dis- 

•  quisition  on  tbe  Object  of  his  Sonnets ; 
a  new  Chronology  of  his  Plays ;  and  a 
History  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Amusements,  Superstitions,  Poetry,  and 

•  £legant  Literature  of  bis  Age.  By 
.Nathan  Drake,  M.D.  Author  of  Lite- 
rary Hours,  and  of  Essays  on  Periodical 
literature.  With  a  portrait,  engraved 
linom  a  cast  made  by  Mr.  O.  Bullock, 
frook  tbe  monumental  bust  at  Stratford 
.  npon  Avon.  2  vols.  4to.  51.  59.  bds. 

*i^*  A  few  copies  on  royal  paper,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustratiou,  may  be  bad, 
price  71.  7s. 

education; 

A  Companion  to  the  Globes,  com- 
prising an  astronomical  introducttion, 
tbe  various  problems  that  may  be  per- 
formed by  tbe  G  lobes,  preceded  by  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer,  and  ac- 
-fpgipaiiied  by^mimeroui  examples,  re- 


capitulatory exercises,  &c.  calculated 
to  convey  a  complete  knowledge  of  tbe 
use  of  the  Globes,  and  of  tbe  principles 
on  which  the  science  is  founded.  By  a 
private  Teacher.  I2mo.  4s,  6d. 

Likewise,  a  Key  to  tbe  above.  Sa. 

Galigoani's  Grammar  and  Ezerciaes, 
in  t'.venty-four  lecrtures  on  tbe  Italian 
Language,  third  edition,  with  numerous 
additions  and  improvements.  By  A« 
Montucci,  LL.D.  8vo«  8s.  bds. 

Italian  Extracts,  being  an  extensive 
selection  from  tbe  best  classic  awl 
modem  Italian  authors,  intended  as  a. 
supplement  to  the  above  Grammar  and 
Exercises.  By  A.  Montucci,  LL.D» 
second  edition,  8vo.  9s.  bds. 

A  Greek  Primer.  By  A.  Dickenson, 
containing  the  various  inflections  of 
nouns,  participles,  and  verbs,  with  nu- 
merous vocabularies,  and  an  appendix 
of  verbs,  simple  and  compouudy  con- 
jugated in  full  ds.  6d.  bound. 

Remarks  on  a  course  of  Education, 
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lit.  I-  AnMhtes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson^  Bishop  of  Landajfi 
Written  by  Himself  at  different  Intervals,  and  revised  in  1814. 
Publbhed  by  his  Son,  llichard  Watson,  LL.B.  Prebendary  of 
Landaff  and  Wells.  4to.  pp.  551.  Price  21. 12s.  6d.  Lonaon. 
1817. 

T^HIS  19  certainly  the!  most  valuable  piece  of  au^o-biography 
^  that  has  been  presented  to  the  world,  since  Bishop  Burnef  a 
locount  of  his  own  Times,  and  it  will  deservedly  rank  with 
be  iDtelligent  and  impartial  narrative  of  that  upright  historian^ 
UDODg  the  most  important  illustrations  of  our  national  annals. 
The  life  of  Bishop  Watson  was  spent  iti  honourable  and  pa*^ 
riotic  exertion.  That  it  was  protracted  to  so  advanced  an  age^ 
s  io  itself  a  pleasing  consideration  ;  but  wheu  he  is  regarded  at 
he  contemporary  memorialist  of  nearly  a  century,  the  cir« 
nmstance  rises  in  importance,  and  the  natural  veneration  iii« 

rnred  by  a  green  old  age,  is  heightened  by  our  feeling  at^ 
il  was  preserved  for  his  country,  in  order  that,  at  this  crisis, 
DTested  with  all  the  majesty  of  death,  he  might  utter  in  the 
am  of  the  senate  and  people  of  England,  truths  which  it 
cealiarly  behoves  them  to  hear,  bqt  which  otherwise  miglit 
earcely  obtain  a  bearing.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may 
reTail  as  to  the  public  and  religious  character  of  th'e 
lustrioas  individual  in  other  respects,  his  competent  knoW- 
idge  of  the  events  he  records,  as  well  as  his  veracity,  is  un- 
NieaCionable ;  and  when  to  these  important  requisites,  we  add 
iiMe  of  a  more  than  ordinary  acuteness  of  faculty,  and  ia« 
lependence  of  mind,  together  with  what,  judging  from  the 
indications  of  the  work  before  us,  we  should  conceive  to  be 
Dot  less  due  to  him,  the  merit  of  unaffected  candour,  we  have 
portrayed  a  man  as  completely  qualified  as  he  well  could  be, 
ibr  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  The  following  is  the  account 
^ich  his  Lordship  gives  of  the  origin  of  the  publication. 

'  It  has  been  a  custom  with  ne,  from  a  very  early  age,  to  w^ 
Vol.  IX.  N.  S.  I 


08  '  Bishop  Watson's  £t/e. 

down  In  writing  the  most  Important  events  of  my  life,  with  fU 
account  of  the  motives  which,  on  any  occasion  of  moment,  in* 
fluenced  my  conduct.  This  habk  has  been  both  pleasant  and  useful 
to  roe ;  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  preserving,  as  it  were,  my 
identity,  by  reviewing  the  circumstances,  which,  under  the  good 
Providence  of  God,  have  contributed  to  place  me  in  my  present 
situation;  and  a  frequent  examination  of  my  principles  of  action 
has  contributed  to  establish  In  me  a  consistency  of  conduct,  and 
to  confirm  me,  I  trust,  in  thjit  probity  of  manners  in  my  seventy- 
fifth  year,  with  which  I  entered  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
My  health  has  been  for  several  years  precarious;  and  the  facultr 
have  long  ago  left  my  constitution  to  struggle  with  a  disorder  which 
first  seized. me  in  17S1.  The  body  and  mind,  I  begin  to  perceive, 
are  both  of  them  losing  their  activity ;  the  evil  days  are  coming  on  in 
which  men  usually  say,  there  is  710  pleasure  in  tnem  ;  may  1  not  be 
allowed  then,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  vanity,  to  live^ 
in  a  manner,  an  happy  life  (tor  which  I  am  most  thankful  to  its 
Author)  over  again,  by  collecting  and  arranging  some  of  the  de- 
tached papers  which  1  have  written  at  different  periods?  By  this 
means  my  children,  when  I  am  in  my  grave,  may  be  gratified  with 
knowing  the  character  of  their  father ;  and  the  world,  if  it  has  anf 
curiosity  concerning  him,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  ao- 
thentic,  if  not  interesting,  memoirs  of  the  Bishop  of  Landafl.' 

Richard  Watson  was  born  at  lleversham,  in  Westmorelaodf 
in  August,  1737.    His  father,  who  was  then  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year,  bad  been  at  one  time  head  master  of  HeTerBbam  schooii 
and  was  esteemed  an  excellent  grammarian,  but  had  resigned 
the  post  before  the  birth  of  his  son  Richard  :  he  died  in  1753.  At 
this  school,  Watson  receiveil  his  grammar  education,  which  was 
by  no  means  adequate  to  make  a  perfect  scholar.  It  was,  kesays^ 
•«L  disadvantage  to  him  through  life,  that  not  liavingbeen  taufchtf 
when  at  school,  to  make  Latin  or  Greek  verses,  it  cost  him 
more  pains  to  remember  whether  a  syllable  was  lonii^  or  short, 
than  to  comprehend  a  whole  section  of  Newton^s  Principia. 
He  imbibed,  indeed,  a  contempt  for  the  study  of  prosody,  trom 
remarking  the  undue  and  even  ludicrous  importance  attached 
to  that  unprofitable  science,  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  ar- 
riving at  either  certainty  or  perfect  accuracy  in  pronuHcinlioai 
Nevertlieless,  he  was  forced  to  attend  to  such  things,  siaofl^ 
as  he  says,   ^  a  Westminster  or  an  Eton  schoolmaster  would 
<  properly  have  thought  meanly  of  a  man  who  did  not  know 
^  them.'     His  hands,  he  tells  us,  would  often  shake  with  im- 
patience and  indignation,  while  he  was  cou^uking  Aiuswortk 
or  Ijabbe  about  a   point  which  he  was  certain   of  (brgettiu 
in  a  montli's  time.     He  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Trinity  Oof 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  Novcnii)cr,  1754,  at  which  ]>eriod, 'be  wao 
not  acquainted  with  any  iadividual   in  the  University^  exoq^ 
ki%  tutor,  Mr.  Backhouses,  who  bad  becu  one  of  his  fatbcc^o 
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scliol&rs,  and  his  ^chpolfellovv,  Sir.  Prestoa,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Fen)S.     He  had  no  ex|)cctatious  i'roin  relations,  and  «£3Q0. 
the  slender  portion  left  him  by  his  father,  was  the  extent  of 
Lis  resources.     He  accordingly   commenced   his  studies  with 
the  greater  eagi^ness,  from  knowing  that  his  future  fortune 
\¥as  to  be  wholly  of  his  own  fabricating.     Perceiving  that  the 
sijars  were  not  so  res})€ctfully  looked  upon  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  ^  inasmuch  as  the  most  learned  and  leading  men  ia 
^  tlie  University,  have/  as  he  remarks,  ever  arisen  from  that 
order,   he  offered  himself  for  a  scholarship  a  year   bribre  the 
usual  time  of  the  sizars  sitting,  and  succeeded  on  the  2nd  of 
May,   1757.     At  this  time,  he  had  been  resident  in  college  for 
two  years  and  seven  months,  without  having  gone  out  for  a 
single  day ;  during  which  period,  he  had  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  greatly  improved  himself  iu  Greek  and  Lalio, 
.made  considerable  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  natural  phi* 
losophy,    and  studied  ^  with  much  attention'  Locke's  Works, 
King's  Book  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  Puffendorfs  Treatise  de 
Officio  HominiM  et  Cicis^  and  some  other  books  on  similar 
ftiibjects.     It  is  particularly  interesting  in  the  case  of  individuals 
distinguished  by  originality  of  character,  to  learn,  what  were 
the  works   which  first  engaged   the  newly  awakened  ardour 
of   their  minds,  and  gave  the  bias  to  their  future  habits  of 
thinking.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlic  study  of  these 
Authori^  had  a  considerable  inilueuce  in  forming  the  intellectual 
characlcr  of  the  Bishop  of  Landaif.    He  gloried  in  being  the 
disciple  of  Locke,  and  maintained,  through  life,  an  unshakoa 
adherence  to  those  grand  constitutional  principles,  of  which  that 
acute  philosopher  was  the  champion.    An  .extract  is  given  from 
a  letter  of  Lord  Grauby^s,  dated  August  17th,  1775,  in  whicti 
bis  Lordship  tells  Dr.  Watson,  he  never  oaii  thank  him  too  mucb 
for  Qiaking  him  study  Looke;  and  the  Doctor's  answer  shew$ 
the  high   estimation  in   which  he  hdd  his  political  writings. 
*  Locke  has  laid  in  you  a  good  foundation,  or  rather  has  fihishecl 
'  the  work  of  civil  government,  so  that  otiier  authors  upon  that 
'  subject  are  less  necessary  for  you  ;  from  him  you  are  becomia 
'  acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  questions  of  natural  Lawf 
Be  then  proceeds  to  recommend,  as  the  best  treatise  on  tlie  Laws 
cf  Mature,  Rutherforth's  Institutes ;  after  a  careful  and  thorough 
jHinisal  of  which^  the  attentive  study  of  Blackstone  be  considers 
as  sufficing  to  lay,  in  a  mind  previously  well  cultivated,  a  goo4 
foundation  for  ])olitical  knowledge.     In  the  same  letter,  lie 
alludes  to  the  collateral  advantage  of  such  studies,  as  the  bes^t 
substitute,  in  intellectual  education,  for  mathematics :  ^  Euclid 
'  would  have  done  much  towards  fixing  your  attention;  but 
^  Locke  has  well  sup]>lied  his  place.* 
Another  work,  accidentally  met  with,  which  appears  to  have 
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'fnade  a  strong  impression  upon  his  mind,  was,  VctIqSk  ilonuM 
Recolutions.  The  pernsal  suggested  the  subjects  of  two  de- 
clamations, in  which  he  discovered  that  )H>litical  bent  of  bii 
mind  in  fivour  of  civil  liberty,  which  wiis  formed  in  it,  before, 
)  he  expresses  it,  he  knew  of  what  selfish  and  iow-iuindeil 
materials  the  public  ivorlil  Is  made. 

*  Were  sueh  kind  of  boolts  put  in  the  hands  of  liinga  during  their 
iiojhoad,  and  Tory  trash  at  no  age  recommended  to  them,  kiogi  iu 
Ibeir  manhood  would  Ecoru  to  aim  at  arbitrary  power  through  oor- 
itpted  parliament^.' 

Archbishop  King's  Treatise  had  not,  it  may  be  feared,  a 
endency  equally  bencfidal,  in  contributing  to  form  Bishop 
Tatson's  theological  principles.  A  philosopbical  treatise  oa 
|»o  inscrutable  a  subject,  was  more  likely  to  encourage  a  fetr- 
^lussnesE  of  speculation  in  the  mind  of  a  novice,  than  to  iiii- 

S  art  knowledge,  or  to  teach  humility;  more  adapted  to  excile 
oubt^  than  to  satisfy  them  ;  and  the  Archbishop's  work,  thoufh 
'extremely  valuable  and  profound,  must  have  tended,  by  its  de- 
dded  leaning  to  the  Anniuian   hypothesis,  to  strengthen  the 
prejudice  which  Mr.  Watson  appears  to  have  formed  against  the 
Calvinistic  divinity.  That  self-dependent  spirit  of  inquiry,  which 
is  so  favourable  to  tlie  discovery  of  physical  truth,  when  unce 
it  overpasses  the  limits  of  hutnan  knowledge,  becomei  alike 
■     TliDpbilosophical  and  dangerous;  and  on  a  mind  like  Watson'ti, 
.  ^ined  to  the  strict  discipline  of  mathematical  evidence,  tbe 
sabit  of  expatiating  on  theological  subjects,  beyond  the  region 
of  revealed  facts  and  accredited  testimony,  and  of  canvassing 
v'^octrines  unattested  by  their  appropriate  evidence,  must  have 
*  Ind  a  pernicious  influence.     Of  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself, 
"  lie  appears  never  to  have  doubted  :  on  this  point  liis  '  school- 
■*  boy's  faith'  was  confirmed  by  evidence,  which  a])praved  itself 
T  to  his  reason  as  irrefragahle.     The  fullowing  expressions  occur 
-jfti  a  very  early  part  of  the  memoir, 

f,      'Believlog  as  I  do  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
.  (bteches  that  men  are  accountable  for  tlicir  actions,  I  trouble  f 
myself  with  dark  dlEquisitionsconceroingneceseitv  and  liberty,) 

and  spirit ;  Iioping  as  I  do  for  eternal  liie  througn  Jesua  Christv 

not  disturbed  at  my  inability  clearlv  to  convince  niysejf  that  tJlwWHil 
IS,  or  ig  not,  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body.  The  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  depends  upon  testimony ;  now  man  is  competent  io 
judge  of  the  weight  of  testimony,  though  he  is  not  able  I  think 
fully  to  inveatigaie  tJie  nature  of  the  soul ;  and  I  consider  the  tes- 
timony concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (and  that  fact  is  the 
.^^met  stone  of  the  Christian  church)  to  be  worthy  of  entire  credit.* 

This  very  extract,  while  it  bears  the  marks  of  chnracteriittia 
^odsaure,,  exhibits,  «t  tbc  same  time,  extremcij  j ^*^** 
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▼lews  of  the  design  and  authority  of  Revelation^  and  a  strange 
looseness  of  thinking  on  the  subject  of  religion.  On  comparing 
the  first  sentence  with  the  last,  one  is  led  to  wonder  what 
connexion  our  young  divine  perceived,  between  the  doctrine  of 
accountability,  and  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  resurreclion,  that 
made  him  select  the  latter  as  the  basis,  and  the  former  as  the 
substance  of  Christianity.  It  is  probable  he  did  not  pause  on 
llie  subject,  or  he  must  have  been  struck  with  the  utter  dis- 
proportion between  the  foundation,  and  the  imaginary  super- 
structure, and  have  sought  for  other  expressions  by  which  to 
characterize  the  essential  truths   of  Christianity. 

It  would  seem  that  what  first  excited  bis  scepticism  on  the 
point  to  which  he  alludes,  and  set  him  to  search  out  a  reason  for 
the  opinions  he  held  by  mere  prejudice,  was  his  being  obliged 
as  an  opponent,  in  the  philosophical  schools  at  Cambridge,  in 
1758,  to  find  arguments  against  the  question  :  Anima  e$t  sud 
nwturd  immortcuis  ?  The  process  of  thought,  which  he  de* 
scribes  as  taking  place  in  his  mind,  is  very  interesting ;  and 
his  conclusion  shews  the  tendency  of  such  discussions  to  cherish 
a  habit  of  scepticism,  by  fixing  the  attention  on  subjects,  re- 
specting which  doubt  is  the  highest  attainable  approximation 
to  knowledge. 

<  Whether  life  can  exist  without  perceptivity,  or  perceptivity  without 
Aought,  are  subtle  questions,  not  admitting,  perhaps,  m  our  present 
state,,  a  positive  and  clear  decision  either  way.  Physical  ana  meta- 
physical difficulties  present  themselves  on  every  subject,  and  ul- 
timately baffle  all  our  attempts  to  penetrate  the  darkness  in  which 
the  Divine  mind  envelopes  his  operations  of -nature  and  grace/ 

^  I  have  read  volumes  on  the  subject,'  remarks  the  Bishop, 
ill  another  place,  '  but  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  that*  I 
*  knofo  nothing  about  it'  A  similar  confession  would  often  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  ;  yet,  with  this  conviction^  how  shall  we  reconcile 
It  with  his  liordship's  good  sense,  to  defend  the  practice  of 
selecting  such  subjects  for  scholastic  exercises  ?  Among  the 
themes  of  disputation  in  the  Soph's  school,  when  Mr.  Watson 
was  Moderator,  in  17029  the  following  are  enumerated,  as  if 
they  were  of  the  same  class  of  abstract  truths,  as  the  phe- 
BMiena  of  planetary  motion,  of  the  course  of  the  winds,  and  )^a  ^ 
barometer. 

'  Origo  mali  moralis  solvi  potest  salvis  Dei  attriiutis  ; 
*  JEtemitas  pcenarum  non  contradicit  Divinis  attribuHsf  '  ^ 

^  Prascientia  Divina  non  toUit  Uhertatem  agendi  f 
^  Rede  staiuit  Humius  statum  Juturum  non  coBigi  posse  ex  Dei 
1  justitia  ?*  .  f 

And  the  Author  suffers  this  very  comment  to  escape  hliDf 
n  extolling  these  specimens  : 
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<  The  depths  of  science,  and  the  liberality  of  principles  in  whicli 
the  University  of  Cambridge  initiates  her  sons,  would,  had  he  been 
acquainted  with  them,  have  extorted  praise  from  Mr.  Gibbon  himself^ 

The  second  of  the  above  questions^  had^  veith  aslight  variatiouy 
l)een  brought  to  Mr.  Watson,  by  Mr.  Paley,  since  so  well 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Principles  of  Moral  Pliilosophy, 
and  other  works  of  more  unexceptionable  character.  In  the 
question  as  tlic  latter  proposed  it  for  his  act,  the  non  was  not 
inserted.  Watson  accepted  it  without  scruple  ;  but  afterwardSi 
on  Paley's  finding  the  subject  had  given  great  offence,  suggested 
putting  in  the  non.  There  is  something  extremely  revolting 
in  the  daring  itoncAa^ance  with  which  these  academic  disputants 
spcraed  to  have  loved  to  carry  th(^ir  games  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  awful  mount  of  the  Divine  Presence.  *  It  is  a  subject,* 
remarks  the  Bishop,  *  of  great  diiEculty.*  True:  but  this  ii 
not  all ;  it  is  a  subject,  the  speculative  diflicultics  of  which  in 
DO  wise  affect  the  certainty  of  the  fact ;  nor  would  the  solution 
of  the  problem  avail  any  thing  towards  determining  the  asi)ect 
of  the  fact  on  our  personal  destiny  :  that  is  no  subject  of  hy- 
pothesis. Surely,  Milton  must  have  had  the  academic  dis^ 
putations  of  the  Cambridge  Sophs  in  his  mind,  when  he  de- 
scribed the  fallen  spirits  as  speculating 

*  Of  providence,  fore-knowledge,  wiU,  and  fate;— • 
Of  happiness  and  final  niisery. 
Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  shame  ; 
Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy.' 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Watson  had  so  little  of  that 
dogmatism  about  him,  which  some  of  our  shallow  infidels  have 
displayed  in  deciding  upon  this  awful  subject,  from  what  they 
consider  as  the  unreasonableness  of  the  doctrine,  that  be  fairly 
allows  that  the  identity  of  the  word  used  in  IMatt.  xxv,  46,  in 
reference  both  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  righteous,  presents  an  obstacle  insuperable  hy 
conjectural  criticism  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  from  reason, 
-which  assumes  that  everlasting  punishuieul  can  answer  no  be- 
nevolent end,  he  remarks  :  . 

'  But  how  18  it  proved  that  ihe  everlasting  punishment  of  ihe 
wicked  may  not  answer  a  benevolent  end,  may  not  be  the  means  of 
keeping  the  righteous  in  everlasting  holiness  and  obedience?  How 
IS  it  proved  that  it  may  not  answer,  in  some  other  way  unknown  fo 
us,  a  benevolent  end  in  promoting  God's  moral  government  ot  tbe 
universe?' 

When  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  rests  upon  the  positive  evidence 
of  its  being  revealed,  all  i  priori  objections  are  fairly  dis- 
posed of,  if  we  can  «hew  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  iu  pos- 
session of  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  case,  to  form  a  rational 
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cstimttte  of  what  previous  to  the  revelation  of  the  certainty, 
woukt  have  been  probable.  The  apparent  reasonableness  or 
unreasonableness  of  a  tiling",  cannot  be  allowed  to  constitute 
Any  evidence  for  or  against  a  truth  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  know^  had  it  not  been  revealed.  This, 
Watson  appears  fully  to  have  perceived,  and  he  wanted  but  that 
one  heart-requisite — piety,  to  be  as  eminent  a  divine  as  he  was 
a  logician,  a  chemist,  an  as^ricukurist,  and  a  politician.  But  we. 
must  return  to  the  narrative. 

In  January,  1759,  Mr.  Watson  took  his  bachelor  of  arts* 
d^^ee.  He  was  the  second  wranj^ler  of  his  year;  according 
to  the  general  sense  of  the  examiners,  he  deserved  to  have 
been  naade  the  first.  In  the  September  followin&f,  though  only  a 
junior  bachelor,  he  sat  for  a  fellowship.  He'  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College  the  subsequent  year.      *  You  have 

*  done  your  duty  to  the  college,'  said  his  old  Master,  '  it  re- 

*  mains  for  the  college  to  do  theirs  to  you.*  About  this  time, 
he  ^  might  have  gone  chaplain  to  the  Factory  at  Bencoolen/ 
but  the  same  individual  dissuaded  hira  from  it,  by  telling  him^ 
lie  was  ^  far  too  good  to  die  of  drinking  punch  in  the  torrid 

*  sone.^  *  I  have  thanked  God,'  remarks  our  Author,  '  for 
^  being  disappointed  of  an  opportunity  of  becoming  an  Asiatic 

*  plunderer.'  Such  were  his  ideas  of  a  colonial  chaplaincy ! 
He  took  his  master  of  arts'  degree  in  1762,  and  in  tlie  course 
of  the  following  five  years,  was  four  times  appointed  to  the 
difficult  office  of  3Ioderiitor. 

In  1761,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry^ 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hadley. 

*  At  the  time  this  honour  was  conferred  upon  me,  I  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  Chenaistry,  had  never  read  i|  syllable  on  tlic  subject ;  nor  geen 
a  single  experiment  in  it;  but  I  was  tired  with  mathematics  and  nar 
turol  philosophy^  and  the  veficmentimma  gloria  ciipido  stimulated 
me  to  try  ray  strength  in  a  new  pursuit,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
University  (it  was  ahvays  kind  to  mc)  animated  me  lo  very  ex- 
traordinary exert  ions«  1  sent  immediately  after  my  election  tor  an 
operator  to  Paris ;  I  buried  myself  as  it  were  in  my  laboratory,  at 
least  as  much  as  my  other  avocations  would  permit ;  and  m  fourteen 
months  from  my  election,  I  read  a  course  of  chemical  lectures  to  a 
very  full  audience,  consisting  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  degrees,  n 
the  University.    I  read  another  course  in  November,  1 766  ' 

No  stipend  had  been  hitherto  annexed  to  this  Professorship. 

*  I  was  told,*  says  the  Bishop,  *  that  the  Professors  of  Che- 

*  mistry  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Stockholm,  &c.  were  sup- 
'  ported  by  their  respective  nionarchs ;   and  1  knew  that  the 

*  reafKng  a  course  of  lectures  would  every  year  be  attended 
'  with  a  great  expense.*  On  these  grounds,  and  being  very 
liwty>  as  he  ejcprtsses  it;  in  llie  deeign  of  recoiomeuding  the 
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science  to  the  attention  of  the  youtii  of  the  University  and  of 
the  country,  he  tliought  Itimsclf  justified  in  applying  to  the 
minister  for  a  stipend  from  the  Crown.  This  '  drop/  as  g 
bunrired  a  year  is  justly  termed,  in  comparison  with  theenormoos 
sums  profligately  lavished  in  securing  Parliamentary  majoritiesi 
\vas  obtained  with  difficulty.  The  following  anecdote  is  too 
characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

<  The  petition  was  presented  in  March,  bat  I  heard  nothing  about 
it  till  the  July  following ;  when,  waiting  upon  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, he  asked  if  my  business  was  done?  I  answered,  ^o,  and 
tliat  I  thought  it  ccver  would  be  done.  I  own  I  had  been  so  much 
vexed  at  the  delay,  that  I  was  very  indifierent  whether  it  ever  was 
done  or  not,  and  therefore  answered  with  more  firmness  .than  the 
old  man  had  been  used  to.  lie  then  asked  why  it  had  not  been 
done.  My  answer  was,"  Because  Lord  llockinghum  says  Your  Grace 
ought  to  fpcak  to  the  King,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University ;  ancl 
Your  Grace  says,  that  Lord  Rockingham  ought  to  speak  to  the  King« 
as  Minister.'  He  stared  at  me  witn  astonishment ;  and,  calling  far 
paper,  he  instantly  wrote  a  letter,  and  sealing  it  with  his  own  seal, 
oraercd  me  to  go  with  it  immediately  to  Lord  Rockingham,  who  had 
a  levee  that  day.  I  did  so,  (and  it  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  that 
I  ever  attended  a  minister's  levee,)  and  sent  in  my  letter,  before  the 
levee  began.  I  understood  it  was  whispered,  that  Lord  Rockinghaai 
and  the  Whigs  were  to  go  out  of  administration  ;  and  it  was  so :  for 
their  dismission  was  settled  that  very  day.  Lord  Rockingham,  bow- 
ever,  undertook  to  ask  the  King  ;  and  apologizuig  for  not  having  doaci 
it  sooner,  oflTercdin  a  very  polite  manner  to  have  the  stipend  (I  asked 
only  for  <t'100.  a  year,)  settled  upon  me  for  life.  Tnis  I  refused, 
pnd  desired  to  have  it  only  whilst  1  continued  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  discharged  the  duty  of  the  office.' 

^  The  ice  being  thus  broken,'  similar  stipends  have  been 
subsequently  procured  from  the  crown,  for  the  Professors  of 
Anatomy,  Botany,  and  Common  Law. 

In  October,  1771,  Dr.  Rutlierforih,  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  died.     That  office  iiad  long  been  the  secret  object 
of  ]\Ir.    Watson's  ambition,   but  he   was  as   yet  not  even  a 
Bachelor  in  Divinity,  and  therefore  not  qualified  to  become  a 
candidate.    lie  determined,  Imwever,  ^  to  sound  the  Uniyersity/ 
and  ascertaining  that  it  was  expected  he  should  come  forward, 
young  as  he  then  was,  being  only  thirty-four,  and  remote  as  his 
studies  had  been  from  Divinity,  he  resolved  on  ofiering  bimaetf. 
Seven  days  were  all  tiie  time  he  had  to  accomplish  the  re* 
moval  of  the  oidy  lormidable  obstacle  to  his  eligibility  :  by  diut 
of  hard  travelling  and  some  adroitness,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  King's  mandate  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  and  was 
created   a  Doctor  on  the  day  previous  to  the  examination  fJi 
the  camiid-dtes.     lie  was  elected  unanimously,  and  the  ardaup 

of  his  mind  was  now  directed  to  a  now  courae  of  8tudie««.  . . 

«'       .....      •■.  *  .         •..«. 
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.  *  Oq  being  raised  to  this  distinguished  office,  I  immediately  ap^ 
plied  myself  with  great  eagerness  to  the  study  of  divinity.  £age  ness, 
ilideedy  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  a  part  of  my  teropery  till 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  attended  wi^  nothing  out  the 
neglect  of  the  king  and  his  ministers ;  and  I  feeU  by  a  broken  con- 
stitution at  this  hour,  the  effects  of  that  literary  diligence  with  which 
I  laboured  for  a  great  many  years.' 

He  expresses  himself  as  looking  back  with  a  kind  of  terror 
OD  the  application  to  wliich  at  about  this  period  of  life  he  was 
accustomed.  For  months  and  years  together,  he  frequently  read 
three  public  lectures  in  Trinity   College,  begionini;  at  eight 
Q^clock  in  the  rooming,  spent  four  or  five,  hours  with  private 
pupils,    and   five  or  six  more  in  his  laboratory,  every   day, 
besides  the  incidental  business  of  presiding  in  the  Sophs*  schools. 
Genuine  as  appears  to  have  been  VYatson^s  thirst  lor  science, 
^nd  his  fondness  for  intellectual  pursuits,  the   desire  of  ob- 
taining honourable  distinction,  as  it  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
his  exertions,  and  the  bias  to  his  character,  so,  it  was  the  only 
stimulant  adequate  to  sustain  the  energies  of  bis  mind  through 
so  long  a  succession  of  extraordinary  efforts  of  application.  The 
i<lea  with  which  he  started,  that  he  must  be  the  tirchitect  of 
his  own  fortunes,  retained  possession  of  his  mind,  and  urged 
him  still  forward  in  the  career  of  academic  ambition,  not  be- 
cause he  was  more  secular  or  more  selfish  than  those  sous  of  the 
Triangle,  who  sit   down  content  with  the  college  fame  of  a 
^rangier,  or  the  snu!^  comforts  of  a  fellowship,  but  because 
be  had  more  expanded  views  of  the  sphere  of  exertion,  be- 
cause he  had  talents,  and  enterprise,   and  activity  of  mind, 
which  carried  him  out   beyond  the  ne  plii«  ultra  of  mathe- 
matical scholarship.     His  bow  carried  far  beyond  their  target. 
This  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  after 
carrying  off  the  highest  honours  of  the  University,  he  should 
have  felt  himself  entitled  to  look  for  those  more  substantial 
marks  of  merited  favour  from  the  Government  of  his  country, 
which,  as  a.  mere  matter  of  course,  are  generally  tonsequent 
upon  the  posts  he  had  occupied,  and  the  connexions  he  bad 
formed.     He  obtained  in  1782,  the  bishopric  of  Landaff,  on 
the  application  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland   to  Lord  Sbelburne. 
He  considered  himself,  however,  as  having  no   great  reasoq 
to  be  proud  of  the  promotion,  inasmuch  as  he   owed  it  not  to. 
aoy  regard  entertained  for  him  in  consequence  of  bis  zeal  and 
industry  in  the  exemplary  discharge  of  his  academic  functions, 
but  to  an  opinion  erroneously  entertained  by  the  minister,  that 
he  was  a  warm,  and  might  become  an  i^seful  partisan  of  the 
Whig  interest.      What   he  had  done,  by  his  publications, '  in 
'  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Revoli^tion,  happeqed  (be  says) 
<  to  please  a  parly,  aiHttbey  made  me  a  hist^^p*' 
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ministers  of  religion,  be  avows  bis  eonvictioB,  that '  their  mode* 
'  ration  ought  to  cover  the  sticklers  amongst  ourselves  for  Ame- 
'  rican  episcopacy,  with  contrition  and  confusion/     He  adds : " 

*'  By  virtue  of  my  office  in  the  University,  I  am  a  minister  of  the 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts ;  but  ever  since 
tny  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity,  I  have  resolutely 
refused  contributing  any  thing  towards  the  support  of  the  society, 
because  I  alu^ys  believed  that  its  missionaries  were  more  zealous  m 
proseli^jinpr  Dissenters  to  episcopacy  than  in  converting  Heathens  to 
Christianity,  This  conduct  of  mine  has  been  considered  as  exceeding 
strange,  and  has  given  great  offence  ;  but  I  had  rather  offend  all  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church  for  ever,  than  act  contrary  to  my  decided 
judgement  for  an  hour,  and  your  book  will  now  inform  them  that  my 
reasons  for  not  subscribing  were  well  founded.  Wlienever  I  consider 
liow  much  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  polluted  by  the  ambition  of 
its  ministers,  how  much  the  great  ends  of  civil  society  have  been  per- 
verted by  a  lusjt  of  domination  in  its  rulers,  it  makes  me  regret  the 
low  condition  of  humanity,  and  excites  a  longing  for  some  other  ex- 
istence, where  the  petty  pcussions  incident  to  our  nature  will  be  done 
away ;  where  truth,  and  honesty,  and  charity,  and  all  tlie  virtues  which 
cither  a  philosopher  or  a  christian  can  set  any  value  upon,  shall  be 
practised  with  less  disadvantage.' 

In  17T3,  Dr.  Watson  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward 
Wilson,  Esq.  of  Dallum  Tower,  in  Westmoreland.  The  day 
after  his  marriage,  he  set  off  to  take  possession  of  a  sinecore 
rectory  in  North  Wales,  procured  for  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  out  of  consideration  of  his  being  ill  provided  for,  as  be 
had  hitherto  no  preferment  but  his  professorship.  This  sinecurei 
through  the  unsolicited  attention  of  the  same  nobieman.  Dr. 
Watson  exchanged,  on  bis  return  to  Cambridge,  for  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Ely. 

<  At  the  time  the  Duke  did  me  this  favour,  we  thought  difierentiT 
on  politics.  I  had  made  no  scruple  of  every  where  declaring,  that  I 
looked  upon  the  American  war  as  unjust  in  its  commencement,  and 
that  its  conclusion  would  be  unfavourable  to  tliis  kingdom,  and  hii 
Grace  did  not  abandon  the  administration  till  October,  1775*' 

Subsequently  to  this  period,  an  intimacy  amounting  to  friend* 
ship,  took  place  between  the  Duke  and  Dr.  Watson,  which  was 
terminated  only  by  the  death  of  his  Grace.  An  acknowledged 
difierence  of  sentiment  between  them,  on  both  political  and  reli- 
gious subjects,  had  no  eifect,  remarks  the  Doctor,  ^  to  deaden  the 
^  activity  of  personal  attachment.' 

'  I  never  attempted,  either  to  encourage  or  to  discourage  hit  m^ 
fession  of  Unitarian  principles,  for  1  was  happy  to  see  a  person  or  Us 
rank,  professing  with  intelligence  and  with  sincerity.  Christian  prin« 
ciplt's.  If  any  one  tliinks  that  an  Unitarian  is  not  a  Christian,  I 
plainly  say,  without  being  myself  an  Unitarian,  that  I  think  otherwise^* 
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We  dannot  but  admire  the  frankness  of  this  avowal.  Before 
we  discuss  the  legitimacy  of  what  will  be  termed  his  candour, 
we  shall  advert  to  another  instance  in  which  it  was  still  more 
remarkably  displayed,  towards  a  man  whom  he  couM  9iof  regard 
as  a  Christian, — Mr.  Gibbon.  It  is  well  known  that  the  liberal 
mod  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  Apology  for 
Christianity,  treated  the  infidel  historian,  so  far  displeased  some 
of  the  doughty  polemics  of  the  time,  as  to  draw  from  them  ex- 
pressions of  real  or  aSected  suspicion  of  his  sincerity.  Bishop 
Hurd  said,  ^  It  was  well  enough,  if  the  Author  was  in  earnest.* 
Mr.  €Kbbon  acknowledged  the  copy  of  that  work  sent  to  him  by 
the  Author,  in  a  strain  of  great  politeness ;  deprecating  the  pro- 
longation of  a  single  combat  in  the  amphitheatre  of  controversy,' 
on  the  ground  that,  '  as  their  difTerent  sentiments  on  a  loery 
"*  impariant  point  of  Kistory^^  were  now  submitted  to  the 
public,  they  might  employ  their  time  in  a  manner  much  more 
useful  as  well  as  agreeable.  Dr.  Watson^s  reply  to  this  note, 
signifies  his  ready  acceptance  of  Mr.  Gibbon^s  polite  invitation 
to  a  personal  acquaintance. — Afterwards,  when,  in  1779,  Mr. 
Gibbon  published  his  answer  to  his  various  antagonists,  distin^ 
ffuishing.our  Apologist  by  treatment  singularly  courteous,  Dr. 
Watson  thought  himself  called  upon  to  write  to  bis  friendly  an- 
tagonist iit  the  following  terms. 

•  "  Sir, 

'^  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gibbon;  I  beg  he  would 
accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  too  favourable  manner  m  which ,  he 
has  spoken  of  a  performance  which  derives  its  chief  merit  from  the 
eleganoe  and  importance  of  the  work  it  attempts  to  oppose. 

*'  I  have  no  hope  of  a  future  existence  except  that  which  ig 
grounded  on  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  I  wish  not  to  be  deprived  of 
Uiis  hope :  but  I  should  be  an  apostate  from  the  mild  principles  of  the 
rdi^on  I  profess,  if  I  could  be  actuated  with  the  least  animosity 
f^amtt  those  who  do  not  think  with  me  upon  this,  of  all  other  the 
most  important  subject.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  declaration  of 
my  belief,  but  my  temper  is  naturally  open,  and  it  ought  assuredly 
to  be  without  dissuise  to  a  man  whom  I  wish  no  longer  to  look  upon 
as  en  antagonist,  but  a  friend. 

»  I  am,  Ac. 

«  R.  Watsoij."  » 

Most  of  our  readers  will  C4>ncur  in  opinion  with  Hb  M^jesty^ 
who,  on  its  publication  in  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  1796, 
TOoke  of  it  to  Dr.  Watson  at  a  levee,  as  being  ^  an  odd  letter.' 
There  is  certainly-  some  appearance  of  inconsistency  with  the 
plain  sincerity  of  our  Authors  character,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
inight  seem  required  by  professumcd  propriety,  in  the  extreme 
lone  of  self«denying  ddTerence  with  which  he  ascribes  the  merit 
of  his  defence  of  Christianity,  against  the  malignant  attacks  of  aa 
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unbeliever,  chiefly  to  the  elegance  of  the  work  in  wliicb  that  attsck 
was  contained  ;  as  well  as  in  tiic  unnecessary  modesty  with  whicii 
Le  speahfi  of  bis  dcfcoce  as  an  attempt  to  ojiiiose  him ;  as  if  llif 
issue  of  tiie  contest  was  doubtful.  One  wight  almusl  ban 
mistaken  for  sarcasm,  tlie  slyle  of  liis  a|iologiztri^  for  bis  de- 
claration of  belief  in  a  revealed  future  state,  were  it  not  for  ttw 
reason  the  Doctor  himself  assigns  for  introducing  it.  He  told 
His  Majesty,  on  his  repeating  ihe  remiu'k  we  have  Quoted,  that 
lie  '  bad  frequenlly  met  with  respectuble  men,  who  cherislied  an 

*  expectation  of  ajulure  state,  thoufib  thoy  r^ected  Chrietiaiiity 
'  as  an  imposture,  and  that  he  tliouglil  bis  publicly  decUriog 
'  that  be  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  might  perhaps  induce  Mn. 
'  Gibbon,  and  utbcr  guch  men,  to  imnkc  a  deeper  investigation 

*  into  llie  truth  of  rehgion  ibau  they  bad  hilberlo  done.'  '  His 
'Majesty,'    adds    the  Doctor,   'expressed    himself   perferily 

*  BBlisfied,  both  with  my  opinion,  and  with  my  motive  for  men- 

*  lioaing  it  to  Air.  Git*bon.'  We  do  not  doubt,  that  so  far  as  Dr. 
Watson  was  conscious  ol'bis  own  motives,  this  ingenious  defenca 
of  his  letter  was  also  an  honest  one ;  but  us  it  dues  not  givt;  us 
all  the  satisfaction  which  His  Majesty  is. said  to  have  espresiied, 
WB  are  led  to  believe  tlial  the  Doctor  acted,  as  people  most  com- 
monly do,  under  tlie  influence  of  mixed  motives,  and  under  Dff 
very  definite  impression,  perhaps,  of  bis  real  tlesigii.  We  tlihdt 
(bat  he  wa»  too  shrewd  an  observer  of  human  nature,  deliberately 
to  entertain  uo  chimerical  an  expectation,  us  that  the  eflccl  iie 
wibhed  to  jToduce  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  would  be  at  all 
promoted  by  bit>  own  vague  nnd  impoteoi  declaration  '  of  a  ctm- 

*  tntry  upiuton ;'  and  we  venture  to  surmise,  tlutt  in  the  cooiw  of 
seventeon  years  wliich  elapsed  between  bis  writing  this  'othT 
letter,  end  bis  beini;  called  upon  to  give  this  e\|)lanatioD  of  it, 
there  was  room  lor  undesign«il  inaccuracy  of  recollection  te 
creep  in,  iind  tibseure  to  btmself  the  groumla  of  his  condnctiH 
this  partiodar.  We  could  almost  imagine  we  perceiv^I  in  ftM 
Inferring  so  .particularly  to  the  conversation  at  t!ie  levee,  the 
narks  of  a  more  .than  usual  anxiety  to  set  biuiself  right  with  (lie 
public,  on  a  point  on  which  he  felt  he  had  laid  himself  open  to 
just  suspicion.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  illiberal  Uiauto 
found  upon  this  tetter  b  cburge  of  secret  iudiffercnce  to  the 
came  of-Ottrietiantty,  as  if  he  was  willing  to  surrender  in  private, 
the  sentimeiitfi  of  wbick  ke  hod  been,  in  bis  pubhc  ca|woU)>  ihQ 
d^mfied  and  efficient  advocate.  U)»  to  the  point  at  which'^'*' 
woij  deckled  in  bis  own  religious  belief,  we  have  no  doubt  be 
uusliakeu  in  his  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  sjinoere  in  all  tbatl 
professed  to  feel  as  to  its  importance  ;  nor  woidd  Wis  chamc 
luLve  gnined  ajiy  tiling  in  our  estimation,  by  bis  displaying 
doemalism  of  a  bigot,  and  the  intolerance  of  a  partiajn. 

Xiie  caudour  mauifestcd  by  Dr.  Watsuii,  we  legurd  as  m  fxl 
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an  iUegitimate  candour,  aiihougb  not  less  booourable  on  that 
account  to  his  feoliugs  em  a  tiiMi,  inaMKiucli  as  it  resulted  from 
aa  esseotitil  defect  in  his  religious  seiiiifDentei,  and  a  coasequent 
radical  error  iu  his  conclusions.  It  is  evident  from  the  wh<rie  of 
hia  writiog8,  that  he  considered  the  reception  of  Christiaaity  as 
wbollj  unconnected  with  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  that  he 
placed  belief  wholly  in  opinion ;  consequently,  he  was  ready  to 
imagine  that  faith  and  scepticism  are  but  the  results  of  diffisreot 
degrees  of  knowledge,  or  opposite  modes  of  reasoning;  Aothing 
baiog  more  natural  to  creatures  of  so  imperfect  faculties,  the 
objects  of  so  many  chance  biass^s  from  pas^oo,  interest,  aad 
pr^udice,  nothing  more  unavoidable  than  mistake.  The  habits 
gendered  by  acatleraical  disputations,  would  dispose  him  to 
fegard  every  point  which  might  be  disputed,  as  doubtfud^  and  to 
Tiefv  the  contest  for  truth  as  an  intellectual  game.  It  was 
his  opinion,  *•  that  the  most  undecided  men  on  doubtful  points, 

*  arc  those  often  who  have  bestowed  most  time  in  the  inves- 
'  tigation  of  them,  whether  the  points  respect  divinity,  jurifv- 

*  prudence,  or  polity  ;"* — and  what  may  not  men  regard  asdoubtful 

Eoints  ?  According  to  this  notion  ^  the  obligations  to  believe  may 
e  brought  into  an  extremely  narrow  compass;  they  dimuiiab,  ia 
fact,  in  proportion  as  the  uiind  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
objections  which  constitute  the  sources  of  doubt ;  aad  the  ober 
dieoce  of  faith  is  a  duty  ia  inverse  proportion  to  our  kaowledge. 

'  He  who  examines  only  one  side  of  a  question,  (remarks  his 
Lordship, )  and  gives  his  judgement,  gives  it  miprc^rly,  though  he 
may  be  on  the  right  side.  But  he  who  exammes  both  sides,  and 
a/jf^r  etanUnation  gives  his  assent  to  neither^  may  surely  be  pardoned 
this  suspeasioa  of  judgement,  for  it  is  safir  to  continue  in^doim  thau  to 
decide  amiss^* 

This  sounds  like  a  truism ;  and  it  is  diffioalt  to  strip  saeh  m^ 
seriioiM  of  the  appearance  of  axiomatic  wisdom,  wiiieh  coii«- 
ceals  their  fallacy.  The  comparative  degnees^of  safety  atiaetiiag 
(a  tw#  states  of  mind,  neither  of  which  ii  safie^  it  might  pizale 
a  logician  to  determine.  In  practical  .maiiers^  a  predmaMsoC 
is  essily  conceivable,  which  should  reader  a  periiaaoiojis  hsf- 
sicaocf  less  rational  and  less  safe  than  decision  aay  way;  bat 
wiih  regard  to  the  embracing  of  Christtinnity,  a  state  af  esa^ 
iiaued  doubt  is,  in  some  respects,  less  nafe  -tittn  a  wrsag  .de«- 
cision,  iaasmuch  as  it  is  often  more  boi>defla.  A.  wpoag  deeisioa 
nay  originate  in  ignorance,  in  levity  of  diaraoter,  in  the 'se^ 
dactioQ  of  tlie  passions,  or  the. force  of  exiunplt ;  and  the  iuUifteBoe 
<if. these  causes  being  sus|>end€d,  conscieoce  maybe  awakened  4a 
do  its  office,  and  the  unbeliever  may  become  a  convent;  hat 
l;ba  sceptic  is,  iu  general,  a  |>erson  who  more  deliberately  fejedls 
the  whole  apprehended  evidence  of  the  truth,  as  insuflMiest  ilo 
aoateat  his  reason,  and  this  frpai  a  disiscUii9tion  to 
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fle  19  one  whom  all  the  sccumulaled  force  of  the  solemn  um- 
■Iderationa  connected  with  the  truth,  is  inadequate  to  rouse  from 
}  the  neutrality  of  iiidiffercDce.  A  man  decides  amiss,  generally, 
111  may  be  allowed,  from  a  bad  motive;  a  mnn  continues  to 
4oubt,  from  the  absence  of  motive,  or  because  the  appropriate 
motives  have  lost  their  power.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  vihik 
the  former  may  be  the  most  raali(;nant  form  of  unbelief,  the 
•latter  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  incurable, 
r  If  doubt  and  unbelief  were  really  as  involuntary  aa  they  IVE 
'taken  for  granted  to  be,  by  those  who  regard  them  as  equtfif 
insistent  with  sincerity  of  mind,  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  acoooM 
'for  belief  being  enjoined  as  an  act  of  moral  obedience.  At 
'KlioD  so  involuntary,  could  not  be  a  moral  duty.  Nor  would 
Hie  failh  which  the  Gospel  enjoins,  if  it  had  related  simply 
to  the  understanding,  have  been,  as  a  mere  exercise  of  reatoo, 
fluaceptible  of  the  character  of  religious  obedience.  The  tnonl 
iri>ligation  to  believe,  appears  to  have  been  put  quite  out  of  tM 
question,  by  our  Frolessor,  in  contending  for  the  innocenoevt 
wfeiy  of  doubt,  alike  on  points  of  divinity  and  politics.  Tbil 
obligation  does  not  arise  put  of  the  reasonable netit  of  belief,  for 
it  may  be  reasonable  to  believe  many  things  nhich  I  am  under  do 
•bligation  to  believe.  That  there  is  such  a  city  as  Pekin,  orfliat 
there  are  volcanoes  in  the  Moon,  it  is  highly  reasonable,  but  it  fl 
not  my  duty,  (o  believe,  inasmuch  as  (heseare  not  facts,  thedeshl 
of  which  implies  an  irreligious  ditipositioii  ;  tliey  do  not  rest  upon 
Divine  teslimony.  Again,  the  obligation  to  believe  does  not  ab* 
■ohitely  depend  ou  the  high  degree  of  evidence  by  which  the  trnlh 
is  attested  ;  this  only  renders  unbelief  more  or  less  irrational,  bm 
does  not  alTect  the  claims  of  that  authority  which  commaodfl 
us  to  believe.  Difl'erent  truths,  from  their  very  nature,  arc  sus- 
ceptible only  of  certain  kinds  and  certain  degrees  of  evidence; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  the  same  degree  and  kind  of  evidence, 
operate  very  differently  on  men  of  equal  attainments,  but  ths- 
eimilar  character.  The  Divine  command— to  believe,  is  the 
appropriate  evidence  of  ceriain  truths,  and  to  men  of  pious 
minds,  it  has  the  force  of  sufficient  evidence.  The  evioeoce 
that  belief  is  in  any  particular  instance  enjoinei)  by  the  Divine 
command,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  truth  to  be  beUevei^ 
ie  the  matter  of  Revelation,  may  sometimes  be  of  so  indeterrabartt 
a  degree,  as  to  preclude  certainly;  but  lo  suppose  that  there 
can  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  any  essential  point,  is  to  im|M'ach 
the  sufficiency  of  Revelation  itsdt.  The  objections  which  form 
the  pretence  for  doubt  in  matters  of  religion,  seldom,  however, 
respect  so  much  the  clearness  uf  the  evidence,  as  the  natum 
of  the  thine  which  is  the  substance  of  the  doctrine,  and  lb« 
clearness  with  which  it  is  oiuied  tlut  it  leemt  to  be  revealed, 
ia,  in  the  mind  of  the  sceptic,  the  chief  difficulty  wbieb  li« 
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lias  to  obviate.  In  such  a  case,  doubt  and  belief  are  obviout^ 
shewQ  to  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  clearness  of  eTi- 
deuce. 

What  is  the  lang^uage  of  tiie  Scriptures  ?  ^Mf  any  man  ^ill  dio 
^  the  will  of  Gody  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
"  be  of  God."  -  That  subjection  of  the  understanding  to  Divine 
^eaebing,  which  is  involved  in  the  ^<  obedience  of  faith/'  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  attainment  of  that  degree  of  knowledge  and 
liersaasion  which  the  sulTicieut  evidence  by  which  the  truth  is 
Mcompanied,  is  adapted  to  afford  ;  while  it  is  the  only  means 
€if  putting  the  believer  in  possession  of  that  peculiar  kind  of 
^evidence,  whicti  results  from  the  ascertained  correspondence  of 
Ibe  truths  of  Christianity  to  his  own  character  and  his  moral 
sranls.     He  who  is  the  Author  of  Revelation,  knows  wliat 
-.degree  of  evidence  is  suQicieut  to  leave  the  unbeliever  without 
4Meu8e;   nor  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  a  degree  indefinitely 
iugker  would  suffice  to  overcome  ttiat  native  repugnance  to.tbe 
-frolB  ofiChcistianity,  and  to  .the  practical  eonsequences  resulting 
Ami  them,  in  wiiich  determined  doubt  originates.    Those  who 
bdieve  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  wouM  net  cease  to  doubt, 
iveie  OBe  to  arise  from  the  dead* 

.Die  duty  to  believe,  then,  is  not  regulated  by  the  degree 
of  eridence ;  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  obedience ;  a  dispositiea 
€l(  mind  for  which  there  is  as  much  scepe  at  the  lowest  degree 
ot  knowledge,  or  probability,  as  at  the  highest  attainable  point 
of  assured  persuasion  ;  for  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  obey  upon 
the  slighlest,  es  upon  the  highest  degree  of  probability.    The 

Coper  scope  for  the  moral  exercise  of  the  understanding,  lies 
tweentbe two  points.  The  probation  of  men,  as  accountable 
beings,  consists,  m  part,  in  their  being  left  te  decide  jand  Act 
upon  a  degree  of  evidence  sufficient,  yet  short  of  overpoweriiig ; 
'  and  their  manner  of  treating  this  subject,*  to  use  the  words 
of  Bishop  Butler,  '  shews  what  is  in  their  heart ,  and  is  an 
^  exercise  of  itJ* 

We  call  it  then  a  false  candour,  chargeable  on  gross  mis* 
oonc^don  of  the  nature  of  religious  obligation,  which  leads  a 
wsmn  to  regard  an  unbeliever  as  simply  mistaken  in  his  opinions. 
The  innocence  of  error  in  matters  of  religion,  under  oircumr 
fltaoces  which  present  sufficient  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  is  a 
Betion  which  obtains  no  countenance  from  the  dictate  of 
ifopired  truth.  The  charity  which  ^'  hopeth  all  things,''  can 
hardly,  perhaps,  run  into  excess ;  but  it  takes  a  direction  as 
imtional  as  it  is  unwarranted,  when,  instead  of  regulating  our 
senduct  towards  the  individual,  and  stimulating  our  exertions 
^  bis  welfare,  it  leads  us  indolently  to  speculate  on  possibilitiea 
i|  Tariance  with  the  existing  fact  of  his  avoveed  ^character,  end 
-Vui.  iX.  N.S.  K 
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to  suppose  tli&l  his  rejection  «f -the  only  tneana  of  saWartion.  vtaj 
liave  a  vlrluous  cause,  und  a  safo  issue. 

it  is  etidcnt,  lliat  on  most  of  (lie  points  nliich  <1istinc;»i-ili  tl>r 
Christiiiii  from  the  infidel,  nisiiop  Watson's  Dpinioiis  Tverc  not 
decided.  He  cjuotes  tvitit  tiigh  satinfaction,  the  Ibllowiag  decla- 
ration of  Dr.  Mai'wood : 

'  Afler  expending  n  great  dcat  of  time  in  discussing,  (  am  Deitlin 
tn  Alhaimsisn,  Artan,  or  a  Sncioian,  but  die  fully  conHrmed  in  tli« 
great  doctrine  of  the  New  Te&tamentt  a  resurrection,  and  a  Tuiure 
■EAte  of  eternal  blessedness  to  all  sincere  penitents  and  good  Chrii- 
liiins,' 

In  a  similar  strain,  is  the  cxlracthe  gives  from  the  learned 
Peter  Daniel  Huett. 

'  *'  If  any  man  ask  me  what  I  am,  since  I  will  be  neither  academit. 
"  nor  sceptic,  ror  eclectic,  nor  of  any  other  sect ;  t  autver  thai  I 
"  am  of  mi/  mm  opinion,  that  is  to  t&y  Jree,  neither  Gubmitttog  ntj 
"  mind  to  any  authority,  nor  approving  of  any  thing  but  what  seeoK 
"  to  me  to  come  neareet  the  truth  ;  and  i{  suy  nhould,  either  irooK 
"  cally  or  flatteringly,  call  us  loiav.t^i«( ;  that  is,  men  who  stick  oalj 
''  to  their  own  sentiments,  we  Ghall  never  go  about  to  hinder  iu"  ' 

Taking  Bisliop  AValson's  implied  approbation  of  such  dcch' 
rations  as  these,  in  connexion  with  his  conduct  toMards  Un 
Dnkc  of  Grafton,  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  there  is  jU8l  causa  (o  eoter- 
taio  (he  fear,  (hat  to  Viihatsoever  the  dilference  of  sentimeiit 
between  the  advocate  for  Christianity  and  bis  opponent  migiit 
amount,  the  foundation  of  that  ditterencp,  as  regards  his  Lord- 
tliip's  belief,  was  not  laid  any  deeper  than  the  understandiof- 
It  should  seem,  that  even  in  bis  onn  conseious  judgement,  to* 
ground  upon  which  he  believed  iu  the  truth  of  ObristiQiiily,  WU 
not  very  dissimilar  from  that  upon  which  he  supposed  lliu  un- 
believer rejected  it,  and  that  he  considered  sincere  persuasion  u 
possessing,  in  either  case,  iu  relation  to  the  character,  the  sanw 
moral  value;  nay,  the  reasonableness  of  doubt  might  in  hit 
Tiew,  exceed  the  reasonableness  of  belief,  in  cases  where  doubt 
was  the  result  of  more  enlarged  investigation  and  more  libeitl 
inquiry.  Faith,  as  a  moral  act  of  obedience  to  the  Irvine  au- 
thority of  ReTelation,  had  as  litlle  to  do,  apparently,  with  liis 
liordsliip's  convictions  in  favour  of  religion,  as  with  the  in&dd'l 
reasonings  against  it.  The  authenticity  of  Cbrislianity  re^ 
apon  human  testimony  -,  the  substance  of  the  Christian  doetrlM, 
upon  Divine  testimony.  Human  testimony  ia  a  species  of  evi- 
(tetice  cognizable  by  the  reason  :  Divine  testimony  requires  tfca 
exercise  of  that  modification  of  belief,  which  the  Scriptures  <te> 
nominate  faith  :  the  former  Dr,  Wataon  received  as  lully  deci- 
sive of  the  hi'-toric  fads  of  Christianity ;  the  latter  ainiears  not 
to  have  furuishctt  any  pact  of  lite  bagis  of  hib  creed.    Tho  di^ 
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f(rreacd)  then,  between  him  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  consisted  not  so 
much  in  bis  belieyiug^  what  the  other  did  not  believe  ;  as  in  hi^ 
admitting  one  species  of  evidence  in  favour  of  religion^  while 
Mr.  Gibbon  rejected  both  the  one  and  the  other — the  attestatipu 
oi  its  facts,  and  the  autliority  ojf  its  doctrines. 

*  That  Jesus  Christ  lived,  died,  rose  from  the  dead,  and  ascen^^d 
into  heaven,'  (writes  the  Bishop  to  a  gentleman  who  addressed  him' 
•n  the  subject  o^  the  evidences  of  Christianity,)  '  are  facts  esta- 
blished by  better  historical  testimony  than  that  Alexander  fought 
Darius,  conquered  Persia,  and  passed  into  India.  But  on  the  resur* 
section  of  Christ  all  our  hopes  as  men,  and  our  obligations  as  Chris- 
fians,  are  founded.  And  if  we  have  as  great  or  greater  reason  to 
believe  that  fact,  than  we  have  to  believe  almost  any  fact  recorded 
in  history^  we  shall  act  irrationally,  and,  in  a  matter  of  such  high 
<^ncem,  foolishly  and  culpably^  if  we  withhold  our  assent  to  it;  and 
\£  we  do  assent  to  it,  our  duty  i&  obvious.' 

'   Compare  this  with  the  preceding  paragraph  in  the  same  letter. 

'  *  As  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  neither  your  con- 
dem  nor  mine  to  explain  them  ;  for  if  they  are  mysteries,  they  can- 
not b&  explained.  But  our- time  may  be  more  properly  eniployed  in 
^nc^uiring  whether  there  are  so  niany  mysteries  in  Christianity  as  the 
Deists  say  there  are.  Many  doctrines  have,  been  imposed  on  the 
Christian  world  as  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  have  no  founda- 
tidn  whatever  in  Scripture.  Instead  of  defending  these  doctrines,  it 
is  the  duty' of  a  real  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  to  reprobate  them  as 
gangrenous  excrescences,  corrupting  the  fair  form  of  genuine  Chris«* 
tianity.' 

What  the  doctrines  are  to  which  the  Bishop  alludes,  it  is  not 
diflScult  to  snrmise ;  but  we  have  no  wish  to  do  violence  to  thiit 
reserve  which  is  maintained  throughout  the  volume,  as  to  the 
specific  character  of  his  religious  sentiments.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  in  con^nHon  with  the  majority  of  the  Episcopal  Bench^ 
orthodox  and  heterodox,  he  had  a  horror  of  Calvinism,  and  he 
iRras  one  of  those  who  ardently  desired  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy. 
^  I  am  not>*  he  affirms,  however, '  an  Unitarian  ;'  by  which  term 
ire  eonbeive  that  his  Lordship  understood  something  behw 
Arian,  and  that  the  disavowaly  therefore,  does  not  express 
a  decided  belief  in  the  proper  Deity  of  Christ :  all  that  appears 
Sb,  '  that  the  pre-existence  of  Christ'  he  held  to  be  tlie  doolfine 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  tliot  he  regarded  him  as  sustkinidg 
the  character  of  a  Saviour. 

.  *  The  &ct  is/  says  his  LordshJp,  *  that  I  was  early  in  life  accustomed 
to  mathematisal  discussion,  and  the  aertainty  attending  it ;  and  no^ 
mieeiing  with  that  certahUi/  in  the  science  of  Tnetaphystcs^  of  natural  or 
reveaJea  religion^  I  have  an  habitual  tendency  to  an  hesitation  of 
judgment,  rather  than  to  a  peremptory  decision  on  many  points, 
vat  I  pray  God  to  pardon  this  my  wavering  in  le^  essentiaJ  points, 
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unce  it  proceeds  not  {roin  any  immoriil  propensity,  and  is  attended 
bya  firmbelief  of  n  resurrection  and  a  future  state  of  relribtition,  W 
described  in  the  GMpela.' 

NotwUbstaflding  the  inferpnce  which  might  be  fairly  itravn 
from  ibis  ineagre  confession  of  faith,  that  Ibese  were  the  onlj 
points  oil  which  lie  had  found  certainty  attainable,  we  have  rea- 
son to  liojie  ibat  his  belief  did  nut  terminate  here.  In  a  subse- 
quent letler  to  the  I>nke  of  Grafton,  '  wlio  thought  liiinBelf 
'  dying,'  there  occurs  perhaps  the  fulltrst  exposition  of  his  senli- 
ments,  and  it  is  the  more  striking,  ia  some  respects,  as  beio; 
addressed  to  a  Socinian,  although  it  is  very  far  from  being  satis- 
ftictory. 

'  Why  should  we  be  diaturhed  by  gloomy  apprehensions  of  death, 
since  ho  who  made  us  can  and  will,  even  in  deulh,  preserve  ui? 
Unless  we  cease  to  love  him,  (which  neither  you  nor  I  can,  I  tnutr 
ever  do,)  be  will  not  cease  to  love  us :  the  human  race,  in  fulling  fVeni 
their  firstestate,  did  not  fa]l  from  the  lovcof  Goil.  Are  we  not  assured, 
that  '  God  so  lovcd  the  world'  (even  in  its  fallen  state — that  world 
which  some,  even  good  men,  represent  as  a  mass  of  corruption  viti* 
ated  to  the  very  core,  and  doomed  before  its  existence,  to  everlasting, 
not  merely  perdition,  but  punishment,)  '  that  be  gave  his  oalV 
'  begotten  Son,  who  everyone  who  believetU  in  him  may  not  pcrian 
■  but  have  everlasting  life  ?  John  iii.  16-' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  (he  subject  furllier.  Biabop 
WalsoD  was,  we  Ihiuk  few  will  deny,  a  liberal  man,  and  a  candid 
man ;  a  man  of  upright  intentions  and  of  unaffected  Hint;a-ity> 
His  Ul>erahty  was,  however,  in  part  the  efTcct  of  indecision  of 
sentiment,  while  bis  candour  was  grounded  on  false  reasonii^, 
HRd,  we  must  be  allowed  to  add,  ignorance  of  religion.  Hw 
own  ingenuous  representation  ol  himself,  conveys  the  idea  of  ■ 
man  "always  learning,  aud  never  able  to  arrive  at  theknowledga 
of  the  trulh  ;"  who,  at  the  very  lime  lie  was  a  teacher  of  otbers, 
liad  need  to  be  himself  continned  in  the  6r!it  principles  uf  (far 
oracles  of  (jiod;  for  not  even  at  the  close  of  life  bud  liegst 
ksyond  what  the  Apostle,  in  reproving  ibe  Hebrews,  raui 
umoiig  those  very  initial  truths,  "  the  resurrection  of  Ibe  dAad.**' 
Tiius  are  the  things  of  God  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent! 
Ilun  can  (hey  believe  who  receive  honour  one  of  another,  U- 
piring  to  be  called  Rahbi,  before  they  have  entered  the  school 
of  Christ?  A  Professor  of  Chemistry  is  to  transmigrate 
into  a  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity:  and  nolliing  should 
seeiW  to  be  easier  than  the  process.  At  the  period  of  his  ap- 
pointment lotbelheoiogiiral  chair.  Or.  W.  knew,  by  bis  own  con- 
fession', '  as  mudi  of  divinity  as  could  rcasonubtg  he  rxpcMcit 
'  from  a  man  whose  course  uf  studies  had  been  directed  to,  and 
'  uhoiic  time  h lid  heen  fully  occupifd  in  other  jmr^uilu!'  But 
now,  '  1heo)o?y,'  va  he  says,  '  demnnded  his  care' ;  and  in  pnv 
ciiicly  the  same  spirit,  aiid  vtilh  the  same  confidence  ol'  succeA^ 
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v\  which  he  had  successively  engaged  iii  the  sti^dy  of  thf  Gree)& 
and  Roman  classics,  had  ^  sous^ht  for  fame  in  matheiQaticai  know* 
^  ledge^  and,  during  seven  years,  had  immersed  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  chemical  discovery,  he  entered  upop  the  study  of 
theology,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  to  which  the  un^ir. 
mous  voice  of  the  University  had  raised  him.     In  this  neif* 
pursuit,  however,  he  soon  felt  himself  strangely  balOed :  thai 
persevering  attention  which  had  enabled  him  to  penetrate  the 
arcana  of  science,  and  to  conduct  the  most  abstruse  procesa  of 
mathematical  reasonins:,  here  seemed  to  be  of  no  avail.     At  the 
yery  threshold  of  the  Temple  he  stood  repelled  and  bewilderea> 
as  if  unable  to  discover  the  entrance.     The  first  me^ure  be 
adopted,  was,  indeed,  a  wise  one.     He  knew  that  if  there  wajs 
sttch  a  thing  as  theological  science,  it  nmst  rest  upon  the  cer«* 
iainty   of  fact,    that   facts  must    form  the  principles  of  the 
science,  and  that  these  facta  were  to  be  sought  for  only  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.     In  discarding,  therefore,  aU  the  speculationa 
of  uninspired  human  wisdom,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  philosopher; 
these  he  knew,  had  no  pretensions  to  certainty,  anu  could  be  of 
no  use  to  him,  as  niaterials,  in  arranging  a  system  of  theolo^j 
that  should  deserve  the  name  of  science.     But  when  he  pro^ 
ceeded  to  investigate  the  Bible  for  himself,  it  was  inevitable  for 
llini  to  perceive,  that  an  order  of  facts  are  there  alluded  to, 
ttlaiure  to  the  moral  condition  of  n(ian  and  the  state  of  the  h^ri» 
tdiiich  bad  no  existence  in  his  own  conscious^e88,  and  the  ap- 
propriate evidence  of  which  was  derivable  from  no  other  source. 
To  a  tuau  who  had  too  much  good  sense  and  honesty  to  get  rid 
of  a  plain  text  by  a  false  gloss,  or  au  improved  reading,  tber^ 
ar^  several  declarations  of  the  kind  we  allude  to,  lyhieh  anuiilfc 
have  tended  very  much  to  repress  the  confidence  with  vrtiie^ 
he  set  out  on  the  inquiry.     What,  for  instance,  could  be  more 
^mbairasaing  to  a  mind  not  conscious  of  having  undergone  the 
epiritual  change  they  describe,  nor  dissatisfied  with  its  owa 
n^teousness,  than  to  read,  tliat  ^'  Christ  came  not  to  call  the* 
^  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance  ;^*  that  ^^  tlie  whole  need 
^  not  the  physician  ;**  that  ^^  except  a  man  be  born  again»  he 
''  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;'*   that  ^^  the  natural  man 
^  perceiveth   not  the  things  of  the  Spurit  of  Ood^    neither 
''can  be  know  them  ;*^  positions  which  evidently  intimate^ 
that  a  peculiar  state  of  heart  is  absolutely  indispensable  as  a 
pn^treqoisite  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Gospel.    The 
doctrine  of  religious  conversion  would  be,  to  such  a  man,  far 
OMire  nnintelligible  and  mysterious,  than  the  lucarnatiop,  or 
than  Predestination  itself;  the   more  so,  as  the  appropriate 
effdence  of  its  truth  consists,  in  part,  in  its  accordance  with 
experience.    With  this  species  of  mternal  testimony,  which,  in 
t|ie  afl&irs  of  life,  is  bel^  to  be  a  legitimate  source  c^  evidence, 
a  solid  basis  oif  certainty ,  our  Professor  had  little  or  no  ac^ 
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tU  which  he  had  successively  engaged  in  the  study  of  th^  Greek 
and  Roman  classics^  had  ^  souicht  forfanae  in  matheiQaticalknpw* 
^  ledge^  and,  during  seven  years,  had  immersed  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  chemical  discovery,  he  entered  upoQ  the  study  <^ 
theology,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  to  which  the  un^i- 
mous  voice  of  the  University  had  raised  him.     In  this  neif* 
pursuit,  however,  he  soon  felt  himself  strangely  balOed :  thai 
persevering  attention  which  had  enabled  him  to  penetrate  the 
arcana  of  science,  and  to  conduct  the  most  abstruse  procesa  of 
mathematical  reasunins^,  here  seemed  to  be  of  no  avail.     At  the 
Very  threshold  of  the  Temple  he  stood  repelled  and  bewildered, 
as  if  unable  to  discover  the  entrance.     The  first  me^ure  be 
adopted,  was,  indeed,  a  wise  one.     He  knew  that  if  there  waji 
sttch  a  thing  as  theological  science,  it  must  rest  upon  the  cer- 
iainty   of  fact,    that   facts  must    form  the  principles  of  the 
science,  and  that  these  facta  were  to  be  sought  for  only  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.     In  discarding,  therefore,  all  the  speculations 
of  uninspired  human  wisdom,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  philosopher ; 
these  he  knew,  had  no  pretensions  to  certainty,  anu  could  be  of 
no  use  to  him,  as  materials,  in  arranging  a  system  of  theolo^j 
that  shouUi  deserve  the  name  of  science.     But  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  Bible  for  himself,  it  was  inevitable  for 
Urn  to  perceive,  that  an  order  of  facts  are  there  alluded  to> 
asiative  to  the  moral  condition  of  man  and  the  state  of  the  hetari^ 
nhich  bad  no  existence  in  his  own  consciousness,  and  the  ap- 
propriate evidence  of  which  was  derivable  from  no  other  source. 
To  a  man  who  had  too  much  good  sense  and  honesty  to  get  rid 
of  a  plain  text  by  a  false  gloss,  or  an  improved  reading,  ther^ 
are  several  declarations  of  the  kind  we  allude  to,  which  aiust 
have  tended  very  much  to  repress  the  confidence  with  whiciii 
be  set  out  on  the  inquiry.     What,  for  instance,  could  be  more 
«nban'as8ing  to  a  mind  not  conscious  of  having  undergone  the 
aniritual  change  they  describe,  nor  dissatisfied  with  its   owa 
ngliteousness,  than  to  read,  tliat  ^'  Christ  came  not  to  call  the- 
^  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance  ;^*  that  ^^  the  whole  need 
^  not  the  physician  ;'*  that  ^^  except  a  man  be  born  again,  be 
^  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;**   that  ^^  the  natural  maa 
**  perceiveih   not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood,    neither 
.^  cao  be  know  them  f  ^  positions  which  eTidently  intimate^ 
that  a  peculiar  state  of  heart  is  absolutely  indispensable  as  a 
pre-reqoisite  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Gospel.    The 
doctrine  of  religious  conversion  would  be,  to  sucb  a  man,  far 
iBoro  anintelligible  and  mysterious,  than  the  Incarnation,  or 
than  Predestination  itself;  the   more  so,  as  tlie  appropriate 
agridence  of  its  truth  consists,  in  part,  in  its  accordatice  with 
experience.    With  this  species  of  mternal  testimony,  which,  in 
t|ie  aflbirs  of  life,  is  held  to  be  a  legitimate  source  ot  evidence^ 
M  solid  basis  of  certamtyi  our  Professor  had  little  or  no  ac«- 
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since  it  proceeds  not  from  any  immoral  propensity,  and  is  attended 
by  ft  firoi  belief  uf  n  rcSurreclion  and  a  future  state  of  retributioD,  tcf 
descrite^  in  the  Gospeta.' 

NotwUlistandin<r  the  inferp.nce  which  might  be  fairly  <Ira#ll 
from  Ihis  jneasre  confession  of  failh,  that  these  were  to^  obl} 
|)oiitfs  oil  whicTi  lie  had  found  certainty  aitaiiiiibic,  we  have  rea- 
son to  hope  that  his  belief  did  not  tcruiiiiiitcherc.  In  asubse- 
quent  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Gmfton,  '  who  thoui;ht  lilmself 
'  dying/  there  occurs  perhaps  the  fullest  exposition  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  it  is  the  more  striking,  in  some  respects,  as  being 
addressed  (o  a  Sociuiao,  although  It  is  very  far  from  being  satis- 
ftictory, 

*  Why  should  we  be  disturbed  by  gloomy  appreheneions  of  death, 
since  be  wlio  made  us  cun  and  will,  even  in  death,  preserve  us? 
Unless  we  cease  to  love  hira,  (which  neither  you  nor  I  can,  I  trust, 
ever  do,)  he  will  not  ceuse  to  love  us:  the  human  race,  in  falling  front 
their  first  estate,  did  not  fall  from  the  love  of  God.  Are  we  not  assuredi 
that  'God  so  loved  the  world'  (even  in  its  fallen  state — that  WOrM 
which  some,  even  good  men,  represent  as  a  mass  of  corruption  viti- 
ated to  the  very  core,  and  doomed  before  its  existence,  to  everlastine, 
not  merely  perdition,  but  punishment,)  '  that  he  gave  his  oi^ 
'  begotten  Son,  who  every  one  who  believeth  in  him  may  not  perish 
*  but  have  eTcrlusting  lifu  J  John  iii.  1 6-* 

It  is  UDnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Bishop 
Watsou  was,  we  thtitk  few  will  deny,  a  liberal  mnii,  and  a  candid 
ntaii ;  a  man  of  upright  iutenlions  and  of  unatTecled  sinoerity. 
His  liberality  was,  however,  in  part  the  effect  of  indecuion  of 
sentJtnent,  while  his  candour  was  grounde<l  on  faUe  reasonings 
and,  we  must  be  allowed  to  add,  ignorance  of  religion.  Ht» 
own  ingenuous  representation  of  himself,  conveys  the  idea  of  % 
man  '"nlways  learning,  and  never  able  to  arrive  at  llie  kuowled|{« 
of  tlic  truth ;"  who,  at  the  very  time  lie  wu»  a  teacher  of  others, 
luul  need  to  be  himself  coiilirmed  in  the  firiit  principles  of  tb« 
oracles  of  God;  for  not  even  at  the  cluse  of  lift!  had  begot 
beyond  what  the  Apostle,  in  reproving  the  Hebrews,  ranks 
umoHg  those  very  initial  truths,  "  the  rcsurrevlion  of  the  dead." 
Tliiui  are  the  things  of  God  hidden  IVom  the  wise  and  prudent! 
How  can  they  believe  who  receive  honour  one  of  nuothor,  m- 
}iirin{(  lo  be  called  Rabbi,  before  they  have  entered  tite  soUoot 
of  Christ?  A  Pr»fessor  of  Chemistry  is  lu  transmigrate 
iato  a  Kegius  Proft'hsor  of  Divinity:  and  nothing  shouU 
seon  to  be  easier  than  the  process.  At  the  period  of  Ms  ap< 
jKuntmeni  lo  the  theological  chair,  Dr.  W.  knew,  by  his  own  con> 
fession,  '  OS  much  -of  divinity  as  could  reaautixtblif  be  expetted' 
'  from  a  man  whose  course  of  studies  had  been  directed  to,  and 
'  whose  time  hul  been  fully  occupitd  in  other  purMiita  V  BM 
iiow,  '  theology,'  as  he  savs,  '  demanded  his  care' ;  and  in  pr»'' 
ci«(^ly  the  siiin«  spirit,  aitd  ifilli  tbu  same  coDtideace  of  s 
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v\  which  he  had  successively  engaged  in  the  stiidy  of  th^,  GreeJL 
and  Roman  classics,  had  ^  sought  for  fame  in  matheiQatical  Wnow* 
^  ledge\  and,  during  seven  years,  had  immersed  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  chemical  discovery,  he  entered  uppo  the  study  <^ 
theology,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  to  which  the  un^nir. 
mous  voice  of  the  University  had  raised  him.     In  this  neif* 
pursuit,  however,  he  soon  felt  himself  strangely  balOed  :  tba^t 
persevering  attention  which  had  enabled  him  to  penetrate  tha 
arcana  of  science,  and  to  conduct  the  most  abstruse  process  of 
mathematical  reasoning^,  here  seemed  to  be  of  no  avail.     At  the 
very  threshold  of  the  Temple  he  stood  repelled  and  bewilderea> 
as  if  unable  to  discover  the  entrance.     The  first  me^ure  be 
adopted,  was,  indeed,  a  wise  one.     He  knew  that  if  there  waji 
sttch  a  thing  as  tlieological  science,  it  mu^t  rest  upon  the  cer«* 
iainty   of  fact,    that   facts  must    form  the  principles  of  the 
science,  and  that  these  facts  were  to  be  sought  for  only  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.     In  discarding,  therefore,  aU  the  speculationa 
of  uninspired  human  wisdom,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  philosopher ; 
these  he  knew,  had  no  pretensions  to  certainty,  anu  could  be  of 
no  use  to  him,  as  materials,  in  arranging  a  system  of  theolo^j 
that  should  deserve  the  name  of  science.     Bui  when  he  pro^ 
ceeded  to  investigate  the  Bible  for  himself,  it  was  inevitable  for 
l|im  to  perceive,  that  an  order  of  facts  are  there  alluded  tp> 
ffilaiure  to  the  moral  condition  of  man  and  the  state  of  the  h^rt» 
irhich  bad  no  existence  in  his  own  consciouspess,  and  the  ap- 
propriate evidence  of  which  was  derivable  from  no  other  source. 
To  a  tuau  who  had  too  much  good  sense  and  honesty  to  get  rid 
of  a  plain  text  by  a  false  gloss,  or  an  improved  reading,  tber^ 
ar^  several  declarations  of  the  kind  we  allude  to,  whieh  ntnt 
have  tended  very  much  to  repress  the  confidence  with  whicl^ 
he  aet  out  on  the  inquiry.     What,  for  instance,  could  be  more 
embairasaing  to  a  mind  not  conscious  of  havuig  undergone  the 
eniritual  change  they  describe,  nor  dissatisfied  with  its  owa 
ngfaieousness,  than  to  read,  tliat  ^'  Christ  came  not  to  call  the - 
^  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance  ;^'  that  ^^  tiie  whole  need 
^  not  the  pbysioian  ;'*  that  ^'  except  a  man  l^e  born  again»  he 
''  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"   that  ^^  the  natural  mmi^ 
^  perceiveth   not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood,    neither 
/'can  be  know  them*/'  positions  which  evidently  intimate^ 
Umi  a  peculiar  state  of  heart  is  absolutely  indispensable  aa  a 
pre-requisite  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Gospel.    The 
doctrine  of  religious  conversion  would  be,  to  such  a  man,  far 
more  anintelligible  and  mysterious,  than  the  Incarnation,  or 
than  Predestination  itself;  the   more  so,  as  the  appropriate 
egridence  of  its  truth  consiistfi,  in  'part,  in  its  accordauce  with 
experience.    With  this  species  of  internal  testimony,  which,  in 
the  afl&irs  of  life,  is  bel^  to  be  a  legitimate  aource  ot  evidence^ 
a  solid  basis  of  certaintyi  our  Professor  had  little  or  no  ac^ 
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ouaintnnce  ;  and  since  all  knowledge  resls  upon  eTidcncP,  frt* 
Uiis  iin[ierfecUon  in  the  fouiKtation  resutteif  a  correspnnilinjf 
deficiency  in  Ihe  stij>erstructiire ;  aixl  he  must  IiaTe  felt  as 
lie  confesses  he  Celt  on  some  other  points :  '  I  have  read  vutuinc* 
^  on  the  subject,  but  1  hnum  nothing.'  Nor  nero  tbosp  the  4i^ 
class  of  facts  wliich  must  have  appeared  envelopcil  in  myslerioiM 
darkness,  owing  to  his  not  being  in  possession  ol' the  clew  to  il»- 
covery.  Tiie  harmony  of  Ihe  various  pans  of  the  Chrtslian  ajw- 
tem,  its  adaptation,  as  a  scheme  of  n-covery,  to  Ihe  actual  eoB- 
ditioD  of  human  nature,  the  moral  necessity  of  the  rereaW 
expedient  for  leconciling  Ihe  vorld  to  its  Blalter,  and  lUeil- 
Justralions  which  tlic  Gosiie)  exhiliils  of  the  Divine  pcrfeclioin, 
wliich  altogetlier  form  a  body  of  iiitenial  cYidcnc^  most  satis- 
fying to  Ilie  believer,  wire  constdenilions  in  his  mind  of  Ittlfe 
force,  since  -he  had  not  leBriiFtt  (he  first  principles,  by  Ihe  help 
of  which  alone  he  could  nurk  tlic  problem.  Willi  regard  to 
those  (ruths  which  could  not  have  been  known  bad  they  not 
Wen  revealed,  fn\\h  in  ihe  Dirine  teBlimnvy  tn  ihe  onUj 
means  of  knoictedge,  because  that  testimony  is  Ihe  only  pos- 
sible eviitcnee  of  iheir  truth.  We  feel  warranted  by  our  Au- 
thor's confession,  in  saying,  that  he  wns  disijualifled  by  hh 
habits  of  mind,  for  the  perception  of  (his  species  of  evWencp; 
lie  was  not  in  a  moral  condition  to  submit  to  the  witness  ef 
fiod,  as  Ihe  taw  of  belief;  and  hence  .iro^e  his  complaint,  tfaat 
in  theology  he  did  not  meet  uith  that  cerliunly  which  aMom- 
jinnies  mathematical  reasonings;  n  com]>liiiiit  ivhicb  a  habit  of 
prayer,  and  a  meek  dependence  on  (he  IHuminaiion  of  Divine 
leaching,— which,  in  other  words,  an  experimental  insight  into 
the  spiritual  nature  of  religion,  anil  of  the  facts  on  wliich  its 
<locfrines  rest,  would  most  assuredly  have  obviated.  *'  If  siflv 
"  of  yon  lack  wisdom,"  says  St.  .fames,  "  let  him  ask  of  Goo. 
"  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  imlhing  wavering."  For  wHb 
Ttgai'd  to  a  man  of  this  description,  it  is  added,  "  Let  him  not 
"  think  that  he  shall  receive  any  lliing  of  the  Lord.  A  douMc- 
*■  minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  bis  ways."  To  he  assailed  witli 
doubts,  sometimes  of  the  most  jiuinful  description,  is  llio  trial 
of  many  a  sincere  believer;  but  that  state  of  total  hesitancr,  in 
ivhich  the  Bishop  confesses  that  be  leoiained  thi-ough  Hfri,  is 
chargeable,  not  on  anyrfeficiencyin  the  evidence  wiib  which  Chris- 
tianity is  accompanied,  but  on  causes  which  bad  ihcir  fexiBtenee 
in  his  own  temper  and  character.  "  If  any  man  amons  yoti 
*•  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  'become  a  ibol  thai 
"  he  may  be  wise."  "  This  is  a  hard,  saying"  to  Begius 
professors,  and  Heads  of  Colleges  :  "  Who  can  hear  it  f" 

The  Anecdotes  relating  to   Bishop  Walson's  political    life, 
will  occupy  the  remainder  of  (bis  Article. 

(To  be  conibided  in  the  wxt  yvmber  J 
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Art.  IL  An  Inquiry  into  the  Abuses  of  the  Chartered  Schqds  in  Ire^ 
land :  with  llemarks  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Classes  ib 
that  Country.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  206.  Price  68.  Loti* 
don.     1818. 

*^^E  have  scarcely  ever  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
^^  a  subject  of  more  awakening  interest,  than  is  that  of  the 
Tolame  before  us.  Ireland,  the  younger  sister  of  the  British 
empire,  which  has  every  capability  of  being  rendered  our  strength 
and  our  glory,  and  which  ought,  upon  every  principle  of  reason 
and  right,  to  have  been  madia  to  bless  the  day  of  its  union  with 
this  country,  has  been  forages  our  perplexity  and  reproactu 
With  a  rarely  failing  punctuality  we  have  acted  up  to  Frank* 
Kn*8  picture  of  our  politico-national  character :  ^  I  have  but 
*  one  rule  to  go  by  in  judging  of  those  people,  which  is,  that 
<  whatever  is  prudent  for  them  to  do,  they  will  omit ;  and  what 
^  is  most  imprudent  to  be  done,  thev  will  do  it.*  It  would  seem 
as  if  Ireland  had  been  the  field  of  experiment,  for  the  agency 
of  weakness  and  wickedness  in  the  cultivation  of  criajea  and 
miaeries.  Overwhelming  proofs  of  this  are  adduced  in  the  pre- 
sent work.  A  system  of  education  for  Ireland,  pretending  to 
be  national,  and  supported  by  an  annual  grant  from  our  taxes 
of  forty  ihouiand  pounds,  in  addition  to  an  income  of  twenty 
thouMand  a  year  from  vested  property, — is,  in  fact,  a  perfidioda 
mockery  of  the  public,  a  fraud  on  the  Government,  an  insult 
to  Engtaod,  and  a  curse  to  Ireland  !  This  may  seem  extrava*- 
gaiit  language ;  but  it  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  which 
we  have  here  a  melancboly  detail,  supported  by  official  papers. 
Froo!  the  signature  of  the  Dedication  to  the  Comniittee  of 
(be  House. of  Commons  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  we'^od 
that  the  Author  is  Mr.  Robert  Steven,  a  gentleman  well  kn'ow^. 
among  the  body  of  London  merchants,  for  his  probity,  benevo* 
leoce,  and  public  spirit.  We  are  sure  that  he  has  volunteered 
tbb. service  to  humanitv  and  patriotism,  and  has  taken  upon 
Um  the  deep  responsibility  of  hks  averments,  without  the  slight* 
est  personal  interest  or  influence  of  connexions,  and  from  no 
earthly  motive  but  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  hope  of  serving 
the  bc»t  interests  of  our  sister  island.  We  cordially  wish  hioft 
soocess  in  this  generous  work  ;  and  most  devoutly  we  trust  th&l 
the  grief  and  indignation  which  this  exposure  will  raise  in  every 
iMNneat  mind,  will  rise  to  the  proper  quarter,  and  lead  to  a  re* 
medy  of  the  crying  evil. 

From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  George  I.  a  variety  ot 
methods  were  employed  by  Government,  for  improving  tha 
condiUon  of  the  Irish,  and  for  promoting  the  Protestant  reli« 
gioa  among  them.  Had  these  methods  been  the  device  of  ad 
eoemy,  in  order  to  counteract  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
their  avowed  purpose^  we  sjioidd  say 'that  they  were  well  ooa^ 
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triyed..    Of  these  ,i\Ir.  S.  gives  us  some  brief  noticeSi  before  he    ' 
arrives  at  bis  principal  subject. 

*  From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  became  a  favourite 
object  with  the  English  Gotrernment^  to  eradicate  the  Irish  language.  ^ 
The  statesmen  of  that  day,  and  even  of  later  times,  did  not  under*  ji 
staoH,  t!iat  the  destruction  of  a  living  language  by  force,  even  of  i  ji 
conquered  country,  could  only  be  effected  by  thc/extermiDation  of  ; 
the  people.  \ 

*  Every  attempt  served  only  to  attach  them  more  fondly  to  tbe 
langunge  of  their  forefathers,  and  induced  them  to  cling  with  more 
enthusiastic  affection  to  the  Inst  relic  of  their  ancient  independence. 
About  the  year  1537,  «  law  was  passed,  to  render  peneral  the  use  of 
the  Engh'sh  language-,  habit,  and  order.     English  schools  were  to  be 
opened,  and  the  children  compelled  to  leurn  that  foreign  tongue« 
The  read  to  spiritual  preferment  was  confined  to  those  viho  c<iuld 
speak  English.     As  might  have  been  expected,  the  English  language 
made  little  way.  What  was  done  by  the  Government  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cati»>n  was  more  from  political  motives,  than  ar.y  wish  for  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  people.     Accustomed  to  consider  the  existence  oC 
the  Irish  Jangunge  as  nostile  to  the  interests  of  England,  they  carried* 
their  antipathy  so  far  as  to  order,  that  when   no  minister   could  bo 
found  capable  of  reading  the  Liturgy  in  English,  it  should  be  read  iim 
]Latin. 

*  Who  can  look  back  on  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  with- 
out the  deepest  regret  ?     Several  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  ag^ 
afler  age,  shut  up  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  sup  -rstitioo  I     ts9 
Protestant  ministers,  no  Protestant  schoolmasterst  who  could  iustrucfr 
them  in  their  own  language,   were  provided  for  them.     Thus  they 
were  lefl  to  the  devious  impulse  of  an  untutored  mind,  the  influence 
of  the  priest  became  doubly  augmented,  whilst  that  of  the  Protestant 
teacher  was  proportionably  diminished.     In  proof  of  this,  I  need  onlir 
state,  that  those  counties  which  are  properly  Irish,  where  the  English 
is  rarelv  spoken,  are  considered  as  consisting  chiefly  of  Catholics* 
'!rhe»-e  the  proportion  of  Protestants  is  very  small. 

*  Had  tne  Highlands  of  Scotland  been  treated  in  a  similar  manner; 
tiad  the  same  mibtaken  policy  obtained  there  ;  had  Protestant  mini- 
sters refused  to  instruct  the  people  in  their  own  language,  and  had 
the  Gaelic  been  confined  to  the  missionaries  of  Rome  ;  wno,  that  is 
acquainted  with  the  Highland  character,  does  not  perceive  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  I  Happily  for  Caledonia,  her  sonia 
in  their  own  tongue,  wherein  they  were  born,  have  heard  their  in- 
structors declare  the  wonderful  works  of  God.*  pp.  2 — 4. 

<  The  Chartered  Schools  originated  in  the  year  1733,  when  King 
George  the  Second  incorporated  by  charter  a  Society  for  the  encoii^ 
ragcment  of  Protestant  Schools  throughout  Ireland.  The  profetned 
object  Wtis  to  put  down  Popery,  and  extend  the  Protestant  rdugion  ; 
but  Its  actual  operation  went  to  the  kidnapping  of  children  of  Catnolici 
above  six  years  of  age,  and  aflerwards  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  re* 
moving  them  from  their  parents  to  the  distant  provinces  of  the  king^ 
dutu,  the  better  to  prevent  all  communications  with  their  relations.' 
p.  7- 
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On  tills  featare  of  the  plaa  Mr.  Steven  indignantly  exclaims, 

•  Who  could  blame  a  Catholic  parent  for  revolting  at  the  thought 
tif  entnistittg  his  infant  into  the  hands  of  stranrrcrs  ?  Ihis  measure  left 
him  the  only  sad  alternative,  of  either  sacrificing  parental  affectioni  or 
lealii^  up  his  offitpring  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  And  do  wq 
bring  the  present  t^tate  of  the  Catholic  population  as  a  charge  against 
ftem  ?  In  truth,  we  are  principals  in  the  offence.  O  !  it  is  full  time  to 
change  our  measures.  Let  the  Country,  let  Parliament,  act  ]jberally» 
Justice  compromises  no  rights  and  sacrinccs  no  principle.'  p.  10. 

We  shall  extract  two  or  three  passas^es  loore,  and  we  are 
CMTinced  tliat  these  passages  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  our 
readers,  than  any  speculations  of  our  own  on  the  subjects  dis- 
eassed  in  it. 

'  *  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  concise  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
Society ;  the  objects  which  it  embraced,  the  powers  with  which  it  was 
*nned,  the  sources  and  amount  of  its  income,  and  its  progressive  in- 
crease, with  its  disbursements  ;  the  mismanagement  and  abuse  of  the 
public  funds  intrui^ted  to  its  care,  and  its  failure  in  the  accomplishr 
jnent  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  incorporated,  and  for  which  the 
w^e  grants  I  have  stated,  were  made  ;  viz.  the  increase  of  Protest- 
antism, and  the  extension  of  education.  I  have  exhibited,  in  tho 
*teport  of  1788,  such  a  complication  of  misery  in  the  treatment  of  the 
l^oor  children,  and  such  gross  mismanagement  and  improper  conduct 
^H  the  part  of  most  of  the  masters  and  mistresses,  as  has  seldom,  if 
^ver,  been  exceeded  in  any  similar  national  establishment.  And  I 
^ow  respectfully  call  on  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  state  to  Parlia^ 
nent  and  to  the  British  Empire,  whether  the  masters  arc  not  still  al« 
owed  to  trade  on  the  labour  of  the  children  for  their  own  profit  T  a^ 
rell  as  how  far  all  or  any  of  those  evils  which  that  Report  details  ara 
'et  continued.  I  have  shewn,  that  after  an  expenditure  of  more  thj^a 
.  million  and  a  half  sterling,  Ireland,  as  far  as  the  Chartered  Schools 
re  concerned,  has  been  left,  nearly  as  they  found  her.  More;  tha^, 
lalf  a  century,  the  most  important  era  of  Ireland's  history,  has  be^ix 
Mt  to  her,  as  it  regards  a  national  system  of  education  ;  by  which  aha  • 
las  been  (ireventcd  from  holding  on  her  march,  in  national  improv^* 
nent,  with  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  British  Empire.  Aftier  seventj^ 
rears'  experience,  what  impression  have  the  Chartered  Schools  macfe 
m  the  moral  condition  of  Ireland  ?  What  portion  of  the  moral  wilder^, 
jess  has  she  enclosed  and  cultivated  by  means  of  this  laree  expen« 
liture  ?  Where  has  the  vine  and  the  myrtle  taken  nlace  of  the  brami^ 
ble  and  the  thorn  ?  Who,  acquainted  with  Irelanu,  and  the  state  of 
society  there,  does  not  deplore  the  want  of  education,  by  whicl\ 
generation  after  generation  has  been  suffered  to  grow  up  and  die  in  the 
^ssest  ignorance  i  And  whilst  the  poor,  in  all  the  provinces  of  Ire^ 
land,  have  been  sighing  for  the  education  of  their  cliildren,  this 
Society,  whose  funds  have  been  suflficiently  ample  for  the  instruction 
)f  two  hundred  thousand  children  annually,  on  a  plan  of  daily  schools, 
laye  been  expending  all  on  thirty-three  schools,  and  little  more  thaa 
;wo  thousand  children  !  pp.  140*  -14^ 
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*  It  will  be  scarcely  credited,  (except  bya  reference  to  the  joUt^  j 
jruita,)  that  in  tlie  course  nf  Eevcntccn  ycar«,  the  Imperial  Parlii- 
ment,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any  public  inquiry,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  anil  without  any  increase  of  schools,  have  expended  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  ^554,000  and  upwards;  a  sura  larger,  by  ^200,000, 
than  was  grantoil  by  the  Irish  Parllamcot  during  a  space  of  fatty-six 
years,  when  very  considerable  sums  were  expended  on  buildings  and 
furniture,  and  a  greater  number  of  schools  supported  by  the  Inttitu- 
tion.  IftlicprcscntwaEte  of  the  public  money,  on  a  scale  of  education 
tniall  and  unproductive,  be  persisted  in,  no  wonder  if  the  tinances  of  tbt 
country  be  embarrassed.  Here  is  a  sum  granted  by  Parliament,  to 
tbe  amount  of  J!il,5'.id  annually,  for  thirty-three  Chartered  Schools  i 
and  all  ihl^,  independent  of  the  large  income  enjoyed  by  the  Society 
from  estates,  public  government  funds,  &c.  &c.  &c.  which  may  b« 
aalcl^'  estimated  at  a  sum  not  less  tliau  from  ^'10,000  up  to  je2O,000, 
making  an  aggregnte  of  jeGI.OOO  per  annum. 

*  And  I  would  ask.  What  correspondent  good  has  been  done  by 
this  vast  sum,  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland  !  Let  the  Comraittee  of 
Fifteen  answer  this  question,  if  they  can.  I  ask.  What  great  moral  ar 
political  benefit  has  accrued  to  Ireland,  or  to  the  British  Empire, 
which  now  contributes  to  ihis  vast  expenditure,  ffom  these  Chartered 
Schools,  as  an  apology  for  a  national  system  of  education  for  the  poor 
of  Ireland  i 

*  But  had  it  been  otherwise  ;  had  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  this 
inquirj-,  that  the  plan  was  good  as  far  as  it  went ;  that  the  funds,  pri- 
vate and  parliamentary,  had  been  honestly,  discreetly,  and  econo- 
inically  expended ;  that  the  children  were  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well 
lodged,  not  over-worked,  and  their  education  good ;  that  a  stranger 
could  not  visit  any  of  the  schools,  without  seeing  peace,  nieaty,  health, 
-and  comfort  written  in  legible  characters  on  tncir  ctiubby  cheeks; 
that  all  the  boys  and  girls  turned  out  Protestants,  and  had  grown  up 
good,  virtuous,  and  useful  men  and  women  :  if  all  this  and  mncli 
more  had  been  the  result  nf  the  Chartered  School  scheme,  my 
objections  to  the  system  would,  in  the  late  and  present  state  of  etlucK- 
tion  in  Ireland,  have  been  still  insurmountable. 

'  Were  there  at  this  tima  a  general  dearth  of  the  necessaries  of  liT* 
in  Ireland,  and,  through  the  private  liberality  of  individuals  and  the 
bounty  of  Parliament,  a  fund  of  .£60,000  was  annually  collected,  ex- 
pressly for  tbe  maintenance  of  poor  starving  children  throughout 
th£  kingdom,  during  the  time  of  famine,  what  would  be  thought  of 
those  to  whom  the  lunds  were  intrusted,  when  it  was  understooif,  that 
instead  of  extending  relief  generally,  they  had  selected  two  thouaand 
children,  and  built  houses  for  their  reception  at  a  great  expense; 
that  ihey  gave  large  salaries  to  officers,  and  to  masters  for  supenntend- 
ii^  the  children;  and  that  they  spent  more  money  on  bnilding*, 
officers,  and  others  connected  with  the  establishment,  than  would  (bed 
the  two  thousand  children  ?  pp.  145 — HT. 

'  /(  rnnains  therelore  to  be  acco'iiiied ^or,  how,  in  the  t/atr  181^, 
rMlk  a  reduction  of  more  than  ituentu  schook,  mid  c^nscqnenllu  ofmasten' 
tolaries,  land,  and  board  for  t/iemselves  and'famlies,  Sfc,  with  but  a  tmatl 
inerease  of  chllHren,  and  suil/iout  t/ic /leavi/ eipensc  of  liiiilding  k/iOqI 
kouitt,   the    Sotirty  has  been  rcsciviii"  aitnitalti/,  Jrom   Ptfrtiamtat, 
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«f  41y559»  independent  of  perhaps  not  kss  than  £90  fiOO  qfjitei  annual 
income*  No  change  in'  tite  value  of  money ^  prices  qfproviiionSf  or 
ctothingf  tahjairiy  account  for  this,*  p.  19- 

'  Let.  this  charter  school  system  be  farther  lavestigated  ^on  the  fair 
ilatMBCDt  of  Dr.  and  Cr,  as  between  the  Conimtttee  of  Fifteen  and 
the  Public.  Deriving  so  large  a  sum  as  JOiOfl'JO  a  year  from  Parlia- 
tneat$  let  us  see  how  the  account  stands. 

'  By  the  Society's  own  shewing^  there  is  a  vast  sum  to  account  for, 
jL|i.DuaUy»  iiver  their  expqpditure. 

'  They  state  the  cluirge  of  boards  education,  clothing,  masters^ 
servants,  &c.  for  each  chud  to  be  <j(l3  annuaUy ;  and  I  sh&  state  tlie 
account  as  it  will  stand  on  their  own  authority. 

The  Chartered  School  Society  in  account  with  the  Public* 
Dr.  Cr. 

To  amount  of  parlia-^  By  2500  children,  atl 

mentary  grants  in  Irish  (  ^-^  ^^^     ;€1S  per  ann,  each,  for  >  227|50O 

money  from   1811   toT       '  seven  years J 

1817,  for  seven  years) 
Permanent  income,  atl 
1^15,000  per  ann,  for  V  105,000 
•even  years } 


By  balance  due  to  the  7  .0*7  rryn 
publicfroml811tol817j  ^^^>^^ 


415,0C0  415,000 


^^ 


Jn  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  we  read  statements  absolutely 
revbitiog  to  every  feelin*;  of  humanity  and  honesty,  in  relation 
to  the  perversion  of  private  bequests,  by  the  shameless  disho- 
nesty of  trustees.  Most  generous  endowments  have  been  leTt 
by  benevolent  noblemen  and  others,  for  the  purposes  of  free 
education  in  Ireland ;  but  the  number  of  instances  in  which 
these  have  been  made  the  mere  instruments  of  base  gain,  with 
an  open  dereliction  of  the  object  contemplated  by  the  FounderSy 
«re  amazing  and  disgusting.  But  wc  sec  that  these  passages 
ftre  expunged  from  the  Second  Edition  ;  from  a  regard  to  pru- 
clepce,  no  doubt,  and  the  hope  that  the  delinquents  would  ra* 
tber  bs  constrained  to  some  kind  of  reluctant  reformation,  than 
be  exhibited  9S  they  deserve,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  puUic. 

If  is,  however,  a  beginning  of  consolation  to  the  friends  of 
Ireland,  that,  notwithstanding  these  atrocious  iniquities,  some- 
thing has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing,  with  faithfulness  and 
efficiency,  for  the  education  of  its  swarming  population.  The 
Hibernian  Society,  instituted  in  London  in  1806,  now  educates 
in  day-schools  above  27,000  children,  chiefly  catholics. 

^  I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  kind  of  Schools  which  I  would  re*' 
commend',  mstead  of  the  boarding  and  clothing  plan.  In  doing  this, 
I  Am  liappy  in  being  able  to  refer  my  readers  to  an  extensive  and 
continuea  experiment,  which  has  been  carrying  on  for  years  in  the 
wtst  of  Ireland  under  the  care  and  at  the  expose,  of  the  JLondoo 
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Hiberninn  Socie^,  for  Schools,  and  for  the  circulatioo  of  (he  ScNs' 
tiires.  Tfiia  Society  lias  now  tliree  hundred  and  forty-seven  Schooui. 
in  whidt  are  above  twenty-seven  thousand  CaUiolic  and  Protestant 
children,  receiving  daily  inBtructioo,  and  enhibiting such  prooft  of  tbe 
excellency  and  success  of  the  plan,  as  must  convince  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  it.  A  plan  which  must  recommend  itself  by  its  great 
srmplicity,  united  with  efficiency.  In  the  plan  of  these  Schools,  there 
is  nothing  calculated  in  the  slightest  degree  to  clush  with  the  religioui 
peculiarities  of  the  CHlhnlica,  They  are  open  to  all  religious  per- , 
suasions.  Tiic  only  books  used  in  them  are  Spelling-books,  with 
Scripture  lessons,  and  the  New  Testament. 

•  The  children,  as  they  advance  in  reading,  are  exnected  to  comnul 
to  memory  e  certain  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  whicn  they  cheerfully 
dOi  and  in  many  cases  greatly  exceed  the  requisite  task.  You  may 
meet  with  many  little  ragged  boys  and  girU,  who  can  repeat  thirty, 
and  even  forty  chapters,  witli  great  correctneas, 

'  There  are  no  catechisms  allowed  in  the  Schools.     Tbe  children 
wh'/  can  read   the  Testament,  are  permitted  to  carry  it  home  every 
evening  to  read  lo  their  parents  and  neighbours.     And  it  is  no  un* 
conitnon  aigUt  to  see  the  cabin  full,  and  pcrKons  standing  round  the 
door  listening  with  attention  and  wonder  to  the  word  of  Cod,  which  m  , 
reiid  by  the  child,  to  the  no  small  delight  of  his  parents     In  thi«., 
simple  and  inoffensive  way  have  thousands  of  Testaments  found  th^^ 
sdmi^ion  into  the  cabins  of  the  Cattiolics ;  and  by    the  silent,  but., 
HBciiciuus  operations  of  the  truth  on  the  heart,  under  the  divine 
blei«ing,  many,  very  many  have  not  only  been  brought  over  from  1I10 
errors  of  Popery, but  bave  become  sincere  Christians. 

'  I  can  refer  tu  the  testimony  of  a  most  respectable  clergyman  of  tbe  j 
Church  of  Irelnnd,  who  attributes  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
hearers  in  his  church,  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  schools  in  hii  , 

{lari^h  and  neighbourhood.  TMs  will  invariably  be  the  case  as  know^  ,, 
edge  inLTcuses  ;  and  the  churches,  which  have  been  almest  without  , 
Jiearerx  hitherto,  will  be  well  attended.'  pp.  HO — 151.  . 

•  Another  proof  of  tbe  high  approbation  of  these  Schools  by  the  ' 
Catholics  is,   that  in  a  variety  of  instances  they  are  held,  by  permii- 
*ion  of  the  priests,  in  their  chapels ;  I  have  even  known  Uie  pHf  at    ■ 
«lU-nding,to  hear  the  children  rep^rat  the  portions  of  Scripture  which    l 
(hey  had  committed  to  niemory  ;  and  1  must  speak  it  to  the  praise  of 
one   Ciihtilic  prelati:,  and  of  many  of  the  priests,  who  have  counte-  < 
fianced  iind  commended  iliese  Free  Schools.     And  I  take  this  oppor*  i. 
(uitity  of  txpre^Hrng  my  (.onviction  of  the  growing  liberality  of  the  4 
HiNUun  clergy  of  Ireland.     This  may  be  expected  in  the  present  state    ' 
of  Euciety  in  the  British    Empire.     The  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Kuioc  are  the  same  as  in  tlie  days  of  Queen   Mary  i  bnt 
|)ublic  opinion  is  against  her    in  many  things,  and  particularly  in 
Fegurd  lo  rhe  circiilaiioii  of  the  Scriptures  and  education  of  the  poori 
and    notwithMnndirg  the  bulls  of  Popes,  they  must  either  yielil  ia 
■ome  miDsvtre,  or  ri>k  ibcirinHuence  over  the  people,  with  thelftMOf 
the  good  opinion  of  t)ie  liberal  and  humane. 

•  Some  yeaiB  since,  £ago}  the   Society  wax  at  a  loss  fot  imk^ 
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teadiers.  When  they  commenced  Irish  classes  in  those  districts 
where  the  English  Iflnguase  is  but  little  known,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  Catholic  masters.  When  the  idea  was  firsi 
suggested  to  the  Committee,  it  excited  a  little  alarm.  They  felt  a 
hesitation  in  committing  the  instruction  of  the  children  to  a  Catholic* 
But,  on  farther  consideration  of  the  subject,  they  saw  no  objections^ 
as  no  books  were  allowed  in  the  Schools  except  the  Spelling-book 
and  fMr  Testament. 

'  Thfe  Sodety  has  employed  such  as  were  competent ;  and  I  am 
h&ppjf  ih  hehiiB  able  to  declare,  that,  after  many  years'  experience, 
there  has  nothitig  arisen  to  make  them  regret  their  decision.  I  am 
also  able  to  state,  that  not  a  few  of  them,  who  came  into  the  service  of 
th^  Society  bigoted  Catholics,  have,  through  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  renounced  the  errors  of  Fopery,  and  become  consistent 
ahd  dedded  Protei^tants. 

<  The  poor  Catholic  population  had  for  years,  before  this  Society 
began  its  operations,  been  preparing  for  it,  by  an  universal  anxiety  for 
the  education  of  th^r  children.  They  had  discovered  that  the  want 
of  this  was  one  great  cause  Of  thehr  degraded  conation.  This  gavfe 
rise  to  a  great  increase  of  Schools  tfiroughout  the  kingdom.  But  alas  I 
it  was'amr  thitag  but  education.  iThe  whole  plan  of  what  they  dig^ 
nified  irith  that  name,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  debase,  instead  of 
enEzmng  and  elevating  the  mind  ;  to  bind  more  securely  the  infant 
coMobnce  in  the  chains  of  priestly  domination  ;  to  corrupt  the  hearts 
ofthe  iMldren,  by  tixe  reaoing  or  such  books  as  histories  of  the  Irish 
RapiMeesand  feo^aes,  the  Adventures  of  Captain  Frene,  Impartial 
History  of  Irdand,  and  the  Treatise  of  the  Scapular ;  to  raise  in 
diem-an  ttdmiratiiDn  of  lawless,  pro&igate,  and  successful  adventure  ; 
to  cherish  superstition,  and  become  die  nurseries  of  disloyalty  and 
rebellHto.  In  thele  Schools,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  never  suf- 
feral  to  «iMer.  Th&t  Sacred  Word,  die  entrance  of  which  giveth  Ught» 
whdse  heavenly  doctrines  elevate  and  puriiy  the  soul,  whose  holy 
precepts  inculcate  every  relative  and  social  duty  ;  that  holy  book, 
whidi  ought  ti]Mriid>ly  to  form  the  basis  of  useful  instruction  for  the 
poor,  was  jproicribed ! 

'  And  it  wte  no  extraordtttary  thing  to  see  a  large  number  of 
children  Mcollected  together  in  wtiat  they  called  a  School^  and  not  a 
boiA  tted'Hor  any  taught  to  read.  The  chfldren  were  emptoyed  in 
conunittkig  to  memory  portions  ofthe  Summary  of  Christian  Doctrinb 
and  Che  Oatoebism,  as  they  were  given  out  by  the  ]^riest,  or  master, 
that  they  might  be  eariy  versed  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Romish 
fiiitfa^m  worship.  The  good  sense  ofthe  poor  parents,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  generally  found  among  the  common  people  of  Ireland, 
•oon  pereeived  that  this  was  not  education.  Happily  for  them,  at  this 
time  the  'London  Hibernian  Society  commenced  her  operations ;  and 
as  her  schools  increased,  those  hot-beds  of  disa&ction,  superstition, 
and  vice,  were  demolished/  pp.  152-«^15S. 

*'  These.  Schools  have  also  achieved  muoh,  in  removing  that  4inti- 
Brftish  fooling  which  has  been  so  fniitftd  of  misery  to  Ireland.  That 
which  has  been  the  chief  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  re- 
bellion, and  has  more  than  once  shaken  the  English  Government  there 
to  its  very  foundittiooi  is  now  happily  dying  away  in  those  districts 
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where  ihe  Scliools  abound.  Tauglit  from  their  iofancy  to  contider  it 
iniposGible  for  an  Englishman  to  seek  tlie  good  of  Ireland,  they  havt 
been  jeuloua  of  biui,  and  truly  they  liave  had  mucli  to  justify  thi«» 
But  now  they  t^ee,  by  the  large  suniii  gratuitously  expended  by  theok 
oil  the  education  of  theii  children,  by  the  kind  and  liberal  way  is 
which  their  religious  prejudices  are  met,  thai  it  is  truly  tiieir  good/. 
And  llieir  good  uiily,  which  is  aimed  at  in  all.  . 

'  Another  very  im|iortanl  eRiict  has  been  accoiuplished  ia  wna, 
good  measure  through  these  schools.  By  the  promiscuous  admiiRoH 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  children  into  the  same  School,  mixing  tft^ 
gether  in  the  same  class,  and  at  their  play,  much  of  that  religious 
rancour,  which  has  unhappily  been  mutual  in  Ireland,  ia  tliua  de* 
creasing.  What  rivers  of  bluod  have  been  ahed  through  tliia  luw 
christian,  ungodly  spiriL  i 

'  Another  most  important  bencRc  has  been  conferred  on  tin 
country  by  the  operation  of  the  London  Hibernian  Society's  Schoolair 
a  great  change  is  visible,  in  reference  to  public  order  aid  pcactt 
These  districts  form  a  very  striking  contract  with  those,  where  suclt 
Schools  have  not  been  planted.  In  the  late  disturbed  state  of  Ireland 
these  counties  were  quiett  mitwitLstanding  great  pains  had  been  takoi 
by  the  enemies  of  Government  to  induce  them  openly  to  abtit  Um 
cause  of  disalTeclion.  Were  this  simple  but  efficient  plan  citrriad 
forward,  what  a  saving  of  expense  would  it  produce  to  tlie  Countryi 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  could  education  be  made  general,  the  wholf, 
face  of  the  population  would  be  changed  in  a  few  years.  The  cal^. 
and  the  mansion  would  be  alike  safe  from  the  attack  of  the  lavlok 
banditti — the  laws  cheerfully  submitted  to— the  cheering  title  tf' 
neighbour  and  brother  would  be  realized— industry  and  peace  wou]4\ 
universally  prevail,  and  Ireland  would  be  hi^ipy.  Instead  of  ha«iil(| 
to  keep  up  a  standing  army  of  twenty  tbousand  soldiers  for  tbe  pM(. 
■prvation  of  public  peace  in  Ireland,  they  might  be  dispensed  willvi 
and  ill  one  way  and  another  tlieie  might  be,  by  such  means, 
million  at  least  saved  annually  to  the  countrv. 

*  Thus,  by  the  extension  of  these  SchooU,  and  the  circulatioD 
the  Scriptures  throughout  the  vrhole  of  Ireland,  a  great  moral 
lution  will  be  effected.     Had  not  the  London  Hibernian  Society 
circumscribed,  through  the  deficiency   of  funds,   tiiey   could   hawh 
counted,  at  this  time,  one  thousand  Schools,  and  one  hundred  tfiowmm' 
children  under  instnution. 

'  What  a  striking  contrast  do   these  Schools  also  furnish  to 
Chartered  School  system,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  tlielrtniei 
and  the  number  of  children  !  Three  hundred  and  forty  Scnoi 
above  twenty-seven  lliousand  children    and  adults,  receiving  a 
ttantial  and  useful  education,  for  little  more  tlian  one-fifleeniii  pi 
what  ia    CKpended   on    only  two  thouund    five  hundred  it^f 

'    In   THE    NAMS.     ASD   0«   THE   BKHALF  Ol 
X.AHO,  I   CAtL    IrPON    PabLIAMBNT  TO   GRAN1 

As    Parliament  values  Ireland  ■•   "h  ■<:■ 

UUNOUH,    LET    IltR  POOR   fiS  EDVCAi: tl' 
IMiK  ITS   INVI-UEMCK. 
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^  Had  well  regulated  day-schools  been  establised  in  every  parish,  at 
ttic  comrileiic^ent  of  the  Chartered  Schdol  Society,  for  the  Catbolfn. 
and  Ph>te8tant  population,  without  any  restraints ;  had  every  thing 
Interfering  with  their  peculiarities  of  religioifs  opinions  been  carefully 
avoided,  restricting  the  books  in  use  in  the  Schools  to  the  Spelling 
book  and  the  Testament,  Ireland  would  have  presented,  at  this  day 

A  CaUNTftY  ENLIGHTENED,   UNITED,   AND   HAPPY  ;  at  IcaSt  SUCh  Ig 

my  oonyictlon.  She  would  not  have  needed  legions  of  soldiers  to  keep 
Iier  population  quiet.  Respect  for  the  laws,  social  order,  and  domestic 
|Kftce,  would  have  taken  place  of  those  deadly  feuds,  lawless  oombina- 
tioiiB^  and  crimes,  which  have  so  long  disgraced  Ireland.  I  have  said,  kt 
the  pdor  be  educated,  and  Popery  will  soon  lose  its  influence.  This  it 
not  an  opinion  hastily  formed.  Through  the  knowledge  obtained  by 
the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  where  tlie  instruction  in  reading 
%na  given  by  a  Catholic  master,  and  where  not  a  word  was  ever  said 
teapeeting  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  the  Rome,  I  have  been  as* 
tontahed  at  the  remarks  made  by  children^  on  some  of  the  peculiarities 
^  their  doctrine  and  worship. 

^  There  are  not  a  few  also  in  Ireland,  who  were  bred  up  in  thf 
Iniaom  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  do  not  confess  to  the  Priest» 
who  eat  meat  on  fast  days,  will  hear  a  sermon  in  a  Protestant 
<^urch,  and  who  would  have  lefl  her  communion  Ions  ago,  but 
for  the  shame  of  deserting  that  Church  whilst  under  political  perse- 
eotion.  It  is  not,  I  would  humbly  submit,  the  continuance  ot  petial 
ittitiiteBt  and  political  depression,  that  can  ever  remove  the  dire  eft 
fecta  <if  centuries  of  misrule.  The  Irish  character  is  weH  expressed 
In  her  motto:  **  Gentle  when  stroked,  fierce  when  pbctvokei^.'^ 
Give  ma  a  chosen  band  of  twenty  or  thirty  schoolmasters,  and  pleutv 
•f  BiUea,  and  I  pledge  mvself  to  enter  the  most  turbulent,  disturbedi 
dialojrdy  and  barbarous  district  in  all  Ireland ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  do  more  to  tranauiUize  the  inhabitants 
than  an  army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  soldiers.  O  !  it  is  full 
lime  to  try  what  gentleness  and  kindness  can  do  in  subduing  those 
passions^  which  ages  have  contributed  to  rouse  and  strengtheiu 
Present  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  then,  the  olive-branch  of  peac^— feel 
Ibr  tlieir  wrongs,— -pity  Iheir  ignorance, — convince  them  that  yoa 
aYropathize  with  them  under  their  national  depression,  that  you  are 
oaintevestedly  seeking  their  prosperity ;  and  assuredly  you  wilF  meet 
with  their  confidence  and  gratitude.  When  the  poor  of  Ireland  shall 
be  enlightened  by  a  sound  and  suitable  educationr^-^evated^  ta  the- 
tank  of  freemen, — enjoying  the  protection  of  the  laws,r- their  industiy 
tacomraged,— their  nobility  and  gentry  resident,— a  safe  and  useful 
direction  given  to  their  native  energies,  and  inoculated  with  the  solid 
good  qualities  of  their  English  and  Scottish  fellow-subjects,  the  day 
will  not  be  far  distant,  I  trust,  when  the  Rose,  the  Thistle,  and  the 
Shamrock,  shall  so  harmonize,  as  to  prove,  in  every  c^uarter  of  the 
globe,  the  emblems  of  a  free,  united,  and  powerful  Empire,  the  terror 
^  despotism,  and  the  harbinger  of  peace  and  good-will,  of  civil  and 
i^aligious  liberty,  to  the  whole  family  of  man.'  pp.  189— 192» 
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^IIL  Sehctioni  from  the  IVorh  of  Falter  and  SouOi  j  witli  loat 
Account  ol"  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  those  Eminent  Divinefc 
By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Broome.  Second  Edition.  J2mo,  &. 
London.     1817. 

PHE  quaii)tnes§  and  honesty  of  Puller,  anil  the  ivit  ud 
*■  coarseness  of  Soulli,  buTe  passed  into  a  proverb.  Ttia 
first  of  these  eminent  ineo,  a}>))ear8  to  have  been  a  consistent 
snd  amiable  individual;  firm,  though  moderate  in  his  opioioiu, 
«Bd  simple  and  modest  in^is  modes  of  expressing  them;  udl 
we  are. altogether  unncquaiuted  with  any  circumstance  in  bii 
life,  which  may  tend  to  invalidate  his  cluiia  to  disinterestedneu 
■nd  sincerity  in  his  ecclesiastical  and  political  partialities. 
Fuller  lived  at  a  pmod,  which  thoroughly  tried  the  iiitegrtty 
of  every  public  man,  aud  he  pas'^ed  safely  throiigli  sn  onlnl 
uodtT  which  many  a  conscience  gave  nay,  and  many  k  w 
putation  was  irrecoverably  wrecked.  He  was  born  iu  ItM, 
and  died  in  1661 ;  and  durini;  a  considerable  portion  of  bl^ 
life,  had  to  sustain  severe  privations,  and  to  encounter  periltws 
haznrds,  in  maintenance  of  his  priuciples.  A  striking  illustration 
of  his  conscientious  moderation  is  to  be  foinid  in  the  fact, 
that  in  I^ondon,  while  surrounded  by  the  enemies  of  monarobyt' 
he  openly  avo»eil  Lis  attachment  to  the  loyal  cau^c,  tuid  at 
Oxford,  in  the  presence  of  Charles,  he  recommended  froui  (it* 
pulpit,  conciliatory  measures.  The  consequence  of  (hia  tem- 
perale  conduct  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  iis 
became  an  abject  of  dislike  to  the  uilyan  of  both  parties  ;  to 
the  royalists,  as  a  man  of  an  undetermined  and  tem[)orinng; 
character ;  and  to  (he  republic.tns,  as  at  least  perfectly  de- 
cided in  his  opposition  to  their  schemes. 

When  the  resort  to  arms  became  inevitable,  Fuller  attached 
himself  to  Lord  Hoplon's  army,  in  the  capacity  of  Chaplain, 
aod  on  one  occasion,  being  left  with  a  detachment  in  garrisoii 
at  Basing-House,  be  animated  the  troops  to  an  obstinate  ud 
successful  detience.     The  cause  of  Cliarles  becoming  hopelepf 
he  retired  to  London,  and   after   vaiiuus  vicissitudes,  and  in 
prosjtect  of  the   bighi  st    preferment  at  the   Uestoralian,  be 
died  at  the  premature  age  of  hfty-lhree.     Fuller  was  i^ifted 
with   a  very  enviuble  portion   of  those  qualities  which  ^  fa  ' 
towards  forming  the  constitulion  of  a  hamyy  man  ;   his  eiterioT 
wasprejioiiiensiug,  hisdisjiosiiions  wereol  ibe  most  amiihle  lunrtf 
bis  social  powers  ol  ibi'Verylir^t  ordi-r,  his  intellectual  »dvnntaf{Bp  , 
univcri^ally  acknowledged,  ami   his  moial  and   rehgioua  ol^^i 
racirr  without  i.^iiit.     His  memory  was  astonishingly  tenacioui.'^l 
It  is  xaid  he   wah  ;itilt'  In  repeat  live  hundred  '  sti-ange'  uMt-lf 
Ulicuunecit;il  iMiids.iilt^r  hearing  ihoiu  recited  tnicir ;  and  onMt 
iljer  i  walk  uuu  T«C)plc  liar  to  Uic  fuilher  e&tremitjf  oCj 
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Cliea|>iude,  he  undertook  Iq  re-coiuit  in  succession,  the  signs. 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  first  in  Uie  order  in  which  tiiey 
presented,  themselves,  and  afterwards  reversins^  it.     It  will  be 
recollected,  that  at  that   period,   every  shop  had  its   si^o. 

Fuller^s  literary  cliaracter  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
Teiy  particular  analysis  in  this  place.  Judgin<;  from  th# 
extracts  before  us,  and  without  recurring  to  imperfect  re- 
ecfUectidiis  of  his  other  work«;,  he  does  not  ap|)ear  to  have 
been  remarkable  either  for  vig'our  or  depth.  His  observations 
He  completely  on  the  surface  of  hia  subject;  they  never  sur- 
prise the  reader  with  their  !)oldness,  nor  do  they  often  call  for 
tfie  exercise  of  more  than  common  attention.  His  style  is 
occasionally  disfu^ured  by  misplaced  and  tasteless  ornament, 
by  mere  jihgle,  by  awkward  antithesis,  and  by  figures  unhappy 
iti  themselves  or  unha])pi]v  introduced.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  frequently  great  beauty  in  his  language,  and  justiu  ss 
in-  his  sentiment ;  his  illustrations  are  often  remarkable  for  fe- 
Ticity,  and  the  very  (|uaintness  of  his  manner  lends  soa\etimeii 
a  real,  though  very  frequently  an  imaginary  charm  {o  a  thought 
trivULl*  in.  itself.  If  the  fertility  of  his  imagination  at  times 
inctunber  his  composition,  on  other  occasions  it  decorates  a 
barren  subject,  and  enriches  what  would  be  otherwise  poor 
and  insipid.  The  extracts 'given  in  this  interesting  little  volume, 
afc  chiefly  from  **  The  Prophane  and  Holy  State,"  and  princi- 
pally consisting  of  characters  placed  in  various  liglits  and  at- 
titnde»»    The  following  passages  are  from  the  sketch  of  ^  The 

*  faithful  Minister.* 

"«  He  endeavours  to  get  the  generall  love  and  good  x6ill  of  his  parish. 
This  he  doth,  not  so  much  to  make  a  benefit  of  tbem,  as  a  bc« 
nefit  for  them^.  that  his  miaistry  may  be  more  efFectuai ;  otherwiset 
he  may  preach  his  own  heart  out,  before  he  preacheth  any  thing 
in  them.  The  good  conceit  of  the  physician  is  half  a  cure,  and 
his  practice  will  scarce  be  happy,  where  his  person  is  hated.  Yet 
be  humours  them  not  in  his  doctrine,  to  get  their  love ;  for  such  a 
spaniel  is  worse  than  a  dumb^  dog.  He  shall  sooner  get  their 
ffood  will  by  walking  uprishtlv,  than  by  crouching  and  creeping. 
If  pious  living  and  painfull  labourinip^  in  bis  calling,  will  not  win 
theur  affections,  lie  counts  it  gain  to  lose  them.  As  for  those  whicili 
cmitelesselv  hate  him,  he  pities  and  prayes  for  them  :  and  such  there 
wiji  be«'  I  should  suspect  his  preaching  had  no  salt  in  it,  if  no 
gidTd  horse  did  winse. 

•  *  He  is  strict  in  ordering  his  conversation*  It  was  said  of  one  who 
pitached  very  weU,  and  nved  very  ill,  **  That  when  he  was  out  of 
Hm  pnlpit,  It  was  pity  he  should  ever  go  into  it;  and  when  he 
was  in  the  pulpit,  it  was  pity  ho  should  ever  come  out  of  it*'' 
Bat  mar  minister  lives  sermons.'  pp.  26,  27. 

'  H€  carefvUy  catechiseth  his  peopU  in  the  elements  of  religion.  Even 
Lirtur  did  not  soom  to  pro&sse  hunself  HscipuMim  caiechismi,  a 
Vol.  IX.  H.  3,  L 
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icholar  of  the  catechisme.  By  this  catechising  the  gospel  first^ 
grauad  of  Popery — and  let  not  our  religion,  now  {rrown  rich,  he 
aahanrifd  of  that  which  tirst  gave  it  credit  and  set  it  up,  leel  llu 
Jesuiiea  beat  ug  at  our  own  weapon.  Through  tlic  want  of  lUl 
catechising,  many  wliich  arc  well  skilled  in  some  dark  oul>coroen 
of  divinity,  have  lost  themselves  in  the  beaten  road  thereoC' 
pp.  28,  29. 

'  Havi'ie  brought  his  sermon  into  hit  head,  he  labouri  to  Anw  i 
inlo  his  hearl,  befure  he  preaches  tl  to  his  people.  Surely,  Uiai 
preaching  which  comes  from  the  soul,  most  works  on  the  iodI. 
Some  have  i^ucslioned  vcntriloquie,  when  men  strangely  speak  out 
of  ihcir  bellies,  whether  it  can  be  done  lawfully  or  no :  might  1 
coin  the  word  cordiloquie,  when  men  draw  the  doctrines  out  rf 
their  hearts,  sure  all  would  count  this  lawfull  and  cotanendsble.' 
pp.  29,  30. 

In  the  description  of  The  Good  Parishoner,  it  is  somewbat 
pithily  remarked,  that '  /it«  titkes  hepaya  witUnglji  with  cheet' 

*  fulnem.^  We  suspect  that  if  this  be  a  sine  qua  noH  i> 
the  character,  to  search  for  it  now  wouUl  be  a  hopeless  quesU 
In  hia  speculations  on  '  Memory,'  Fuller  informs  us  that '  Plit- 
'  losuphers  place  it  in  the  rere  of  the  bead;  and  it  seems  tiK 
'  tnine  of  cnemory  lie))  there,  because  there  men  natuntUy  dig 
'  for  it,  »cratchiny  it  jvheit  they  are  at  a  luase.'  lie  beath 
in  a  subsequent  section,  a  very  forcible  protest  agauisl  (be 
rommoii  and  ofltnsive  practice  of  converting  (lie  language  of 
Scripture  into  tiie  vehicle  of  a  jest.     '  Jest  not,'  be  aays»  *  witB 

*  the  two-edged  sword  of  God's  word, — Wiil  tiolbing  pleM 
'  thee  lo  tvasb  thy  hands  io,  but  tlie  font  ?  or  to  drinl^baaltlu 
'  ill,  but  the  church  chalice  ? dangerous  it  is^  to  wi^ 

*  wanton  it  with  the  miOestie  of  God.'  We  close  our  cxtnwtjl 
from  Fuller,  with  the  following  definition  uf  Fancy. 

<  Phnncie  is  an  inward  gensc  of  the  soul,  for  a  while  retaininff  ml 
examining  things  brought  in  tliithtr  by  the  cummoa  sense. — It  u  llB 
most  boundlcsse  and  resiles^e  faculty  of  the  soul.  It  digs  without  naifet 
lailx  without  ship,  flies  without  wjngs,  builds  without  charge,  ^hU 
without  bloodshed,  in  a  moment  striding  from  the  centre  to  tW 
circumferenc;  of  the  world,  by  a  kind  of  omnipoieoce,  creating  and 
annihilating  things  in  an  instant ;  and  thinus  divorced  in  nUure  Ut 
married  in  phaucie,  as  in  a  lawfull  place.— -It  is  aUo  most  ratleaaa; 

'whilest  the  senses  are  bound,  and  reason  in  a  manner  asleep,  phaa^ 
like  a  scntinell  walks  tlie  round,  ever  working,  never  iniAtA.' 
pp.  124—125. 

South  TCas  a  genius  of  a  far  bigher   order  lltaH   Fuller,  but 

'it  (should  seem  be  was  much  below  liim  in.  tlie  more  weigMf 
essentials  of  chaiactcr.     His  life  and  bis  works  bi^lray  uiK^id- 

B%aeul  indications  of  a  time-Hcrving  Hiiirit;   and   some   uf  )A 

^IfUst  soriBODii  we  nurrod  bctUia  tikeir  mocal  uid  iiueUaotoA 
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inpresaioB  by  the  effusions  of  a  savage  and  malig:a«nt  tamper, 
▼eiiled  in  language  at  once  vulgar  and  ferocious.  In  strict  ooQr 
SMtency  with  thisy  in  his  youth  be  addressed  a  LAti^  ode  i6o 
Croinweil ;  and  when  loyalty  Jed  tlie  way  to  prefermeuty  de- 
dicated sermons  *  to  the  illustrious,  blessed,  and  never-dying 
'  memory*  of  Charles  I.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noticed, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  declined  high  dignity  in  the  Church, 
forlbited  by  the  refusal  of  the  possessor  to  take  the  oaths  of  al- 
le^auce  to  William  and  Mary,  though  he  had  himself  taken 
tbem  without  scruple.  His  conduct  in  his  rectory  of  Islip  was 
einineotly  disinterested ;  he  allowed  his  curate  a  n^ost  liberal 
■lil^eiidy  and  expended  the  remainder  of  the  profits  of  the 
living,  in  charitable  and  useful  objects.  As  a  preacher  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  our  opiuioii,  that  with  the  obvious  de- 
dnctions  arising  from  the  defects  alreadv  adverted  to^  South  Is 
second  to  none  who  have  adorned  tlie  English  pulpit.  lie  has 
neiilier  the  intellectual  fertility  of  Barrow,  nor  the  ridiness  jof 
Taylor ;  but  he  has  more  feeling  than  ttie  first,  and  more  dis« 
mtidn  and  compactness  than  the  latter.  Exoeptiiig  in  his  pro- 
pensity to  jesting  and  abuse,  his  taste  was  exquisite ;  and  in  his 
happier  compositions  the  structure  and  cadence  of  his  periods 
19  iaqnal  to  any  thing  of  which  the  English  language  caa  boast. 
Soirth  is  a  fatal  instance  of  the  folly  of  cherishing  part  v  ieelines. 
With  an  oratorical  genius  of  the  very  noblest  kind,  with 
powers  which,  rightly  directed,  miglit  have  made  him  the  fa- 
rourite  of  aH  ages  and  all  sects,  tie  sunk  himself  so  low  as  to 
^ome  the  organ  of  one  faction  in  his  incessant  declamations 
iga|nst  another,  and  those  compositions  which  would  otherwise 
lare  charmed  every  head  and  every  heart,  are  iu)W  too  often 
ffbdened  irksome  in  the  j>erusal  by  their  harshness  and  iflibe- 
ralky.  One  of  tke  purest  of  his  productions  occurs  in  tlie  first 
polnnie  of  bis  aennons ;  it  was  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  from  Ge- 
mah  i.-27.  In  this  admirable  discourse  be  traces  the  character 
i^  nuui  m  bis  first  estate — in  liis  uoderalanding — will — affeo- 
ttona— with  so  admirable  a  skill,  with  disoriminatioa  so  exqai- 
flttf,- aoA  in  language  so  rich,  yet  so  beautifuHv  simple,  as  to 
tfiskte  the  strongest  admiration  of  the  Author  s  powers,  and 
he  deepest  regret  at  their  frequent  misapplication.  Inthe  pre- 
kki  io  Ums  sermon,  he  accuses  some  ^  worthy  hand'  of  having 
^  atoleo  it  from  him  in  the  King's  Chapel.'  From  this  dis- 
burse we  shall  select  two  or  three  passages. 

'  It  18  as  difficult  for  us,  who  date  our  ignorance  from  our  first  beine, 
io4,  vere  still  bred  up  with  the  same  infirmities  about  us  with  which 
re  were  born,  to  raise  our  thoughts  and  imaginations  to  those 
DjreHectual  perfections  that  attended  our  nature  in  the  time  of 
QA  cence,  as  it  is  for  a  peasant,  bred  up  in  the  obscurities  of  a  cottaee, 
b  fansy  in  Us  iftind  tke  unseen  splenoors  <^  a  court.— -But  by  ratmg 
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potitivea  by  their  priTativi^s,  and  oiher  sets  of  reason,  by  wliidi 
diecaurac  supplies  the  want  of  the  reports  uf  senGB,  we  maf  collect 
the  exd'llency  «f  the  unilerstanding,  tlien,  liy  the  glorioas  r 
it  tiow,  and  ga&s  at  the  Hatcliness  of  the  building  by  the  magnifi 
of  its  ruins.— All  those  arts,  rarities  and  iuvetitions  whicti  i 
minds  gaze  at,  the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  relicU 
of  an  intellect  defaced  with  sin  and  time. — We  admire  it  now,  only  u 
anlinuarieti  do  a  piece  of  old  coin,  for  the  stiimp  it  once  bure,  ai 
for  tnose  vanishing  lineaments  and  disappearing  draughts  that  r 
upon  it  at  present  — And  certainly  that  must  needs  have  been  very 
gturious,  the  decays  ol  which  are  so  admirable.—  He  that  is  comely 
when  old  and  deciiped,  surely  was  very  beautiful  when  he  iraa  young. 
— An  Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  tin  Adam,  and  Athena  but  the 
rudiments  of  Paradise.*  pp.  213 — 214. 

■  It  nns  not  then,  rs  it  is  now,  nhere  the  conscience  has  only  power 
to  disapprove,  and  to  protest  against  the  exorbitances  of  the  paaHooi, 
nndrnihcTto  wish,  than  make  them  otherwise. — The  voioe  of  cnn- 
Kcienoe  now  is  loiv  and  weuk,  chastising  the  passions  us  old  Eli  did  bit  T 
sous,  "  Not  so,  my  sons,  not  bo.*" — But  the  voice  of  conscience  tiien  I 
was  not.  This  should  or  this  ou^ht  to  be  done  ;  but  This  tiiuit,  thii  li 
shall  be  done. — It  spoke  like  a  legislator ;  the  thing  spoke  was  a  kw,  I 
and  thii  ninnoer  of  speaking  it  a  ne^v  obligation.'  pp.  Sib'. 

'  First,  fur  the  grand  leadingoSection  of  all,  which  is/'itr. — Tkii  ii  I 
the  great  instrument  and  engine  of  nature,  the  bund  and  cement  of  I 
■Bciety,  ttic  spring  and  spirit  of  the  universe. — Love  is  sticli  an  I 
afl'ection,  as  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the  soul>  a*  tbt  I 
aoul  to  be  in  that.— It  is  the  whole  man,  wrapt  uii  into  one  deaire;  | 
all  the  powers,  vi{;Dur,  and  faculties  of  the  soul  uoridged  into  on 
mclidalion  —  .\nd  it  is  of  that  active,  restless  nature,  that 
must  of  necessity  exert  itself  i  and  like  the  jlrp  to  ubicb  it  it  u  | 
often  compared,  it  is  not  a  free  agent,  to  chuse  whether  it  will  ti 
or  no,  but  it  strenma  forth  by  natural  results  and  unavoidaUt  I 
emanations  :  to  that  it  will  fasten  upon  an  inferior,  unsuitable  object,  I 
rather  than  none  at  all  —The  soul  may  sooner  leave  off  to  subtiM.  I 
than  to  love  ;  and  like  the  vine,  it  withers  and  decays  if  it  has  notfaing 

to   embrace Now   this  aifection.  in  the  state  of  innocence,  was 

happily  pitched  upon  its  right  object  -,  it  ilanied  up  in  direct  ferton 
of  devotion  to  God.  and  in  collateral  emissions  of  charity  U  in 
neiglibour. — It  had  no  impure  heats  in  it,— It  was  a  vestal  and  a  vilgia 
fire.'  pp.  218— 2iy. 

Ill  &  Mirmon,  (not  we  believe  referreil  to  In  the  Selection  be- 
fore us,)  preaclied  at  Oxfurd,  from  Luke  xxi.  15.  theic  is  a  vrrj 
ailigulai-  |i.issai{L-,  »l)icli  we  shall  ijuutc  from  Suuth'tt  6fth  V*- 
luuie.  The  wliule  discourse  is  fraught  nith  imporlant  insUnc- 
,  tion,  and  as  it  ia  especially  aiipliiablc  to  the  depraved  i[]y)JetiU 
.fur  *  tricksey.  phraiiee'  and  uverchurged  ortiatnetil,  so  pl^ya- 
,  Jcot  ia  the  )>rescut  day,  we  sliull  be  souirMvliat  lar^  in  oVir  ei- 

.*  A  secotul  property  of  ihe  ability  of  speech,   coHfcrrad'  by 
*  Christ  upon  bis  Apostles,  was  its  uaa0i;ctea  pluuiKM  lUldWB* 
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plicUy;  it  was  to  be  easy,  obvious,  and  familiar;  with  oothiug 
jii  it  strained  or  far-fetched  ;  no  alTected  scheme  or  airy  fancies, 
above  the  reach  or  relisli  of  an  ordinary  apprehension  ;  no,  no- 
thins;  iif  all  this  ;  but  thoir  ^rand  suhjcct  wasTiuth,  and  con* 
aequently  above  all  those  )>oiit  arts,  and  poor  additions ;  as 
not  beinir  capable  of  any  greater  lustre  or  advautaf^^,  than  to 
appear  just  as  it  is.  For  there  is  a  certain  majesty  in  plainness, 
as  the  proclamation  of  a  prince  never  I'risks  it  in  tropes,  or 
fine  cooceits,  in  numerous  and  well  turned  periods,  but  com* 
wnandM  in  sober,  natural  expnnisions.  A  substantial  lieauty, 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  nature,  needs  neither  p^iint  nor 
patch  ;  thiu^  never  made  to  adorn,  hut  to  cover  somethinp^ 
that  would  be  hid.  It  is  with  expression,  and  the  clothin<;  of 
a  man^s  conceptions,  as  with  tlie  clothinfc  of  a  man's  body. 
All  dress  and  ornament  supposes  imperfection,  as  designed  only 
to  supply  the  body  with  somethins^  from  without  which  it 
wanted,  but  had  not  of  its  own.  Giudery  is  a  pitiful  and  a 
mean  thin^,  not  extendini;^  fartlicr  tlran  the  surface  of  the  lK>dy. 

And  thus  aiso  it   is  with  the  most  neccssarv  and  im- 

portant  truths ;  to  adorn  and  clothe  them  is  to  cover  them,  and 
that  to  obscure  them.  The  otenial  salvation  and  damnation  of 
souls,  are  not  tiiins^s  to  he  treated  of  with  jests  and  witticisms. 
And  he  who  thinks  to  furnish  himself  out  of  plays  and  ro- 
manced with  lans^iaj^e  for  the  pulpit,  shews  himself  much  fitter 
to  act  a  part  in  the  Revels  than  for  a  cure  of  souls. 
*  **  /  tpeak  the  wordn  of  Moberness^  said  8t.  Paul,  Acta 
xxvi.  25.  And  1  preach  tiief^ospel  not  with  the  enticing  wordi 
of  wuMn'9  wisdom^  1  Cor.  ii.  4.  This  was  the  way  of  the 
Apostles*  discoursing^  of  thin^  sacred.  Nothing  here  of  th9 
fringes  of  the  North'$tar ;  nothing  of  natnre^s  becomina  nn- 
natural ;  nothin:^  of  the  down  of  angeltt*  wings^  or  the  oeov^ 
Hftd  locks  of  cherubims ;  no  starched  similitudes  iotrbduced 
with  a  thas  have  J  seen  a  cloud  rolling  in  its  airy  mansion^ 
and  the  like.  No,  these  were  sublimities  above  the  rite  of  the 
apostolic  spirit.  For  the  Apostles,  poor  mortals,  were  content 
to  take  lower  steiis,  and  to  tell  the  world  in  plain  terms,  thai 
he  who  believed  should  be  savedy  and  thai  he  who  believed 
noi  should  be  damned.^ 
.  The  eritiaism  of  this  passage  is  perfectly  sound,  and  very  for- 
cibly expressed ;  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  last  para- 
graph, thougli  undeniably  correct  in  principle,  was  dictated  by 
a  feeling  less  laudable  than  anxiety  for  the  observance  of  deco- 
ruiD  and  stmpliciiy  in  pulpit  exercises.  The  sarcasm  is  plainly 
levelled  at  Jeramy  Taylor,  and  is  a  just  exposure  of  his  de- 
fects ;  but  it  is  neither  a  fair  nor  an  honourable  representation 
of  his  general  manner,  it  is  not  character,  but  caricature ; 
tbe  axpressiopa  tbemadvea  are  singled  out  in  maUce,  without 
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any  regard  to  llie  redeeming  boatitles  of  Taylor'i  hifgpttige'iM 
conception.  There  can  be  ho  question  that  tbM''fitfetaldo 
phrases  ahd  *  starched  similitudes'  were  really  ofJ^hiK^  MfliB 
sounder  taste  and  finer  ear  of  Hlouth  ;  hat  we  Itfe  pUniMttd 
that  llie  real  araoamen  was  to  he  found  in  the  gfrB*lrt  !*[>*• 
tation  of  iiis  illustrious  rival.  It  is  an  agsrrayatiinbf.thedutel 
that  Taylor  died  the  year  before  this  sermon  was  pr^aiialiltiiL  im 
if  it  wa^  meant  as  a  cautionary  rebuke  to  the  teir^ila  attfl  ili- 
sipid  imitators  of  that  great  man's  worst  pecaliafitim^ '  i<|p^ 
feeling  would  also  have  dictated  a  fervid  eulogium  on'liiaUgher 
and  inimitable  excellences.  ' 

Art.  IV.  The  Hi.stori/  of  Small-Pox*  By  James  Mooret  Member  of 
the  Royal  CoHege  of  Surgeons  of  London.  Surgeon  to  the  Second 
llegimetit  of  Life  Guards,  and  Director  of  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment     pp.   312.     Price   i2s.    London.  1815.  ' 

The  Hifitvry  and  Practice  qf  Vaccination.  ByJara6s  Moore,  pp.  SOCL 
Price  98.     London.  1817. 

Xl/^IIETHER  the  recently  proposed  substitute  for  Stiall- 
^^  Pox,  be  an  actual  and  sale  security  as^ainst  ile  inflioeiice,' 
is  a  question  of  decidedly  paramount  interest ;  and  it  (■"a* 
question,  the  discussion  of  which  is  in  entire  consonasioe ;«itll-4iie 
deciarod  design  of  our  Journal,  of  limiting^  ita  niadieai diiqifi-' 
tiiitions  to  points  that  are  not  of  merely  profeaaional  MMeni; 
Uovr  numerous  are  the  individuals,  who  at  thia  very  nomtattfe 
anxious  to  have  tlieir  doubts  resolved,  and  their  apJirebeMBtoii' 
doni^  away,  by  the  satisfactory  resolution  of  tfaia  mnMOloai 
questii>u !  We  shall  endeavour  to  eflH^ct  all  that  is  wttbin  the' 
com|>aMS  of  our  ability,  4t>wards  the  accomplishiiieot  ef  tUe  molt 
desirable  object. 

Ill  the  prosecution  of  this  undertaking*,  we  shall  wnmmk 
our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  books,  tfie  title-pagea  ef  whidi 
have  been  just  triuscribed,  incorporating  cur  own  opiiiiamon  (IM 
evifivnce  thus  placed  before  us,  and  conclude  by  making  OM  ir 
two  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Moore  haa  acquiUll 
biuiself,  both  as  kn  utnpire  and  an  author. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  when  treaiiiK|^  on  Ib^eoiijfeit 
of  contuM^ious  and  inlectious  disi^aaes,'''  we  noticed  thai  (limp  ii 
a  certain  class  of  complaints,  the  absolute  origin  of  which  iilk* 
volvcd  in  considerable  obscurity,  and  the  identity  of  whiob  WB 
do  not  recognise  io  any  of  the  most  accurate  deseriptiona  of 
cases  that  have  been  handeil  down  to  us  by  the  Gheeh  i 
Roman  Fathers  of  ni«;dicine.  Upon  the  onrtlirovr  of'  Hm 
Homisb  power,  and  during  the  suhsequent  prevalenoe  of  thft 
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Papal  soperstition  in  Euro|)e,  it  is  well  known  toall  whoftre 
conversant  with  the  history  of  medicine,  that  Arabia  beoane  tbe 
theatre  of  medical  learning ;  and  it  is  in  the  writings  <rf  that 
country  and  of  that  period,  that  we  meet  with  the  first  auth^ntie 
records  of  the  symptoms  and  peculiarities  of  Small-Pox,  as  a 
distinct  and  specific  distemper.  Bat,  did  this  distemper  arise 
spontaneously  in  that  part  of  the  world,  or  did  the  Anibiaos 
receive  it  with  the  other  contagions,  from  distant  quarters? 
And  if  this  was  the  case,  whence  did  contagions  come  to  tbein  ? 
At  what  period,  too,  and  in  what  manner,  did  this  visitatioi 
take  place?  And  by  what  channel,  and  wben^  did  the  con<* 
tagions  find  there  way  into  Europe?  Whence  originated  the 
|)racti(!e  of  inoculating  or  artificially  communicating  the  small- 
pox virus  ?  In  what  state  was  Europe,  as  it  regards  the  small- 
pox, after  inoculation  liad  become  general?  In  other  words, 
has  inoculation,  upon  the  whole,  proved  a  benefit  or  an  injury 
to  mankind  ?  The  discussion  of  the  above  points  of  inquiry^ 
will  bring  us  to  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Moore's  first  volume,  and 
thus  a  way  will  he  o|>ened  for  considering  the  still  more  mo» 
meatous  question  above  propounded,  Whether  the  Cow- Pox  be 
a  certain  and  safe  preventive  of  Small-Pox  ? — a  question  which, 
iis  we  shall  see,  involves  in  its  determination  the  lives  of  between 
thirty-five  and  thirty-six  thousands  of  individuals  annually,  in 
tbe  British  empire  alone,  and  which,  of  course,  must  have  a  coiv 
lespoodiag  relation  to  the  whole  mass  of  society,  at  least  is 
<every  part  of  the  world  where  inoculation  for  small-pox  has 
foaod  an  entrance,  and  where  its  present  substitute,  if  proved  ta 
be  efficient,  and  otherwise  unobjectionable,  may  be  bad  recourse 

Against  the  supposition  that  Uie  Grecian  writers  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  small-pox,  and  that  what  are  conceived  to  be 
accounts  of  other  diseases,  are,  in  fact,  descriptions  of  thia^  Mr. 
Moore  very  pertinently,  and,  in  our  opinion,  justly  places  the 
•nperiority  of  these  writers,  against  the  Arabians;  and  he.thon 
states,  that  even  in  the  comparatively  confused,  and  certainly 
far  less  accurate  works  of  the  Arabians,  we  meet  with  deline- 
ations of  a  disease,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  for  a  moment 
disputed,  but  will  be  immediately  recognised  as  small-pox,  while 
a<Nie  of  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  accounts  of  the  anoieiit 
cfauMtot  in  medicine,  convey  aD>y  thing  of  this  nature. 

'  Let  any  of  the  early  writers  on  the  small-pox,  Isaac  or  Rhaitfb 
^And>ian  authors)  for  example,  he  examined;  it  will  be  founds  that 
vny  describe  the  breaking  out  of  the  eruption,  its  advancement  to 
maturity,  the  difiPerent  kinds  of  pustules,  which  spread  over  the  whole 
i)ody,  mouth  and  throat:  their  occasioning  scars  ia  the  skin,  and 
sometimes  opacities  in  the  eyes.  They  also  reqonmiend  a  number  of 
remedies,  though  quite  inadequate,  to  smooUi  the  skin  and  to  dear 
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the  cjes  of  opaque  spots:  an  account  like  this  cannot  be  miMiDdefw 
stood ;  but  it  is  fruitless  to  examine  the  Grecian  [or  early  Roman] 
authors  for  any  thing  that  is  at  al)  similar.  Erysipelas,  erythemSi 
lepra,  herpes,  and  scrophula,  are  fully  described  by  them :  pimplei, 
vesicles,  and  pustules  are  also  spoken  of;  but  there  is  no  account  of 
ft  distemper  clearly  characterized,  like  the  small-pox,  by  the  Ara- 
bians, though  they  were  far  inferior  writers  to  Celsus,  Galen,  or 
Arpta^us.  There  is  also  another  disease  (syphilis)  which  it  is  pre- 
tended that  these  accomplished  physicians  had  seen  and  described; 
though  the  hints  are  so  obscure  as  to  be  comprehended  only  by  a 
few,  and  to  be  of  use  to  nobody.  But  these  immortal  authors  require 
no  defence.  Their  most  useful  and  conspicuous  works  completdy 
refute  all  such  accusations.' 

Taking  ihen  for  s^ranted,  what  indeed  we  have  ourselves 
already  assumed,  that  smaii-pox  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
and  that  our  first  accounts  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  the  Arabians,  the  question  immediately  to  be  considered  is, 
Did  the  distemper  originate  in  this  part  of  the  world,  or  was  it 
imported  ?  The  first  supposition  has  its  advocates ;  but,  besides 
that  this  notion  is  irrecoucileable  with  other  facts,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  the  spontaneous  origin  of  a  disease,  at  a  given  time, 
from  alleged  sources,  when  such  sources  must  have  been  in  ex- 
istence and  consequently  in  o|)eration  from  the  origin  of  time. 
'  The  putrid  waters  of  the  Nile*,  to  which  the  malady  in  question 
has  been  attributed,  would,  as  Mr.  Moore  very  pro|>erly  remarks, 
if  at  all  equal  to  the  production  of  the  distempers,  have  engendered 
it  thousands  of  years  previously  to  its  actual  appearance.  Dis- 
missing then  from  our  minds,  the  notion  of  Egypt  having  been 
the  nidusj  so  to  say,  of  small-pox,  let  us  pursue  our  Author  in  bis 
n  searches  as  to  the  quo  nwdo  and  time  of  its  introduction  iuto 
Arabia.  The  Chinese,  it  is  well  known,  lay  claim  to  traditionary 
records,  which,  as  to  their  date,  set  all  belief  at  defiance ;  but 
there  arc  several  historical  works  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
earliest  Christian  Missionaries  into  the  East,  which  niftke  it 
.more  than  probable,  that  the  small-pox,  and,  as  we  shall  after- 
Avnrds  see,  even  inoculation  itself  were  known  in  China  long 
before  tlicy  existed  in  Arabia  and  Europe. 

^'  There  is  a  memoir  upon  this  disease  in  the  collection  written  by 
the  Missionaries  at  Pekin* ;  the  substance  of  which  is  extracted  from 
Chinese  Medical  Books,  and  especially  from  a  work  published  by  the 
imperial  College  of  Medicine,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Physicians  of 
the  Empire.  This  book  entitled,  Teou-tchin-fa,  or  a  Treatise  from 
the  heart  on  small-pox  ;  which  states  that  this  disease  was  known  in 
the  very  early  ages,  and  did  not  appear  till  the  dynasty  of  TcheoOy 

«        ■  ■Hill  — 1^— « 

*  Memoires  concernant  I'Histoire,  les  Sciences,  &c.  des 
par  les  Missionaires  de  Pekin.    Tom,  IV.  p.  392. 
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rhichwat  about  112^  years  before  Christ.  The  Chinese  name  for 
he  mafaidj,  is  a  .singular  one,  Tai-tou»  or  venom  from  the  Mother*9 
>reast;  and  a  description  is  given  of  the  fever,  the  eruption  of 
MUlales,  their  increase,  suppuration^  flattening,  and  crusting. 

By  some  of  the  Missionaries,  we  are  also  told,  that  the 
Dhinese  worship  a  Deity,  under  the  notion  of  his  having  a 
ipecial  control  over  the  sinall-pox,  which  it  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
Sloore,  *  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  antiquity  of  that  malady 
io  China.'  That  the  virus  was  long  known  also  in  Hintlostan 
>rior  to  its  existence  in  Arabia,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  authen- 
Jcated  by  some  historical  records,  the  authority  of  which  if 
ndisputable ;  and  our  Author  infers  its  ready  commuuicatiou 
roui  China  to  Japan,  by  the  vicinity  of  the  two  countries.  It 
loes  not  appear  very  clearly  made  out,  in  what  way  tlie  transfer 
)f  the  distemper  was  first  effected  ;  that  is,  whether  the  Chinese, 
>r  the  Indians,  were  the  first  to  ieel  its  power.  Let  the  fact, 
lowever,  be  admitted,  that  the  disease  was  extremely  prevalent  iu 
he  East,  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  that  the  ancient  writers 
if  Greece  had  never  seen  it,  a  further  question  arises,  How  it  hap* 
;>eued  that  the  infection  did  not  extend  into  Persia,  and  thence  into 
jrreece,  long  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  It  is  well  known  to 
'Very  one  wlio  is  at  all  acquainted  witli  history,  that  the  commu- 
lication  between  these  parts  of  the  world  commenced,  so  to  say, 
rom  the  west,  and  pursued  its  course  east v^ardly.  It  was,  more- 
over, not  by  irruption,  but  by  invasion,  that  the  Western  Con- 
querors established  a  footing  in  the  eastern  countries ;  and  of  the 
uvaders  who  were  attacked  by  the  diseases  of  the  countries 
vhich  they  successively  laid  waste,  comparatively  very  few 
eturned  to  their  native  homes,  and  these  probably  free  from  any 
[isorder  at  the  time.  It  is  natural  enough  to  suppose,  that  the 
nfected  would  be  left  behind  by  the  returning  victors,  and  tlie 
lUtances  between  the  countries  in  question  would  be  likely  to 
estroy  any  seeds  of  contagion  that  might  have  been  sown 
jiiong  the  Persian  and  Grecian  armies.  As  it  regards  the  coin* 
nercial  intercourse  that  was  eventually  established  between  the 
restern  and  oriental  nations,  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  the 
9urney  at  these  early  periods,  either  by  land  or  sea,  were  so 
onsiderable,  as  to  afford  a  probable  explanation  of  the  assumed 
xenoption. 

*  We  may  safely  conjecture,  that  no  person  known  to  be  infected 
nth  small-pox  would  be  suffered  to  join  a  Caravan,  and  if  from 
ecident  that  ever  occurred,  there  can  be  little  doubt  Uiat  the  in- 
LM^ted  would  be  abandoned  to  their  destiny.  The  horror  entertained 
f  the  small-pox,  would  also  excite  attention,  not  to  admit  the 
ifected  into  ships  which  in  the  earlier  ages  were  small  in  size,  re- 
uiring  but  few  mariners  to  navigate  them ;  while  the  tediousness  of 
ic  coasting  voyage  gave  aftiple  time  for  the  extinctioiH  of  bfecUoi. 
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Tile  ships  of  King  Soloniun  were  titree  years  in  accomplisbiag  thrir 
voyage  lo  Tarahish  «nd  Ophir,  which  some  lia«  believed  to  oe  pofU 
on  the  Coast  of  Himlosian,  though  it  appears  to  be  cstablisliea  bt 
liile  authors  (Robertson  and  Bruce)  tiiat  tliese  towoe  were  situated 
on  the  Southern  Coast  of  Africa. ' 

When,  after  the  lapKe  of  some  time,  commercial  iDtercoorw 
was  ntlended  nitb  grt^al^irfucitilics,  and  nhea  (he  Pereiaira  had 
been  atlengfh  induced  to  overcome  llieir  original  reluctance  to 
maritime  uiiderlalviiij^,  and  to  use  the  advantages  nfforded 
them  by  their  vicinity  to  India,  ihe  dangler  of  importing  the  can- 
tegiouH  poison!)  hwanie[»io[)ortionalely  mcreased,  '  and  as abipc 

*  coining  from  India,  bolii  in  their  [lussage  to  the  Persian  tiulpD, 
'  and  to  the  ttctl  Sen,  trt-qiieii(ly  touched  at  ihe  Araliiati  ports, 
'  lliat  country  was  peculiarly  exjioacd,  and  there  accordiugl;  it 
'  waH  first  ohaerved.' 

Having  thus  at  length  found  its  way  into  Arabia,  at  a  perioil 

firopitiotis  fur  its  piojiagstion,  that  la,  when  the  fanatic  tod 
rantic  followers  of  Mahomet  were  about  to  extend  their  CooijiHat 
far  and  wide,  the  ^inall-pux,  as  may  he  ea.sily  conceived,  ncuuiL- 
panied  every  nliere  the  track  of  these  ravagers;  apreitd  itself  sot 
only  over  the  southern  provinces  of  Egypt,  but  also  on  the  wthei 
side  throiigli  Persia  and  Syria,  ll  was  still  however  preveniettfroin 
enicriu^  Kurojie  by  this  course,  in  consecjuencie  of  iIm:  suooeMful 
opposiliun  to  the  ^araceiMi  made  hy  Constanlinople.  The  siege 
of  this  city  btiej;  raised,  the  Mahometan  empire  was  bounded  bj 
the  Hellespont,  '  and  that  etilintrice  forlhe  smalUpoK  into  Europe 

*  was  barred  up.'  Thus,  it  was  not  until  th«  commeuoeraeot  of 
fhe  eighth  century,  when  the  Moors  and  tiie  Sai-uceiiB  iiirsdad 
first  Spain,  nod  afterwards  Sicily  and  Italy,  that  Europe  WM 
visjted  with  this  dreadful  plague,  which,  aided  by  that  inter* 
course  of  DQiions  and  people  which  the  progress  of  civilixatioo 
jusurcs,  ditfiisi'd  itself  by  degrees  through  the  different  divisioae  of 
4he  Eurojtean  Cunttneiit,  euteieil  the  Uriti&h  Islands,  accor^Hg 
to  Uie  testimony  of  the  test  writers,  ahout  the  ninth  or  teiitk 
Century,  and  lastly,  made  Jt^  way  into  America  hy  llw  Cob* 
<]ueror3  of  Mexico,  and  soon  '  extended  itself  over  th»t  hMOi- 

*  sphere  also.' 

What  we  have  hitherto  advanced,  refers  altogether  t«  the 
naludy  of  smulUpnx^  us  bting  engendered  and  propagated  io  the 
natural  way ;  and  in  this  acooont  of  the  origin  and  progrtws  ot 
the  conlRgion  we  have  followed  IMr.  Moore,  since  we  c«nroiw 
that  wtmiever  <lillicullie3  may  attend  (be  suggeittiuiis  uf  ow 
Author,  as  to  European  immunity  for  so  long  a  period,  tittre  '» 
cert^uuly  uo  other  more  satisfactory  way  ot  accounting  lor  wbH 
appears  lo  us  to  be  a  Hufliciently  established  fact,  that  the  <}iTCk 
#iul  itomta    j)lijf>icisiJ8  i»f  aoti^uitjf^  iierer  savr  (he    distfae' 
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ft  next  head  of  inquriry,  is  concerning  the  practice  of  inocala*- 

f^  or  artificially  comtnunieatini;  the  disease. 
b  the  discovery  oF  inoculation,  medical  science  cannot  prefer 
^  claim.  Into  Britain  the  pracuce  was  first  imported  from 
mstaDtinpple^  and  it  has  tberefpre  been  called  by  some  the  By.* 
Itme  operation.  It  was  not  however,  in  this  part  of  the  worhli 
iitke  ^uggeniion  of  thus  communicating^  the  virus  of  small  pox, 
4»  made  and  acted  U|K>n.  ^  According  to  medical  autliorities 
n  China,  the  custom  of  mowing  UiesmalUpox,  which  is  in  some 
legree  analogous  to  inoculation,  had  long  been  in  use.^  In  the 
f emoires  coucernant  THistoire,  Ics  Sciences,  &c.  des  Cbi  noises/* 
work  above  referred  to,)  we  are  told,  *  that  the  practice  was 
n vented  in  the  tenth  century,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  it 
»egan  as  early  as  the  Dynasty  of  Song,  which  was  in  the  year 
»f  Christ  590."  The  mode,  it  is  said,  in  which  the  commu* 
nation  of  the  malady  was  first  made,  was,  by  taking  a  few 
led  crusts  of'sm^dl  pox,  as  if  they  were  seeds,  and  planting 
sm  in  (he  nose ;  '  a  bit  of  musk  was  added  in  order  to  correct 
he  virulence  of  the  poison,  and  perhaps  to  perfume  the  crusts, 
iml  the  whole  was  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  cotton  to  prevent  its 
ailing  out  of  tUe  nostril.'  Respecting  the  manner  in  which 
iculation  was  practised  in  Hindostan,  our  Author  extracts  the 
Idwiog  account,  from  a  work  entitled,  ^  On  the  Manner  of 
ifoculating  in  the  East  Indies,  by  Holwell  f  which  work  wa^ 
blishcd  In  London  in  1767. 

^  ia  Hmdostan,  if  tradition  may  be  relied  on,  inoculation  haa  been 
tctieed  from  remote  antiquity.  This  practice  was  in  the  hands  of 
Muticular  tribe  of  Bramins,  who  were  delegated  from  various  reli^ 
i|Ui  colleges,  and  who  travelled  through  the  provinces  for  that 
rpbse  ilje  natives  were  strictly  enjoined  to  abstain  during  a 
)Dth  preparatory  to  the  operation,  from  milk  and  butter,  and  whei\ 
I .  Arabians  and  Portuguese  appeared  in  that  country,  they  wera 
lidbited  from  taking  animnl  food  also.  Men  were  commonly 
^etdated  on  the  arm,  but  the  girls  not  likine  to  have  their  arms  dig- 
ured  chose  that  it  should  be  done  Tow  on  the  shoulders, 
tt  whatever  part  was  fixed  upon  was  well  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
itb»  which  afterwards  became  a  perquisite  of  the  firamin :  he  them 
ide  a  few  slight  scratches  on  the  skin,  and  took  a  little  bit  of  cotton 
lach  had  been  soaked  the  preceding  year  in  \ariolou8  matter,  mois- 
led  it  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  holy  water  of  the  Ganges,  and  bound 
ilpon  the  punctures.  During  the  whole  of  this  ceremony  the 
amin  always  preserved  a  solemn  countenance,  and  recited  the 
lyer  appointed  in  the  Attharva  Veda  to  propitiate  the  Goddess  who 
>erintends  the  Sinall-Pox.  The  Bramin  then  gave  his  instructions,^ 
idh  were  religiously  observed.  In  six  hours  the  bandage  was  to  be 
«a  off,  and  the  pledget  to  be  allowed  to  drop  spontaneously.  Early 
!  next  morning  cold  water  was  to  be  poured  on  the  patient's  head 
I  shoulders,  and  this  was  to  be  repeated  till  the  fever  came  on* 
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The  ablution  was  then  to  be  oiTiittcd ;  but  as  soon  at  the  eruptimi 
appeared  ,  it  was  to  be  resumed  and  persevered  in  every  morning  and 
evening  til)  the  crusts  came  off.  Whenever  the  pustules  should  begn 
to  change  tlieir  colour,  they  were  all  to  be  opened  with  a  fine  poiflted 
thorn.  Continen)ent  to  tlic  house  was  absolutely  forbidden*  Tbe 
inoculated  were  freely  to  be  cxi>oscd  to  every  air  that  blev;  bat 
when  the  fever  was  on  them,  they  were  sometimes  permitted  to  li»OB 
a  mnt  at  the  door.  Their  regimen  was  to  consist  of  the  most  refth 
gcrating  productions  of  the  climate,  as  plantains,  water  melonsy  their 
^uel  made  of  rice  or  poppy  seeds,  cold  water  and  rice.* 

Wc  are  iufonned  by  Shaw,  and  other  oriental  travellers^  that 
inoculation  had  lonsr  been  practised  in  Persia,  Armenia,  Georgia, 
and  Greece,  >^ithc>ut  its  oriij^in  having^  been  known;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  Arabians  were  the  first  ubo  employed  it; 
and  it  is  a  rem  ukable  fact,  that  tbe  practice  had  made  itd  way 
from  the  Kast,  aloni^  the  coast  of  AiVica  into  Europe,  and  had 
even  been  adopted  in  parts  of  this  island,  chpccially  in  Wales  and 
in  Scotland,  where  beint;  used  only  by  the  common  people,  it  was 
vuhj^arly  called  buying  the  smal]>po^c.  Still,  however,  the 
faculty  of  medicine  either  remained  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
or  indolently  disinclined  to  investigate  i(s  clainns  to  attention, 
until,  in  the  year,  1703,  the  great  success  of  inoculation  first 
attracted  the  notice  Dr.  Emanuel  Timoni,  a  Greek,  who  had 
graduated  at  Oxlord,  and  was  now  residing:  in  Constantinople^ 
his  native  city.  This  physician  corresponded  with  Dr.  Wood- 
ward in  Britain,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  new  mode  of  pre- 
ventinu:  the  dangers  of  small-pox.  This  account  was  published 
in  th  Philosophical  Transactions  of  1714 — 16.  In  1715  a  Mr. 
Kennedy,  an  English  surgeon,  who  had  visited  Constantinople^ 
wroie  a  pamphlet  on  the  practice  of  what  he  calls  ingrafting  the 
small-pox.  These  several  ipcidcnts  failed,  however,  to  exeite 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  prolession,  until  it  happened  that  Ladf 
Alary  Wprtley  Montague,  *  then  blooming  in  health  and  baauty,* 
accompanied  her  hnshand,  as  auibassaiLlpr  to  the  Ottoman  Court^ 
ajid  was  struck  with  observing  that  in  Constantinople  there  wtf 
a  gmcral  ingrafting  of  children  with  the  small-pox,  by  a  setdf 
old  wom.'n,  wiacb  took  place  every  autumn;  and  that  the  dii- 
case  thus  CiMnmunicated,  was,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  ex- 
tremely mild,  so  much  so,  that  she  had  witnessed  no  single 
instance  of  death  from  it.  In  consequence  of  this  obserTaii<ni| 
Lady  \V.  courageously  determined  upon  the  ingraftmeht  of  her 
own  son,  which  in  every  way  so  entirely  succeeded,  that  upon  ber 
return  to  England  she  determined  to  subject  her  daughter  to  the 
Same  process;  a  detcrnunation  which  was  put  into  eflSaet,  ailA 
wliich  a^ain  completely  answered  her  ho.ies.  Still,  however,  tbe 
uuMlical  mm  of  the  time,  shewed  a  disnichnatioD  to  adopt  tbe 
practice ;   until  two  princq^scs  of  the  Royal  Household  Wern 
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tubjected  to  the  operation,  and  in  these  instanced  also  the  com- 
municated disease  proved  mihl  and  benighant.  The  progress  of 
inoculation  was  nevertheless  exceedingly  slow ;  to  medical  were 
now  added  moral  and  religious  objections  against  the  project. 
It  was  denonnced,  both  by  writers  and  preachers,  as  interferinif 
with  the  ordinances  of  Providence,  and  proclaimed  to  be  sinfuli 
ev%n  allowing  it  to  be  efficient,  whieh  was  all  along  doubted. 
So  great  and  so  successful  was  the  outcry  against  the  new 
metiiod  of  imparting  smail-pox,  that  we  are  told,  in  spite  of  the 
writings  and  recommendations  of  some  able  physicians,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  example  even  of  the  Court,  the  practice,  instead 
of  becoming  popular,  declined  to  such  a  degree,  that  from  the 
year  1730  to  1740,  it  was  almost  disused  in  £nglan<).  Indeed 
throughout  Europe  the  plan  was  almost  entirely  relinquished, 
'  and  there  seemed  little  reason  to  imagine  it  would  be  revived/ 

<  when  in  this  durmant  state  news  was  brought  that  multitudes  of 
lodUms  in  South  America  had  been  inoculated  with  much  success  by 
(.-ornielite  Friars,  as  tlie  Asiatics  had  been  by  the  Greek  old  women. 
A  physician  and  surgeon  also  began  in  the  year  17SS  to  inoculate  ia 
South  Carolina,  and  only  lost  eight  persons  out  of  eight  hundred.  But 
a  planter  inoculated  three  hundred  persons  without  the  loss  of  one. 
For  it  if  singular  that  m  those  days  all  inoculations  performed  by 
private  gentlemen,  monks,  and  old  women,  were  uniformly  sac- 
cessful :  and  empirics  afterwards  were  equally  fortunate  ;  none  lost 
patients  from  inoculation  excepting  the  regular  members  of  the 
faculty.' 

This  statement*  reminds  us  of  a  well  authenticated  occurrcnca 
which  happened  in  Sussex,  a  few  years  since,  and  which,  though  a 
little  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper,  we  shall  be  excused 
Tor  relating.  A  party  of  children  *  just  let  loose  from  school,*  we^ 
iilaying  about  the  fields,  and  one  of  them  suggested  thb  game  of 
inoculation.  Accordingly,  a  thorn  was  taReh  from  the' hedge, 
and  carried  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  children,  who  was  under 
toQculation  for  small-pox.  With  this  thorn,  the  little  self-con- 
Mituted  inoculator  punctured  one  of  the  chiUrs  pustules,  carried 
the  infected  instrument  to  his  playmates,  pierced  all  their  arms  in 
luccession,  and  every  recipient  went  through  the  disease  in  a 
mild  and  favourable  manner. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  thus  having  become  so  general,  and 
havhig  proved  so  successful  in  America,  ^  new  sensation  catne 
DOW  to  be  excited  in  Britain,  and  in  the  year  1746,  the  small-pox 
lioapital  was  erected  in  St.  Pancr^s. 

In    1754,  the  question  of  inoculation  was  taken  up  by   th^ 

London  College  of  Physicians  ;  and  this  learned  body  stated,  by 

he  medium  of  one  of  their  annual  orators,  *  that  ex|ierience  had 

refuted   the   arguments   which  had  been  urged  against  this 

|j!raotice,  which  was  now  held  in  greater  esteem,  and  was  more 


1« 

<  extensiveljr  employe*!  Iiy   the   I^iiglish   than   ever ;    and 

*  College    consideretl    it  lii^Jy  betitrficial   to   riiBiikind  ;  aim 

*  humiHo  t/eneri  valde  taiatarem  em*:  ae  e^rintimare.'  \ 
onilnlion  even  non,  however,  tuade  hut  coin i>u rati v el v  tar 
proE^ress,  being  confined  mainly  to  the  ruiDiIics  ot'tlie  nobility  ti 
genlry,  until  the  ci^lcbrated  iiiocutitlor  n^ullon  began  In  open 

*  laoHt  extensive  influence  u|>on  itN  >iucci!Sii  aud  advanccmeuW. 
'  Tlie    circumstnncea   (aiiys     iUr.    Moore)     nliich  MIendid 

proereM  of  inocuhlion  through  Greut  Britain  ore  not  flanering  le 
phiUMophiceJ  character  of  the  nation.'  '  'Twaa  fifW  riuaoanAl 
practice  followed  by  some  pour  old  Turkish  and  Arabian  WOB 
A  lady  of  quality  llicn  introduced  it  into  the  Royal  Family,  i 
among  the  higher  circles  ot  England,  and  uuw  it  will  be  shewn  ibl 
finally  accjuired  popularity  by  the  artifices  of  an  empiric. 
Daniel  Sutton,  wiih  hh  secret  nostrums,  propEigated  inoculation  n 
in  half  a  dozen  years,  than  both  the  faculty  oiiuedicine  and  euTM 
with  the  aid  of  the  Church,  and  the  example  of  the  Court,  baiifan 
able  to  do  in  half  a  century. — It  appears  however  ihat  the  f^oHM 
father  and  son,  although  they  most  materially  improved  tlie  practicri 
fact  inveDtcd  nothing.  Sydenham  had  discovered  the  great  atUI^ 
cold  air  in  8mall-po:(,  and  of  allowing  his  patients  to  drink  coldwi' 
but  he  did  not  venture  to  deviate  so  much  from  ordinary  rulM  ■ 
prescribe  purgatives.  He  on  the  contrary  was  profuse  En  exhibitk 
opiates,"—"  Subsequent  physicians  had  ascertained  that  great  bm 
fit  arose  from  opening  medicines,  and  particularly  trom  oicrcwl 
purges :  but  in  conformity  with  old  theories  they  at  the  same  tfid 
confined  their  patients  to  bed,  covered  them  warmly,  and  pronot^ 
prespiration.  But  Daniel  Sutton  had  the  liagacjty  to  entract  wb 
was  beneficial  in  both  these  plans,  and  to  reject  what  wasinjuriouc,^ 
he  exposed  hii  patients  to  the  air,  directed  for  them  cooling  drlolu  ■< 
diet,  and  prescribed  purging  and  relrlgeratiug  medicines,  bywhij 
combination  the,treatnient  was  rendered  consistent.  This  system  seen 
not  to  have  been  the  result  of  deep  study,  for  Sutton  was  na  grt 
reader,  and  his  plan  was  repugnant  to  received  theories.  But  efcl 
English  medical  man  knew  Sydenham's  practice,  and  Lady  M» 
Wortley  Montague  had  wriitt^n  titat  the  Turkish  children  wer«  vi 
fered  tu  play  about  in  the  upen  air  during  the  variolona  enwtidll 
Almost  every  modem  essay  at  ibfit  time  likewise  recommended  pOH 
gatives,  and  Sutton  only  made  choice  of  the  prescripUon  wtiich  « 
■till  in  Togue." 

Inoculation  thus  improved,  now  mxde  rapid  and  triumpka 
progress.  But  Sulion'cj  plan  of  jiennitling  the  inocidntnd  to  n 
nb«ul  iudiscriminuii-ly,  conid  not  fail  to  sow  the  Kvedii  Of  ti 
disease  more  profusely,  and  to  mttltiply  to  a  coniddwral! 
number  the  chancen  of  smalt-pox  inlftcfion  among  ihoae  wl 
from  apprehenvion,  prejwdicr,  or  principle,  still  (wid  out  n^ata 
the  art<6cial  mode  of  its  reception.  The  increasi'd  prcvalrnce  ai 
the  extr.iorilinory  t'ucepw  oi  ijioculaiion,  a.s  now  [imcuMid,  stti 
•suited  (he  attention  of  ibe  ConttocfM,  vod  Che  unctiee  st 
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aVmg  encountered  and  pretty  n^riy  vaaqiiished  eyery  dW- 
ription  of  opponents,  beoamealaoat  uaiversftl. 

*  Spain,  howeyer,  which  is  so  much  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
t  mental  acquirements,  benefited  on  this  occaaion  by  its  sluggishness* 
^e  surgeon  introduced  the  practice  into  the  town  of  Jadriqne  in 
iidalusia,  where  it  was  continued  during  forty  two  years  without 
^tending  beyond  diot  district.  In  the  year  1772»  Dr.  Don  Miguel 
imnan  made  the  exertion  of  coming  to  London^  to  collect  some  iii- 
imation  on  the  subject :  .  When  he  returned  to  Madrid  he  was 
icouraged  by  the  Court,  and  practised  upon  a  few  of  the  nobility* 
Mae  iDocolations  weve  also  effected  in  a  few  trading  citiea  which  had 
Nnmunication  with  England.  But  these  efforts  were  of  short  du- 
itiaa*  and  from  the  distinguished  inaction  of  the  Spaniarda»  inoculation 
aa  soon  relinquiabed ;  and  no  other  country  has  suffhred  so  Uitlsjwm 
MsU-pooiJ* 

The  fact  indeed  h  indisputable,  that  the  mortaKty  from  small 
ax  progressiTely  increased  with  the  idiprorement  and  progress 
r  inoculation.  During  the  last  thirty  years  of  tiie  last  century, 
I  apite  of  the  meliorated  treatment  botli  of  tlie  natural  and 
rlificiaily-acquired  distemper,  deaths  from  this  source  had 
UKmeated  by  ten  to  one ;  and  the  result  of  careful  oaloula- 
ooa  on  this  head  instituted  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  and  Dr, 
fettsonae  made  the  average  numbers  amtually  fatting*  yictioM  to 
mall-pox  in  the  British  Islands,  to  be  between  M  and  36,0M 

*  But  this  immense  and  increasing  consumption  of  human  Hves 
says  Mr.  Moore)  was  not  the  sole  eWl  produced  by  this  distemper ; 
>r  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sunrivors  were  pitted  and  disfigured ; 
me  lost  one  of  their  eyes,  a  few  became  totally  blind,  and  others 
ad  tkeir  constitution  impaired*  and  predisposed  to  a  variety  of 
auiplaiots,  which  were  productife  of  future  distress  and  aomettmes 
P  death.  Theae  additional  calamities  cannot  be  reduced  to  eaP 
elation,  but  as  the  mortality  from  small-pox  was  continually  on  the 
xcrease,  these  concomitant  evils  must  have  been  bo  likewise.^ 

.  Suoh,  tiiea,  was  the  state  of  things^  when  the  proposed:  sub- 
titule  ibr  snulUpox  preferred  ita  claims  la  professional  and 
•opular  Bolice.  And  what  are  theae  claims  ?  Such,  if  tbey  can 
aaubatantiated,  an  bid  defiance,  iu  Ibe  wmjf  of  compartsoa,  ta 
very  ather  project  and  scheme  ttiat  haa  ever  bean  iavanted  ar 
aopoaed  for  the  physical  improvement  of  aooidty.  Vaaoiuatkim 
laes  DO  lass  than  promise  tba  overtfaf ow  and  final  asAiaaticw  of 
ba^eatast  evil  that  ever  afflicted  the  hunwa  raoe  ;  aAd  w«  aaa 
lawv  candidly  called  upon  to  inquire^  whether  Ihcae  aiagpnifioaai 
raniaesarelilcaly  to  be  eventually  fulfilled.  la  aanvaaaiag  ^ 
(leleBeions  of  aacainatioa,  as  a  substitote  for  smatltpax  ioooiif 
ion,  it  will  ba  right,  in  the  first  pboa,  briaAy  ta  Itaooiita  oiigin^ 
ad  deacoibo  its  early  progress*  Scarcely  Js  it  aeoeMary  ip 
icmioa  the  name  of  Jeontr,  as  the  individaai  wifth .  tibaia  dar. 
dedly  originated  the  first  fair  avowal  of  the  proposed  schema 
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or  prevention.  This  gentleman,  winlc  pmclinhiE;  surgery  in  4 
(lisli'icl  ot*  UlDuci>stersliire,  was  surpriscil  lo  fiiiil  ihut  soiiu  in- 
(liTidiial^t,  wliom  he  inuculated  for  small-pux,  rcfii>^e(l  every  al- 
lempt  Ihiit  wax  made  to  imprc^uftie  ilicir  t'rames  witli  the  virii^ 
Upon  a  Itirllier  investigation  of  this  striking  fuct,  he  found  tlut 
those  indiviiliiaJN,  id  whum  liie  iiniouiiity  existed,  had  previouslf 
conlracted  u  disenae,  when  tliey  had  chapped  hands  by  the  tot « 
milking  coH's,  that  had  a  purticulur  kiiidol  eruption  onUietrlejUB. 

'  It  appeared  {says  Jenner)  that  this  diae^ise  had  been  kram 
among  the  dniry  maids  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  ft  vague  epi- 
nion  prevailei!  thit  it  vras  a  preventive  of  gmall-pox.  Thi«  oniajon, 
I  found,  was  comiiarativelj  new  anion;;  them  ;  tor  all  the  oid  lumwri 
declared  they  had  no  such  ideas  in  their  early  diiys  ;  a  circunuianoi 
which  seemed  easily  accounted  for,  from  my  knowing  the  comtnaa 
people  were  vcrv  rarely  inoculated  for  the  sraall-pox,  till  that  prac- 
tice wait  rendcrctl  geoerut,  hy  the  improved  methods  introduced  br 
the  .Suttons.  So  that  working  people  iu  the  dairies  were  very  m- 
doni  pot  to  ihc  test  of  ihe  preveniite  pOHtr  of  the  cow-pox.' 

In  the  pruseculion  of  his  inquiries,  Di.  Junner,  however,  goOD 
found  that  the  notion  hy  im  means  universally  ohlaincd  of  ifat 
vaccine  iufccttun  being  a  secnHly  aguiniit  smallpox-  The  me- 
dical praciilioner!«  in  the  neighbourhuod  all  expressed  tlteirun- 
bt'liefon  the  sulijeet ;  and  besides  these,  there  were  many  oftlie 
farmers  and  other  people  in  the  nei^hhourUuod,  \tliu  (tgrfeil  in 
deciding  upon  its  inseciu'iiy.  Many  individuals  were  iudced 
met  will),  who  asserted  lliul  they  bad  actually  contracted  tbe 
small-pox  after  liaving  had  the  cow  pox.  Alt  this  was  certainly 
calculated  to  damp  the  ardour  of  Dr.  Jenner;  and  so  it  did; 
but  he  wnsenga^'ed  in  loo  momentous  an  inquiry,  lu  abandouit 
very  readily ;  and  he  was  soon  very  well  pleased  lo  n>^cerlain  ^t 
die  cow  AVBs  suhjeetto  a  variety  of  enipliuns  on  the  teat,  esoh  cf 
which  produced  eruptions  on  the  milker's  hnnds,  hut  thcsevefll 
arnptiona  were  not  all  security  ai^ainat  the  smntl-pox  infection. 
This  very  imporiaot  discovery  ajipearcd  to  be  the  removal  of  OIW 
great  obstacle  to  the  research  in  question,  and  Dr.  Jenner  wm 
the  first  person  who  made  any  distinction  of  kiiid  between  (beH 
eruptive  disi'ases  on  the  teat  of  the  cow.  But  our  experidieatC'r 
was  again  mortified  to  Und,  that  even  among  those  nho  h«d  OM- 
trticted  the  genuine  virus,  some  were  subsequently  subject  i^ibfi 
kinall-poK  contagion,  and  this  ditlerence  of  susceptibitity  «u 
even  obaerved  among  individual.-*,  who  had  actually  beeo  inbfit- 
•d  by  tire  same  animal.  The  perseverance  of  Dr.  JeDlier  ffUi 
now  indeed  put  to  a  powerful  lest,  :md  it  may  very  easily, bo 
adiaitted,  that  few  would  have  thought  of  continuing  the  i^ 
cearcb,  after  this  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacle  to  succe9>> 
Dr.  Jenner,  however,  still  persisted.  It  occurred  to  him  tm( 
i»  speci&u  qualiti«B  «!'  tUe  v'u'ub  misbt  vary  with  tbe  pui^tt^^ 
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Wecbarigcs  it  underwent,  after  being  secreted,  and  one  may 
ittsily  form  soioe  estiraatc  of  tiie  satisfaction  with  which  he  found 
lis  conjecture  reajized  by  experiment.  Thus  wa «  the  second 
pieat  impediment  removed  ;  since  it  was  ascertuijicd  by  re- 
pealed trials,  that  the  true  preventive  cow-pox  was  o::!y  capa- 
ble* of  being  produced  by  the  matter  in  its  earlier  sta;;t;s,  and 
hat  when  it  had  become  subject  to  certain  decompositions,  it 
mkI  no  further  power  of  engendering  the  real  disoase,  than  the 
porious  eruptions  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  With  these 
asoeptions,  Dr.  Jenner  found  that  the  immunity  from  the  vari-' 
lous  disease,  occasioned  by  the  vaccine  infection,  was  for  life  ; 
t  least  individuals  were  exposed,  without  effect,  to  the  former, 
fier  the  lapse  of  fifteen,  twenty-seven,  and  even  fifty  years, 
rain  the  latter  infection.  During  this  very  curious  investiga- 
ion,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Jenner,  that  the  preventive  which  he 
ad  discovered,  might  be  propagated  in  the  manner  of  small« 
lOX  inoculation.  This  suggestion  was  publicly  proposed  and 
cted  up  to  ;  a  general  interest  became  excited  to  investigate  the 
ijoundsupon  which  it  was  made,  and  thus  grew  out  of  the 
rfaole  ibis  most  interesting  question— Is  vaccination  an  actual 
Jid  safe  security  against  small*pox  ? 

To  the  discussion  of  this  question  we  should  now  immediately 
irooeed ;  but  as   it  is  a  possible  case  that  the  alleged  security 

f'  ainst  the  variolous  infection  might  exist,  and  yet  that  the  use 
this  preventive  might  be  iibjectionable  on  other  grounds  than 
ta'  want  of  safety,  it  may  be  proper  to  discuss,  in  the  first  in- 
tenoe,  the  minor  charge  which  has  been  adduced  against  the 
mctioe  of  cow-pox  inoculation  • 

The  vaccine  virus  has  been  asserted  by  many  of  those  gentle- 
ipen  who  have  stood  forward  as  opponents  to  its  introduction 
|Co  the  body,  to  be  a  means  of  engendering  foul  and  loathsome 
^moora.  Now,  either  for  or  against  this  objection,  no  appeal 
■m,  with  propriety,  be  made  to  any  thing  but  actual  facts ;  or 
t  least,  if  such  facts  oppose  themselves  to  d  priori  conc^tg  and 
iffcgncfices,  founded  on  the  dislike  to  reoeiving  any  thing  of  an 
iniaial  nature  into  the  human  body,  they  ougtit,  in  all  fairness, 
b.be  abandoned  as  destitute  of  any  real  foundation.  There  is, 
lOWever,  one  kind  of  reasoning  which  might,  with  more  colour 
»f  Justice,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,  namely,  that 
Qttnded  upon  the  more  or  less  mild  or  malignant  nature  of  one 
ir  the  other  poison.  The  small-pox  virus  is  allowed,  on  all 
lipda,  to  excite  more  commotion  in  the  system  than  the  vaccine 
nailer.  Now,  that  which  is  the  most  powerful  irritant,  might 
(  priori  be  imagined  to  be  the  most  likely  means  of  exciting  into 
iCtioo  and  eflfect  latent  disorders  of  the  constitution ;  and  this 
lideed  we  helie?e  to  be  verily  the  case.  Scrophulous  and  other 
iflections  of  children,  have  been  developed  by  inoculation,  mucH 
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more  frpciucniW  and  t'oicibly,  aci^ordin?  to  our  obsenrBtton,  tinn 
lias  heen  the  case  with  vaccination.  Hut  what,  as  we  faavejori 
Raid,  is  more  to  the  purpose  in  favour  of  vaccinntion,  when  phicnl 
iu  comiK-lition  nilli  arlificial  small  pox,  as  it  refers  to  (lie  aiiecifie 
rflitcts  now  alluded  to  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is,  that  wp  do  sctuaUf 
find,  by  medical  documents,  instituted  without  any  intended  re- 
ference to  tlie  question  now  in  ilisputo,  that  since  vacciiuliontM 
become  generaUy  piactiscfl,  there  lias  been,  to  say  the  vatj  ifost, 
not  the  smallest  iiierensr  in  the  nuinber,  or  nugmentatioii  m  the 
Tirtileftce,  of  thut  cbsg  of  comptainiE  which  vaocinaliun  liaab««i 
BCGiised  of  engendciiiig.  The  following;  is  a  slatomejit  rf 
di9esp;«s,  fay  a  physioiau  who  enjoyed  very  cxlensiTe  onporta- 
oitieSf  both  pnblicly  and  privately,  ui'  ubservitig  tbo  i'unditioii  rf 
the  meiropollB,  or  attcasL  of  a  very  large  riistridt  of  it,  as  iin- 
lates  especially  to  maladies  of  the  skin  ;  privately,  we  s«y,  ■■ 
well  as  publicly,  since,  as  he  gave  a  more  Uian  ordinary  share  of 
Btlenlion  to  cutaneous  disorders,  it  is  of  course  fair  to  infer  that 
bis  practice  in  this  braueh  of  the  profession,  was  p report ioiisbly 
above  tJie  ordinary  routine  of  observation.  In  tho  year  i7H, 
says  Dr.  VVillan,  before  the  publicatiau  of  Dr.  Jennet's  inqair]^ 
the  total  number  of  diseases,  which  came  under  my  notio*,  «ci> 
1730 :  the  number  of  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  SS.  In  1N8, 
total  number  of  diseases,  1601 ;  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  02. 
In  1804,  the  proportions  were  found  to  be  1015—89.  U  1805, 
1974—04.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  cast  his  eye  over 
tliese  proiiDrlions,  will  directly  nee  that  vaccination  had  added 
nothing  to  the  mass  of  cutaneous  malady,  as  scanned  by  the  pro- 
verbially accurate  and  unprejudiced  obHerrations  of  the  Ute  Dr. 
Willan. 

But  it  may  give  the  ncfration  of  the  charge  against  tlie  oow- 
pow  on  this  bead  more  force  still,  if  we  extract  the  foHowli^ 
account  from  5Mr.  Frye,  Surgeon  (o  the  Glouccslcr  Infirmaiy. 
This  gentlemen   Btates   that  *   a  more  healthy  desoriptioD  oT 

*  human  beings  does  not  exist,  nor  one  more  free  from  HhrOWe 
'  cntaneaus  imputities,  than  (hat  which  sudcra  most  from  oow- 

*  pox,  by  reason  of  their  being  employed  in  dairies.'  Andte- 
tber,  <  the  Gloucester  Intinnary,  one  of  the  largest  provhxiil 
'  Hospitals,  ta  situated  in  a  county  in  which  ncctdentul  cuw-.poi 
'  has  been   prevalent  from   lime  immemorial;   many   Imadredt 

*  amoni;  the  labouring  people  have  had  the  cow. pox  ainee  rb« 

*  establishment  of  that  institution,  and  that  more  severely  Diiti 

*  is  generully  the  case  in  artiliciul  vaccination ;  and  yet  noti 
'  single  patient  has  applied  to  the  Infirmary  in  half  a  century  fbr 
'  the  relief  of  any  disease  local  or  constitutional,  nrhicli  be  « 
'she  imputed  or  pretended  to  trace  to  the  cow-pox.     And  k( 

*  it  be  repeated  and  reiuembercd,  that  the  artificial  in  so  respftt 
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^  tVifiers  frotB  the  accidratal  cow-pox>  exc^t  in  being  generally 
*  less  virulcHit.^ 

.  Tbese  facts  and  observations  we  conceive  to  be  quite  suffident 
answers  to  the  question,  which  we  allow  to  be  a  natural  and 
Very  important  one— Does  the  cow-pox  inoculation  leave  any 
bad  humours  behind  it  ?  And  (his  is  now  the  great  problem  that 
remains  for  investigation — Is  vaccination  as  absolute  a  pre* 
Tentive  of  the  natural  smalNpox,  as  variolous  inoculation  ?  When 
ure  admit  that  there  are  sonic  reasons  to  doubt  of  this  being  the 
ease^  wc  shall  hope  to  be  absolved  from  any  imputation  of  par- 
tiality, that  may  hitherto  have  aj)peared  to  characterize  the 
present  paper.  It  does,  we  confess,  seem  to  us  still  problematical^ 
whether  the  vaccinated  stands  precisely  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  inoculated  child,  as  to  smali-))ox  immunity.  Should^ 
however,  tlieantivaccine  reader  take  courage^from  ttiis  admission^ 
and  conceive  that  all  we  have  hitherto  advanced,  has  been  for 
the  purpose  of  antithetically  as  it  were  arguiQg  for  the  ineffi* 
ciency  of  the  new  practice;  we  must  at  once  overtlirow  such 
itaticipations,  by  explicitly  stating  it  as  our  opinion,  that  should 
U  be  even  proved — and  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case — 
that  the  preventive  efficacy  of  the  vaccine  virus,  is  in  any  measure 
less  than  the  variolous,  we  think  that  its  positive  virtues'  have 
been  evincerl  upon  too  large  a  scale  to  permit  the  possibility  of 
comparative  effect  to  have  any  weight. 

<  la  making  the  estimate  (says  Mr.  Moore)  of  the  comparative 
fSulqres  of  inoculation  and  vaccination,  an  error  has  been  committed 
by  conipBring  the  results  of  the  primary  practice  of  vacciuation, 
\rith  thpse  ot  the  most  improved  state  pf  variolous  inoculation;  for* 
getting  that  when  the  latter  operation  was  introduced,  failures  of  every 
Uird  were  far  more  frequent  than  of  late,  and  that  eveb  the  deaths 
aiBounted  in  early  practice  to  one  in  fifly.  In  like  manner,  vacci* 
aation  on  its  first  introduction,  was  sometimes  so  misconducted* 
that  two  children  in  a  workhouse  were  actually  destroyed  by  iti 
feltfaougfay  when  skilfully  practised,  it  is  really  less  dangerous  than 
opeaiug  a  vein,  or  even  cutting  a  corn.  A  multitude  of  lesser  mistakes 
were  then  committed  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  profession,  who» 
ie^ved  by  analogy  imitated  too  nearly  the  plan  of  the  small-pox 
aitculalioa:  and  many  were  not  si^ciently  aware,  either  of  tbd 
deterioration  to  which  vaccine  lymph  is  subject^  or  of  the  misabiefs 
which  arise  even  when  the  lymph  is  pure  from  the  vaccine  process 
being  interrupted  or  disturbea  by  violence  or  by  disease. 

*  The  number  of  failures  (continues  our'  Author^  fr6m  all  these 
sources  of  error,  in  early  practice  has  been  considerable.  It  is 
therefore  too  soon  at  present  to  compute  and  compare  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  small-pox  has  occurred  afler  inoculation  and  vacci* 
nation.* 

Now,  convinced  as  we  are  ready  to  avow  ourselves^  of  tb« 
merits  of  vaccination,  we  arc  nevertheless  tree  to  confess  that 
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there  nppear  to  us  to  be  two  objectionable  points  in  (he  extrut, 
which  we  have  just  made  from  Mr.  Moore's  volume.  Failures, 
lie  says,  of  all  kinds,  nere  common  in  the  early  periods  of 
inoculation,  aa  they  have  been  in  the  present  early  stages  of 
vaccination.  Tlicae  failures,  however,  at  leost  in  the  majority 
of  caties,  referred,  we  believe,  rather  to  the  manacfenieDt  of  the 
induced  complaint,  tlian  to  any  preventive  efficiency  in  thH 
complaint  itself.  If  deaths  from  inoctdation  were,  vrlien  the 
practice  wn.s  firijt  established,  one  in  fifty,  it  wa.'i  not  because 
natural  small-pox  succeeded  to  the  artificial,  and  thus  cat  off  tit 
\ictims;  but  because  an  erroneous  treatment  was  adopted  of 
the  patient  after  he  had  been  subjected  to  the  luuculatiu^  process. 
It  does  therefore,  we  confes-i,  appear  to  us,  a  kind  of  rtite  Ji 
guerre  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Moore,  llius  to  confound  tUft  two 
questions  of  the  comparative  virulence  of  tiie  two  diseases,  ivitb 
their  comparatively  preventive  power.  But  we  have  a  bUII 
further  objection  to  the  practice  of  apologizing  for  cow-pox 
failures,  by  referring  to  the  oversight  and  mistakes  of  earlj 
vaccinators,  and  that  is,  that  while  such  an  aiipcal  may  serif 
the  particular  purpose  of  the  vaccine  ]>artisan,  it  is  calculated 
to  create  unnecessary  apprehensiouij,  on  the  j)art  of  the  celatiTet 
and  friends  of  those  children  who  have  been  subjected  to  Ibf 
process,  while  it  was  practised  in  all  this  condition  of  all^jed 
uncertaiuty, 

Vaccination  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  any  thing  to  (etr 
from  the  most  open  conduct  on  the  part  of  its  friends.  Jjtt 
the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Moore's  book,  which  are  regiBtot 
and  records  of  facts,  have  their  due  weight  with  such  as  htft 
any  doubts  on  the  subject  of  the  cow-pox  matter  being  bii0!> 
cienlly  elGcacioua  to  authorize  their  acquiescence  in  Ibe  prMtio^ 
or  to  enable  them  to  look  with  confident  satisfaction  upon  siiok 
of  their  children  as  have  been  subjected  to  vaccine  inoculation. 

'  In  the  year  ISIS,  a  Report  was  published  by  the  imperial  Initi* 
tution  of  France,  stating  that  2,671,662  subjects  had  been  properly 
vaccinated  in  France,  of  whom  only  seiien  cases  bad  aflerward  taloA 
the  small-pox;  and  it  was  added  that  the  well  authenticated  instaooet 
of  persons  taking  the  small-pox  after  variolous  inoculation,  are  pro* 
porliooably  far  more  numerous.' 

Mr.  Moore  very  candidly  admits,  that  the  Trench  medical 
reporters  had  not  however  sufficient  grounds  for  this  con* 
elusion,  especiitlty  as  more  of  tlie  vacclualcd  might  afternartlf 
C'>t).ruct  the  smail-pox. 

nciaii'J  {adds  our  Author)  no  registers  have  been  kept  of  l*^ 
«. '  ,  'i.i;  r!;^  success  of  some  charitable  institutions  provfll 
ll;.,  ii.ii  is, properly  conducted,  there  will  be  vetrfc^ 
ti  :iiiigHoflpitalofLondon,  this  practice  wasmtn 
. J. ,  dii!l  though  the  children  ore  "'        ' 
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Uonally  exposed  to  the  infection  of  small-pox,  yet  in  sixteen  years 
only  one  slight  case  has  occurred  in  whicfi  a  variolous  cmption  was 
suspected.  In  the  York  Military  Asylum  there  has  been  the  same 
success.  The  National  Vaccine  establishment  was  founded  by  Go- 
Ternment  in  the  year  1809;  and  in  eight  years  to  January  18 1 7,  there 
bad  been  yaccinated  by  the  surgeons  of  that  institution  in  London 
and  its  yicinityy  S^,369  persons.  And  although  the  small-pox  had 
been  constantly  prevalent,  yet  at  that  period  only  lour  of  the  above 
number  were  known  to  have  contracted  the  small  pox,  which  is  about 
one  in  S592  cases,  and  in  those  four  the  disease  appeared  in  a  miti- 
^ted  form,  and  without  danger*.  From  these  authenlicated  facts 
It  is  <{uite  certain,  (continues  Mr.  Moore)  that  failures  of  vaccination, 
when  the  process  is  regular,  and  the  constitution  fully  influenced, 
are  exceedingly  uncommon;  and  as  the  vaccine  and  variolous  in- 
fection coincide  in  so  many  points,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  conclude, 
that  the  former  will  never  fail  to  prevent  the  small  pox,  except  id 
those  very  rare  and  peculiar  habits  which  are  susceptible  of  con- 
tracting the  small-pox  oftener  than  once.' 

This  inference  of  Sir.  Moore  may  be,  and  very  probably  is,  a 
just  one.  But  we  repeat,  that  even- allowing  the  possibility  of  a 
arcule  of  difference  between|  the  preventive  efficacy  of  the  two 
inocnlations,  we  contend  that  the  facts  simply  of  the  case  are, 
when  viewed  in  an  impartial  manner,  beyond  all  measure  in 
fayodr  of  the  vaccine  practice.  Against  the  suggestion,  that 
genvAne  vaccination  may  perhaps  only  prove  preventive  of 
small-pox  influence  for  a  certain  time,  and  that  after  this  period 
tbelnciividual  becomes  less  safe,  we  may  adduce  the  Gloucester- 
Aire  rustics,  who  have  been  shewn  to  be  insusceptible  of  the 
fcinall-pox,  even  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  from  their  having 
bs^en  naturally  vaccinated ;  and  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  of 
oittters^  that  although  the  natural  cow-pox  may  secure  against 
TaHoIous  influence  for  life,  the  artificial  infection  may  be  without 
this  power,  we  think  it  fair  to  allege,  that  in  both  instances  the 
Yiras  is  received  into  the  system  by  a  species  of  inoculation,  aiid 
that  therefore  on  the  ground  of  analogy  alone,  we  should  infer, 
ibat  if  inoculated  variola  proves  a  preventive  of  the  natural 
sniall-pox,  the  inoculated  vaccine  .matter  would  be  likely  to 
display  equally  preventive  efficacy  with  that  which  should  be 
conceded  to  the  matter  less  artificially  introduced. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  our  conclusion  is,  after  the  most  careful 
Calculation  and  balancing  of  the  pro  and  con  of  the  argument, 
that   vaccination  ought   to   be   thankfully   seized  hold   of  and 

♦  The  fact  of  the  mild  and  mitigated  forms  in  whicli  .^mali-pox 
subsequent  to  vaccination  almost  without  exception  <)p)><  jr^  i>  U'^t 
we.  think  in  general  sufficiently  insisted  on.  For  our  own  pn;:  v.  j 
ibould  have  next  to  no  apprehension  as  to.ihe  rt&ah,  vv\  to  u  -  to  ^  .: 
at  this  moment  small-pox  break  out  amoug  the  vigciaalcd  ^Liilui-ja 
•f  our  own  families,  or  the  families  of  our  friends. 
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universally  adopted,  as  a  sufficiently  !!afe  prcservaflTe  n^idlrit 
cue  of  (he  most  noxious  and  fearful  of  all  llie  malacW^  to  wlik^ 
tite  huinan  frame  19  inciduot,  aud  that  even  tlie  eximvtiuK  of  tliii 
pest  niislit  be  fairly  uiitldpated,  coulil  tlic  pulilic  be  hrougiitto 
mi  uiianioiity  of  senlimciu  uii  lliia  must  iiiierfstiiiir  sulyect 

We  extract  the  I'ullowiiig  hiuis  from  Mr.  j\ioort!,  williDUt 
eoiamitting  ourselves  to  the  apjiruval  uf  arbitrary  uiid  cufrmo 
measures  on  tlie  port  of  Oovprnftienl,  even  in  cones  wlirra 
■Qch  extensive  ^oud  might  be  eit'ci'teil  by  the  i^xerfiM  Of 
legislative  authority.  The  extract  forms  the  ci)ncli;siuii  ol'  Mf. 
Moore's  Tolnoiea, 

*  In  ancient  Home,  parents  posscMcd  the  barbarous  potverofiil- 
nictiog  death  upoD  their  children.  British  parents  only  claim  tliat 
of  inflicting  on  them  a  diseasie  which  kifia  a  portion,  anJ sprrmis  iit- 
JeQthn  to  thote  around,  that  till  lately  dettroyed  one-tenth  of  llio 
human  race.  Since  we  hav«  lost  the  privilege  of  Itouian  pareatti 
surely  that  of  indirectly  comuittiug  infanticide  is  nut  irorlh  re- 
taining. This  is  for  the  consideration  of  legislators,  i»Iio,  by  n  roi*- 
<ier;ite  exertion  of  those  powers  delegated  to  tliem  t'nr  the  nuUtc 
good,  might  in  a  very  short  time  totally  extinguish  the  sraay^ioX. 
And  when  this  shall  have  been  efi'eci.ed,  not  only  the  VnccinOi  bjf 
becaming  Daeless  nill  be  neglected,  but  even  ihis  bnjk,  alas!  upoo 
the  Vaccine  will  sink  into  oblivion.  Perhaps,  however,  soim  fo(- 
tunate  tracts  may  be  preserved  on  the  duf^ty  slielves  of  curioiu 
libraries,  to  untold  to  future  antiquaries,  the  Iionours,  then  htr^J 
credible,  of  the  variolous  pestilence,  and  to  reveal  to  then  the  £»< 
covcry  of  Jeuner ;  whose  name,  or,  in  strange  tongues,  a  ieaai 
imitating  his  uarac,  is  now  articulated  through  the  wurld^  ib  loitl, 
houses,  and  palaces,  na  a  household  word.' 

On  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Moore  as  an  autW. 
aud  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  vacduc  cause,  our  limits  coinnd 
lis  to  be  brief.  Considering  the  two  volumes  before  lis  in  tlie 
light  of  literary  productions,  we  do  not  hesitate  lo  say  tlint  lh« 
lii'st  is  far  more  creditable  to  (he  writer  than  the  sct-ouiU  K 
certain  charm  and  interest  pervaded,  iudeed,  the  Treatise  va 
Small-Pox  which  ne  in  vain  look  fur  in  thv  K-t9.iy  on  tjr. 
Jennet's  invaluable  discovery.  And  what  we  consider  still  inora 
reiuurkallo  w,  that  the  volume  on  va(-(;inatio]i  presents  seve^u 
insluiices  of  Ealse  (uste,  aud  even  of  faulty  graintiiar,  wliieh  cotilll 
not  liavc  been  expected  from  an  imlividual  so  di-niunatriBl| 
erudite  as  is  Mr.  Moore.  We  iiuiicc  these  defects,  fiol  i^a 
hope  iu  the  spirit  and  temper  0!'  critical  cavil,  but  frum  I 
feeljnf;  uf  respect  fur  tlie  talents  and  leaning  of  tlie  AUlbtTi 
and  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  that  volumes,  which  in  every  way  ' 
lay  claim  to  a  t-haracter  far  beyond  the  ephemeral  productltHtt 
of  the  day,  should  not  have  been  made  as  perfect  us  it  ajme&fs 
to  bare  been  in  the  power  of  the  writer  to  render  HieM. 
^ut  we  tliink.  it  further  our  duly  tt>  [loint  out  une  or  ttto  Mill 
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more  objectionable  features  in  tbe  second  of  the  Tolumes  now 
under  notice.  Air.  Moore  appears  to  us  to  have  erred  both 
in  propriety  and  policy,  by  endeavourinf^  to  excite  afresh,  that 
spirit  of  animosity  with  which  the  vi^ccine  cause  was  agitated 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  tbe  dispute.  As  an  historian,  it  behoved 
bim  to  be  sure  to  partici|larize  all  the  circumstances,  by  which 
tbe  controversy  was  marked ;  but  it  ought  to  have  been  bis 
constant  endeavour  to  confine  himself  strictly  and  simply  to 
Uie  facts  of  the  case,  and  not  to  impute  motives  or  to 
sound  charjres  of  interested  views  against  bis  opponents. 
To  talk  for  instance  of  an  individual  starting  up  as  an  op« 
pugoer  of  vaccination,  because  he  was  iVctting  in  obscurity, 
and  wanted  wherewitli  to  make  hiipsolf  noticed,  is  surely  not 
tbe  way  to  defend  the  cause  he  has  espoused,  or  to  silence  tbe 
adversaries  of  that  cause.  The  principal  personage,  too,  ivho 
figures  in  the  pages  before  us,  as  having  been  according  to 
Mr.  Aloore^s  representation  throughout,  actuated  by  a  principle 
of  malignant  hostility  to  Dr.  Jenner,  and  desire  to  found  l}\s 
OWD  reputation  at  the  expense  of  others,  is  spoken  of  by  our 
Author,  in  terms  wrhich,  to  say  the  best,  argue  a  temporary 
forgetfulness  of  tiie  common  demands  of  courtesy.  But  on 
ilefects  or  rather  blemishes  like  these,  it  is  painful  to  enlarge, 
and  we  desist.  Conscious  we  teel,  that  enough  has  been  said  by 
U8  in  the  course  of  tlie  preceding  pages,  to  convince  the  reader 
of  its  being  our  sincere  opinion,  Uiat  although  there  is  much 
ivhich  is  objectionable  both  in  matter  nnd  manner,  in  especially 
the  last  of  Mr.  Moore^s  two  volumes,  the  good  is  the  pre- 
ponderating quality  of  each,  and  both  are  fafghlv  worthy  the  i^t- 
lention,  as  well  of  the  public,  as  of  the  medical  profession. 

Art.  V.  The  Domestic  Altar;  or  a  Six  Weeks'  Course  of  Morning 
and  Erening  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families  ;  to  which  are  added 
a  few'  on  Particular  Occasions.  By  the  Rev.  W«  Smith,  A«iM« 
8vo,    Price  8s.  1817. 
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UAYER  is  unquestionably  the  most  sublime,  and  perhaps 
we  miglit  add,  the  most  profitable  religious  duty  in  which 
we  are  permitted  and  invited  to  engage.  The  reasons  of  this 
are  so  obvious,  its  obligations  so  generally  confessed,  and  the 
iiBiMiise  to  it  so  natural  and  so  direct,  that  even  heathens,  un- 
aicied  by  revelation,  have  gone  far  in  perceiving  its  propriety 
and  its  utility.  Tbe  Stoics  have  said,  ^^  Orabit  sapiens  ac 
vota  faciety  bona  a  diis  postulans,*^ 

If  prayer,  as  a  private  exercise,  is  admitted  to  have  its  foun- 
dation as  well  in  natural  as  in  revealed  principles,  the  pro* 
priety  of  it,  as  a  social  and  family  engagement,  will  not  be  long 
4eoieu«  ^  How  reasonable  a  thing  is  it  that  God  should  be 
^  JiOfiQUi!^  ia  that  community  which  derives  aU  its  ooaiforta 
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from  bim.  In  a  family  there  are  mercies  receiTed  from  Qod 
of  vrhich  all  fthe  members  are  equal  partakers.  How  fit  and 
becominj^  a  thing  is  it  then,  that  all  the  members  should  join 
in  acts  of  devout  homage  to  their  common  proteetor  aod  bo- 
nefactor.  The  assembling  every  day  to  worship  the  Supreme 
Being  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  happiest  effects  in  form^ 
ing  the  conduct  of  domestics.  To  recall  the  attention  of  t 
family  frequently  to  God,  tends  to  impress  the  members  of  it 
Willi  an  idea  of  his  authority,  and  of  their  dependence  upoa 
his  providence.  It  holds  forth  religion  to  them  as  a  duty 
not  of  occasional,  but  daily  obligation.  The  constant  readiag 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  frequent  imploring  of  the  panloa 
of  sin,  and  petitioning  for  grace  to  act  aright  towards  God 
and  man,  imperceptibly  convey  into  their  minds/  a  knoiriedge 
of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  God,  to  themselTes,  and  to 
each  other.  Accordingly  we  find  that  when  religious  order 
prevails  in  families,  there  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
obtain  ;  and  althodgh  evil  passions  occasionally  discoTer  tliem-* 
selves,  \vc  do  not  see  their  tiiire^fratnect  violence!  tfaegdod 
effects  of  daily  instmction  and  daily  worship,  are  manifest  in 
the  tempers  and  conduct  of  the  domestics,  amidst  all  that 
imperfections. — If  therefore  we  consult  merely  our  own  con- 
fort,  the  best  course  we  can  pursue  is  to  tread  in  the  steps  sf' 
those  godly  men,  whose  houses  were  consecrated  by  the 
daily  performtince  of  family  worship.  The  comibrt  of  families 
is  so  eftcclually  destroyed  by  careless,  idle,  unfaithful  and  di»> 
solute  servants,  that  a  remedy  for  this  serious  and  increasing 
evil  would  be  generally  accounted  a  very  great  benefit  to  cImb 
public.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  no  radical  ciira 
will  be  obtained,  till  the  almost  exploded  piety  of  former  tineH 
is  revived,  by  making  religious  instruction  and  worship  a 
stited  obb(  rvance  in  our  houses.'  Bean's  Family  fFormHp, 
If  the  duty  of  Prayer  consists  essentially  in  a  devout  tc*- 
knowledgi  ment  of  depf  lu'ence  on  the  Supreme  Being,  in  ear« 
nest  supplication  for  his  '^  mercy  to  pardon  and  grace  to  belpi** 
in  the  return  of  cordial  thunkssriving  for  benefits  already  re- 
ceived, thill,  the  obliqations  which  lead  to  such  an  exercfset 
arisfMiuairally  out  of  our  domestic  circumstances,  and -are  aa 
appiicahU  to  our  family  relations  as  to  any  other ;  and  cetiae^ 
queiitly  tLe  duty  hcccux  s  us  imj)erutivc  upon  heiids  of  families, 
ii.  kh'.r  '^Intrvt,  ?s  .u  ilieir  indivi'.liial  capacity.  In  perfect  ac* 
.  I  .'1;. 'to  \':iii!  tii;»sc  veijiiiik?,  it  will  bo  ibund  from  the  historic 
.r  ,;r  ;  (■*.  ^^.rlptiM-e,  that  the  patriarchal  families  were  early 
;.a'1v  tod  to  f.  li'^louv  v.oi'ship,  and  that  among  the  many  vilr- 
'.".  .. :i':ch  dibtii-.s^ui^lKMl  the  saintti  under  the  old  dispensatioB^ 
:•  .:r  ultcnTi-on  to  the  religious  instruction  of  their  families ImbU: 
^  '.  ouspicuous  placs,  and  is  recorded  by  the  Holy  Spirit'to  th^Mf 
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llistin^  honour.  Indeed,  this  form  of  domestic  Mid  social  wor- 
ship, was  no  doubt  tlie  first,  and  indeed  it  is  Tery  prdbafale, 
the  only  mode  of  worship  practised  by  the  patriarchs.  PnUic 
worship  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  till  the  time  of 
the  Israelitish  Church  ;  and,  then  it  was  evidently  founded  opoa 
the  implication  that  the  Israelites  were  one  family  :  and  al- 
though for  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  typical  and  spiritual 
intentions  of  Providence,  the  term  received  a  latitude  of  appli- 
cation hitherto  unknown,  it  still  retained  and  conveyed  all  the 
beauty  and  tenderness  of  its  most  restricted  sense.  •  Hence  it 
was  applicable  to  the  whole  Jewish  Church  in  its  collective  ca- 
paeity,  as  in  the  division  of  tribes,  or  the  still  more  minute  di- 
vision of  separate  households.  In  the  distributive  sense,  they  were 
denominated^*  theyamiliea  of  Israel,"  and  in  the  collective  sense, 
^  the  family  of  fiiod.*'  In  both  their  capacities,  ordinances  of 
Divine  worship  were  ^joined  upon  them.  The  former  mode, 
therefore,  while  it  stands  upon  the  same  authority  as  the  latter, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  more  primitive  and  patriarchal. 

The  attention  paid  by  the  first  Christian  converts  to  their  &• 
nailies  or  houses,  was  evidently  either  suggested  to  them  by 
their  Jewish  habits,  or  infused  into  them  by  their  Jewish  in- 
stmeters.  There  was  nothing  either  in  the  principles  or  the 
ifeiirit  of  the  new  system^  to  revolt  those  feelings,  or  require  tlie 
violation  of  those  domestic  associations,  which  had  been  wisely 
iaeulcated  and  cherished  by  the  whole  Mosaic  System.  The 
habits  to  which  our  Lord  formed  his  immediate  disciples,  and 
the  kind  of  domestic  union  which  subsisted  among  them,  were 
calculated  to  foster  the  same  sentiment,  and  evidently  intended 
to  promote  among  all  his  followers  an  habitual  attention  to  one 
of  his  most  favourite  and  important  maxims,  ^  One  is  yonr 
^  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren."    . 

The  corrective  and  the  benignant  influence  which  Christi* 
anity,  above  every  other  system,  exerts  over  the  social  feelinJB^, 
ao  'Well  as  the  rational  gradation  which  it  establishes  among  the 
otiijeGts  that  are  to  excite  those  feelings,  must  be  viewed  by 
every  candid  inquirer,  as  a  powerful  evidence  of  the  purity  and 
divinity  of  its  source.  It  passes  by  no  relation  we  can  sustain ; 
it  attends  us  in  every  character,  and  exhibits  itself,  like  life 
and  health,  in  the  whole  moral  system  of  roan«  While  it  be- 
gins in  the  individual,  and  teaches  him  first  to  care  for  his  own 
sonl,  it  assumes  this,  not  as  its  boundary,  but  as  its  centre ; 
here  it  may  and  must  have  its  source,  but  its  outflowings  must 
be  sufficiently  wide  to  reach  the  whole  family  of  man. 

Did  we  fed  ourselves  called  upon  at  present  to  give,  and 
did  we  suppose  our  readers  were  in  the  disposition  for  receiv- 
ing from  us,  admonitions  on  so  g^rave  a  subject,  we  might  in- 
dSge  in  a  strain  ot  reflections  adapted  to  awaken  a  ^  m<Nrs 
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ffcnsral  regard  to  iIm  duty  of  family  Retij^ion.  Wo  tbill 
iiowever  rflmnrk,  in  reter«iiue  cliielly  to  our  PiutesUiiit  il»- 
senlini;  rentiers,  that  in  lUmoKt  «vi^ry  tiling  rclHlini;  ta  tiu'iieslio 
(li^rattHno  8i)d  (lonic^iic  worsbip,  our  PuriUii  ani^siorB  appear 
to  have  bad  i^roaily  ilie  udvatila^e  of  U8.  Aad  if  our  estuDate 
of  what  mny  be  deaotninated  tba  Family  Pieiy  of  ibi?  inatsof 
m  dcru  professors,  bu  correct,  it  ctirtainiy  faliii  far  Khnrt  of  that 
by  wbiok  the  det^piscd  utid  perM-culcd  Piiritane  nere  <I(»tin- 
g«iBli(Hl-  'riicrc  iras  a.n  canter tiii-£s,  a  consisleuey,  a^nceriiy 
about  the  whole  of  tb^ir  cliuracU'r,  na  well  as  a  oorroctne-ia  and 
strictness  ill  their  dumeslic  itinn&^tiaicui,  whicb  dc«erve(D  b« 
tmivci'sully  known  and  universally  imiuted.  TLwir  piinciualitft 
tlieir  pefBcverance,  their  iustruclivc  piety  in  Ihoir  families,  liav* 
never,  weconoeive,  been  broii[rlU  promioenlly  beJbro  tlioM  wlM 
ctuim  to  be  the  inheritors  of  tlieir  principle  and  tbiur  piiTi- 
le^es,  There  was  iiinoug  them  all  a  principle  which  may  bo 
puiiited  nut  as  of  the  utmoiit  motneol  and  the  higiiest  vaka, 
and  nhirh  esi!ft»d  wiib  aliuoat  as  muuh  rij^oiir  amonf(  tlio 
Wly  as  amon^  the  clrrfry.  It  was  »  snored  regard  and  a  pru- 
found  subinissiou  to  the  authority  of  scriptural  ex^iinple  Mil 
precept.  They  were  nut  afraid  of  the  ternie  duty  and  ubliga- 
tion.  Hence,  they  employed  the  means  of  reliij^ioiis  iiiAtriuUioa 
aiuon^  their  children  and  domestics,  with  unlimited  faitli  iu  tin 
eflicinicy  of  those  means,  and  with  earnest  piayer  for  their  buc- 
Bcsp.  Pamily  instruction  hy  reading  the  Sciijilures  wttUex- 
posilioutt,  and  by  the  cateclietioal  mode  for  tlie  youii^tr  m^m- 
iiersof  thelionseholil,  was  onliirci'il  fretjuentiy  and  jmblioly  (  awl 
the  pastor  considered  it  as  a  part,  and  not  a  amull  purl,  ^  bis 
iluty,  to  see  Ibat  aucb  order  was  ubsfrved  among  all  (he  faiDI' 
lies  of  bis  oongrcgaiiun.  The  effect  wliieh  Mr.  Baxter's  in* 
etructioiis  atid  Ijbours  produced  in  thi^  res|KCt,  in  the  populous 
town  of  Kidderminster,  ^e  tuu  well  known  to  rctpiire  a  rope- 
lition  liere.  it  may  howevor  be  important  to  noiioe  bow  the 
practical  piety  of  the  Puritans  sunk  into  general  disrepute,  aad 
how  the  nation  in  less  thau  holt  a  ceutury  veered  about  from  the 
extreme  of  punctilioiisness  and  of  religious  enthusiasm,  to  a 
lolal  indifference  to  tbe  spirit  and  neglect  of  (be  duties  of  Cbrii- 
tianiiy.  And  it  is  lierc  obvious  to  remark,  that  as  soon  as  epis« 
Co]tac;t  felt  itself  predominant  tiod  secure,  il  be^aii  to  aosuiue 
that  tone  of  dogmatism  which  approximated  very  nearly  to  the 
filaims  uf  iufallthilily.  Not  content  witli  having  lriuna|>lied  hi 
tbe  jtolilical  strugi;le  over  the  Puritans,  (hey  luubt  be  bruidad 
and  iiooted,  and  every  term  of  reproach  aitd  execration  tlinl  tbe 
vocabulary  of  tho  langua^esupplies,  must  lie  bea^ied  u}m>Ii  tliemi 
while  those  who  had  urdiappily  sulli^rod  iu  tbe  cpiscopaUtn 
party,  must  be  canonized  and  even  aliuust  dcihcd  from  thejMil- 
^^k_JMlHa;.«f  U>Q  epincof  ftl  wtiten.uf  Uutt  Dgefuraiili  ainyl* 
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spechneiis  of  this.  South  is  to  eminent  insUmce.  He  ventures 
even  to  rati  a  parallel  between  tlie  sufferings  of  Charles  and  those 
of  the  Saviour ;  and  insinuates  that  in  severity  and  meritorioiM* 
Tiess  they  were  second  only  to  those  of  Christ.  Now  the  effect 
of  all  this  was  not  merely  to  bring  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritart^ 
into  contempt,  but  to  spread  a  notion,  that  their  eminent  prao- 
tic-al  piety,  was  the  thick  ^ise  of  a  most  hateful  and  |>estiient 
bypoerisy,  which  possessed  indeed  the  alluring  exterior  of  the 
si^pent,  but  whh  all  iris  venom .  The  tendency  therefore  was 
]k>t  to  discriminate  between  the  excellencies  and  the  defects  of 
the  Puritans,  but  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  utmost  possible 
distance  from  their  habits  and  practice.  This  disposition  was 
fostered  in  the  nation  at  large,  by  the  growing  secularity  of 
the  clergy,  an<l  the  dissoluteness  of  the  Court ;  so  that  while 
ttlere  iirose  among  the  people  in  general  a  laxity  approaching 
to  utter  indfffterence,  in  the  practical  duties  of  Q*hr»tianity,  a 
Way  was  pi*ep»ring  among  the  literary  classes  of  the  nation, 
fbr  tbflt  prevalence  of  infidelity,  which  is  at  once  tlie  unifenn 
^feet  and  the  certain  indication  of  a  general  departure  either 
from  the  faith  or  the  practice  of  the  Gospel. 

The  {Strictness  of  puritanical  discipline  f<ras  no  longer  ineel^ 
esfed  tipon  the  people.  It  was  otlious  at  Court,  and  therelbrw 
(^fild  not  be  patronized  by  a  courtly  religion.  Ethical  lectures 
and  moral  essays  were  indeed  often  heard  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  establishment ;  but  they  were  destitute  of  the  living  and 
Iftoving  spirit  of  true  religion.  It  was  enough  to  bring  any 
prscti<!»  into  discredit,  and  consequently  into  disuse,  to  deno- 
loinMe  it  puritanical,  family  worship  therefore  was  among 
the  pructioes  which. fell  into  neglect,  and  which  for  the  best 
h^lf  of  a  century  was  almost  forgotten  by  the  public  instructers, 
trnd  nearly  exploded  by  those  who  formed  the  mass  of  members 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  But  this  leaven  was  not  confined 
td  one  communion.  The  fashion  spread,  because  it  was  a  &•« 
stiion,  among  the  successors  of  the  Puritans,  too  many  of  whom 
were  attached  to  the  puritans  and  nonconformists  rather  from 
polUical  affinities  than  from  an  accordance  in  the  orthodoxy  of 
tbtfi^  ct^sed  or  the  strictness  of  their  practice.  It  was  about 
tfie  middle  of  the  last  century,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  that 
the  splritnality  of  Dissenting  congregations  began  to  revive,  and 
Irom  that  period  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  of  the 
I^itet'  of  religion.  This  has  been  particularly  exhibited  in  the 
gft>wth  of  the  benevolent  feelings,  a  disregard  of  minute  reli- 
gions observances,  and  a  disposition  to  unite  and  oo-o{ierate 
in  advancing  the  common  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  king«leai. 
The  revival  of  genuine  piety  in  tlie  Established  Church,  has 
iMFecei^ceiveb^en  muoh  later,  and  might  perhaps  be  shewn  to 
iMv^  foltoiftd  ty^  f^  90QSt<iueiies,    The  spirit  at  true  rdigtoo  is 
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to  »  de^e  contagious  ;  and  thougli  we  are  not  anxious  to  it^ 
vatice  ttny  claim  on  tlie  beliall'  of  Dissenters,  we  are  yet  su>4| 
froiD  a  univers^  principle  of  our  iiuture,  that  not  a  little  a{ 
tli&l  revival  of  evangelical  and  praciical  piety,  which  has  taki)|y 
place  in  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the  Establiiihed  Church)  is  if 
he  ascribed  lo  that  not  unholy  rivalry,  which  makes  us  all  aniif 
ions  for  the  prosperity  of  our  owu  religious  denomination. 

We  believe  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  generally  ai  __ 
orthodox  Dissenters,  the  duty  of  family  worship  is  still  rqOf 
larly  and  conscientiously  attended  to ;  though  iu  fairaess  w% 
must  confe»<s  our  suspicion  that  ilomentic  iiutruction  is  &ot  at< 
general  us  it  might  be,  and  as  it  evidently  was  among  the  Doacoa« 
furmiKls.  Perhaps  the  practice  which  has  now  become  so  vttj^ 
prevalent,  of  attending  a  place  of  worship  thrice  on  the  Lur^n. 
day,  has  been  the  means,  in  many  families,  of  superseding  tU( 
important  branch  of  primitive  practice.  The  disuse  of  this  T% 
nerable  and  useful  custom  we  cannot  but  regret.  IIuw  far  tiuf 
advantage  gained  by  a  third  public  service  may  campeusatc 
the  loss  that  Christian  families  sustain,  it  is  not  fur  us  to  deters 
miue;  we  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  decision,  coorj 
vinced  that  before  the  practice  of  family  instruction  cau  be  et*. 
tensively  revived,  it  must  be  generally  recommended  by  Chn%% 
tian  pastors,  and  be  rendered  practicable  by  new  arrangemenat, 
in  professing  families.  t 

Our  present  concern  is  strictly  with  Family  Prayer.  UpoB 
this  topic,  the  prevalence  of  the  practice,  as  it  might  secure  at- 
tention to  what  we  might  say,  seems  ti>  render  it  less  nece«^ 
sary  that  we  should  say  any  thing.  We  shall  therefore  cOD* 
tent  ourselves  with  expressing  our  opinion  of  the  most  eligiU», 
mode  of  conducting  that  service.  We  conceive  that  ther«  i* 
something  in  the  very  nature  of  prayer,  that  is  revolted  an4 
violated  by  an  attention  to  the  niceties  of  language,  and  by  v 
set  and  regular  repetition  of  the  same  words;  and  thatupOtt 
the  whole  there  can  be  no  person  freefrom  prejudice  upon  tkiit 
subject,  but  must  in  the  closet,  and  perhaps  in  the  family,  (eel/ 
that  the  natural  and  simple  eHusions  of  the  heart  are  unci* 
more  impressive,  and  much  more  likely  to  be  the  sincere  mA 
spiritual  expression  of  the  real  sentiments  and  feelings  of.  Itia. 
mind.  Every  one  must  admit  that  from  a  universal  law  of  ouft 
nature,  the  repetition  of  an  action  becomes  the  more  meojtantiy 
cftl  as  it  becomes  more  frequent ;  and  that  the  atteiitioo.  a^^f 
feeling  excited,  dimiuisli  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  habit  bcconM% 
mechanical,  until  the  action  may  be  performed  almost  uiioooy 
sciously.  We  readily  admit  that  there  may  he  various  tbing% 
to  counteract  the  operation  of  this  law  in  the  matter  of  devotipOf 
among  truly  pious  persons ;  but  as  it  regards  the  mass  of  tkii 
people,  it«  existence  and  its  cfiecta  are  hut  too  visi' '       "'  ' 
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gfreat  object  in  social  prayer,  as  well  as  in  pnbtic  pretdiin^, 
mast  first  be  to  awaken  attention,  and  to  animate  the  fedings 
bf  loTe,  and  gratitude,  and  desire.  Now,  we  are  decidedly  of 
npfniontbis  cannot  be  done  in  either  case,  without  some  Tanety. 
For  this'  reason  we  certainly  prefer  extemporary  devotion  m 
the  family,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  has  the  additional  advan* 
tage  of  being  susceptible  of  more  appropriateness.  While  there- 
fbre  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  free  mode  loses  from  its  occa- 
sional inaccuracy,  it  yet  far  surpasses  a  form,  in  its  tendency 
to  awaken  and  sustain  a  high  tone  of  devotional  feeling. 
'  These  remarks  apply  with  as  much,  and  perhaps  even  with 
more  force,  to  family  devotion,  than  to  public  worship.  In  the 
Ikmily,  where  there  are  young  persons  and  servants  who  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  urged  on  to  the  duty  by  any  innate  principle, 
My  inspiring  impulse  of  mind  towards  it  as  a  privilege,  and 
where  they  compose  probably  the  majority,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  employ  those  means  which  are  most  likely  to 
mwaken  their  attention,  and  secure  the  repetition  of  the  duty^ 
witbout  weariness  and  disgust.  With  this  view,  therefore,  heads 
of  families  will  certainly  consider  it  a  part  of  their  appropriate 
dnty,  to  cultivate  the  gift  of  prayer ;  and  for  ttiis  purpose  we 
recommend  to  their  attention  Dr.  Watts^s  Guide  to  Prayer. 
And  especially  the  last  chapter,  entitled,  ^  A  Persuasive  to  learn 

*  to  pray,*  from  which  we  extract  the  words  of  a  learned  and  ve«- 
nerable  prelate  of  the  Establishment.     ^  For  any  one  to  satisfy 

*  himself,'  he  remarks,  ^  with  a  form  of  prayer,  is  still  to  re^* 
^  main  in  infancy :  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  grow 
^  8od  increase  in  all  the  duties  of  Christianity,  gifts  as  well  as 

*  graces.  How  bow  can  a  man  be  said  to  live  suitable  to  these 
*'  roles,  who  doth  not  put  forth iiimself  in  some  attempts  and  en- 
'^  deavours  of  this  kind  ?  And  if  it  be  a  fault  not  to  strive  and 
'  laboar  after  this  gift,  much  more  it  is  to  jeer  and  despise  it 

*  bv  the  name  of  Extempore  Prayer^  and  praying  by  the 
^  Spirit;  which  expressions  (as  they  are  frequently  used  by 

*  80016  men  by  way  of  reproach)  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  sign 
^  cf  a  profane  heart,  and  such  as  are  altogether  strangers  from 
^  the  power  and  the  comfort  of  this  duty.' 

*  Still,  Forms  of  Prayer  are  of  great  utility.  For,  after  all, 
there  will  be  many  sincere  individuals,  who  feel  it  extremely 
difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  express  themselves  with  propri- 
ety in  this  service.  Difficulties  also  may  arise  where  females 
at  the  head  of  a  family,  and  may  have  neither  sufficient  cou- 
nor  confidence,  to  engage  even  with  those  of  their  own 
8ex,  in  extemporary  devotioti.  There  may  be  other  instances  in 
which  persons  converted  hte  in  life,  and  with  but  very  little 
previous  advantage  of  reliivioun  instruction,  may  be  called  to 
Ihe  performance  of  family  devotiun,  and  in  all  families  the  ab« 
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scnoe  or  the  a£9iction  of  the  head  of  the  housefa^lbdy  may  reodef 
it  necessary  that  another  should  take  his  place,  iti  coaducUng 
tlie  dcTotions  of  tlie  family,  lo  all  such  cases  we  do  most  ear- 
nestly recommeDd  the  use  of  a  form  of  prayer.  We  should 
consider  it,  under  such  circumstanceS|  as  whoUy  inexcuaabk  to 
neglect  the  duty  ;  and  therefore  every  Jamily  without  eauwptioD 
should  be  furnished  with  at  least  one  Yolume  of  domestic  prayers. 

Many  such  works  have  been  prepared  and  oftred  to  the 
public,  by  ministers  in  the  ^Sstablishment  and  among  Ae  Dis- 
senters. Many  of  them  possess  merit,  but  not  all  in  an  eoual 
degree.  Among  the  best  is  a  small  collection  by  the  late  Kr. 
Palmer  of  Hackney.*-  Another  volume  of  prayers  by  Jeius, 
edited  by  Mr.  Simeon,  is  truly  evangelical  and  devotional.  ^ 
later  volume  by  Mr.  Bean  possesses  great  excellendos^noiat 
of  language,  but  is  not  equal,  either  in  evaugeliqilfl^itimettt 
or  fervour  of  devotion,  to  Jenks^s  or  Palmer^s. 

We  consider  this  by  Mr.  Smith,  though  it  has  some  fHif^ 
blemishes,  as  a  valuable  accession  to  those  already  io  our  jiQir 
session.  It  is  much  fuller,  and  embraces  a  much  grealcx  ya- 
Hety  of  topics  tlian  any  of  its  precursors,  and  is  certainly  ,fitlal 
for  very  extcusive  utility  in  the  Christian  Cburcli.  ThecoiiW 
of  prayer  is  for  six  weeks,  morning  and  evening,  vtith  j^ddt- 
tioual  prayers  for  unusual  occasions.  Each  pray^  is  in  .gene^d 
ioDg,  but  they  possess  oiie  very  great  advantage ;  by-tlie  .|ise  of 
asterisks  and  crotchets  the  autlior  has  marked  out  those  Jiara- 
graphs,  that  may  either  be  omitted  without  breaking  ttbe  COOf 
nexion,  or  those  that  may  be  taken  together  to  toma  a.vniich 
shorter  service.  We  can  give  the  volume  our  decidedjappro- 
bation,  and  most  sincerely  hope  that  every  pious  family  tvUl  avail 
themselves  of  this,  as  one  of  the  most  comprelienpivey-  .4Dd 
most  evangelical  volumes  of  domestic  prayers  eitlanL  ,We 
cannot  profess  to  give  extracts,  but  we  refer  our  resden  ,tia,tiMi 
work  itself. 

*Mr.  Palmer  also  edited  an  abridgement  of  the  Fanfflh^Kmf 
Book,  by  the  Rev.  W.  May,  which  has  run  through  sevi^'  MMma 
«  The  PocKet  Prayer  Book,"  printed  by  the  Philantfani|rfe  .Soditji 
deserves  the  warmest  recommendation.  Its  singular  dhtfgt^ 
added  to  the  excellence  of  the  compilation,  entitles  it  todtcidwfiC* 
ference,  for  the  purpose  of  gratuitous  distiibutioni  whtdi  fera%  —  "^ 
Ji6ve»  the  mala  object  of  the  benevolent  Editor. 
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AtI.  VI.  1.1%^  'BolankU  Companion^  or  an  tntroductioh  to  the  KndW- 
ledffe  of  Practical  Botany,  and  Uses  of  Plants,  either  growing 
wild  in  Great  Britain,  or  ciiltiTated  for  the  Purposes  of  Agn«* 
cultvre^  Medicine  Rural  CBconomy,  or  the  Arts.  By  Willnia 
Salisfoary,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Sioane  Street.  2  Vols.  ISnuK 
Price  12s.    London.  1816. 

2:  A  Botanical  Description  of  British  Plants  in  the  MitBand 
CoKff^itf^,  particolarly  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aicester; 
to  which  is  prefixed,  a  short  Introduction  to  Botany,  and  the  Know- 
ledf^e  of  the  Principal  Naturul  Orders.  By  T.  Purton  v^rgeon, 
Alcester.  <  mbellishod  with  Eight  Coloured  t£ngravir.gs,  by  James 
Sowerby   F.L.S.   2  VoU.    12ino.     Price  11.  1817. 

"V^HEN  the  pompous  Sir.  John  Hill,  who  was  the  Solomon 

'^     and   Brodiuu   of  his    day,  found    that,   he  had    outlived 

his  furiu'  with  tlie  booksellers,   he  betook  himsell'  to  writing 

5am}ihk>ts  in  recommen:iation  of  his  fisKcnce  of  */".  ater-dock^ 
'lAclure  of  Valerian,  Balsam  of -Honey,  and  Elixir  of  Bavdana, 
ascribiiig  to  them  unboundeil  noeoiogieal  viiHtues;  and  tlhus, 
by  impoeing  on  the  credulity  of  the  .publio,  wiias  enabled  to 
mvfm  a  efaariot,  dress  splendidly,  dispute  at  Bfttson^s,  appear 
mt  flMsquerades  and  the  playhouses,  to  the  adsiiration  of  the 
Idglb  and  the  low  vulgar.  But  the  v^iters  now  before  us^ 
ftot  content  with  the  ephemeral  reputation  of  a  stitched,  or 
iewed  pamphlet,  advertize  themselves  to  the  public,  each  iu 
two  solid  vohnnes,  as,  the  one  a  botanic  gardener,  the  otheri 
a  mrgebn  at  Alcester. 

'  dveen  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
^  Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses, 
*'  Are  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  shew.' 
i  Mr.  !¥•  Salisbury's  first  volume  is  made  up  of  a  frontispiaee 
ef  4iis  'Botanic  Garden,  a  poverty-struck  introduction  to  Ibe 
stieace,afi  sBnglish  translation  of  Linnseus's  Oelineaiio  PlatUa: 
fibe  writer  carefully  avoiding  to  inform  us  whence  he  gets  it ;) 
aiidao^print,  nearly,  of  Galpine's  Compendium  of  British  Botany, 
afMMcd  after  the  very  worst  of  all. possible  methods — alpha- 
betkndly.  But^then  it  was  necessary  to  transform  it  thus  much, 
or  it  weald  have  been  absolutely  the  same,  and  might  have 
■objeoted  the  plagiarist  to  the  Chancellor's  injunction.  Not 
one  wopd  of  originality  can  we  discover  through  the  whole  ofU; 
though  the  Author  professes  to  be  a  .practical  cultivator  of 
plants,  a  demonstrator  of  Botany,  after  a  manner  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  the  successor  of  Curtis,  one  of  tlie  most  acute  Botanists 
this  or  any  other  country  ever  produced. 

Although  the  volume  has  been  published  subsequently  to  tbe 
completion  of  the  English  Botany,  and  of  Sir  James  E.  Smith's 
Compendium  Florae  Britaoniess,  and  to  tlie  article  by  the  sama 
aatbor  in  Dr.  Rees'  Cyclopoedia  (Plants  BritiMh)  which  tak^a 
of  Uiamost  Mo^t  additions  and  alteratioos,  Mr.  Salisbury 
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has  not  coudesceniled  to  avail  hiioself  of  tbU  assktaDce;  bw 
lelU  the  world  boldly,  tliat  ho  finds  such  deliciencies  in  tiie 
I  vorks  of  all  authors  who  have  preceded  him,  aa  to  be  under  tb* 
■eoesBity  of  putting;  his  own  manual  into  the  hands  of  hia  pufiiia- 
^  Kevertlieless,  he  is  liimself  guilty  of  having  omitted  at  least  > 
hundred  new  species  of  plants,  if  not  more. 

His  second  volume,  however,  does  him  somewhat  greater 
redit.  Here  he  has  collected  many  remarks  on  plants  useful  iu 
I  agriculture,  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine,  so  as  to  form  an 
I  instructive  and  pleasing  assemblage;  and  bad  this  part  of  hit 
'  work  been  ])ublisheil  alone,  with  the  humble  pretensions  (a 
I  vrtiich  it  may  lay  claim,  all  might  have  been  well. 
I  But  we  shall  take  leave  of  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  hasten  to  jdl 
f  «or  friend, 

'  The  Apothecary, 
*  Culling  of  simples,' 
who  it  may  be  premised  has  been  so  unreasonable  En  tbe 
geographical  limits  he  has  prescribed  to  himself  in  the  '*  Midluid 
"  Flora,"  that  we  are  persuaded  he  must  have  left  undescriberi 
Rome  hundreds  of  species.  Warwickshire,  Woroestershin, 
Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire,  Oxfordstdni 
Staflbrd,  and  Derby,  cannot  be  so  poor  in  rarities  as  we  are  led 
to  infer  from  these  volumes.  Indeed,  we  happen  to  know  that 
even  within  the  Author's  more  immediate  scope,  are  to-  be  fau4 
Scirpus  acicularis,  Dipsacus  pilosus,  Cynoglossum  sylTaticMM, 
abundance  of  Bromus  pinnalus,  Galium  pusillum,  Arenarit! 
tunuifolia,  Sedum  rupestre,  acres  of  Ulex  nanus,  Lathyrus  Bji- 
vestrh  (which  he  has  probably  mistaken  for  L.  liatifoUus,  whkh 
we  believe  not  to  be  British,)  Corcx  ampullacm,  Tjpha 
angustifolia,  Anchusa  sempervirens,  &c.  &c.  ^c.  But  besidefl 
tbeee  omissions,  he  has  not  taken  notice  of  any  of  the  new 
species  publishe<l  in  the  latter  volumes  of  English  Botany;  sudi 
for  instance  as  Myosotis  versicolor,  Valeriana  deutata,  the  new 
Scirpi,  (and  of  the  old  ones  he  has  given  only  two,  though  in  aU 
there  are  fuurlecn,)  Juncus  Acutillorus  and  Lampocarpus,tlic 
most  common  of  plants;  the  new  Grasses  or  the  new  Ka»es; 
and  a  great  number  of  others  too  tedious  to  be  enumerated. 

Nor  has  he  introduced  any  of  the  new  genera,  though  they 
stand  on  the  authority  of  the  best  botanists  both  native  aod 
foreign.  Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  Rheum  Raponticum,  Mt- 
cuius  Hippocastanum,  Delphinium  Consolida,  he  has  describetl, 
though  they  are  no  more  indigenous  than  myrtles.  Verooioa 
Triphyllos  he  says  ts  not  rare  with  him,  whereas  it  is  one  of  tba 
scarcest  plants  in  the  kingdom,  being  found  only  in  the  narrow 
sandy  tract  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Had  he  cleared  Up  tbs 
obscurities  in  regard  to  the  plants  found,  or  said  to  have  been 
found,  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  would  have  cst'entially  ooo- 
tributed  to  tbc  progress  of  the  science.     Had  h;,  for  example, 
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d  or  lit  9  and  described  fiiUy  two  of  Withering^s  Galia,  Moit- 

fif  and  MoDtanum   (Witheringii  of  Flor.   Brit.) ;    Scan- 

Oerefolium,  whieb  is  said  to  gro\f  near  Worcester;  Eii- 

m  Cbaractas  and  Cypaiisrias,  two  as  p^reat  rarities  as  we 

the  former  o^  wbich  Ray  states  that  he  found  in  Hay wobd 

t  and  which  we  believe  has  not  been  ^tiiered  there  sin^e, 

iter  is  Said  t6  gto^  at  Enville,  he  would  hay^  done  a  r6ai  i^^r- 

We  have  lieard  that  E.  Charaeias  fi^ows  at  Malvcm.  Eriba 

flora  and  Cerastium  tonscutosum,  mentioned  by  Pilkinj^otf 

**  View  of  Derbyshire/'  ou^ht  to  have  been  ascertained. 

aacum  \irgaturo,  said  to  have  been  found  about  W^orcester, 

which  is  suspected  to  be  nothings  but  Blattaria,  was  worth 

ibing  a  little  more  fully,  so  as  to  have  cleared  up  this 

• 

ith  the  Funji^i  tho  Author  appears  to  have  been  more 
ate,  and  iniiced  this  is  the  only  part  of  his  two  yolumcs  that 
ra  them  at  all  tolerable.  Of  this  difficult  and  almost 
Dwn  tribe  it  is  no  small  praise  to  have  described  more  than 
lundred  s|>eciesy  among  which  are  some  new  ones  never 
e  detemiiiied.  lie  has  given  plates  of  Riccia  gluuca, 
nilaria  elegans,  and  Pezixa  erispa,  which  do  Mr.  Sowcrby** 
:r  more  credit  than  some  of  his  English  Botany  attempts. 
rest  of  the  plates,  of  which  there  are  four,  are  of  plants  well 
ratood,  and  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  work  just  men^^ 
li  and  even  not  worth  inserting  to  enhance  the  price  of  tb# 

*.  Purton,  like  Mr.  W.  Salisbury,  has  been  mast  liberal 
a  (|uotations,  having  extracted  about  forty  pages  frote 
scau'a  Botany,  for  his  Introduction.  His  table  of  contents 
i  the  reader  to  a  disquisition  on  the  systems  of  Cesalpinus^ 
and  Toutnefort ;  but  on  turning  to  the  page  we  were 
ised  to  find  the  whole  subject  dismissed  in  two  or  three 
A  similar  disappointment  will  occur  on  turning  to  the 
iptioa  of  the  geographical  site  of  Alcester^  where  the  re*- 
cft  ia  nearly  as  full  as  the  description  referred  to. 
lom  the  whole,  neither  of  these  publioations  is  adapted  to 
i  credit  upon  the  science;  and  though  we  would  not  say  that 
M  will  be  benefitted  by  them,  yet  we  regret  that  the  Authors 
.so  little  aa  to  be  incapable  of  measuring  their  own  at* 
lentSi 
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An.  Vn.  A  Voyage  round  the  World,  from  1806  to  1819 ;  in  wlncli 

"  Japan,    Kamschatka,   the    Aleutian   hhnds,  and  the    Sandwrt 

^  Islands,    were  visited'     Including  a  Narratire  of   the    Authnt'K 

Wt  Shipwreck  on  the  Island  of  Sannack,  and  Ills  subsequent  Wreel 

^  in  the  Ship's  X^ong-boat.     With  on  Account  of  the  Present  StsM 

ft  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  their  Language. 

r  By  Aruhihald  Campbell.     Ulustratcl  by  a  Charu  8vo.    98.    Edia 

W  burgh.     1816. 

IJ^^HIS  is  a  lale  of  perilous  advenliirf,  of  hair-breaiUli  oswpe?, 
t'  and  of  0TervThehnin>r  calamities.  It  bears,  however,  m 
Pftr  as  wc  van  juilgo  from  general  insjiection  and  Romparhoa, 
F'tfte  marks  of  authenlicity,  and  exctte>i  sensations  of  sytnpatti} 
P  and  compassion  for  the  hapless  individual  whose  disAstert  il 
Mnarrates.  The  Editor  is  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Jordan-hill,  nbo 
P'fftafes,  that  he  first  met  with  Campbell  on  hoard  of  one  uftbu 
P.Mearo  bouts,  which  ply  upon  (he  river  Clyde.  His  appearance 
l^ttnd  manners,  as  vrell  as  his  miserahlu  and  mutilated  condition, 
Vswakened  the  curiosity  and  pity  of  Mr.  S.  and  he  obtain«<l 
pfrom  hiin,  at  different  intervals,  partly  in  writing,  and  partlj 
pby  verhal  communication,  tha  particulars  of  his  mel&acbolj 
f  ilory. 

r       Archibald  Campbell  was  burn  at  Wyndford,  near  Glasj^ov, 

h' '«n  the  I9th  of  July,  1787.     His  father,  who   was  a  soldier, 

K<iied  in  the  West  Indies,  and  his  mothi.-r  returned  to  Scotlwd. 

I  '  Campbell  received  the  elements  of  education,  and  ftt  aneirij 

P»»ge  was  put  to  the  loom.     A  strong  propensity  to  rambling  h- 

^  duced  him  to  quit  this  sedentary  mode  of  life,  and  at  the  mt 

^«f  thirteen  he  went  to  sea.     After  having  made  several  voyiges, 

■%e  was  pressed  into  the  King's  service,   and  in   1905,  nAue 

V-lris  escape,  and  entered  as  seaman  on  board  tlie  Thames  la- 

pAaman.     The  destination  of  this  vessel  was  to  Canton,  vt\xn 

VCampbell  was  templed,   hy    the  oifcr  of  a  handsome  gratuil) 

P^Wtd  high  wages,   to   desert  his   ship,  and   engage   with  (bt 

^'American  Captain  O'Kean,  of  the  Kclipse,  whose  vessel  wu 

'-  chartered   by  the   Russian  American  ciim|iany,  for  their  Wt- 

*-  tlemcnts  at   Kamschatka  and  on   the  N.    VV.  coast  uf  Ane- 

rica ;   her  lading  consisting  chiefly  of  Chinese  produce.     Wkils 

be  lay  concealed,  with  another  Koglish  sailor  under   ainultf 

<nrcumstances,  in  the  American  fiictory,  he  narrowly  esc^wl 

detection. 

'  Being  in  wapt  of  provisions,  we  sent  out  a  Chinese  to  biw  MW 

bread,  and  gave  him  a  dollar  stamped  with  Captain  Riche*a  nbidb 

Instead  of  fulfilling  hi»  comini^iun,  lie  look  the  dollar  to  the  caMlfaif 

and  brought  him  to  the  factory.     When  we  saw  tliem  ai>proaCB,in 

P  made  our  escape  from  a  windnw  to  the  top  of  an  adjiuning  EuinCi 

•-^d  ran  along  the  roofs,  till  we  reached  a  warehouse,  which  we  aaLed 

igb;  thij  the  owner  refusing,  1  weiUimt  w  * 
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beam  that  crossed  the  street,  and  dropped  on  the  ground,  being  a 
fall  of  about  eighteen  feet.  When  the  Chinese  observed  tbb,  he 
allowed  qi^  comrade  to  pass  through  the  house.  I  wa^^  a  good  deal 
stunned  ^ith  the  fall,  but  soon  recovered  myself.  We  then  got  to 
tha  river  side,  where  we  hired  a  ^an'pan^  or  small  boat,  to  take  us 
to  Wampoa,  and  reached  the  ship  with  no  other  interruption.' 
pp«  25»  26. 

They  first  stood  over  to  Japan,  where  they  vainly  attempted 
to  trade*  They  were  supplied  gratuitously  and  abundantly  with 
iresb  fish,  hogs,  and  vegetables,  and  on  their  departure,  were 
towed  out  of  the  bay,  by  the  Ja|)anese  boats.  Their  next  object . 
was  Kamscbatka,  and  oq  the  eighth  of  July,  1807,  they  an* 
diored  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

'  The  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  infested  with  an  immense 
number  of  the  dogs  used  for  sledges  in  winter.  At  this  season, 
Aey  are  allowed  to  go  at  large  and  find  food  for  themselves.  They 
live  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  which  they  obtaioveither  by  springing 

rn  them  as  they  lie  in  the  water,  or  picking  them  up  dead  along 
shore*  In  winter,  they  are  fed  upon  dried  fii>h,  which  are  cured 
in  large  open  sheds,  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the  shore,  and 
wKidi,  it  would  appear,  they  prefer  to  any  other  food.  Our  sailors, 
by  way  of  amusement,  often  purloined  a  tew  to  give  to  the  dogs*  In 
eonsequence  of  which  kindness,  thousands  of  these  hungry  creatures 
watehed  the  landing  of  our  boat,  and  flocked  afler  us,  to  the  great 
Itonbyaace  of  the  inhabitants.  This  practice  became  at  last  so 
it^iitNMoine,  that  the  Russians  insisted  on  our  putting  an  end  to  it. 
Th«r  howling  every  morning  at  day-break,  was  so  intolerable,  as 
to  awaken  us  even  on  board  the  ship'    pp.  37,  38. 

When  they  quitted  this  place,  they  stood  over  towards  the  Ame* 
riean  Continent,  and  on  the  10th  of  September^  about  ten  at  night, 
tke  alarm  was  given,  that  there  were  breakers  a-head.  Every  pre- 
paration was  instantly  mad^by  Brinkman,  the  mate,  to  wear  the 
ship,  but  the  Captain,  with  incredible  rashness,  insisted  that  the 
foaming  appearance  of  the  sea  was  nothing  more  ih^n  white  water y 
wmd  ordered  the  ship's  head  to  be  kept  iu  the  same  direction. 
Hardly  had  he  uttered  the  order,  when  the  vessel  struck  with  tor- 
rifie  violence,  and  carried  away  her  rudder.  She  drove,  however, 
overthiii  reef,  with  seven  feet  water  in  her  hold,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
Miruck  on  another,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  thrown  on  her 
faoam<^nd8,  by  a  tremendous  sea.  The  whole  crew  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  water,  the  long- boat  was  washed  from  the 
deck,  and  the  jolly-boat  hung  beyond  their  reach.  About  fifteen 
individuals  secured  the  main-topmast,  and  floated  from  the  ship 
for  an  uncertain  shore  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues,  in 
a  dark  and  stormy  night,  with  a  heavy  sea.  They  clung, 
however,  to  the  mast  with  a  desperate  love  of  life,  till  they 

*  drove  across  a  reef,  where  the  /orce  of  the  breakers  carried 
iiway  several  of  our  unfortunate  companiont •    We  crossed  several 

N2 


nearly  waslicd  awav  tliut  I  ooly  full  tlji 
fingers;  and  I  licaril  the  mate,  who  was  i 
''  Are  you  going  to  leawe  us  too  i"   The 


Ith  the  tips  of  «; 
next  me,  suy.  (with  an  oaih) 
i  nexl  sea,  however,  mua  for- 
tuoatefy  threWbte  back,  and  1  regained  my  hold. 

'  When  day  dawnetl,  there  were  only  sin  of  lu  left.  We  descried 
land  several  miles  to  leeward,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the  sliip,  &i»- 
cept  a  few  fragments  of  the  wreck  driving  along  with  us.  Early  in 
the  morning,  when  on  the  tops  of  ihe  waves,  we  observeiT  the  bolt- 
sprit,  with  above  eight  of  the  crew  upon  it.  They  were  not  witb" 
hail,  and  we  could  give  no  assistance  to  each  other. 

*  Before  we  reached  the  shore,  three  more  of  our  con»pi 
AvcTcame  »ith  cold  and  fetigue,  were   forced  lo   ouit  theii 
Their  fute  gave  us  but  little  coacern,  far  we  expected  erer^  n 
to  share  the  same  ourselves.     At  length  about  mid-day  we  i 
past  the  end  of  n  reef,  within  which  the  water  was  smooth,  vr._ 
fine  sandy  boltcm.     We  touched  tlie  ground  abnut  a  ciuortci  ^ 
mile  from  the  shore,  but  Hcrc  so  much  worn  out  that  wc  I>4d  » 
strength  to  wade  that  distance.'     pp.  45 — 47. 

Of  all  (hose  who  left  the  ship  and  citing  lo  the  ma»t,t 
only  suTvived,  viz.  Ihe  Cajitaiit,  the  Mate,  and  Cainpbeil. 
second  mate,  (he  boatswain,  and  two  seamen,  readied  the  slu 
on  tbe  boltsprit,  but  the  bUter  were  so  exhausted,  tliat,  t~ 
soon   afier  e^inrrd.     Of  twenly-nine   living  individuab^  « 
five  remained.    The  shore  uu  which  they  were  cast,  naa  £ 
dreary   und  unproductive   ialaud  of  Siinnack,  liaUlmt  I 
of  Cook.     Provident i ally,  they  dtscovered  tlia  long-boat  uu 
bay  at  a  small  distance   from  the  tent  which    itiey  baU  c 
Hti'ucted  out  of  planks  and  otlier  materiaU  tlirotvu  up  by  I 
sea,  and  they  were  tbua  enabled  to  procure  many  articleft^ 
food  and  clothing,  as  well  as  sails,  cordage,  and  even  ptuiel 
the  cargo,   from    thut  part  of  the  wreck  which  still  held  lu- 
getiier. 

'  One  or  two  of  the  seamen's  chests  drove  nshore,  and  anipt 
then)  mine ;  it  contained  only  one  shirt  and  my  bible,  which  I  ^ 
put  into  one  of  those  squares  common  in  sailors'  che«ls  tor  b 
cace-bottles,  and  in  which  it  was  firmly  fixnd,  iu  consequetice 
having  swelled  with  the  water.  1  was  at  great  paini  in  drying  tu 
die  sun,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  I  could  read  any  part  (ifiLj 
was  afterwards  saved  from  a  second  wreck ;  and  in  my  future'li 
■hips  and  sulferiogs,  the  perusal  of  it  formed  my  greatest  consO^ 
It  ts  still  in  my  possession,  hetiig  the  only  article  I  broirght  w***^ 
when  I  returned  to  my  native  country.*    pp.  53, 5S. 

At  length  they  were  discovered  by  tlie  natives,  wbo  kia 
ft  fire  by   Ibc  friction   of  two  pieces  af  dry  wood,  luid  i., 
procured  for  tliem  a  luxury,  which  till  then  tbi>y  had  not  j 
Joyed,  a  dressed  dinner.     These  friendly  savages  supplied  1,' 
Willi  sucb  pravisioiiB  as  they  could  spare,  and   deem '  * 
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<afioe  to  the  commandant  of  the  Russian  settlement  bt  Oo- 
nalasbka,  Mrho  sodn  after  arrived  in  person.  Tlie  lon^-boat  \vas 
now  fitted  out  for  a  voyage  to  Alexandria,  the  principal  Russiaa 
settlement  in  the  Fox  or  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Campbell  was 
one  of  the  faaads  appointed  to  navigate  it. 

*  Our  little  vessel  made  better  weather  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  80  long  as  it  continued  moderate,  she  scudded  before  the 
sea  perfectly  dry ;  we  boomed  out  the  foresail  on  the  weather  side, 
and  the  wind  being  fair,  proceeded  on  our  voyage  at  a  great  rate. 
About  ndon  it  fVeshened  mto  a  smart  gale,  and  the  sea  rose  con- 
siderably, frequently  curling  over  the  stern  in  an  alarming  manner. 
Our  open  cockpit  rendered  this  extremely  dangerous,  till  we  adopted 
an  expedient  of  which  I  fortunately  recollected  having  read  in  the 
▼oyages  of  some  Dutch  navigators,  who  used  oil  to  smooth  the  se9« 
Upon  trying  the  experiment,  it  proved  an  effectual  remedy.  We 
iashed  a  keg  of  oil  upon  the  taffrail,  allowing  a  small  stream  to  run 
from  it,  which  spread  a  scum  over  the  surface  in  our  wake,  and 
completely  prevented  the  waves  from  topping.'  p.  69. 

After  a  hazardous  voyage,  they  reached  their  destination, 
Vfhere  they  made  a  stay  of  three  weeks,  and  then  set  sail  on 
their  return,  in  the  same  boat  which  had  been  thoroughly  re-^ 
paired.  This  voyage  was  most  disastrous  to  poor  Campbell ; 
the  boat  was  wrecked,  and  in  the  eflfort  to  teach  a  neighbouring 
settlement,  his  hands  and  feet  were  frozen,  and  on  his  return 
to  Alexandria,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  amputation 
of  both  his  feet,  and  two  of  his  fingers.  Owing,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  Russian  surgeCn, 
who  did  not  operate  sufficiently  high  up  the  limb,  the  wounds 
did  not  heal,  nor  Has  the  skin  ever  since  grown  completely 
over  them.  His  case  excited  great  interest;  governor  Baranoff 
and  the  officers  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  raised  a  handsome 
subscription  for  him,  and  he  was  employed  in  teaching  the 
£aglish  language  to  some  of  the  native  chihlren.  At  length 
he  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  passage  on  board  Captain  Lisianski's 
frTourite  ship,  the  Neva,  then  under  a  different  commander, 
wlm  hiid  been  educated  io  the  British  navy ;  the  vessel  itself 
was  finrlidi-built. 

Campbeirs  present  destination  was  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from 
which  he  expected  to  procure  a  passage  to  his  native  country, 
and  the  information  vtfhich  he  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  re- 
specting their  present  state,  is  both  interesting  and  important. 
When  tnese  islands  M^ere  first  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  in 
1778,  Terreoboo  was  king  of  Owhyhee,  and  the  other  islands 
were  under  the  dominion  of  theur  respective  chiefs.  Mtiiha- 
Maiha  or  Tanuiahmaab,  the  present  chief,  was  the  nephew  of 
Terreoboo*  By  a  series  of  revolutioas  not  very  clearly  ascer* 
tuned^  and  by  a  train  of  enterprista  wisely  phnned,  and  exeMted 
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with  skill  and  intrepidity,  Tamaahmnab  has  made  himself  mastet 
of  itifi  whole  proiipe,  exceptiitf*  the  islands  of  Atooi  anA 
Oneeliow,  and  of  ih'  *^  hi-  is  ^nf^iiysed  to  uflfilitate  the  conqiipst. 
This  extiaurdiimry  man  hait  neglected  nolhin<r  that  mi^t  tent) 
to  eulari;e  and  cousolidate  his  powvr.  He  holds  out  erery  in- 
ducemi'nt  in  his  power  to  Europeans  ;  he  treats  them  with  tl» 
Utmost  confidence  and  kinilnpSB,  and  when  they  express  any 
wiHh  to  quit  his  service,  tliey  are  free  to  I'ollow  llieir  inclinalioiis. 
Wlien  C^-nipbell  ;isked  liis'  permis^iua  lo  return,  be  fimt  la- 
qtiiri-d  if  he  was  ilisdatisfii  .1  with  his  treatment,  aivl  on  recifini; 
for  uuswer,  thxi  there  was  no  oUier  mniive  than  an  anxirty 
to  revise  ftirnipr  scenes,  unci  to  nnew  <dil  fn-.n-f ships,  hie 
•  said,'  in  C.1F1  |.btll'ii  vt^ision  of  hia  idiom,  "  if  lits  hcMy  tntdhin 
"  t"  S°'  ^'^  WDidd  do  it  J  anr!  ihat  if  mine  told  me  no,  I  na»B(' 
"  lifierty."  ^  ^ 

He  Inis  workmen  of  various  (leacnpttons,  both  native  audi 
Eartipe:in;  his  guards  are  armed  with  musijiiits.  anil  g»' 
lhr'-;if;li  _a  rcfrii'ar  exercise  ;  his  navy  amounts  to  ii'urly  fflSty 
dockbd  vessels,  VHP  of  which  carries  sixteen  guns,  and  oveB 
among  his  own  subjects  Ih>  can  command  ihc  SL'vvices  of  maaf 
fxpcTt  scami:n.  From  the  advantageous  situation  of  fheMi 
Ishiiida,  they  are  frc*|Uently  visited  by  the  shi)is  wldch  croas  ttwt 
Pacific  Ocenn  They  produce  veg'etablesin  abundance,  a  ltd  gnnf 
attention  is  it>nv  paid  to  the  breeding  of  livestock.  The  govern^ 
mcnt  is  dcapoiic,  snhj^Lt,  however,  to  certain  preWr^ti?* 
restraints,  which  the  most  unfrontrolted  monarolia  seldoB)  Rnft 
it  safe  tu  lireal^  thmugh.  The  various  departments  of  the  ed< 
minisl  rati  1111  were  conJid^d  to  diderent  cbietis,  who  were,  tbom-^ 
selves  under  the  direction  of  '  an  elderly  chief,  of  th«  uame^dl 
*  Niiai.'  As  ihis  personage  exercised  the  functions  of  priinl 
minister,  the  F.itropenns  liad  given  biui  the  fiirJtname  of  H( 
pat,  and  he  had  taken  »o  ^reat  a  fancy  to  the  appellatiOD, 
to  apiicar  hy  uu  means  pleased  when  athlressed  by  auy  " 
name. 

'  The  principal  duties  or  the  executive  were,  however,  entnuti 

to  the  priests;  by  them  the  revenues  were  collected,  anil  the  hit 

enforced-     Superstition  ig  the  most  puwerful  engine  by  which 

latter  purpuae  it  ejected;  aelusl  punishment  being  rare.     I  kl 

only  (ineiniitL.iice  of  capital  puuidimenl;  which  was  that  of  a  i 

who  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  [lie  Morai.     Having  got  drunk, 

I  quitted  it  during  taboo   time,  and  entered  the  house  of  a  wan 

He  was  immediately  seized,  and  4;arrjcd  back  to   the  Morai,  wl 

I  his  eyea  were  out   out.      After  lemaimng  two  days  in  this  el 

I  be  was  strangled,  and  ins  body  exposed  before  the  principal  id<^ 

■  The  method  of  detecting  thtfi  or  robbery,  affords  a  singular  ii 

k  stimci'  of  the  power  of  superstition   over  their  minds.     The  p*)^. 

I  who  has  suffered  the  \ois,  applies  to  one  of  the  priesU,  to  whom  n« 

P        4>re«enu  a  pig,  aod  relat^  njs  story.  ^     « 
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*  The  following  ceremony  is  then  performed :  The  prieet  begins 
by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  green  wood  upon  each  other,  till,  by  the 
friction,  a  kind  of  powder,  like  snuff,  is  produced,  wkich  is  so  hot, 
that,  on  being  placed  in  dry  grass,  and   blown   upon,  it  takes  fire; 
with  this  a  lar^e  pile  of  wood  is  kindled,  and  allowed  to  burn  a  cer- 
tain  time.      He  then  takes   three  nuts,  of  an  oily  nature,  called 
tootooee ;  having  broken   the  shells,  one  of  the  kernels  is  thrown 
into  the  fire,  at  which  time  he  says  an  anana,  or  prayer;  and  while 
the  nut  is  crackling  in  the  fire,  repeats  the  words,  Muckeeroio  kanaka 
ai  kooee,  that  is.  Kill  or  shoot  the  fellow.    The  same  ceremonies 
take  place  with  each  of  the  nuts,  provided  the  thief  does  not  appear 
before  they  are  consumed. 

'  This,  however,  but  seldom  happens ;  the  culprit  generally  makes 
his  appearance  with  the  stolen  property,  which  is  restored  to  the 
owner,  and  the  ofience  punished  by  a  fine  of  four  pigs.  He  is  then 
dismissed,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  commit  the  like  crime  in 
future,  under  pain  of  a  more  severe  penalty.  The  pigs  are  taken  to 
the  Morai,  where  they  are  ofiered  up  as  sacrifices^  and  afterwards 
eaten  by  the  priests. 

*  Should  it  happen  that  the  unfortunate  criminal  does  not  make  his 
appearance  during  the  awful  ceremony,  his  fate  is  inevitable ;  had  he 
toe  whole  island  to  bestow,  not  one  word  of  the  prayer  could  be  re- 
called, nor  the  anger  of  the  Etooah  appeased.  The  circumstance 
is  reported  to  the  king,  and  proclamation  made  throughout  the  island^ 
that  a  certain  person  has  been  robbed,  and  that  those  who  are  guilty 
have  been  prayed  to  death. 

*  So  firm  is  their  belief  in  the  power  of  these  prayers,  that  the 
culprit  pines  away,  refusing  to  take  any  sustenance^  and  at  last  falls 
a  sacrifice  to  his  credulity.'  pp.  170 — 3. 

It  should  seem  that  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  tbi» 
superstitious  feeling,  men  of  stronger  minds  are  exempt  from 
its  influence.  While  Campbell  was  on  the  island,  a  report  was 
^[Nremd  that  some  person  had  prayed  the  king  to  death.  To 
counteract  the  spell,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  took  her 
station  in  front  of  the  royal  dwelling,  and  prostrating  herself^ 
prayed  with  great  apparent  fervency.  We  should  not  suppose 
that  if  Tamaahmaah  had  put  much  faith  in  the  bane,  he  could 
ha7e  been  greatly  tranquillized  by  so  simple  a  remedy.  Campbell 
does  not  appear  to  have  felt  much  curiosity  respecting  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  islanders.  He  states  that  they  have  one 
principal  deity,  Etooah,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  creation  of 
the  world;  and  seven  or  eight  subordinate  divinities,  whose 
images  are  placed  in  the  Merai,  and  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the 
Sitooah,  offerings  are  made.  Their  religious  seasons  occur  as 
often  "as  four  times  in  the  month,  continuing  from  sun-set  to 
sun-rise.  The  rites  consist  of  prayer,  conversation,  and  sacri- 
ficing and  eating  pigs.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  observance  of 
these  holydays,  is  by  any  means  universal. 

^  During  the  periodcalled  Macaheite,  which  lasts  a  whde  montht 
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n  place  in  November,  the  priesu  arc  Drnplojod  in  collcotfnq 
the  taxes,  which  are  paid  by  ihe  chiefs  in  proportion  lo  the  extent 
of  theit  tiirritories ;  they  coiuist  of  mate,  feaihers,  auil  the  produiir 
of  the  country.  Tbu  people  celebrate  tliis  fostival  by  danvingi  wrcet- 
ling,  and  other  amusements. 

'  The  king  remains  in  the  Morai  for  the  whole  period ;  before  en- 
tering it,  u  singular  ceremony  takes  place.  He  is  obliged  to  itand 
till  tbree  f^pears  are  darted  at  him.  He  must  cntch  the  tirst  with  hii 
hand,  and  with  it  ward  off  thu  other  two.  This  in  nut  n  mere  fcr- 
maliw.  The  spear  is  thrown  with  the  utmost  f  o»ec  ;  and  shontd  Iha 
kingloie  his  life,  there  is  no  help  for  it.'  pp.  179—9. 

Campbell  expresses  a  very  natural  astonishiiuiit  that  lliere 
should  have  bien  tiu  ini&^ionarii^a  reaidctit  an  liie  i^shitd,  and  it 
*loes  imltted  appear  that  a  f'iiir  opening;  prcseiils  itself  fifr  ^e 
labour!)  of  pioiiti,  wise,  and  pi'U(li:nt  mi'ii.  Taitiaahmo&h  is  not 
likely  (o  pcrniit  rash  anil  tiitiiisivi!  coiiducl,  but  nc  !>houl<l  I>0p6 
Ibat  cYeii  his  oivn  iiovveilul  miml  tvuuld  not  be  ri^Iuctant  to 
examine,  nor  obstinate  to  reject,  the  hrii;ht  evidences  uf  Gospel 
truth.  Of  this  great  mait,  the  fullowiug  is  Mr.  Cainpbcjl's 
description- 

'  In  ISCd  the  king  seemed  about  Gfly  years  of  age  ;  he  Is  a  stool) 
well-made  man,  rather' darker  in  the  complexion  tlian  the  natiiet 
usually  ere,  and  wanis  two  of  his  front  teeth.  The  expression  «f 
his  countenance  is  agreeable,  nnd  he  is  mild  and  allabte  in  his  niaonien, 
and  possesses  great  warmth  of  feeling,  fur  I  have  seen  him  shed  tear* 
upon  the  departure  of  those  lo  whom  he  was  attached,  and  h«s  the 
art  of  attaching  others  to  himself.  Although  a  conqueror,  he  Is  ex- 
tremely popular  among  his  subjects  j  and  not  without  reason,  for 
since  he  attained  the  supreme  power,  they  have  enjoyed  repose  and 
prosperity.  He  has  amassed  a  considerable  treasure  in  donars,  and 
possesses  ft  large  stock  of  European  articles  of  every  deecr^doa, 
particularly  arms  and  ammunition ;  these  he  has  acquired  b)'  tivdinf 
with  thcsliips  that  call  at  the  islands.  He  understands  per&clly 
i^fjl  how  to  moke  a  bargain  ;  but  is  unjustly  ac«;used  of  wishifyg  ^ 
~ — ^-rcach  in  his  dealings.  I  never  knew  9^  his  taking  any  U{i(lu6 
jtages  :  on  the  contrarj^,  he  is  dtslinguishcd  for  upright  «Da 
~'rablc  conduct  in  all  his  trimsactions.  War,  not  commerce, 
to  be  his  principal  motive  m  forming  so  eKtensi>c  a  navr- 
^  at  peace,  his  fleet  was  laid  up  in  ordmary  during  the  whoTa 
time  of  Diy  stay.  When  he  chooses  to  fit  it  out,  he  will  (rnd  no  dlt> 
ilculty  in  manning  his  vessels.  Independently  of  the  number  nt 
vhit«  people  he  has  constantly  about  him,  and  who  are  almost  ill' 
Bailors,  he  will  find,  even  among  his  own  subjects,  many  good  era-" 
men.  He  encourages  them  to  make  voyages  in  the  ships  that  ars 
copstautly  touching  at  the  isbads.  and  mun^  of  tliem  liave  been  n 
Jar  as  Ctupa,  the  north-west  (wast  of  America,  and  even  the  UluIcA 
^tM«-'  »9-  211—13.  ,    ,, 

'  It  is  said  that  he  was  at  one  time  Urongly  addicted  to  the  u«o  tt 
•Tj^nt  spiriu  ;  bm  l^of,  finUiog  tlic  cvjj  cojuequeuces  of  the  piacticm 
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he  had  resolution  enough  to  abandon  it.    I  never  hkmt  him  fom  the 
boundsof  the  strictest  temperance.' p.  215. 

Early  in  March,  1810,  Campbell  left  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
in  the  Portland,  Captain  Spence,  and  reached  Rio  Janeiro  by 
the  end  of  May.  Here  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  staying, 
as  his  les^s  required  surgical  assistance,  and  Captain  Speuce 
and  his  crew,  who  had  treated  tbeirlwretcbed  passenger  wit^.the 
utmost  kindness,  subsoribed  fifty  aoliars  for  bis  support.  He 
procured  admittance  into  the  Portuguese  hospital,  and  obtained 
great  relief. 

*  I  was  now  in  a  different  situation  from  what  I  had  been  either  at 
Kodiak  or  th^  Sandwich  Islands :  I  was  in  a  civilized  country^  in 
which  I  must  cam  my  subsistence  by  my  own  industiy-;  but  here,  as 
well  as  there,  I  was  under  the  protection  of  Divine  rrovidence,  and 
in  all  my  misfortunes  1  found  friends  who  were  disposed  to  assist  m^.* 
p.  219. 

At  first  he  sold  spruce  beer  and  other  refreshments  to  the 
ships  which  lay  in  the  harboi|r,  and  after  having  realized  a  small 
sum,  opened  a  tavern  and  boarding-house  for  sailors.  This 
speculation,  ho  we  vet*,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  undertook  to 
supply  vessels  with  fresh  meat.  He  was  successful  in  the  busi- 
ness, until  his  *  house  was  broken  into  and  he  was  robbed  of 
^  every  farthing,  as  well  as  of  ail  his  clothes.*  At  length,  ^fter 
various  vici:»situdes,  he  obtained  a  passage  ^  home  in  the  brig 

<  Hazard,  Captain  Anderson,  and  arrived  iu  the  Clyde  on  tl|e 

<  31st  of  April,  181*2,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  six  years.* 

*  A  gentleman  in  Rio  Janeiro,  of  the  name  of  LawriCj  had  fur** 
nished  him  with  letters  to  his  fkther  in  Edinburgh,  by  whose  intei'est 
he  obtained  admission  into  the  Infirmary  in  that  city ;  but  after  itS" 
roaining  there  nearly  four  months,  he  was  dismissed  as  incurably. 

<  Mr.  Lawrie,  senior,  presented  him  with  a  barrel  organ;  and  he 
contrived  to  earn  a  miserable  pittance,  by  crawling  about  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  and  Leith)  grmding  music,  and  selling  a  metrical 
history  of  his  adventures. 

*  Being  ambitious,  however,  of  performing  on  a  move  dignified 
instrument,  he  has  since  learned  to  play  on  the  violin ;  and  he  finds 
employ: licnt  on  board  the  steam-boats  that  ply  upon  the  river  Clyde^ 
by  playing  for  the  amusement  of  the  steerage  passengers.'  Pr^racSif 
pp.  8— -9. 

In  this  situation,  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Smith,  who,  wi^i  the 
benevelent  design  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  a  helpless  and 
meritorious  individual,  undertook  to  arrange  and  to  toakii 
pMblio  Cavpheire  narrative :  he  baa  dose  hi^  part  judi^ously ; 
he  baa  not  overloaded  the  simple  details  ef  his  proiegi^  by  aiie^ 
placed  discussions,  nor  by  unsuitable  ornaneDta ;  he  has  told  a 
story  of  coasfderabl^  impoptanee  aad  of  imcommoa  ialerett,  in 
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Uiiguoge  siin|jle,  perspicuous,  and  flowinir,  Xlic  book  i$  ten- 
dered ut  a  Tciison:tble  price,  and  llic  purchaser  ha§  it  in  hit 
power  at  once  to  benefit  a  Buffering  fellow-creature,  anil  to 
j^ratil'y  bimself,  aiidBHlHi'as  our  rctiommendalioo  can  I'urtlier 
both  Iht-SB  obji-ctf ,  we  cordially  give  it. 

Art.  VIII.  AulheiiHe  Memoin  oftheRewlnlinn  in  France,  and  of  Iht 
Sufferings  nf  the  Hotfal  Family.  Deduced  |iiincijialIjF  from  ac- 
counts by  Eye-witnesses.  8vo.  pp.  353,  London.  1817. 
'T'lIE  oriffin  of  moat  Revolutions  may  be  traced  to  Ihe  aame 
-*■  errors— redress  (if  grievances  obBliiialplyretuseilwhlluilnuglll 
bKTebeen  wisely  yielded  and  gratefully  received,  and  concoshioat 
profusfly  oflered  and  scornfully  rejected,  when  ilie  possesMr  of 
power  l)a^  been  made  conscious  nt  ilie  weakness  of  [lie  tenure  by 
nhicli  he  held  it,  und  the  claimants  of  priiilegie  have  htw 
taught  to  combiue  fur  the  maintenance  of  their  real  orium^iurj 
rights.  The  cln.'iest  and  least  separable  bond  of  union,  is  ibe 
feeling  of  a  common  suffering;  and  when,  in  the  haughty  lena- 
ciousness  of  long  or  hereditary  possession,  a  governor  fams  t 
tieaf  ear,  and  a  elern  countenance  to  the  coinplni[its  of  Iiik  sub- 
jects, be  ventures  on  an  experiment  which,  from  the  dayo  of 
Rehoboam,  has  tended  to  produce  the  effect  of  throwing  ttn 
peo[)le  on  their  own  resources,  and  of  comjielling  them  to  learo, 
what  they  seldom  seeiu  to  learn  in  any  other  way,  the  (remendou) 
secret  of  their  united  strength.  !>tdl  more  impolilio  dues  it 
appear,  when  Ihe  awful  crisis  has  been  actually  provoked,  (o  seek 
to  divert  the  storm  by  lying  prostrate  bctbre  its  fury.  The 
appeal  once  made  to  force,  the  jiassiuns  of  the  multitude  ouce 
excited,  though  resistance  may  be  doubtful,  a  feeble  and  tein> 
porisiug  policy  is  inevitable  destruction.  But  a  yet  more  in- 
jurious course  than  either  uf  these,  is  Uiat  of  inlngiie  andchi* 
canery.  As  in  private  differences,  this  poisons  the  very  sourcaes 
of  confidence  between  man  and  man,  so,  in  political  conflicle,  it 
destroys  every  hope  of  reconciliation,  and  by  taking  away  all 
reliance  except  on  persona)  eifertions,  renders  open  hostility  llie 
snly  chance  of  safety,  puts  aside  all  disposition  to  moderate 
councils,  and  suspends  every  thing  upon  the  arbitratioa  of  tht 
sword. 

Of  every  one  of  these  political  blunders  has  the  French  Revo- 
lution been  an  illustration.  Though  the  personal  character  of 
jjouis  XVI. '  was  pure  and  benevolent,'  ana  though  we  give  him 
|>erfect  credit  for  sincerity  in  tile  following  declaration,' 

*  M.  de  Malesherbes  thus  speaks  of  the  interview  >— I  was  ihe  firtt 
to  announce  lo  him  the  decree  of  death.  He  was  seated  with 
liis  back  turned  lo  a  lamp  placed  upon  the  chimney.  He  leaned  with 
kie  elbows  upon  the  table,  niB  face  covered  with  his  hand«.  The  noiie 
I  nude  in  entering  drew  him  from  hie  meditation.    He  losked  At  iwi 
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lOMly  rUiD^,  said,  **  For  two  days  I  have  been  cwcupied  in  trybg  lo 
I  ecollect  if  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  reign»  merited  from  my 
ubjects  the  slightest  reproach.  I  swear  to  you,  Monsieur  Malea- 
|keri>o^,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  as  a  man  who  goes  to  appear 
before  God,  I  have  constantly  desired  the  happiness  of  my  people. 
Mid  I  have  never  formed  a  single  wish  that  was  contrary  to  it."  p.  2I>7« 

"Yet,  such  was  ^be  imbecillity  of  bis  advisors,  and  the  vacil* 

mtion  of  his  councils,  that  bis  wtentions  were  invariably  per* 

rertedy  and  bis  policy  bad  so  wavering  and  uncertain  an  aspect 

Uld  character,  that  his  friends  were  baffled  in  evory  ciTort,  and 

enemies,  in  perfect  security,  chose  their  own  time  to  strike. 

succeeded  to  the  Alonarcby  of  France,  under  the  must 

lanfavourable  auspices :  the  very  foundations  of  the  throne  bad 

IMen  loosened  and  undermined  by  the  foUy  and  iniquity  of  hw 

Ancestors.     Thi-  exhausting  ambition,  and  tlie  impoverishiof 

nmgoificenco   of  Lewis  the  XlVtb,    bad  left  France  bleeding 

^uid  deliiitated.     The  pacific  administration  of  Fleury,  miq^ht 

i^ave  restored  the  national  vis;x)ur,  had  it  not  at  the  same  time 

^relaxed  the  reins   of  Government.    The  gross  and  loathsome 

iidebaucbery  of  the  later  years  of  Louis  XV,  completed  the  work ; 

linfidelity,  immorality,  and  impiety  I)roke  in  like  a  flood,  and  the 

breelm  of  France  wa*i  filled  with  a  fierce  and  lawless  populace^ 

^aod  with  men  fitted  by  nature  and  by  circumstances,  to  urge  and 

^lead  it  on  to  the  most  disperuto  enter))rizes. 

I      Possibly,  a  monarch  of  powerful  mind,  might  have  overmas- 

^tered  the  crisis;  he  miglit  havo  either    given  to  the  spirit  of  the 

I  uation  a  military  direction,  and  turned  aside  the  danger  of  internal 

^CK^mmotion,  by  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  foreign  states;  er 

I  he  might,  be  taking  the  lead  in  the  general  movement,  have  ldeD« 

J  tified  himself  with  the  ReTolution,  an(f  turned  it  to  salutary 

J  purposes.  ' 

(       Bat  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  repeat  the  common-places 

I  of  the  Revolutionary  history,  and  it  shall  suffice  us  to  remark, 

,  tkat  Difine  Ptrovidence  was  pleased  at  this  cxitical  period^  to 

place  u|)on   the  throne  of    France,   a  King   whose  personal 

character  was  exemplary  in  virtue  and  kindness,  but  whose  want 

of  energy  and  decision  ruined  himself,  his  family,  his  friends,  and 

his  country.    Hbi  abilities  were  of  no  mean  order,  and  his  acqul- 

•itions  considerable;  his  weaknessea  were  neither  intellectual, 

moral,  nor  physical,  but  the^  were  such  as  altogether  unfitted 

him  for  the  awful  emergencies  among  which  he  was  cast.     He 

^as  a  man  of  respectable  talents,  but  without  political  sagacity; 

strong  in  Tirtuous  reaolution,  but  undecided  in  his  official  acts ; 

braTe  with  that  better  sort  of  intrepidity  which  faces  the  most 

depressing  vioissitudes  and  the  most  appalling  dangers,  with 

calm  and  digDified  self-possession,  but  deplorably  deficient  ia 

that  more  afiilable  specaei  of  ooarage  wbiob  aferta  daqger  by 
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tnticlpfttin^  aisault :  he  crashed  Iiis  frii^rids  hy  Kjiarin^  liii 
eneroUs,  stid  sai-rinccd  himself,  raflier  than  shfd  the  hluod  ofhii 
oppressors.  The  admirable  pcroralion  of  his  eloquent  advocate, 
M,  de  Se£p,  at  the  bar  of  ihe  Convention,  {h  at  once  eiuiressitii 
of  the  true  character  of  lhi»  amiahlc  and  iiufurluniite  &Iuuttrch| 
and  pro]>hclio  of  the  righteous  retribution  which  awaited  hii 
judicial  murderers. 

■"  Listen,"  said  the  orator;  "  listetit  by  anticIpatloD,  totlieirerd* 
which  HistotT  willaddress  to  posterity  :— Louis  mounted  the  Uirixia 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  at  the  age  of  Iweoiy-one  he  was  on  iho 
throne,  the  pattern  of  morality.  He  carried  lliilher  no  crtmiiw] 
weakness,  nu  corrupt  passion ;  he  was  there  economical,  jiiit,  and 
itrict :  tie  there  shewed  nimself  to  be  the  constant  friend  of  the  people. 
The  people  wished  that  a  disanrous  tax,  bearing  hard  upon  tMiBi 
might  be  repealed  ;  he  repealed  it.  He  abolished  servitude  in  llll 
doniaini  :  he  mude  reforms  in  the  criminal  code,  to  mitigate  the  flM 
of  culprits.  Some  Frenchmen  were  deprived  of  tlie  rights  tbu 
belong  to  cJti?:ens ;  these  he  restored  by  his  laws :  the  ^ea|iie 
demanded  liberty  ;  be  gave  it  to  them.  He  anticipated  the  desuwof 
the  people  by  innumerable  personal  sacrifices.  And  yet.  in  tlie  a^ 
of  that  very  people — !  Citizens  ;  I  go  no  farther  !— To  history  iJefW 
the  rest.  Iteflect  upon  the  judgment  ynu  are  about  to  pass,  am 
remember  that  hert  will  be  the  judgment  of  endless  ages.'' '  pp.  233-9. 

The  present  work  is  a  suilicieiilly  interestiD!^  oumpUotiou  fraar 
various  sources,  and  especially  from  the  publications  of  11d«^ 
Olery,  and  ihe  ]>ucheias  of  Aiigouleme.  These,  it  is  true,  h»«S 
beeu  for  some  time  completely  befuie  the  public,  but  the  irritKT 
of  this  volume,  has  interwoven  their  various  memoirs  into  oos 
unbroken  story,  retaioiug  enough  of  the  orii^inal  style  and  cha- 
racter of  each,  to  preserve  the  peculiar  and  persuuat  interest 
connected  with  individual  narrative. 

Messrs.  Hucund  Clery,  it  is  generally  knonu,  were  io  Ihe 
personal  service  of  Louis.  The  lirst  of  these  was  in  the  Tuilluriei 
at  the  time  of  the  assault,  and  with  ditKcully  escaped  Cram  iha 
sceue  of  slaughter. 

'  At  the  moment  when  (he  rioters  carried  fury  and  carnage  Into 
the  palace,  several  of  the  gales  continued  locked,  which  served  ti 
increase  the  horror  and  confusioo.  tvery  one  was  ranning,  nuriiiBr, 
and  struggling  to  escape  death.  Not  knowing  myseil'  that  1  shoiM 
avoid  it,  1  juiupedwith  many  others  ttirough  one  of  the  palace  window! 
into  the  garden,  which  I  crossed  tbrougb  a  tire  of  aiuskcUy  ikH 
kiU<^d  agieat  number  of  the  Swiss.  Pursued  beyond  the  garden,  I 
had  no  resourse  but  to  tbrow  myself  into  the  Seine.  I  was  aimoU  tut-^ 
hausied  when  I  fortunately  reached  a  boat,  into  which  I  was  taken, 
and  saved  by  the  boatman.  Karly  next  duy  I  leanii  that  the  roya( 
iamily  had  passed  the  night  at  the  convent  of  the  Fcuillans.  Hai- 
tcning  thither,  I  crossed  the  court  and  rarden  of  the  Thullen'es, 
Turning  my  eyes  from  lb«  dead  bodiea  fftiich  were  Btill  lying  Abttnt* 
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XkA  overcomiDg  all  obstacles,  1  at  length  got  to  the  king's  ehamber. 
[  found  him  in  bed,  with  a  coarse  cloth  about  his  head.  He  looked  al 
xie  piteously,  called  me  to  him,  and,  pressing  my  hand,  desired  me 
•rith  great  eagerness  to  give  him  an  account  of  what  happened  at  the 
palace  after  he  left  it.  Oppressed  with  grief  and  tears,  I  could 
scarcely  speak.  From  me  the  king  learned  the  death  of  several 
persons  for  whom  he  had  an  afiection.'  pp.  96 — ^97. 

He  afterwards  accompanied  his  Master  to  the  Temple,  and 
wkh  M.  Chamilly,  attended  the  Kiofir  and  the  Dauphin;  their 
firat  introduction  to  this  dreary  dwelKng  is  thus  described. 

'  At  length,  the  municipal  breaking  the  dead  silence  he  had  pre« 
served  the  whole  way,  '*  Your  master,**  said  he  to  me,  *^  was 
tised  to  gilt  ceilings  :  he  shall  now  see  how  the  assassins  of  the  peoplof 
are  lodged*  Follow  me."  I  followed  him  up  several  stqps.  A 
narrow  low  door  led  me  to  a  spiral  staircase.  When  from  thia 
pirincipal  staircase,  I  entered  upon  a  smaller  one,  which  conducted  me 
to  the  second  floor,  I  perceived  that  I  was  in  a  tower.  I  went  into 
a  room  which  had  but  one  window,  and  scarcely  any  furniture,  there 
being  only  a  bad  bed,  and  three  or  four  chairs*  *'  Here,''  said  the 
municinal  to  me,  *'  is  the  place  where  your  master  is.  to  sleep/* 
Chamiuy  had  joined  me :  we  looked  at  each  other  without  uttering  a 
syllable*  A  pair  of  sheets  was  thrown  to  us  as  a  favour :  and  we  were 
at  length  left  alone  for  a  few  moments. 

*  A  dir^  old  bedstead,  which  had  all  the  apnearance  of  being  in-' 
(tested  witn  vermin,  stood  in  a  recess,  without  nangings  or  curtains. 
We  did  all  we  could  to  make  the  bed  and  the  room  as  clean  as  possible. 
The  king  came  in,  but  shdWed  neither  surprise  nor  displeasure. 
Engravings,  most  of  which  were  of  an  indecent  nature,  hung  round 
die  chamber :  these  his  majesty  took  down  with  his  own  hand*  *'  I 
cannoti"  said  he,  '*  suffer  such  things  to  be  seen  by  my  daughter.'^ 
He  then  went  to  bed,  and  slept  tranquilly.'  pp.  106---107. 

Soon  after  this,  ChamiUy  was  withdrawn,  ami  Hne  alone  wasr 
permitted  to  rentain  in  attendance  npon  the  King.  His  detaih 
of  the  various  events  which  occurred,  of  the  innumerable  pri- 
vatioos  sustained  by  the  Royal  Family,  and  of  the  insults  and 
injuries  to  which  they  were  daily  subjected^  as  well  as  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  employed  their  time^  and  the  ingenioiia 
artifices  by  which  they  contrived  to  procure  inteUigencCy  ase 
extremely  interesting;  but  as  they  are  not  c^iabl^'Jirfl  abridge** 
iBcsity  and  are,  m<Nreover,  generally  kn^wn,  we  shall  jMMi.  en  Isi 
the  period  at  which  he  was  separated  from  Louis^awi.  on  tbe^ 
fatal  second  of  September,  arrested  in  the  Temple,  sad^eoinFiy^ 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  for  examination  before  the  Comnstin^ 
When  he  alighted,  the  crowd,  which  was  immense,  recognised 
him,  and  abused  him  in  the  grossest  and  ifaost  sanguinary 
terms.  His  trial  was  extremely  sliort,  and  fie  wieis  about  to  biet . 
sacrificed,  when  a  municipal  oflicer,  probably  with  a  benevqlent 
design,  interfered;;  and  after  suggesting  that  the  prisoner  was  n^ 
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douht  pos^cijgcd  of  valiiahit)  iu formation,  proposed  that  he  sliwiM 
be  for  tlic  ]>resent  IitiH  in  sulilary  couliiicmeiit ,  in  one  of  ttif 
fliin^oiiH  uf  (he  llolfl  <lc  Villc. 

<  Ir  entering  my  dungeon,  1  sa<v  by  tlie  light  of  the  tumkcy'i 
lantern  a  sorry  bed.  I  groped  niy  «-ay  to  it.  Oppressed  with  fatigue 
and  at  length  overcoiue  by  sleep,  I  had  become  for  a  moment  ici> 
lensible  of  my  dangerous  posiiion,  when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
ft  confused  noise,  I  listened,  and  distinctly  hexrd  these  •Kor&i 
"  Wife,  the  assassins  have  done  in  the  other  priwns,  and  ar^  coming 
lo  those  of  the  cammunc.  Quick,  throw  me  our  best  things:  comedown 
and  let  us  fly."  At  these  vrorda  I  started  from  my  bed>  fell  on  tny 
knce-i,  and,  raising  my  hands  to  heaven,  waited  in  that  posture  the 
blow  that  was  to  put  an  end  to  my  life,  in  about  an  hour  I  Wnl 
nyaelf  called  ;  I  made  no  reply.  I  was  called  eguin;  I  Uatofitd. 
»  Come  to  your  window,"  said  sonithody  in  n  low  voice.  I  ad- 
vanced. "  Do  not  be  afraid,"  added  the  voice :  "  several  peo^e 
here  are  taking  care  of  your  life.'*  After  my  enhrgomcnt  I  xoiAt 
fruitless  inquiries  to  discover  this  generous  protector.  Cuniponionile 
man  I  whoever  you  are,  wherever  you  reside,  receive  the  tribute  of  a 
gratitude,  which,  while  I  live,  will  know  no  end  ! 

•  Stx-and- thirty  hours  pa^Ned  without  any  person  comiag  into  m; 
cell,  without  food,  or  the  liope  of  any.  I  knew  that  the  warden  MM 
his  wife  had  fled.  I  Imagined  that  the  turnkey  hud  done  the  gUK. 
On  this  reflection  the  remainder  of  my  fortitude  forsook  me.  A,  cold 
■weat,  a  shivering  all  over,  awd  the  pangs  of  death  came  ujiod 
me ;  I  fell  into  a  ewoon.  When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  ready 
lo  call  the  as<ias$ins,  whom,  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  I  *a« 
passing  and  repassing  in  the  court  1  waK  going  to  beg  tbem  to  |>gt 
an  end  to  my  protracted  agonies,  when  a  faint  liKlit  coming  tbraugb 
the  boards  above  me  struck  my  eyes.  By  mean;  of  a  wretched 
table  and  two  stools,  which  )  piled  one  upon  the  other,  I  raised  mjwelf 
hi^  enough  to  reach  the  top  of  the  cell,  and  1  rapped  several  ttraei 
at  the  spot  through  which  the  li^ht  came.  A  trap-door  npenedt  and 
■ome  person  in  a  mild  voice  taid,  "  What  do  you  want  ?"  1  replied 
in  the  accents  of  despair,  <' Bread  or  death.''  It  was  the  warden's 
wife  who  tjpoketo  me.  '■  Kocovcr  yourself,"  «aiil  she,  "  I  wiU  udte 
care  of  you"  She  immediately  brought  me  bread,  a  bit  of  meat, 
and  some  water.  While  I  remaint'i!  confined  in  this  pluce,  tbla  cofll- 
passionate  woman  had  the  goodness  to  supply  me  witli  noiirishuiaitt. 
She  furnished  me  with  a  wickered  buttle,  which,  whenever  I 
wanted  water,  t  presented  nt  the  trap  door,  and  she  hlleJ  it.  By 
this  means  the  door  of  my  cell  wat<  seldom  opened,  and  1  renwaed 
the  better  concealed. 

*  Nevertheless,  men  whose  arms  mid  clothes  were  smeared  with 
blood,  came  up  at  times  to  the  winL'ow  nf  my  cell,  looting  to  »ee  tf 
any  victim  were  lodged  there.  Bi.t  the  dBrki'e<^  ot  the  placet 
increased  by  the  interposition  of  thi>ir  bodies,  pii^vented  ttarar  oh* 
serving  me.  "  Is  there  any  one  here  tu  be  woiked  f"  said  tliejr, 
in  (heir  horrible  jargon.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  1  peq>ed 
cut  to  see  what  was  passing  in  tiie  court.  The  ^rst  ihiug  I  saw 
.i,« :>.  catung  tilth  •n  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  which 
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rtunied  upon  the  ground,  and  playing  with  the  bloody  re- 
)f  Uieir  victims.  They  were  relating  to  one  another  the 
of  their  murders,  shewing  the  money  they  had  earned^  and 
ining  of  not  having  received  what  had  been  promised  them/ 
:— 144. 

was  afterwards  released^  but  was  uuable  to  obtain  per- 
1  to  return  to  his  former  office.  In  the  course  of  his  Tain 
to  procure  re-admission  to  the  prison  of  his  masteri  he  had 
idness  to  seek  an  interview  with  Chaumette,  one  of  the 
MTOcious  of  the  Revolutionnaire8i  and  though  this  was  t<|. 
he  very  den  of  the  tiger,  he  escaped  unhurt. 

sdessy   day  and  night,    from  the  desire  of  returning  to   the 
e»  I  made  fruitless  applications  to  Pdtion.    After  he   was 
kl  a  representative  in  the  national  conventioUf  I  determined 
Chaumette,   then  procureur-stfndic  of  the  commune.    This 
eceived  me    much  better  than   I  expected.    He    desired  tm 
we  confidentially    with   me,    and  gave  orders  not   to  be  ia- 
:ed.    At  first  he  talked  to  me  of  his  birth,  of  the  employ- 
of  his  youth,  and  of  the  severities  he  had  experienced  from 
anent.     He    then   frankly   owned    the   treachery  of  several 
s  in  the  king's  service.    He  next  spoke  of  the  royal  fkmily 
9peared  to  take  an  interest  in  the  dauphin.    *^  I  wish,''  said 
to   give   him   some  education.      I  will  take  him   from  his 
,  to  make  him  lose  the  idea  of  his  rank.  As  for  the  kinff/'  added 
he  will  perish.    The  king  loves  you.*'   These  last  worcu  brought 
nto  my  eyes.  I  endeavoured  to  restrain  them  ;  which  Chaumette 
ving,    "  Give  way,"  said  he,   "  to  your  feelings :   were  you 
1  instant  to  cease  regretting  your  master,    I  should  myself 
e  you."    Notwithstanding  this  cordial  reception,  my  application 
aumette  was  unsuccessful.'  pp.  146 — 147. 

is  singular  anecdote,  tends  strongly  to  illustrate  the  moral 
srs  of  ambition.  The  natural  character  of  Chaumette  was, 
ily,  such  as  it  is  here  exhibited,  not  discourteous  nor  unkind, 
lis  way  to  power  lay,  as  be  imagined,  through  slaughter 
proscription,  and  he  hesitated  at  no  measure,  howeyer  atro- 
,  that  appeared  suited  to  the  furtherance  of  his  end. 
istus  was  merciful  in  the  possession  of  established  power, 
perhaps  Maximilian  the  THctator^  might  have  afiected  to 
re  the  massacres  of  Robespierre  the  Jacobin. 
le  sufierings  of  the  Royal  Family,  during  the  residence  in 
Temple,  are  matters  of  public  notoriety,  from  the  popularity 
e  simple  narrative  of  the  faithful  C16ry ;  and  the  various 

which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Loub,  and  of  his  wife,  and 
',  have  beeu  detailed  too  often  to  need  repetition  here ;  but 

are  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  Dauphin 
his  sister,  which  we  shall  briefly  notice.  During  some 
hs  after  the  execution  of  the  King,  he  was  lefl  in  the  care  of 
I  other  and  his  Aunt,  but  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1793,  he  was 
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takeD  from  llicm  antl  coiisiiii;nerl  to  tbc  cam  ef  one  of  Ibe  hmif|l 
and  most  britul  of  mankiiKl,  the  e»«f  inf'amnos  Simon.  Ffr- 
\lously  lo  thia  miserable  dwnse,  bis  heahli  ha<*  given  way,  tafi 
the  BiTage  ireaimcnt  he  received  Trmn  his  lonirentor.  coiinriiied 
his  malady.  His  npartinent  was  close  li»  that  of  ihe  Princesses, 
aud  ihey, 

'  beard  hi™  sing  every  Aaj,  witli  Simon,  the  Cnnnagnolf,  the  Mat' 
leUlaii  Hymn,  and  other  horrible  song*.  Simon  put  on  hia  head 
the  bonnet  rouges  and  dressed  him  in  a  csi-mngnolc.  He  madtf 
ItiiD  sing  at  the  windona,  that  he  mi^ht  be  bean)  by  the  ewd; 
nnd  taught  him  to  pronounce  frightful  oaths  against  God,  Mi 
family,  and  the  aristocrats.  llEipuily  the  qascn  did  not  kmnr 
of  these  shocking  proceedings,  as  bW  iras  gonf!-  before  ^imon  liad 
latight  the  dauphin  thia  impious  language.  ']1ii^  was  a  snlTeiirtg 
from  which  Heaven  preserved  her ! 

■  Before  the  queen  left  ihe  Temple,  a  messenger  bad  come  far 
the  clothes  of  the  dauphin,  and  on  this  ocL-asinn  she  rcqiiesied 
tbnt  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  should  not  lenve  off  Itis  mourBM^: 
but  the  first  thing  that  Simon  did,  was  to  take  from  him  hi*  bhdti 
dress.  Cbnnge  of  life  and  bad  treatment  mode  him  Call  ill  lh« 
end  of  Augnst.  Simon  made  him  eat  to  excess,  and  forced  hint 
to  drink  a  great  deal  of  wine,  although  he  hated  it.  This  r^imea 
very  soon  produced  a  fever :  he  took  a  medicine  which  djd  not 
succeed,  and  bis  health  became  wholly  disordered.  He  war  ex- 
tremely fat,  without  growing  taller.  Simon  still  led  hita  to  takd 
the  air   upon    the   tower.'  pp.  314 — 315. 

His  bed  was  never  ntade,  liis  apartment  was  never  cleaned* 
his  linen  was  never  changed,  he  was  over-run  with  vermin, 
and  so  great  was  his  terror  of  8iiDon  and  his^  olher  Iteepers. 
that  he  dieetted  lo  riii:;;  his  bell,  lest  it  tshotild  hiing  some  of 
lliem  into  his  room,  orto  ask  lor  any  ihing  ih»thc  wanted, 
from  bis  fear  of  the  very  sound  of  their  voice.  After  th<?  lOth 
Thermidor,  bis  treatment  was  much  iiii|>roved ;  Laurent,  tlic 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  Convention  to  guard  tbc  Priti- 
cesa  nnd  her  lirotber,  appears  to  have  been  n  humane  raaii; 
the  filth  that  encrusted  the  uiiiiappy  child,  was  rcmoTcd,  his 
bed  was  changed,  and  his  apartment  set  in  order;  hut  tbe 
work  of  oruelly  had'  been  too  effectually  done,  the  progress  uf 
disease  couhl  not  be  checked,  and  notwithstanding  every  at- 
tention paid  lo  bis  health  by  the  ablest  physicians,  be  died 
•June  9,  1705,  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  twoisonlhs.  Th6 
Princess  loo,  alter  her  successive  scpnintions  fi-om  her  mother 
and  her  aunt,  was  subjected  (o  great  privations,  hut  was,  of 
course,  better  able  to  bear  up  against  ber  suHerings,  and  to 
pay  more  attention  to  personal  cleanliness,  and  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  her  chamber.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  ahe  wb«' 
visited  by  Barras,  at  Ibe  head  of  a  deputation  I'rom  tlie  Con- 
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iition  in  full  costume.  From  this  time  her  oaptivity  expe- 
^nced  many  alleviations  ;  Laurent  behaved  to  her  with  the 
nost  humanity,  a  female  attendant  was  appointed^  and  even 
5  former  guardians  of  her  education,  who  happily  still  sur* 
red,  obtained  access  to  her.  At  Ieng;th  her  exchange  for  tlie 
[>uties  Camus,  Quinette,  and  others,  was  eflfectcsd,  and  on 
!»  19th  December,  1795,  she  left  her  prison,  and  was  a  few 
fs  after  consigned  to  the  Austrian  Commissioners  at  Ba4^e. 
Hue  joined  her  at  Huniufl^uen,  and  Clery  met  her  at  Vienna, 
ere  lie  died  on  the  10th  of  J  una,  1809. 

t.  IX.  An  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  Princeii  Charlotte.  By 
fames  Edmeston,  Author  of  *  The  Search,  and  other  Poeins/  8vo. 
yp.  16.     Price  Is.  6d.     1818. 

*HIS  is  certainly  the  most  like  poetry  that  we  have  seen  on 
the  melancholy  occasion  which  it  commemorates.  Some 
the  stanzas  are  very  successful,  and  the  whole  is  a  pleasing^ 
nloction.  Mr.  Edraeston  is  the  author  of  a  small  volume  of 
sins  which  we  recently  noticed  with  commendation. 

'  Rest,  Princess  I  Rest! — the  knell  is  rung,  ' 

The  death  pomp  passed  away ; 
The  Chaunters'  funeral  anthem  song, 

The  torches  lo6t  in  day : 
That  night,  the  moon  was  bright  and  high. 
Shedding  amidst  a  cloudless  sky 

Her  cold,  her  careless  ray : 
But  sorrow  shadowed  all  beloWf 
And  a  whole  Empire  lay  in  woe.* 

<  The  sur  that  lit  that  bridal  scene. 

And  shone  on  all  around  ; 
A  single  winter  past  between— 

Her  place  no  more  is  found ! 
The  bridal  queen  of  joyance  there, 
Gone»  like  a  thing  of  empty  air, 

A  transitory  sound ! 
But  Memory,  monitor  within. 
Will  long  bear  witness,  ^  She  hath  been  ;'*  '    p.  1 1. 

*  Blest  Babe,  thy  way  was  short  and  calm, 

Ltf  ht,  did  thy  vessel  glide  i 
The  breese  was  firesh,  but  soft  as  balm. 

And  iavoring  the  tide  : 
Some,  through  many  an  adverse  year* 
Ton  a  tedious  vo^ge  here. 

Beaten  afar  aside  : 
But  tbottt  wast  wafted  quickly  o'er, 
And  rMchM  at  once  the  destined  shore. 

^  MoTHBii  of  her  whom  thus  we  moiimt 
Who  doci  Milhink  of  thee  I 
foX.  IX.  N.  &  O 
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A  wanderer  on  a  foreign  bourn. 

And  over  many  a  sea ; 
Haply,  some  strange  forboding  stole 
At  silent  midnight  o'er  thy  soul. 

Some  pang  of  sympathy  : 
Some  unuccountcd  tear  drop  fell, 
S.omc  sigh  whose 'source  thou  couldst  nottdl.^     pp.  IS^  14 


Art.   X.     A  Sketcli  of  my  Fnend^s  Family^  intended  to  bu(^ 
practical  Hints   on    Religion   and  Domestic  Manners.     Bj  Mn. 
Marshall,  Author  of  Hen  wick  Tales.   12mo.  pp.  idO.  Price  4t.0i 
1817. 

^l/'E  have  bpen  very  well  pljeased  with  this  little  Volume,  and 
^^    can  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  class  pf  our  readerpfor 
whom  it  is  designed.     The  bint  which   the  Author  giyea  t|ie 
critic,  by  the  motto  on  her  title-page^ 

*  In  every  work  regard  the  Writer^s  en^* 

)ias  not  been  lost  for  us.  That  end  appears  to  us  so  oneqiufo- 
cally  excellent,  that  we  have  no  disposition  to  point  out  tpf 
ilefect  of  art  in  the  construction  of  the  narratiTei  wbich  might 
seem  to  betray  a  somewhat  inexperienced  band.  The  work  ii 
professedly  adapted  to  '  tb^  ingenuous  mind  of  youth,'  but  tbe 
writer  modestly  intimates   her  hope,  ^  that  whii$t  the  niotber 

*  listens  to  the  pimple  tale,  primarily  intended  for  the  dau)i{hter^8 

*  eye,  perhaps  she  may  not  disdain  to  glean  sonne  praotical  hint 
^  from  this  humble  ]cii;end,  framed  to  recommend  the  ntmelen 
'  charms  of  female  excellence.'  It  is  to  be  said  in  fiiTomr  of 
such  works  as  the  present,  that  they  are  almost  the  onlj  Teliicle 
in  which  such  hints  can  be  inoifensively  suggested.  Those 
which  the  good  sense  of  Mrs.  Marshall  has  led  her  to  Tenture, 
have  the  merit  of  being  far  from  unseasonable  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  religious^  society.  Let  ppr  readen 
judge  from  the  following  specimen. 

*  We  had  not  risen  from  the  breakfast* table  one  morning,  when  a 
female,  rather  young,  and  fashionably  dressed,  entered  the  room. 
After  a  lew  common-place  civilities  she  turned  %Jb  Mn.  CliCwdi 

saying,  ''I  called  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  S is  in  town,  (le  pmarhn 

to-day  at ,  and  you  must  positively  put  on  your  thiiunb  and 

go  with  me  to  hear  him."  <^  Coula  I  consistently  do  80,'*.repuMl.ker 
friend,  "  I  should  be  very  happy  to  accompany  you;  hut,  excneeve 
if  I  say,  that  were  this  excellent  man  to  see  the  deAf  litlle  gioepby 
which  lam  surrounded,  he  would  be  the  first  to  forbid  my fciMiBg 
them  to  listen  to  his  sermon,*' 

<  Perhaps  the  conscious  recollection  of  some  dutj  uhp^oraied  at 
home,  just  then  stung  the  feelings  of  bur  fair  devotee  ^~  or  it#Wit 
be  purely  a  misguided  zeal,  which  reddened  on  h^  dheek,  le^Sbe 
retorted  somewhat  sharply,  **  When,' like  ^  Martba%- the  hpan  ii 

*  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,' it  is  easy  to  find  emta( 
of  diityi  to  prevent  our  listening  to  the  words  of  Jesus*'*       '      '  " 
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*  Mrs.  Clifford  mildly  answered,  *^  I  hope  I  am  aware  of  this 
plausible  deception,  but  in  the  present  instance  I  am  not  conscious  of 
laeriting  the  rebuke.  You  may  remember,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hammond, 
that  Martha  was  not  censured  for  a  necessary  attention  to  her  ordinary 
and  relative  duties ;  but  for  an  undue  anxiety,  an  ostentatious  and 
ill-timed  desire  of  providing  '  things,  more  than  hospitably  good.' 
Perhaps  too,  I  may  remind  you,  that  there  subsists  a  visible  difference 
between  her  neglecting  to  hear  the  words  of  the  Redeemer,  when 
be  honored  her  roof  with  his  sacred  presence,  and  my  declining 
to-  attend  the  discourse  of  one  of  his  servants,    when  such  an  at- 


DO  duties  are  so  acceptable  with  God,  as  an  affectionate  reception 
of  his  gospel,  and  a  desire  to  see  his  kingdom  advanced  in  our 
own  hearts,  and  in  the  world  around  us.''  She  then  magnani* 
mously  declared  her  resolution  *'  to  persist  in  her  attachment  to  the 
'  word  preached,'  although  it  continued  to  expose  her  to  many  do- 
mestic sacrifices,  and  involved  her  in  several  petty  persecutions." 

'  I  believe  Mrs  Clifford  could  have  evinced  to  her  fair  friend,  that 
she  bad  nd  **  read  her  bible  aright ;"  but  as  a  spirit  of  recrimi- 
nation certainly  was  not  the  temper  by  vfhich  she  sought  to  main- 
tain the  honor  of  religion,  she  thought  it  better  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject, than  to  expose  her  visitor  to  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  her 
temper. 

'  A  short  silence  therefore  ensued,  'till  Mr.  Clifford  inquired  of 
Mrs.  Hammond,  '^  Whether  she  had  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  sick  woman,  whose  case  he  recommended  to  her  V*  "  No,  really," 
she  replied,  *<  I  have  not  had  one  moment  of  leisure  since  you  named 
bar  to  me.  On  Monday,  I  was  at  a  bible  society's  meeting;  Tuesday, 
1  went  to  hear  Mr.  ■— ■  preach  ;  Wednesday,  I  dined  at  Mrs. 
Nelson's,  where  a  select  number  of  serious  friends  were  assembled  to 

meet  the  Rev.  Mr.  H ;  all  Thursday  I  was  occupied  in  endea- 

Touring  to  procure  subscribers  to  our  Dorcas  society ;  and,  to-day» 
I  shall  hardly  have  time  to  swallow  my  dinner,  on  my  return  hoiite, 
before  the  arrival  of  a  lady,  who  has  promised  to  go  with  me  to  hear 
a  sennon  Ibr  the  benefit  of  our  Sunday-school." 

<  As  Mrs.  Hammond  paused,  I  asked  my  friend,  in  a  low  voice, 
"If  it  were  possible  to  be  religiausiy  dissipated ?'*  '<  I  fear  it  is 
MposnUe^  though  not,  I  should  hope,  a  ver^  frequent  case,"  he  ob- 
sertred ;  then  turning  to  the  lady  who  had  given  birth  to  the  supposi- 
tion, he  said,  **  As  your  engagements  are  already  so  numerous,  1  fear 
your  intended  charity  will  come  too  late  for  poor  Susan.  Our  Emma 
saw  her  on  Wednesday,  she  was  then  almost  incapable  of  receiving 
any  nourishment ;  and  I  believe,  that  in  a  few  days,  her  sufferings 
and  her  wants  will  cease." 

*  If  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Clifford  designed  to  convey  a  practical 

Sroof  to  this  *  wandering  star,'  and  perhaps  for  a  moment  it  was 
as  such ;  but  soon  the  salutary  effects  of  her  regret  evaporated 
ia  extravagant  expressioiis  of  sorrow.    "  Surely,"  she  exclaimed^ 
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<'  there  never  was  so  unforliinate  a  being  before.  I  would  have  msili: 
arw  sacrifices  rather  than  have  lost  ifie  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
dying  language  of  thh  poor  but  pious  creature  I"  Then  addressing 
Emma,  •' tlow  I  envy  you,  Miss  Clifford;  it  must  be  a  sweet  satii- 
faction,  to  reflect  on  the  many  hours  which,  for  ibis  year  past,  yo« 
have  spent  in  reading  to  the  aged  suftcrer.  Perhaps,  my  dear,  ytra 
"■  short  narrative  of  fier ;  it  would  be  a  charming  obitiuryj 


send  ii 


1  it  is  drawi 


indlv 


gel  it  published  next 
month.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  very  iuieresting,  Mrs  Cliffbrd!" 
she  continued,  turning  to  her,  before  she  had  given  Emma  dnte  to 

*  Emma  bit  her  lips,  to  prevent  a  smile,  though  the  mention  of 
Susan's  name  at  other  times,  might  more  easily  hare  drawn  a  tear  W 
her  eyes.'  pp.  54 — 60. 

The  remarks  od  Governesse:^,  particularly  claim  attention. 
The  Aul'jor  su^gcals,  that  tliey  who  expsct  their  children 
to  att«in  any  proficiency  in  aoy  one  of  the  eleg^ant  arts,  will  do : 
^ell  to  employ  masters  ivlio  make  it  tlie  study  of  their  lives, 
instead  of  aacritieing  more  important  considerationa  io  the 
choice  of  a  governess,  to  theii-  being  qualified  to  teach  e«ry 
thing. 

'  On  this  subject  the  Author  is  anxious  not  Io  be  misiuiderstoftd,— 
In  what  is  here  advanced,  she  is  far  from  seeking  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  female  infilmctors,  or  from  suggesting  that  thejf  are  ^^U 
capable  of  imparting  knowledge  than  those  of  ihe  otfiei-  sex.  But  ^ 
has  oflen  seen  and  deplored  instances,  in  which  young  and  deKc»te; 
women,  have  been  required  to  leach  every  thing  for  a  small  salaiy, 
Gometiraes  merely  for  a  home  ;  thus,  they  are  otiea  urged  to  cxertioBS 


injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  their 


n  health,  in  order  to  meet  the  HI 


reaaannble  demands  of  parents ;  while  the  less  conscientious  goveiTlMSI 
finding  it  icnpossible  to  excel  in  every  branch  of  science,  is  conlei^HJ 
to  be  superficial  in  a//j  yet,  masters,  who  profess  to  teach  butoiif. 
art,  are  liberally  recompensed  for  a  few  hours'  attendance.  Sijr^i! 
it  is  neither  wife,  impartial,  or  Jast,  to  require  so  much  from  thw, 
whose  minds  we  deem  inferior,  and  so  lUtle  of  the  droiiger  poweti  of' 
masculine  genius  ?'  p.  71. 

The  moral  danger  attendant  upon  the  introduction  of  gto- 
tlcmen  |>rofcssora  into  the  library  or  school -room,  may  tie  tbd, 
osteusible  reason  for  seeking  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
masters ;  but  still,  the  finishing  hand  of  the  master,  partica» 
iarly  in  regard  to  music,  is  almost  universalty  deemed  reqidsite,, 
and  that  at  the  very  period  at  which  tlie  supposed  objcctim' 
lias  the  greatest  force.  \ot  only  is  tiie  credit  of  the  pnoitN 
jiroficiency,  by  this  means  loaL  to  the  governess  vi\\o  has  Iiad 
ti>  endure  Uic  vexation  and  fatigue  of  drilling  the  obstinate' 
Qogers  into  ubfdieDCe,  but  the  sacifir/  plan  pursued  In  herap-i 
poiiitmeut  is,  with  aggravated  injustice,  cuubideied  as  justifpr- 
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ft.  XI.  The  Work  of  Faith  ^  the  Labour  of  Lcfoe^  and  the  Patience 
of  Hope^  illustrated;  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Rev.  Andren 
"Fuller y  late  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Kettering,  and  Secre- 
fary  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  from  its  Commencement,  in 
1792.  Second  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions.*  Chiefly 
extracted  from  his  own  Papers,  by  John  Ryland,  D«D.  8to.  pn. 
400.    Price  7s.  [A  Portrait.]  1818. 

PHE  very  stronjj  and,  we  trust,  salutary  interest,  ^ith  wbich 
'-  we  have  read  this  highly  valuable  publication,  is  of  sucli  a 
.tare  as  to  have  much  indisposed  us  .to  resunae  the  volume  for 
e  purposes  of  ordinary  criticism.  It  is  not  that  subjects  for 
itioism  are  not  presented  in  plenty  and  variety;  but  the  pre- 
wainant  feeling  with  which  it  seems  to  claim  to  be  perused,  is 
arly  identical  with  that  with  which  we  should' wish  to  road  a 
ok  of  devotions.  We  should  hope  that,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
oportion  of  its  readers,  something  like  this  will  ha^e  been,  and 
iU  be  the  prevailing  state  of  mind ;  and  we  must  confess  we 
ould  think  no  little  commiseration  due  in  any  instance  where 
very  considerable  measure  of  such  a  sentiment  had  not  accom- 
knied  the  perusal,  whether  the  preventing  cause  were  religious 
seosibility,  or  the  prejudices  of  party  and  opiuion. 
Most  readers  of  the  book,  we  think,  will  be  satisfied  that  the 
esent  Biographer  was  the  proper  person,  and  probably  the 
ly  proi>er  person,  for  the  office  which,  nevertheless,  he  would 
adly  have  consigned  to  any  other  competent  and  consenting^' 
"iter ;  ^  while  he  would  willingly  have  subserved  the  under* 
taking,  without  being  known  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  coi&« 
[)ilatiou.'  The  work  has  remained  in  the  right  hands.  Dr. 
yland  was  nearly  coeval  with  Mr.  Fuller ;  became  acquainted 
til  him  very  early  in  the  Christian  course  and  public  labours 

both  ;  communicated  with  him  on  the  theological  perplexitie^i 
licb  exercised  and  embarrassed  his  judgement  in  the  first  yecurs 

his  ministry;  co-operated  with  him  in  public  services.;  wit- 
ssed  the  unfolding  of  his  talents  and  zeal ;  gradually  grew  into 
friendship  which  continued  through  life,  confirmed  and  per- 
COally  augmented  by  a  kindred  zealous  interest  for  the  best 
iuse,  by  agreement  of  religious  opinions,  and  by  progressive 
Ataal  proofs  of  solid  excellence  of  character ;  was  consulted  by 
m'  respecting  his  publications ;  entered  with  him  into  the  spirit, 
d  shared  with  him  in  the  long  and  encreasing  labours,  of  the 

■■       ■  I  ■  .1    *l ■     ■■  I.  W         ■  ■!  I     I  I      I  11       ■ 

^  '  In  this  new  edition,*  says  Dr.  R.  <  I  have-rectified  two  or  three 
stakes  which  I  had  inadvertently  made  in  the  former;  and  have, 
it  out  a  few  particulars  o^  less  importance  to  make  room  for  some 
toretling  additions,  especially  part  of  a  letter  to  his  eldest  son,  &c, 
;.  with  a  letter  to  a  friend  respecting  impressions  of  texts  of 
nripture  on  the  mind.  A  few  paragranhs  liave  also  been  transposed ; 
d  a  smaller  type  has  been  used,  for  tne  sake  of  reducing  the  price.' 
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Missionary  enterprise ;  received  from  him  nuuiWiless  confi- 
deutial  cutDinuiiicHiiniis,  relative  to  lliis  and  many  otlici'  cua- 
oeriis,  of  both  a  piiblii;  and  persana)  uuture  ;  aud  finaHy  lus 
had  wbatevcT  advanlu^e  could  be  ofliii'ded  by  ibe  iliacraiooacy 
iwe  of  all  the  maiiit^cript  papers  left  al  his  ileaili,  evi^ii  ihe  most 
private  records  of  his  cxercis^t^a  of  pielVi  specululioii,  ar  Barrow. 
All  this,  indeed,  h  obviously  telliasr  how  ilecidedly  and  deeply 
in  the  itpirit  of frteiuhhip  the  Bi(it;raiiher  must  have  delineutefl- 
his  subject.  And  it  neri;  uiieli^ss  to  deny  that  b^d  it  beeo 
|>09!«ible  for  any  man,  of  Judi^eiuent  and  honesty  equal  to  thote 
of  tbe  excellent  Aiitbor  of  this  volume,  to  have  pusscsseil, 
mithaut  any  personal  friendship  for  Mr.  Fuller,  all  thdt  knon- 
led^  of  his  charaeter  and  proceedings  nliich  it  was  so  inudi 
throu.^b  the  medium  of  frieridship  that  Dr.  Ryland  acijuiied,  be 
must,  as  beini^  a  more  cool  and  rigorous,  have  becti  a  saitkonhst 
more  accurate,  estimator  of  the  man.  But  it  is  plain  that,  oa 
the  one  band,  it  is  im{Kiss)bIe  that  any  one  but  a  frieutl  could 
have  acquired  that  intimate  knowledge,  tluit  vivid  idea  of  tbe 
character,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  ]ircsent  Biographer 
nriies  ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  no  man  that  should  have  become 
an  intimute  friend  of  Fuller,  could  have  failed  to  receive  lo 
BtroDg  an  impression  of  bis  powers  and  his  principles,  as  to 
reduce  in  the  estimate,  his  imperfections  (o  a  diminutive  amouot 
of  deduction  from  so  tnucb  excellence:  they  would  not  have 
appeared  in  any  proportion  autliorising  the  name  of  contrast. 

For  oursplves,  we  are  most  willing  to  receive  tbe  deliiiealioii 
from  ihehand  of  conscientious  and  judicious  friendship, — epiUieti, 
we  believe,  never  more  applicable  than  in  the  instaaoe  be&m 
us.  If  there  he  any  who  are  much  more  solicitous  for  a'serere 
and  punctilious  justice,  than  for  the  benefit  to  he  derived  from 
contem.'laiiug  u  high  Christian  character,  and  a  life  of  extra- 
ordinary  and  memorable  usefulness,  they  doubtless  may  with  due 
industry  come  at  the  means  of  detecting  whatever  spots  there 
were  on  so  bright  an  object.  We  may,  however,  he  ()ernullc(l 
to  question,  whether  an  earnest  industry  is  ever  exurieu  fur  sudi 
a  purpose  without  some  promptings  Irom  a  disposition  which 
will  be  willing  to  magnify  those  spots  when  descried. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  by  no  means  to  be  mistalua 
as  implying  that  Fuller's  oldest  and  most  intimate  friend  has  in 
this  Memoir  attempted  an  exhibition  of  a  perfect  character.  It 
is  acknowledged  in  tbe  work,  repeatedly,  that  this  eminent  tnd 
must  genuine  servant  of  Christ  and  religion,  had  in  his  tempera- 
ment anma  share  of  that  moral  condition  which  all  tbe  ser^-antf 
of  Ohrisi  deem  it  is  well  worth  dying  to  escape  from  ;  while  yet 
it  is  shewn,  with  the  most  ample  evidence,  that  if  bis  character 
WK.s  iii:irked  by  a  certain  rigour,  by  an  excessive  pertinacity  of 
f  1lt«  i|iQpor(iince,9f  _7ttatev«t.^e  hel4.i)B^tli,.b;  t(  too  )H,(^,4]Jlft- 
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iiRetl  tone  of  condemnatory  judgement,  by  some  deficiency  of 
ynhsLi  may  justly  be  denominated  liberality,  as  vieM  of  feeling  as 
of  opinion,  and  by  a  want  of  the  conciliatory  manner,  the  «ica« 
viter  in  modoy  which  is  compatible  with  the  greatest  firmness 
of  principle  and  purpose, — he  was  at  (he  same  time  in  all  things 
solicitously  conscientious,  was  beyond  comparison  a  more  rigid 
judge  and  censor  of  himself  than  of  his  fellow -mortals,  and  was 
habitually  and  profoundly  abased  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
Judge. 

It  may  well  be  supposed- that  his  present  Biograplier  had  less 
personal  cause  to  be  made  sensible  of  such  defects,  than  most 
other  men  that  came  within  Fuller's  acquaintance,  while  his 
own  exemplary  candour  would  also  make  the  greatest  allowance 
for  them.  But  with  whatever  clearness  he  discerned  the  im- 
perfections of  his  justly  admired  friend,  what  reader  can  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  benevolent  wisdom  of  the  latter  portion  of 
the  following  passage  ? 

'  Doubt^es3  he  had  his  faults;  for  *  in  many  things  we  all  offend/ 
I  might  be  blind  to  some  of  tbem^  although  I  thought  I  watched  him 
more  carefully  than  I  did  any  Other  friend;  as  being  more  anxious 
t7iat  he  should  be  right  in  all  points,  and  more  at  liberty  to  speak  my 
mind,  if  ever  1  thought  him  wrong:  but  whatever  they  were,  he  has 
done  with  them,  and  I  have  done  with  them.  1  will  deny  none  that 
I  ever  knew ;  but,  if  I  had  known  more  than  I  ever  did,  1  would  not 
needlesdy  expose  them.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  he  is  now  without 
^ult  before  the  throne.  His  just  spirit  is  made  perfect.  1  long  to 
be  as  he  is.  I  wish  I  now  were  as  he  was,  in  all  things  except  those 
Jbonds. 

*  If  I  knew  of  his  making  a  golden  calf,  or  in  any  degree  counten- 
ancing idolatry,  I  would  acknowledge  and  reprobate  his  conduct ;  or, 
if  I  knew  of  his  denying  his  Lord  three  times  over,  or  even  onOc 
only,  I  would  own  and  lament  it.  But  the  sacred  writers,  while  they 
recorded  every  material  fact  impartially,  yet  did  not  needlessly  re* 
peat  and  exaggerate  the  imperfections  of  uprighc  men,  nor  aim  to 
shew  their  own  acumen  in  nicely  criticising  their  characters :  their 
impartiality  was  real,  but  not  ostentatious.  Luke  entered  into  no 
discussion  of  the  controversy  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  though  he 
had  full  opportunity  of  knowing  one  side  of  tlie  story,  an  J  that  (rum 
4Ar  the  greatest  man  of  the  two;  and  as  I  am  n.>t  divinely  inspired  to 
distinguish  accurately  who  was  right  and  who  was  wronir,  wherein 
Mr.  luller  was  separated  from  some  who  once  had  a  share  in  his 
friendship,  and  from  whom  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  it ;  I 
shall  leave  them  to^write  of  his  fdults^  who  rtfa»ed  to  ackiiowledge 
^ny  of  their  own.  Though  I  may  have  strong  grounds  for  an  op.-nion 
on  that  subject,  yet  I  am  not  eager  to  shew  them.     I  leave  such 

things  to  an  infallible  Judge.' •  The  whole  of  this  volume  will 

s'niBciently  shew  that  I  wished  to  write  the  actual  life  of  my  dearly 
beloved 'friend,  and  not  his  panegyric.-'  By  the  grace  of  (lod  he  wii 
Irhat  be  was ;  and  now  the  work  of  grace  is  perfected.'    p.  d6lb 
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inents,  nutwithstaniliiij^  that  ilicir  (lee|jest  working  appear  to  b 
beeii  carried  on  uiiilur  ttie  secluaiun  of  u  reserved  haJHl,^ 
reserved,  at  letist,  tii  so  far  ^  ibr  Wis  social,  uctive,  and  evun  g*ta„ 
9ome  pro{)en!tUiea  would,  indeed,  imply  u  curtain  oieiwure  \ 
wliit  must  liavu  had  Uie  effect  of  Irankiiiiss  willi  liia  ejiortll 
coiupaiiions.  To  sucU  com  p  anion  ship  it  i»  too  evideul  tt| 
parental  uutliority  niusl  have  surrendered  liim  witli  f4r  too  UU 
limit  or  selection.  A  proportion  of  religious  instritclioa,  Uonevt 
found  \U  way  to  hia  mind,  and  prepaiud  liiiu  to  be  a  subject  < 
jiowerful  impressiuns  and  utarnis.  At  a  very  juvenile  uffed 
vigorous  conllicL  be^an  betneaa  consicionce,  and  inclinRlip 
abetted  an<l  stimulated  by  example.  N'utniths landing  all  h 
ftractical  gaiety  among  his  associates,  it  in  evident  that  oatii 
itifd  given  a  gloomy  temperament  to  his  strong  passions;  Hu 
can,  indeetl,  be  no  doubt  that  the  spirited  sociableness  which  h 
the  appearance  of  gaiety,  partoolt  very  much  ot  the  i" 
{[uality  of  ambition,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  an  athlet 
frame,  and  of  mental  faculties  which  he  could  not  but  pero^VQ 
be  more  efiective  than  Uiose  of  his  coevals.  This  strong  u 
gloomy  mental  constitution  being  powerfully  laid  hold  of  hytJ^ 
thougbt  of  (Jud  as  an  all-seeing  jiidgp,  a  thought  under  which  1 
sometimes  sunk  in  terror,  and  sometimes  struggled  with  earm 
but  still  despairing  rettiBtiiuce,  he  passed  through  a  long  seriei, 
violent  emotions,  alternating  with  intervals  of  sucti  obUviait; 
appear  very  wonderful  and  unaccountable.  A  season  of  a 
considerable  durnlion,  in  which  he  was  overwhelmed  with  distofl) 
wopt  bitterly,  repented,  resolved,  vowed,  aiul  arder.tly  souelt| 
glimmer  of  hope,  was  fullowetl,  apparently  with  very  litW  i 
gtadual  tronsiiion  of  feeling,  by  a  comparatively  long  pe^ripd^ 
tUtercarelessntBB  andabauduRmenttofolly,  During  one  portit 
of  time,  he  describes  himself  as  uniformly  beginning  tli«  day,, 
keen  remorse,  and  ending  it  in  Ihouglttless  levity.  He  uienboi 
avanpty  of  curious  and  inti^resting  circumstances,  iiicidwtits,,^]] 
suggestions  of  thought,  which  occurred  in  the  long  cuurse.i 
these  fluctuating  (eelitigs,  the  wltote  train  of  which,  prolonjH 
througli  a  uumber  of  years,  he  appears  to  have  kept  profouudQ 
secret.  While  he  felt  hitler  vexation,  and  we  may  utmost  aky 
ferocity  of  resentment  ul  (he  s:atc  of  bis  own  nund,  he  cntertaiofli 
he  says,  a  great  respect  uAd  even  aSection  for  those  wbamll 
believed  to  be  truly  religious ;  but  he  uppcars  oot  so.muclk  as  | 
have  thought  of  oommunicating  to  any  o|  them  the  sligblvat,  hii 
of  what  he  wa»i  thinking  olid  sulTei'ing.  lie  was,  Uw  iWwl 
though  so  prone  to  tuily,  preserved  from  the.  grosser  vtn 
incident  to  youth. 

It  was  in  bis  sixteenth  year  that  the  visitnlioqg  of  reli^of 
distress  and  terror  came  upon  him  with  a  continued  iDt^wilft 
110   more   to   be  suspended,    or  beguUedj  or  allayed,    till  I 
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was  enabled,  toward  the  end  of  that  year,  to  embrace  with 
fateful  joy  the  hope  of  Divine  mercy  through  Jesas  Christ. 
That  depth   of  self-abhorrence  which  rendered  him  slow  to 
believe,  gave  but  the  greater  emphasis  to  bis  exultation  when 
be  could  at  length,  with  humble  confidence,  assume  an  interest 
in  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  atonement.     He  was  then  drawn  into 
communicativeness  with  some  pious  persons  of  his  acquaintance ; 
united  himself  to  the  society  of  Baptists  at  Soham,  not  far  from 
^whioh  his  father,  a  farmer,  resided  ;  and,  through  a  train  of 
leircunistance.s  wliidi  it  was  no  superstition  to  interpret  as  a  special 
ttirection  of  Providence,  was  led  gra<lually,  by  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity, and  in  spite  of  the  most  unaffected  reluctauce,  into  the 
lemployment  of  a  preacher,  in  his  twentieth  year.     Not  long 
afterwards,   he  was   persuaded  by  that  society  to  accept  the 
pastoral  office,  vacated   by  a  worthy  Mr.  Eve,  whose  hyper- 
C7aivinistic    preaching  had    never     either  aided    his  religious 
convictions,  or  consoled  his  rdigious  distresses,  as  being  of  such 
a  contracted  scope  ot*  doctrine  as  to  make  him  feel  his  condition 
placed  entirely  out  of  its  cognizance.     The  good  man  could  not 
^et  fnim  the  Bible  a:iy  thing  to  say,  better  or  worse,  to  sinners. 
AnA  whether  a  preaclier  of  the  Gospel  should  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  them,  became,  in  effect,  in  consequence  of  a  particular 
occurrence,  the  subject  of  a  pertinacious  and  protracted  contro- 
versy in  tliat  church  ;  in  which  controversy,  Fuller,  at  the  age  of 
eighteeu  or  nineteen,  was  implicated,  and  of  which  he  gives  in 
the  narrative  a  curious  history.     Thus,  in  the  very  first  years  of 
Ills  juvenile  Christian  profession,  he  was  compelled  to  the  study 
of  a  question  which  extremely  perplexed  and  hampered  him 
in  the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  and  which  was  destine<t  to 
furnish  the  first  very  public  illustration  of  his  talents,  and  the 
first  of  his  long  course  of  distinguished  services  to  the  cause  of 
religion. 

It  cannot  be  less  our  business  than  it  is  our  inclination,  to  take 
any  formal  account  of  this  ^  Modern  Question .'  Many  very  sensible 
things  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  some  of  them 
cited  from  letters  and  conversations  of  Fuller,  some  of  them  in 
observations  made  by  his  Biographer.  A  Calvinisti  even  of  the 
most  moderate  standard,  believes  that  the  nature  of  man  is  so 
thoroughly  depraved,  that  without  the  special  influence  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God,  (an  Agent  altogether  sovereign,  and  independent  of 
himan  will,)  no  man  is  able  to  receive  the  Gospel  in  anefficacioaa 
manner, — so  to  receive  it  that  it  shall  work  ih  him  repentance, 
and  a  cordial  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  way  of 
salvation.  But,  the  case  being  so,  the  Qaestion  is,  Can  it  with 
justice,  and  without  inconsistency,  be  enforced  on  men  as  a  duty 
thus  to  receive  the  Gospel,  which  they  are  utterly  without  ability 
to  do  ?  Are  not  offers,  invitations,  exbortatioos^  remonstrancei. 
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menls,  notnitlistanding  lliat  ttieir  deepesl  workings  apjiear  to  bavt 
been  carried  oq  uuder  tlie  seclusion  of  a  recurved  liabil, — 
reserved,  at  leusi,  '\a  so  far ;  for  liis  social,  active,  and  even  gupio-. 
some  propeiiiiities  would,  indeed,  imply  u  curtaia  measure  of 
wl>at  roust  have  liad  the  elfect  of  traiikuess  widi  bis  sportive 
ootupuiiion?.  To  sucli  cotnpanionsliip  it  \s  ton  evideut  Ui>t 
|)areutal  auiltority  must  have  surrendered  him  with  far  too  little 
limit  or  selection.  Aproiiortion  of  religious  instruction,  however,, 
found  its  way  to  his  laind,  and  prepared  him  to  be  a  subject  of 
powerful  impressions  and  aUnns.  At  a  very  juvenile  age  the 
vigorous  coaQiot  begun  between  conscience,  and  inclinatipn, 
^letted  and  stiiuidaled  by  e:^aniple-  Not witbstiin ding  all  bis 
■practical  gaiety  ainong  his  associates,  it  is  evident  tiiat  uature 
bad  given  a  gloomy  tetujicrament  to  his  strong  passions^  there 
can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  tliat  tbc  spirited  sociableness  which  bail 
the  appearance  of  gaiety,  |>artook  very  much  ot  the  deeper 
quality  of  uinbilion,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  an  athletic 
fnme^  and  of  mental  faculties  which  be  could  not  but  peroeivalo 
be  more  eSective  than  those  ut  his  coevals.  This  strong  and 
gloomy  meutal  constitution  beijig  powerfully  laid  hold  of  by  the 
thouglit  of  God  nfl  an  all-seeiiigJiidge,  a  thought  under  which  he 
sometimes  sunk  in  terror,  aud  sometima<j  struggled  with  eara«t 
but  slill  despairing  lesiatjiicc,  be  passed  tliroiigh  a  long  series  of 
violent  emotions,  alternating  with  inteivals  of  such  oblivion  >m< 
appear  very  wonderful  and  unuccoun table.  A  season  of  ao»e- 
coflsidentblcdunttiou, in  whioli  hewas overwhelmed  nitli  diftttew, 
Wfij't  bJlierly,  repented,  resolved,  vowed,  and  urdetitly  souriitai 
glimmer  of  liope,  yiaa  followed,  apparently  with  very  litlk  ef[ 
^adual  trnnHiiiou  of  letting,  by  a  comparatively  long  period  «f' 
uxter  carelessness  and  abandonment  to  folly.  During  one  portieu 
of  time,  be  describes  himself  as  uniformly  beginning  the  day  iji ' 
keen  remorse,  and  ending  itin  thoughtless  levity,  lie  lueobuns 
a  variety  of  curious  andiutci'estiugoircumstaoces,  iucideuts,.ani) 
suggestions  of  thought,  which  occurred  in  the  long  course  of 
these  fluctuating  levlings,  the  whole  train  of  which,  prolosfwi 
through  a  number  of  years,  he  appears  to  have  kept  (irofouooly 
secret.  While  he  felt  bitter  vexation,  and  we  may  almost  say  a 
ferocity  of  resentment  ut  the  slaic  of  bi^iown  Ewnd,  he  enter ttuflfld,. 
tic  says,  a  great  respect  uftd  even  affbction  for  those  wliom  be 
believed  to  be  truly  religious ;  but  he  appears  not  so  muuU  oa  to 
have  thought  of  oommuaicatiag  to  any  of  iht'in  the  slightest  luot 
of  wlrat  he  was  tliinkiug  and.  suHering-  Jlp  was,  the  wliilc, 
tbougli  BO  prone  to  foil)-,  preserved  i'rota  the,  grosser  vices 
incident  to  youtii. 

It  wos  in  bis  si.\teeuth  year  tliat  the  visllalioas  of  religious 
distress  and  terror  came  ujion  him  with  a  continued  iutOMlfi 
110   more   to   be  suspended,    or  beguiled,  ot  allayed, 
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was  enabled,  toward  the  end  of  that  year,  to  embrace  with 
f^atefui  joy  the  hope  of  Divine  meroy  through  Jesas  Christ. 
That  depth   of  self-abliorrence  which  rendered  him  slow  to 
believe,  g^ve  but  the  greater  emphasis  to  bis  exultation  when 
he  could  at  length,  with  humble  confidence,  assume  an  interest 
in  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  atonement.    He  was  then  drawn  into 
communicativeness  with  some  pious  persons  of  his  acquaintance; 
united  himself  to  the  society  of  Baptists  at  Soham,  not  far  from 
^ivhich  his  father,  a  farmer,  resided  ;  and,  through  a  train  of 
circumstances  wliicti  it  was  no  superstition  to  interpret  as  a  special 
direction  of  Providence,  was  led  gradually,  by  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity, and  in  spite  of  the  most  unaffected  reluctance,  into  the 
employment  of  a  preacher,  in  his  twentieth  year.    Not  long 
afterwards,  he   was   persuaded  by  that  society  to  accept  the 
pastoral  office,  vacated   by  a  worthy  Mr.  Eve,  whose  hyper- 
¥7aivinistic    preaching  had    never     either  aided    his  religious 
convictions,  or  consoled  his  rdigious  distresses,  as  being  of  such 
a  contracted  scope  of  doctrine  as  to  make  him  feel  his  condition 
placed  entirely  out  of  its  cognizance.     The  good  man  could  not 
^et  fnim  the  Bible  a:iy  thing  to  say,  better  or  worse,  to  sinners. 
(And  whether  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  should  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  them,  became,  in  effect,  in  consequence  of  a  particular 
occurrence,  the  subject  of  a  pertinacious  and  protracted  contro- 
versy in  tliat  church  ;  in  which  controversy,  Fuller,  at  the  age  of 
eighteeu  or  nineteen,  was  implicated,  and  of  which  he  gives  in 
the  narrative  a  curious  history.     Thus,  in  the  very  first  years  of 
Yis  juvenile  Chri^^tian  profession,  he  was  compelled  to  the  study 
of  a  question  which  extremely  perplexed  and  hampered  him 
in  the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  and  which  was  destine<t  to 
furnish  the  first  very  public  illustration  of  his  talents,   and  the 
first  of  his  long  course  of  distinguished  services  to  the  cause  of 
religion. 

It  cannot  be  less  our  business  than  it  is  our  inclination,  to  take 
any  formal  accountof  this  ^  Modern  Question.'  Many  very  sensible 
things  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  some  of  them 
cited  from  letters  and  conversations  of  Fuller,  some  of  them  in 
observations  made  by  his  Biographer.  A  Calvinist,  even  of  the 
most  moderate  standard,  believes  that  the  nature  of  man  is  so 
thoroughly  depraved,  that  without  the  special  influence  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God,  (an  Agent  altogether  sovereign,  and  independent  of 
haman  will,)  no  man  is  able  to  receive  the  Gospel  in  an  efficaeioaft 
manner, — so  to  receive  it  that  it  shall  work  ih  him  repentance, 
and  a  cordial  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ,  sis  the  only  way  of 
salvation.  But,  the  case  being  so,  the  Qnestion  is,  Can  it  with 
justice,  and  without  inconsistency,  be  enforced  on  men  as  a  duty 
thus  to  receive  the  Gospel,  which  they  are  utterly  without  ability 
to  dot  Are  not  offers,  invitations,  exbortstions,  remonstrances, 

P  9 
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addressed  <o  (hem  on  the  suUject,  impertinent  and  absurd  ?  This 
is  the  question  that  cost  Fuller  the  protracted  course  of  mentil 
exercise  which  resulted  in  his  Gospei  of  Christ  worthy  of  aU 
Acceptaiiony  and  cost  him  many  subsequent  exertions  of  mind 
in  confirmation  of  its  purport, — im])elled  to  those  exertions 
partly  by  the  numerous  objections  and  attacks  >vhich  the  work 
incurred,  and  partly  by  the  encreasint^  proofs  presented  to  his 
mind  of  the  practical  importance  o^  its  principles, — as  to  their 
indhy  he  never  had  a  doubt  after  his  opinion  had  been  decided. 
And  probably  never  v?as  an  establishment  of  opinion  attmined  bj 
a  more  conscientious  and  diligent  prooess. 

We  presume  that  a  vast  m.ijority  of  the  intellif^ent  reli^fions 
persons  >vUo  have  thought  on  the  subject,  are  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Fuller,  and  his  allies  in  the  argument,  are  at  all  events  perfectly  rigkt 
as  to  the  practical  ))oint,  namely,  that  it  is  proper  and  a  soleom 
duty  for  Christian  teachers  to  address  the  Gosp!<e]  to  sinners,  with 
zealous  repetition  and  enforcement,  and  in  every  imai^inable  form 
of  explanatory  statement,  of  appeal,  of  expostulation,  and  of 
persuasion.  We  presume  also,  that  they  must  feel  the  broad  and 
strong  ground  for  this  opinion  to  be,  the  prevailing  spirit  and 
language  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  example  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles ;  to  which  is  to  be  added,  ui  mighty  cor- 
rohort^tion,  the  example  of  all  the  most  divinely  assisted  and 
bucces$;ful  preachers,  from  the  Apostles  to  the  presetit  time, — the 
primitive  martyrs,  the  reformers,  the  puritans,  the  Wbitfiddf. 
Under  the  authority  of  such  a  sacred  magnificence  of  ezampk, 
they  really  may  well  stand  exempted  from  taking  any  great 
trouble  about  a  speculative  question  of  consistency. 

To  us  it  has  lung  appeared,  {xn  opinion  far  enough,  indeed, 

from  singular,)  that  a  Christian    preacher,   who  should   lay  it 

^lown  as  his  rule,  to  say  nothing  on  religious  doctrines,  wbidi 

he  could  not  demonstrate  to  be  in  strict  logical  or  metaphysics! 

cousisicncy  with  every  thing  else  which  he  said  on  them,  not 

only  would  be  compelled  to  limit  himself  to  an  excessively  coa- 

traeted  range  of  <liscourse,  (for  that  is  a  very  obvious  matter  of 

fact.)  but  would  do  that  wliich  his  grand  authority  and  exempkiv 

the  book  of  Revelation,  does  not  enjoin  upon  him^     If  we  cobM 

suppose  the  case,  that  there  were  a  mind  of  as  large  and  stroof 

intelligence  as  is  ever  giyen  to  man,  entirely  unprepossessed  with 

any  theory  or  system,  and  seriously  exrrted,  with  honest  and 

perfect  simplicity,  on  the  whole  extent  of  ReTelatioo,  with  bm- 

mory  sutiicient  to  retain,  while  inspecting  distinct  parts,  a  anb- 

stanlial  recollection  of  the  import  of  the  other  parts, — we  think 

that  such  a  mind,   while  attaining,   as  it  certainly  woald  .at 

Irngth,  a  decided  perception  otjsi  general  harmony  nervading  thf 

iprand,  miscellaneous,  irregular  assemblage,  would  feel  an  M- 

:^'issibllity  of  {;lcarly  following  out  that  harmony,  iDtaaonfte|.v^ 
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Mtty  pei'faapB  say  many,  of  the  subordinate  matters  and  connex- 
ions. And  the  conclusion  would  be,  that  as  in  the  works,  so  also 
ill  the  word,  of  the  Divine  Author,  it  was  intended  there  should 
remain  some  cloudy  spots,  some  streaks  of  darkness,  some  ap^ 
parent  inconsistencies,  to  demand  the  humility  and  submission 
of  human  reason, — to  demand  this  upon  the  competent  evidence^ 
accompanyinsT  the  communication  as  a  whole^  that  it  is  a  reve- 
lation from  God.  Now,  supposing  this  unexampled  student  of 
Revelation  to  be  a  preacher,  which  he  ought  to  be,  he  would  not 
feel  himself  bound  to  maintain  that  rigorous  universal  consistency 
which  lie  could  not  tind  in  the  documents  constituting  his  great 
authority.  Whatever  did  appear  to  him  to  be  plainly  the  mean- 
ing of  any  declaration  of  the  sacred  oracles,  he  would  feel  him^ 
self  warranted  to  say,  even  though  he  could  not,  by  an  honest 
unsystematic  apphcation  of  the  rules  of  analogy  and  harmoniza-« 
tion,  make  out  to  his  own  mind  its  precise  consistency  with  what 
be  would  also  say  on  the  authority  of  other  dictates  of  thpse  ora- 
cles, interpreted  in  the  same  honest  manner. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  that  this  com* 
prehensive  and  impartial  examiner  will  ever  haveybuttcl  an 
insuperable  discrepancy  between  essentially  important  parts  of 
the  authoritative  documents. 

We  may  very  fairly  ask,  whether  such  a  mode  of  holding  and 
teaching    religious  truth,    be  not    more  reasonable  than  that 
adopted  by  the  maintainers  o(  strict  systems  of  Christian  doc- 
trine^— let  it  be  what  Fuller  denominates  hyper-Calvinism  on 
the  one  side,  or  Arminianism  on  the  other.      For  is  it  not  quite 
obvious,  that  their  method  is,  to  fix  on  certain  portions  of  Divine 
revelation,  taken  in  the  most  rigorous  and  absolute  sense,  to 
frame  them  into  a  scheme^  and  then  to  throw  aside,  in  efiect^  a 
very  large  portion  of  that  same  revelation,  which  presents  so 
plain  and  direct  an  appearance  of  disagreement  with  that  scheme, 
that  they  are  compelled  either  to  beware  of  adverting  to  it  at  all, 
or   to  advert  to  it  always  controversially  ;  that  is,  in  the  way, 
and  in  every  way,  of  torturing,  refining,  invalidating,  in  order 
to   aTert  the  strong  hostility  with  which  those  ungracious  parts 
of  Scripture  are  plainly  felt  to  bear  against  the  consecrated  and 
canonized  system,  every  particle  of  which  is,  at  all  hazards,  to 
be  maintained  iu  defiance  of  them  ?  To  all  such  preachers,  unless 
they  are  adroit  in  controversy,  and  love  it,  and  can  persuade 
themselvesof  its  utility  in  popular  instruction,  a  large  portion  of 
(lie  Bible,  instead  of  being  a  resource,  is  actually   a  grievance 
and  a  nuisanee ;  and  the  tendency  of  their  preaching  is  to  render 
it  such  to  their  hearers  also.     Accordingly,  it  is  notorious,  that 
ID    more  than  a  few  Christian   congregations,   an    occasional 
preacher  would  give  serious  offence,  if  he  sliould — not  throw 
out  opinions  somewhat  unaccordant  with  the  idolized  systeoiii 
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but — happen  to  repeat  any  of  (he  inspired  langnagc,  that 
to  sound  a  dissonant  note.  Would  they  entertain  any  propga- 
tion  for  rendering  the  Bible,  in  every  sense,  a  more  commodkiii 
book,  by  the  exception  of  all  such  passages  ?  They  may,  at  leM^ 
most  conscientiously  say,  that  to  them  all  such  portions  oC  the 
volume  are  woise  than  useless. 

But  we  have  been  unwittingly  led  away  Arom  the  aaiyeflL 
We  were  Ycnturiiig  the  opinion,  that  from  the  prevailing  sfndi 
of  the  Bible,  considered  as  one  mighty  address  to  coUeotive  iiMUi* 
kind^  and  upon  the  authority,  especially,  of  the  e&ample  of  cor 
Iiord,  of  his  commission  to  tiie  Apostles,  of  the  correspondent  ex- 
ample of  those  Apostles,  imitated  also  in  that  of  the  c^lorioiittraia 
of  the  men  who,  throu$;h  succeeding  ages,  down  to  this  day,  have 
resembled  tlirm  most,  in  spirit  and  success,  aCalvinistic  preacher 
may  well  feel  hiinseif  warranted  and  required  to  urge  it  on  lit- 
believing  n)pn,  as  their  duty,  to  repent  and  believe  io  Gbriit» 
even  though  he  should  not  be  able  to  make  out  the  consiatency 
of  this  proceeding,  with  his  conviction  of  the  total  inability  of  del 
pruved  man  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  it  were  absurd  to  bold 
the  value  of  conscious  consistency  so  light,  that  be  should  aoC 
be  gratified  to  find  it  possible  for  the  subject  to  be  placed  io  soch 
a  view  ns  to  obviate  the  discrepancy.  An  effectual  exiiedient  fiv 
this  desirable  purpose,  Mr.  Fuller,  his  veteran  and  deeply -read 
biographer,  and  many  other  intelligent  divines,  ha vo  deemed  to 
be  afforded  by  the  distinction  of  natural  and  moral  inability* 
The  nature  of  this  distinction  has  often  enough  been  intelligikij 
stated;  and  it  has  been  forcibly  illustrated,  and  applied  to  the 
])urposo,  by  our  excellent  biographer,  in  several  sernaoaa  aad 
tracts  of  recent  years.  There  are  a  number  of  sensible  remaiki 
oil  the  subject,  some  from  his  pen,  and  some  in  the  laa- 
^uage  of  Fuller,  in  the  present  volume.  We  are  inclined  ta 
transcribe  one  paragraph,  as  quoted  from  the  latter. 

*  It  18  allowed  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  the  Divine  Beim 
to  enjoin  that  on  us  which  we  are  naturally  unable  to  perfbcnu  "S/ 
naturallij  unable^  is  intended  that  inability  wherein  we  cannot  do  a 
tiling  though  toe  mmld  ever  so  fain  ;  or  that  inability  which  doe*  nof  if 
all  consist  tn  the  want  oj  a  disposition^  hut  of  opportunitvf  or  else  int. 
debility  of  our  bodili/  or  mental  faculties.  If  our  inability  to  fhm  tht 
Conunands  of  Gud  were  of  this  kind,  it  is  allowed,  it  would  Hi 
inconsistent  in  the  Divine  Being  to  hold  us  still  bound  to  fiiMl  ^^itt' 
God  does  not  require  a  blind  man  to  read  his  word,  nor  eb  mini 
to  understand  it.  But  our  inability  is  not  natural^  but  mortdt  iW 
in,  it  liefl  in  the  toant  of  a  good  disposition^  and  in  being  icMferllii' 
dominion  of  a  bad  one.  Our  inability  is  like  that  of  Joseph*!  breliiniii 
wbi>  could  not  sneak  peuceably  to  bim :  or  like  that  ot  the  Jewi^  10 
whom  Christ  spalce,  saying,  how  can  ye,  being  evilf  speak  aood  tbioipl 
or  like  that  oi  those  reproved  by  Veter,  Itaving  ej/esJulTt^  atbktrji^ 
and  thai  camot  cease  from  sin*    The  reason  wh^'  the  inia4  il  w^ 
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jbject  to  the  law  of  God»  nor  can  b^  U  its  being  a  carnal  mind,  and 
wdi]f  against  God.  Novr  it  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  in  the 
hrine  Being  to  require  of  us  what  we  are»  in  this  sense^  unable  to 
ffibrm,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  him  not  to  require  it :  as 
(insistent  as  for  a  worthy  prince  to  drop  his  claims  of  allegiance^ 
proportion  as  his  rebellious  subjects  become  so  averse  from  his 
iremment,  that  they  cannot  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  yield  obedience 


'.In  this  view  of  tilings,  however,  we  are  unable  to  obey  God's 
Wi. though  that  inability  is  our  fault.  While  the  heart  is^ entirely 
pffie  from  God's  law,  it  Is  impossible  any  real  obedience  to  it  can 
l^yieldcd.  Hence,  God  has  told  us,  that  nhen  the  Ethiopian  can 
mtge  his  skin,  and  the  leopard  his  spots,  then  mau  those  do  good  tvcrkt 
%o  are  accustomed  to  do  evil.  And  hence*  the  best  of  men,  who  are 
iD  the  subjects  of  a  e^reat  deal  of  moral  inability,  that  is,  of  carnalityt 
knowledge,  that  the  toau  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  that  it  is  not  in 
ifm  that  roalketh,  to  direct  his  steps.'  p.  219. 

There  is  cause  to  be  truly  pleased,  that  so  many  pioua  and 
^hiable  Christian  teachers,  are,  by  means  of  this  distinction, 
lablcd  to  surmount  the  difficulty  ; — or  rather,  perhaps,  to  put 

one  ste|)  further  removed.  For,  pursued  to  a  very  short 
stance,  the  matter  comes  inevitably  to  this:  They  have  to 
(force  on  the  depraved  being  a  duty,  and  to  denounce  on  its 
p-fulfilmeut  the  punishment,  in  the  very  same  terms  they 
t^uld  have  had  to  do  so,  on  the  supposition  that. this  being, 
^at  each  individual)  had  itMelf  created  that  depraved  con* 
lion  of  its  nature,  which  constitutes  its  absolute  and  total 
ability  to  perform  tliat  duty ;  but  it  did  not  itself  create  that 
fidition.  In  short,  the  speculation  stands  in  direct  and  immef^ 
ate  communication  with  that  direful  mystery,  the  Origin  of, 
yil.  And  we  must  confess  we  should  think  thai  the  less  use 
'  made  in  religion,  the  better,  of  philosophiziogs  which  are . 
ecipitato  towards  that  black  abyss.  It  really  woukl  appear . 
.  OS,  that  abstract  reasonings  on  will,  and  pow«r,'  and  aocouiit^ 
Sleness,  in  relation  to  man,  can  afford  no  assistance,  none, 
ward  the  fundamental  removal  of  theological  difficulties ;  and 
at  the  onl^  resource  in  a  matter  like  that  to  which  we  have 
USD  adverting,  is  in  a  simple  submissive  acceptance  of  the 
elates,  and  adherence  to  the  practice,  of  .the  inspired  teachers, 
yl  of  their  Teacher. 

But  we  are  self-rebuked  again  for  having  wandered  off  intbia 
bnectioo^  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  confine  witbiii.  a-  very- 
rtef  s|Mce  whatever  else'  we  shovld  have  observed  opott  this 
iterasting  vohnM. 

If  we  wwe  la  be  thinking'inare  of  the.  maw,  simply,  and  how 
ia  mind  might  **— e  been  the  most  adrantageouslv  ctdtivated, 
ban  of  his  pra<  utility  in  the  Christian  Church,  we  migtit 

m  db^YOiieil  to  :      et  that  flte  stady  of  such  a  mdbjeci  should. 
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have  been  dpslined  to  form  the  first  groat  sta-re  of  hia  latA^ 
lectiinl  discipline.  His  mind  was  naturally  of  exlraordiai^ 
strength  antl  acuteness ;  tlic  thing  lo  lie  desired  was,  lb  at  be 
might,  at  this  early  periud,  have  fallen  on  subjects  a(Iaj>lei1  if 
the  greatest  passible  degree  to  its  enlargement  i  and  no  tract 
of  speculation,  none,  at  least,  ufhicli  required  ho  much  thought, 
could  -ivell  have  been  less  fortiiniite  in  this  respect,  than  the  om 
in  question  ;  especially  when  we  see  what  ^ort  of  nrilers  he  had 
to  expend  his  attention  upon ;  Johnson  ul'  Liverpool,^  and  otber 
such  worthies  !  writers  whose  pamptileis  and  tomes  might  llatfl 
been  very  honeslly  vended  as  speeifics  for  freezing  tott  warn, 
imaginaiions,  and  loo  lil>eral  temperaments.  With  Fuller*! 
mental  eonntilution,  nnd  under  the  clTecls  of  the  uuforttinah 
deficiency  of  the  higher  means  of  cultivation  during  his  youtli^, 
what  lie  wiinted,  at  the  period  of  coming  to  manhood,  in  order. 
to  his  fuculties  being  eKt^nded  to  the  utmost  of  their  nMuru 
capRbiliiy,  was,  to  he  drawn  into  contemplations  and  inquitlM, 
of  the  widest  scope,  and  into  the  regions  of  eloquence  ud 
poetry.  , 

It  was  not  till  advanced  a  iiuuiber  of  years  in  his  Inhoriom, 
sindies,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Jotiftr., 
than  Kdwards.  But  neither  was  that  most  powerful  thinker , 
exactly  (he  proper  spirit  to  become  the  tutelary  genius  of  hi* 
intelleetua)  progress,  excepting  as  associated  with  other  sining 
apirits  of  a  grenlly  dilferent  cast,  who  might  have  combinol, 
and  mingled  with  hii  influi'nce  on  the  pupil,  influences  of  eqinl^ 
strenglh  and  exciienieiit,  but  of  a  considerably  diili'renl  kiq^ 
Poller's  tnind  already  too  much  resembled  that  of  Edwardit,!^^ 
the  hardness  and  bareness — may  we  not  say  f — of  ils  operalio)!^ 
and  in  (he  destitution  of  ihe  wannth  and  e\patiuliiig  frcetUm. 
of  imagination, — lo  say  nothing  of  what  belongs  merely  to  taste,  _ 
Imagination,  though  a  faculty  of  quite  subordinate  rank  to  in-  | 
tellecl,  is  of  infinite  value  for  enlarging  the  field  fur  the  actios  , 
of  intellect.  Ii  i-i  a  conducting  an<l  facilitating  medium  foF^ 
intellect  to  expand  itself  through,  where  it  may  feel  itself  in  a  ■ 
genial  vftal  element  instead  of  a  vacuum.  ■ 

There  can,  we  think,  be   no   doubt  that  the  contracted  and 
contractiug  nature  of  the  first  stage   of  Fuller's  studies,  COtD' 
mencinc  at  the  time,  and  taking  its  direction  from  the  sobju^  _ 
of  the  disputes  in  the  church  at  Soliam,  contributed  very  iutiA| 

*  Tbie  enlightened  divine  pronounced,  aniong  many  other  oracolv  ' 
ulleraocea  of  similar  quality,  that  there  were  not  ihirly  real  Oiw 
tiara  in  l.uncaehirc,  ni.r  twenty  iu  Yorkshire.  We  most  perfectly  »■ 
cullcvt  at  thin  moment,  the  look  and  tune  of  submissive  and  solenin  I 
faith  with  tvhich  a  (Ievol;.-d  adherent  of  his,  a  truly  pious  niaii  iwrar*  d 
ththB->,  tbougli,  dr  cour/e,  a  very  weak  oae,  repeated  from  him  ihia  | 
—     "     '  .liarity,  aodfiease. 
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t  also  the  defect  in  the  native  constitutiou  of  his  mind, — 
fttioh  in  the  compass  and  reach  of  his  vigorous  tfiinking, 
db  we  will  acknowleds^e  to  have  often  had  a  perception 
our  strong  sense  and  admiration  of  the  force  of  his  mind, 
aind  has  often  suggested  to  us  the  idea  of  a  giant  with 

00  short. 

earnest  application  of  his  strong  understanding,  during 
St  period    of    his  ministry,  appears  to   have  carried  it 

to  maturity ;  for,  in  reading  this  volume,  we  iiave  been 
uch  struck  in  observing  the  clear  distinctive  conception, 
n   gfasp,  the  completeness  of  intellectual   action,  dis« 

in  passai^es  and  fragments  written  at  a  comparatively 
ige.  A  very  remarkable  exemplification  is  afforded  in 
infession  of  Faith,  prepared  against  his  ordination  at 
ing,  when  he  was  under  thirty.  It  may  well  be  doubted^ 
r  any  similar  occasion  has  ever  furnished  an  instance  of 
*  a  series  of  propositions  so  strongly  and  compactly 
t,  and  so  precisely  and  perspicuously  expressed ;  or  of 
h  of  what  was  decidedly  the  writer^s  own,  exhibited  in 
xie  of  professing  a  system  of  doctrines  in  substance 
n  to  him  with  many  others.  We  do  not  wonder  that  his 
d  excellent  senior,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Arnsby,  should  have  de- 
as  far  as  possible,  the  magisterial  formality  of  what  is 
nly  called  '  giving  the  charge.' 

illy  without  precedent,  we  verily  believe,  was  the  train 
igs  which  preceded  his  removal  from  Soham  to  Kettering, 
nding  the  long  protracted  deliberation  whether  it  was  hia 

remove.     To  this  step  he  was  persuaded  by  many  re- 

1  friends,  and  by  some  strong  personal  reasons,  among 
;he  danger  of  absolute  poverty  to  a  man  with  a  growing 

was  probably  the  one  which  bad  the  least  power  to  de- 
n.  He  lingered  through  months,  and  even  years,  of  di8« 
I  perplexity,  aggravated  sometimes  quite  to  anguish ; 
lis  not  to  go  contrary  to  the  Divine  approbation,  and 
y  suspicious  of  himself,  lest  any  unworthy  motive  should 

him  into  a  mistaken  assumption  of  that  approbation, 
opossible  to  conceive  a  more  genuine  exercise  of  devo- 
onscience,  than  that  displayed  and  evinced  by  the  nume* 
assages  relating  to  the  subject,  which  are  brought 
r  by  Dr.  Ryland  from  Fuller's  diary  and  letters, 
exhibit  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  man  capable  of  making  - 
orifice  of  selfish  interest,  to  his  sense  of  duty  to  God  and 
ow-morials.  This,  we  think,  must  be  the  irresistible 
iion  on   every  reader.     We  much  approve  the  Doctor's 

exercised  the  freedom  of  his  discretion  so  far  as 
ig  to  view  the  secluded  records  of  this  portion  of 
s  life;  for  besides  the  example  of  humility  before 
IX.  N.  &  Q 
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(jaA,  ihe  siugiilar  bCiupulWily  of  a  faUliful  consowiice,  anil 
liitt  self-iniislrubl  in  a  queMion  where  inU:rest  mii^lit  warp  ttw 
jutlgeweut  ol  duly,  lliey  i^ivc  alsu  a  striking  dis]ilBy  of  Fulkf^ 
cttftability  of  afl«ctionaie  syinpatliftic  feetin^.  And  iodeed  tfaU 
is  demoiiBtrnted  by  many  other  things  iu  ihe  memoir,  to  a  if 
prie  that  will  very  much  aurjirise  those  who  hod  little  opporti 
nity  of  observing  hia  temperament,  in  other  exb'ibitiona  tbi_ 
those  which  bore  a  cjbI  of  bluntncaa,  iiifiesiliility,  and  even  steft|F 
nui'S.  The  ample  tnaniletttcilioi)  here  made  of  his  poescsainfffl 
much  of  the  softer  qualitiGB,  when  taken,  as  they  ought  to  be,  uif 
Ihe  account  of  thuse  rougher  ones,  will  strongly  tend  to  ahr"^^ 
that,  in  all  probable  justiao  of  estimate,  ihcre  was,  iu  many 
lite  exhiliitioiis  of  these  latter  ones,  someibiiig;  better  than  thi 
mere  indulgence  of  natural  disposition — That  there  was  a  priA- 
ciple  of  hunest  resolute  integrity,  an  unyielding  sense  of  tbc 
light,  not  seldom  a  conscientious  prompting  of  duty.  We  mu^ 
even  acknowledge,  that  our  own  jirevious  impressions  of  hischt- 
racier,  have  been  considerably  modified  by  rending  the  present 
work. 

It  is  well  known  what  a  uniform  inflexiblt:  maintaiiier  Fullit 
wa^,  of  ibe  moral  law,  as  llie  rule  of  life  and  the  stcDdardi' 
judgement  to  all  moral  agents.  The  large  cxtractd  from  bb 
diaries,  disclosing  his  severe  rciired  exercises  of  sclf-reproarh 
and  self-abusement,  as  inlermiugled  with  bis  consolations  tw\ 
bopts,  derived  exclusively  from  the  merits  and  sacrifice  ol 
Ciirisi,  may  furnish  one  more  to  the  innumerable  practical  iUu)- 
iTHtians,  how  perfectly  the  Law  and  the  Gosjiel  can  hamioniieb 
a  full  operation  of  each  and  bolli,  in  a  Christian's  mind.  Aud 
their  co-oper.iling  inSuence  on  Fuller's  devotioDS,  as  hen 
brouifht  to  view,  and  their  practical  result  in  \ih  life,  might  i^« 
to  put  to  shame,  if  any  thing  could,  the  wretched  docriers  of  thit 
conjunction. 

In  publishing  these  extracts,  however,  bis  biographer  has  not 
improperly  ibought  it  lit  to  prctuisu  sqme  sentences  of  cautioa. 

•  I  bef^in  with  cnminniiig  my  readers  against  beinjr,  in  any  dcgrtt, 
reconciled  to  the  working's  of  evil,  bccauau  the  Kiiue  defect e  al1Uli^ 
tilrmenta  have  been  acknotrleilged  by  good  men.  My  gouI  b!i>  I luj 
nadteated  the  thought  of  taking  comfort  from  ibe  hope  that,  ii  I  i.M' 
alt,  of  the  beat  of  men,  I  sliould  tind  ibat  ihe^  were  nturU  .j- i"" 
creatures  os  myself.  All  have  doubileps  to  maintain  a  duilv  im.  tbrt; 
but  God  tbrbtd  1  sliould  pleise  iinyBt.-lf  with  the  idsa,  riint  ihcy  il<>  tut 
more  frequently  get  tlid  victory  ili.in  I.  I  never  w;fli  to  think  mbef 
wise,  iban  I^at  ihoufsinds  tif  laints  on  ertrtli  have  livi^d  nearer  in  GiA 
liian  I  eTcrdid  ;  ili.jii^-li  i  am  tnrc  tliej  will  f;i\eoll  the  prnUe  in  HiB 
liiiit  worki-tb  ill  tbct.i  to  will  iiml  lo  do  of  his  good  |ili;usure.  1  liW* 
no  Hisb,  however,  tn  conteul  the  hum  i  I  tilting  comploiiit';  ftf  my.Oi'if 
brothtr,  ivliu  will  no  more  complaiu again,  ai  he  did  in  U^ctfc c^- 
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*  With  all  his  acknowledged  defects  and  painful  conflicts,  there 
18  an  unspeakable  difference  between  his  religion  and  that  of  some 
gb  professors  in  the  present  day,  whose  only  concern  it  is  to  main* 
in  a  confidence  of  their  own  safety,  a  confidence,  indeed,  without 
idence  from  Scripture,  sensC)  or  reason ;  and  if  this  can  be  attained, 
md  the  worst  of  all  spirits  would  gladly  help  them  to  it),  they  care 
It  little  for  the  sins  of  omission,  and  not  much  for  those  of  conimis* 
»n.  Goi'ly  jealousy  they  discard,  and  duly  they  cannot  endure, 
dividuals  it  is  not  my  province  to  judge ;  and  gladly  would  I  hope, 
at  some  men  may  have  their  hearts  right  with  God,  who  express 
erasclves  very  incautiously. 

'  My  dear  departed  friend  evidently  hungered  and  thirsted  afler 
rhteousness;  while  others  admired  his  zeal,  his  diligence,  his  ac* 
'ity,  &c.  he  was  often  bewailing  his  lukewarmness,  his  sloth,  and  in- 
tiviry.  He  had  a  Jeep  sense  of  what  a  Christian  ouvht  to  be  ;  he 
iderbtood  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  law  ;  he  felt  the  obligations 
the  gospel,  which  did  not  supersede,  but  confirm,  enhance,  and  en* 
;ar  prior  obligations ;  and  hence,  while  he  trusted  to  behold  God's 
Dein  the  righteousness  of  another,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  till  he 
^oke  in  the  likeness  of  his  blessed  Saviour.  Now,  I  dm  well  per- 
sded,  he  is  with  him,  and  is  perfectly  like  him,  for  he  sees  him  as 
is.' 

From  the  extracts  we  shall  but  quote  one  short  passage,  one 
Tery  many  that  shew  the  vi(|^iiance  of  bis  judicial  self-obserr 
ition,  as  early  as  the  age  of  twenty-six.  i 

*  June.  29,  1780.  O  what  a  horrid  depth  of  pride  and  hypocrisy 
I  I  find  in  my  heart !  Surely  I  am  unfit  for  any  company.  If  I  am 
ith  a  superior,  how  will  my  heart  court  his  praise,  hy  speaking  dim^• 
itively  of  myself,  not  forgetting  to  urge  the  disadvantages  vnder 
kuch  I  have  laboured,  to  excuse  my  inferiority  ;  and  here  is  a  large 
icancy  lefl,  in  hope  he  will  fill  it  up  with  something  like  this— ^ 
Well,  you  must  have  made  good  improvement  of  what  advantage^ 
m  have  enjoyed."  On  the  other  hand,  when  in  company  with  ati 
ferior,  how  full  of  self  am  I !  While  I  seem  to  be  instructing  faim, 
f  communicating  my  observations,  how  prone  to  lose  sight  of  his 
Ufication,  and  every  thing  but  my  own  self-importance ;  aiming 
jore  to  discover  my  own  knowledge,  than  to  increase  his ! 

*  While  I  make  these  observations,  I  feel  the  truth  of  them.  A 
lOD^ht  has  been  suggested  to  write  them,  not  as  having  beea 
rorking  in  my  heart  to-day,  hut  only  as  discovered  to-day.  Oh  hor- 
idly  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked  heart !  Surely,  1  have  little 
Ise  in  my  religious  exercises  but  these  workings.  I  am  afraid  of 
eing  deceived  at  last.  If  I  am  saved,  what  must  the  Son  of  God 
lave  endured !' 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  unpleasing  frequency  of 
ic  recurrence,  in  these  private  records  of  feeling,  of  a  few  par- 
icular  words,  as  *  tender,'  *  sweet,'  &c. 

After  the  discontinuance  of  these  documents,  it  is  chiefly  by 
leans  of  his  letters  that  the  history  is  carried  forward  througU 
ie  whole  progrees  of  his  prodigious  exertions,  and  bis  con-* 
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stantly  enlarging  usefulness  and  importance,  to  the  last  painful 
labour, — for  the  mortal  disease  was  protracted  and  extremely  op- 
pressive. Some  of  these  letters  relate  to  his  heavy  domestic 
afflictions  ;  some  of  them  to  his  publications,  ancl  their  results; 
several  are  of  an  admonitory  nature,  written  at  the  dictate  'i^ 
duty  and  benevolence,  and  at  much  cost  of  feeling ;  many  are 
accounts  of  his  journeys  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  other 
(lirections,  to  preach  for  the  benffit  of  the  Indian  Mission. 
They  relate  a  vaiiety  of  anecdotes  and  curious  CfinversatioDS. 
There  are  several  long  and  very  acutely  argumentdtive  ones 
on  controversial  subjects,  chiefly  against  the  Sandemanian  no- 
tions. A  very  few  bnef  sketches  of  Sermons,  are  introduced  | 
and  there  are  several  pai^es  of  very  striking  n  flt*ctions  on  oH 
age.  But  a  very  small  ;»urtion  can  be  read  any  where  witbovt 
roeetirg  with  characteristic  and  instructive  passages.  Taking; 
comprehensively  the  display  here  presente(i  of  ardent,  disin* 
tcrested,  indei'atigable  zeal,  for  the  promotion,  in  every  way,  of 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  we  own  we  should 
greatly  envy  the  n  uder  who  has  a  right  to  close  the  book  with- 
out some  very  mortifying  feelings  of  self-reproach.  And  that  it 
is  eminently  adapted  to  make  this  impreb^ion,  may  be  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  judgement  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  writr 
ten  and  compiled,  and  a  promise,  we  should  hope,  of  its  extea- 
sive  utility. 

If  we  began  with  some  vague  general  intention  of  aceompaoyr 
ing,  in  regular  order,  the  series  of  this  memorial,  we  mustbaTC 
long  since  surrendered  it  in  compliment  to  our  own  prolixity. 
But  indeed  a  formal  continued  aUstraci  would  be  quite  siipecfla- 
ous,  and  almost  idle,  of  a  book  which  will  be  in  so  many  hands; 
especially  as  it  is,  in  this  second  edition,  by  iar  the  cheapest 
volume  that  we  have  lately  seen, — a  management  the  revem 
of  what  is  the  usual,  and  perhaps  excusable  one,  when  a  biogra- 
pher's intention  is,  as  here,  to  serve  a  surviving  family. 

I'he  religious  public  are  apprized  that  this  volume  preorieii 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  a  collectiw 
sedition  of  Mr.  Fuller's  Works,  in  about  ten  octavo  YolnmeSi i|f 
which  the  printing  will  commence  immediately. 
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^etUlemen  and  Publishers  tuho  have  tooris  in  the  pressp  tmU  o22w^ 
!  Conductors  of  the  Eclxctic  RxvisWy  by  sending  In/brmaham 
Oit  paid  J  pftnesvbfectf  extent^  and  probalXe  price  of  such  worb  f 
ich  thetf  may  deper^  upon  being  ccmmutUcated  to  the  PMiei'{f 
mstent  voith  its  Plan, 


he  press,  Lptters  written  daring  a 
trough  liHlanti.  By  John  C.  Car- 
Snq.  M.  P.  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
nnder  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  has  in 
ftfWB,  Zelix  Aib;'n'z;  or  Manners 
lio,  inierspersed  with  Poetry,  in 
,  12ato. 

Nicholas  Carlisle  has  sent  his 
ry  of  the  Eiidowid  Grammar 
Is  to  the  press,  and  liopes  to  lay  it 

the  public  >n  the  month  of  May 
"fte  work  will  make  at  least  two  large 
ihi.  ornamented  with  engraringt. 
C.  W.  K  Oi  Jansz  is  about  to  puh- 
:be  Mercantile  Guide  :  Beng  an 
It  of  the  Trade  of  the  principal 
arcial  Places  on  the  Continent  of 
e;  of  their  Monies,  Exchanges, 
lit  and  Measures,  Charges,  Duties, 
1 1  vol.  8vo. 

Acooout  of  the  Life,  Ministry, 
ITritingK  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
tt,  D.D.  fifty  years  Minister  of 
onpel  at  Halifax,  will  be  shortly 
h^  by  his  Son. 

ev  edition  of  two  Discaurses,  eo« 
the  inability  of  the  Sinner  to  com- 
ith  the  Gospel,  his  inexcusable 
11  not  cumplying  with  it,  and  the 
tettcy  of  the»e  with  each  other  il* 
ed,  by  John  SmaMey,  M.  A.  of 
agton  in  America;  with  an  Ap- 
r  containing  farther  illostrationsy  " 
iniel  Neale,  of  Ossett :  price  3s. 
•cribers  :  will  be  published  in  the 
of  the  present  month 
t»e  pres%  Coiibideraiions  on  the 
icy  ao  1  Pefnicions  Effectsofiha 
t    administration     of    the    Poor 

with  suggestions  for  iroprovmg 
>ndition  of  the  poor.  By  Charles 
I,  M.  A.  Vicar  ot  Ciiobham,  and 
f  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
for  the  County  of  Surry. 
Bnrgess  ot  Chel>t'a,  intends  pub- 
early  in  February,  a  sniali  volume 
rful  Hints  on  Drawing  and  Paint- 
iteodcd  to  facilitate  the  improve- 
)f  YoQog  Persons. 


In  the  coarse  of  March  ivill  appear. 
Epistolary  Cariosities,  or,  onpoblnhed 
Letters  froffi- ETiaabeth,  Qoeen  of  Bohe- 
mia, Prince  Rupert,  Qeneral  Lord  Aft- 
ley.  General  Fairfax,  John  Selden,  OliTer 
Cromwe!!,  Grneral  Monk,  Sir  Robert 
Sottoo,  &c  Edited  by  Rebecca  War- 
ner, of  Beech  Cottage,  Bath:  Editor  of 
Orii^inal  Letters,  fcc. 

A  Collect  on  of  the  Poems  of  Arthur 
Brooke,  Esq.  (of  Canterbury,)  Is  in  the 
press. 

J.  W.  Lake,  Esq.  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  a  Tolame  of  Puems. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe,  will. shortly 
publish  a  Narrative  of  his  laie  Toar  in 
South  Africa;  together  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  State  of  the  Misslnnf  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  that  inten^og 
Country.  The  Work  will  be  coai|Mrished 
iu  one  quarto  volnme^  embeiUsbed  with 
coloured  engravings.  *    ' 

Next  month  will  be  published,  Narra* 
live  of  a  Voyage  to  Newfoundland, 'and 
the  Coast  of  Labrador ;  illastrated  with 
a  map  and  engravings.  By'  Lleutttiunt 
Edward  Cbapiwll,  R.  N. 

Mr.  Cobbin  will  shortly  paUisb  Scrip- 
tore  Parables,  in  Verse,  with  Explana- 
tions and  Reflections,  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  the  admired  Ear^osition 
of  Dr.  Doddridge;  to  which'  will  be 
added.  Amusing  and  Instructive  Notes 
in  Prose,  chiefly  def  igned  for  the  Use  of 
Young  Persons.  .  '' 

lu  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished. An  Essay  on  the  best  means  of 
spreading  Divine  Truth  in  the  numer-  ^ 
ous  um^n lightened  Viilages  of  Great 
Britain,  including  a  reforence  tt^  Itiner- 
ant Preaching,  Sunday  Schools,  and 
Bible  and  Ti-aot  Societies. 

The  third  volume  of  the  late  Mr. 
VenoN  ^l.rmons  will  soon  a>>pear.' 

Mrs.  E.  Browne  has  in  the  press  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  obsolete 
Ideas: 

The  Itevt  Thomas  HaverfieU  is  put- 
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paring    a  volume   of  I^ectures  on  the 
Church  CatecbUm. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  has  to  the  prcst,  a  new 
wurk,  entitJed,  HiKtorj  of  the  Fair- 
Child's  Family,  or  the  Child's  Mannal, 
beiof  a  cullfctioo  of  Stories  calialateil 
to  shew  the  imports ncc  and  efTects  of  a 
ReligioQS  £ducatioii. 

Voyage  to  Locuta,  a  Fragment,  «ith 
rtchinga,  by  the  author  of  Eighteen 
Maxims  of  Keatnos  ond  Good  Order, 
will  shortly  appear. 

An  Edition  uf  Sallust,  ed.ted  by  Mr. 
Valpy,  will  shortly  appear. 

The  Comedies  of  -I'ercnce,  by  the 
tame,  are  also  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

A  Second  Ediliuu  will  speedily  be  pub- 
lished, of  A  Tribute  to  Ihv.  Memory  of 
a  Youn^  Person  lately  decessed,  with  a 
Funeial  Sermim,  by  lite  Kev.  Thomas 
Lang  don. 

Sir  James  Bland  Bur^c$(s,  Bart.,  irill 
soon  pubiisli,  in  an  ociavu  volume,  the 
Dragon  Knight,  a  Poem,  in  12  cantuj«. 

Dr.  Adam  Neale  has  in  the  pres>,  'Ira- 
rf^%  through  Germany,  PolQod,  Molda- 
via, and  Turkey,  iu  a  quarto  volume, 
iliusrraied  by  11  engravings. 

Mr.  P<  ter  Coxe  has  in  the  press,  the 
Social  Day,  a  Poem,  embellished  with 
Sb  rngraviiigs. 

Mr.  Is'icbols  will  soon  publish  a  third 
Toleme  of  iha  llloHtralions  of  Literary 
History,  iucluding  Memoira  of  George 
Hardiiige,  Esq. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Soiith  has  in  the  press,  the 
Scripture  'J'estimony  of  the  Mesbiah|  in 
iwooclav\>  wolumt'K 

The  buOolk  Garland,  a  Colliction  of 
Poems,  Sonf  I,  Tales,  Ballads,  fcc.  rela- 
tive to  tbat  County 9  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  W.  Crle  is  printing,  Conversa- 
tions oa  Alcehra  t  hcing  an  introduction 
to  the  first  principles  of  that  science. 

Mr.  WooidUy,  editor  of  the  Cornwall 
Gazette,  is  preparing  an  Account  of  his 
Ijteiary  Life,  with  anecdotes  of  many 
distinguished  1  ttrary  cbaracrers. 

Edward  Blaquiere,  Esq.  has  in  the 
press,  a  translation  of  Signer  Pnnanti*s 
Karrativ«  of  a  Residence  at  Algiers, 
with  Notes. 

Dr.  D.  Dewar,  of  Aberdeen,  has  an 
octavo  volume  of  Sermons  in  tie  pi  ess. 

Sir  Ktieiton  Ilrydgci*,  Bart,  will  soon 
publish,  the  Uall  of  Hellingsby,  or  the 
Discovery,  a  Novel. 

Mr   Heniy  Sass,  student  of  the  Royal 

,  Acadtoiv  ot  Arts,  is  preparing  for  the 

press,  a  Journey  to  Rome  and  Naples ; 

Contain. ng   also   a   Dissertation  on  the 

Fine  Alts. 


Rhododaphne,  or  the  Thenalian  8pdl, 
a  Potm,  will  soon  appeal^  iu  a  fooUcip 
octavo  volume. 

The  Key.  T.  R.  England  has  in  ths 
press,  Letters  fropi  Abl:6  F^geworthta 
his  Fhends,  written  between  1*777  woU 
1807,  with  memoirs  of  hfs  life. 

Wit.  Ma  we  is  pribting  Familiar  L»< 
eons  in  Mineralogy,  in  which  will  brcs- 
plained  the  metiiods  of  dlstingiiisliiog 
one  mineral^fr6m  aovither. 

A  new  Eilition  of  Smollett's  Mise^ 
laneous  Works,  by  Anderson,  in  six  8to. 
vulum&fi,  is  nc;uly  ready  for  publ:caiioiu 

A  corrected  and  enlarged  E«litioo  of 
Bythner's  Lyra  Prophttica  Daridis 
Regis,  ib  in  the  pnss,  and  the  first  part 
1ft ill  .<o>>n  appear. 

A  coHectiun  of  ancient  and  moHcn 
Coins,  ModHJii,  and  other  Corios.ticy, 
colieeied  by  John  Bell,  of  Newca»lle 
upon  Tyite,  adi  be  sold  in  a  sboit  time. 

The  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Mr. 
Spen<'e,  of  Greenock,  were  some  tcme 
ago  hubmitted  to  Mr.  Herschel,  wno  hss 
selected  the  mo^t  complete,  Tlie  iUu- 
dents  of  pure  Mathematics  will  begn- 
tilied  to  hear  that  the  Volume  is  nov 
preparing  for  'pabli cation,  and  will  bt 
ready  early  in  the  ensuing  Spring,  ta 
which  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  tbe  Au- 
thor will  be  prefixed  by  his  Prieod  Mr. 
J.  Gait. 

in  the  press.  Travels  frost  ViaaM, 
thnnigh  Lower  Hungary,  with  sonw  Ac* 
count  of  Vienna  dnnng  the  CoofRM* 
By  Richard  Bright,  M.  D*  1b  V*rt»i 
with  numerous engravlnga. 

In  the  prem,  Au  Account  of  tte  King- 
dom of  Nepal,  By  Francis  Buchaaaai 
M.D.  Ftfllow  of  the  Royal  Soeielies  rf 
London  and  Edinburgh,  of  the  Socittici 
of  Aiitiquaries,  and  of  tbe  Linueaa  sad 
Asiatic  Societies.  In  quarto,  with  .fS* 
gravin-is. 

S|>eedi!y  will  be  -pobiisbcd.  Air  Ae* 
count  ot  the  Life  and  Writiimt  W  tM 
late  John  Erskine  of  Caroock,  D.D.  on 
of  the  Miuisten  of  the  Greyfiriuf 
(Miurch,  Edinburgh.  By  S^r  Hctry 
Montcricf  Well woi^,  Bart.  InBvo. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  tbe 
Scottish  Language  t  in  which  tbe  Wordi 
are  deduced  from  theh*  Originab,  ei» 
plained  in  their  diAwent  Senses,  and 
anihtirsed  by  theNan'es  of  tbe  Writflrt 
in  whose  Works  th«y  ocpur:  abridged 
from  the  quarto  edition,  by  the  Aathor, 
John  Jamieson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  &  £.,  will 
shortly  appear  m  8vo. 

On  the  1st  of  January  was  pobHshcdi 
Number  L  (to  bo  coowrifed  io  Uiiityv 


Li$t  of  Wbisjb  fMMi^  jfmbH$h/t<i. 


m 


otkly  NumberS)  ea«h  lo  contein 
€lgbt  engravings  and  thtrt^ptis 
of  letter-pre8f.)  Rxourilons 
ttM  Counties  of  Emcv,  Snflblk^ 
ffolk,  12mo.  29.  64I.  —  Svo.  4^ 
quents  are  made  to  fHiMish  the 
bounties  of  England,  8cotbiadl> 
Iniid,  on  the  same  Plan.  - 
Octavo  Edition  that  ha«  Wan 
r  published  of  Strype't  Memo- 
f  the  Reformation  ander  the 
of  Henry  Vlllth.  B?iward  Vlth. 
iry ;  retains  tbe  original  Records, 
otes,  and  Paging   of  the  Folio 


Rdkl^,  and  b«t  -also  a  1^  t|riks-«ow 
^rat    adfled.  ' .  .  •  • 

Mr.  RobeH  tf  * Wllttani,  MiiiMlfteMiai 
in  tbe  ptem.  An  Bniay  fm  Hit  Origip 
and  Ojperation^tbeDry  Rot;  In  wbkk 
the  souren  of  tba  diaeaae  It  inTcallcaledy 
with  a  view  to  ettsbiltb  tfao  vom  of 
prevention  and  oore  00  mltonnl  pH>^ 
ciples.  It  fi\\\  Btka  n  qiMrto  vowbm^ 
illuftrated  with  plMea,  nndt^lttriN  bn 
annexed  saggeatiens  on  tbnnnlUvatinn 
of  Forest  IVeet,  with  an  abttrnd  of  ti|e 
Forest  Laws  from  tbe-eaitfeatfeiaKi.' 


.  XIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


SERMONS 

:  occasion  of  the  death  of  Her 
1  Highness  the  Princess  Char- 
.    (Continued  from  tbe  last  Num- 

ineral  Sermon,  delivered  at  the 
I  and  Portuguese  ancient  and 
f  na^jngne  in  England,  on  the  day 
iai.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raphael 
a,  Chief  Rabbi.   Kialev  Ifith  A.M;. 

illactions  of  a  DiAcoarse  delivered 
leaer  Chapel,  Bristol.  By  Tho- 
aod.  Is. 

mnon  delivered  in  St.  Enoch's 
y  Glasgow.  By  the  Rev.  William 
»  jun.  O.  D.  Minister  of  St. 
«  Parish,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's 
in^.  for  Scotland* 
I3!nty  uBd«<r  I^ational  B^reare* 
Preached  at  the  Independent 
g^  Penzance.  UyJobu  Foxell.  Is. 
ermon  delivered  in  the  Congrega- 
Qhaptfl.  George-street,  Aberdeen* 
ji  Philip.  Second  Edition. 
Desire  of  the  Nation  takeiT  away 
Stroke:  Preached  in  tbe  Baptist 
goHou^te,  Ely  Place,  Wisbech, 
fanom.  Is. 

Pillar  of  Rachael's  Grave:  Preach- 
tra  tbe  Associate  Consregation  of 
By  Robert  Cuthbertson,  Minis- 
be  Gospel,  Leith. 
ermon  preached  at  Hadleigh  in 
:.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hayter 
Is. 

Character  of  a  Virtuons  Princess, 
e  Rev.  Robert  F.  Brees,  F.L.8. 
er   of    Peckham    CbapeL     4(o* 

>rroon  preached  at  the  Cbnrch  of 
xy-lOi^Mna.    By  tba  Rer.  BfffoA 


Burgess,  A,  M.  one  of  the  Coratet  of  tlM 
said  paHah.  8vo.  Is.  6d« 

THBO&OOT. 

temona.  Ry  fiinhfl.WlltOQ,  M.A. 
of  Sl  Bdimnd  Hall,  Onfeid,  and  Mi- 
niitor  of  SL  John*!  Chapel,  JMMbid 
Row.  tvo..  14b, 

Tha  Pirat  VoiamaytohooamfModin 
Thraa,  of  Tha  Old  Ghaioh  of  guflani 
Priacipici,  oppoaed  to  tha  «<  M«v  LiglitilP 
in  a  Series  of  Plain,  I>actfian|»  and 
Practical  SerMOi,on  tbe  Fitsl  Lsamiln 
tha.Mominy  Sar^  of  tba  dUbmit 
Sundaya  and  great  FaatiTab»thro«ghona 
the  Year.  Shoving  tha  CooneiioB  be« 
twoen  ti|a.  Old  and  New  Taatamenlsi 
and'ttcplainlog  tbe  Hi«torios,Chafnatari| 
Typea,  and  Prophaaiaa  of  tbe  fbrniar^^y 
tba  Evanti;  PtiioaMes^  |Uari!il«P^>a»t 
Falfl!mant«  of  tho  mt^';  w^k  %  Pm* 
fkca.  By  tha  Rer.  Itiotaard .  Wnmnr, 
Elector  of  Great  Cbatfieldt  Wiila  |  Tlealr 
of  Philips.  Norton,  Somanais  lata  Ce- 
rate (for  Twenty  Two  Yaaiay  of  Itt. 
Jamea'a  Pariah,  Bath  $  and  Author  of 
Sermons  ou  tha  Bpistlas  and  Oospalt  of 
tbe  Sundaya,  &c.  throoghoofc  tha.Yaar^ 
19mo.  6s.  * 

Tha  Pleararai  of  Battgion,  in  lottaci 
from  Joaeph  Felton  to  his  Son  Charlea» 
Third  Edition,  ds.  6d. 

The  Reformation  ftom  Popary  aom« 
nemorateds  A  Discoorioon  the  Thin} 
Centenary  of  that  avant,  daliverad  at 
the  Independent  Maeting^Honae,  Stow 
Market,  Nor.  9th,  1817.  By  WiUian 
Ward.  1«. 

A   Sermon  preached  at  Spa  Flald% 
Chapal,  Dec,  98th,  1817, inoommemo* 
ration  of  the  Reformation  firom  Popary* 
By  John  Baaii  of  Bodbofongh, 


<00 


Hit  of  Worh  recenily  publUhedL 


A  Sennon  on  the  R<*formatton : 
Preached  at  the  Church  of  the  United 
Parishes  of  St.  Andrf^w  by  the  Wardrobe 
and  St.  Ann,  Blackfriars.  By  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Saunders,  A.M.  Rector.   Is.  6\. 

Journal  and  Writings  of  Miss  Fanny 
Woodbury,  the  Friend  and  Correspon- 
dent of  Mrs.  Neweil.  Second  Edition, 
greatty  enlarged.  / 1 2ma 

A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson,  D.D.  Ute 
Theological  Tutor  of  Hoxtoii  Academy. 
By  Thomas  Cloutt.  Is.  Gd. 

Heaven  anticipated  by  the  Righteous. 
A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of 
the  Rev.  R.  Simpson,  D.D,  and  preach- 
ed in  Queen  Street  Chapel,  Wolverhamp- 
ton.   By  Thomas  Scales,  is. 


The  Triumph  of  Faith,  in  the  Pro- 
spect atid  CriMS  of  Death :  A  Fonenl 
Sermon  occasioned  by  the  d€sc*ease  of  tai 
Rev.  R.  Simpson,  D.  D.  By  Georgi 
Clayton.   8vo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  on  the  same  Occasion.  By 
John  Leifchild.  8vo. 

Observations  on  a  Discoorie  Miffrel 
by  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  (A  Uiitariu) 
at  Lewin'zt  Mead,  Bristol,  Christmss 
Day,  1816,  on  the  following  passifi 
iu  Isaiah. — '*  Unto  us  a  Child  is  bunt, 
unto  US  a  Son  is  given,  and  bis  nsme 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coansetior, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Fa- 
ther,  the  Prince  of  Peace.*'  By  a  Baptist 
Dissenter.    Second  Edition,  i*. 


ERRATA  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER. 


Page  93— line  2  from  bottom— /or  discussion  tak/ depression. 
-63 — line  10— cfe/e  anonymous. 

***  To  explain  this  last  Erratum,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  a  fcv 
copies  of  the  Work  reviewed,  'Arerc  sent  to  London,  in  which  the  Author's  nampdU  • 
not  appear.     One  of  these  copies  was  sent  to  us  for  Review.     The  Work  was  lab-  ' 
sequently  published  with  a  new  Title-page,  which  was  copied  by  the  PrNiter,  tad 
inadvertently  affixed  to  the  Article  in  which  it  is  described  as  anonymous. 

Page  23 — Notice  of  the  Third  Centenary  of  the  Reformation,  theie  occiin  ai 
obvious  error  iu  the  date  of  Wicliff  *s  death.  It  should  have  been  Dec  9l,  IS8T. 
Indeed  the  date  of  the  year  crept  in  through  mistake,  as  the  day  of  tin 
all  that  it  was, intended  to  specify. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


We  are  compelled  to  defer  the  notice  of  the  Sermons  on  occasion  of  tbs  Dull ' 
of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte,  in  continuation  of  the  Aitkk  h  Iht 
last  Number,  till  our  next  j  together  with  several  Articles  inteoded  tor  ^ 
I^umber. 


THE 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 


For  march,  1818. 


irt  1. 1.  Tvoo  Letters,  addressed  to  a  Young  Clergymdn^  illusttative  df 
fais  Clerical  Duties  in  these  Times  of  Innovation  and  Schism.  With 
iui  Appendix,  containing  an  Account  of  a  recent  Attempt  to  institute 
an  Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  in  the  Pa- 
rish of  Midhurst.  By  Richard  Lloyd,  A.M.  Vicar  of  St.  Dun- 
atan^s  in  the  West,  London,  and  of  Midihiirst,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  127* 
181S. 

.  Modem  Policies^  taken  from  Machiavel,  Borgia,  and  other  Choice 
Authors^  By  an  Eye-Witness.  8to.  London,  1657.  Reprintedy 
1817. 

.  A  Defence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  against  the  OUections 
^  this  Rev.  Jodah  T'homas^  Af.  A*  Archdeacon  of  Batn,  By 
Daniel  Wilson,  M.  A.  Minister  of  St.  John's  Chi4>el,  Bedford-row* 
^fwelfth  Edition.  8vo.    1818. 

FT  is  the  prerog^tiTe  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  to  work  by 
^  the  instrumeDtality  of  contraries.  Rarely  has  any  thing  been 
diieyed  for  the  good  of  mankind,  which  the  opposition  of  the 
MUgnant  or  the  mistaken,  has  not  had  a  very  principal  share 
r  serTice  assigned  it  in  bringing  to  pass.  And  we  may  trace 
le  Divine  Wisdom  in  this  seeming  law  of  his  providence. 
a  the  present  disordered  condition  of  our  nature,  there  is,  we 
my  believe^  no  possible  plan  of  alleviating  the  moral  evils  of 
Miety,  which  would  fail  of  rousing  into  full  activity  a  host  of 
)gical  combatants,  whose  fears,  or  prejudices,  or  obliquity  of 
idgement,  would  prompt  them  to  exert  their  ingenuity  in  proving, 
I  a  variety  of  plausible  ways^  that  the  designed  good  was  no 
;ood,  or  that  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  make  things  better.  Was 
:  not,  therefore,  the  established  tendency  of  these  contrary  ef- 
xts  to  subserve  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  frustrate, 
othing  short  of  miraculous  interposition  would  be  requisite,  in 
rder  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  beneficial  design.  Some- 
mes,  the  agency  employed  is  almost  purely  evil;  some  ^'  lying 
spirit^*  is  sent  out  to  deceive  the  Lord^s  prophets ;  or,  as  was 
e  case  with  regard  to  Balaami  tb^  suborned  agent  of  evil  is 
V0L.IX.N.S.  R 
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made  perforce  to  bless,  instead   of  cursing  Israel  ;    or,  u  isA 
the  history  of  Joseph,  the  covy  and   treachery  of  bretbreu,  be-T 
rome  the  means  of  their  viclira'a  future    greatness.     At  oth( 
times,  a  more  decent   veil  of  plausible  intention  coDccal*  ti 
true  character  of  the  agency.     Some  Saul,  with  tbe' 
antl  pride,  and  blameless  morals  of  a  Pliarisee,  shall, 
Tery  zeal,  turn  j)ersecutor ;  some  high  priest,  full    oP 
for  the  honour  of  Moses  and  of  God,  shall  detect  bd  _ 
in  the  language  of  infidlible  truth  ;  or  gravE  philosophy,' 
infidel  scorn,  shall  drive  anay  the  dreamer  and  his  new  d 
trines,  who  brings  to  lii;ht  the  knowledge  of  the  God  it  ijn 
rantly  worahlps.     In  all  this,  tht?re  is  nothing  to  perplex  d 
mind.     We  see  agents  acting  strictly  according  to  their  natuf 
but  acting  in  blind  subordination  to  a  higher  law  thau  that) 
their  own  wills;  because  "  the  fooli9bn(<ss  of  God  is  wiser  Kii 
"  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  thau  men,"  i 
thus  the  design  of  the  Almtglily  appears  manifest,  in   thoTtt 
dication  of  his  prerogative,  "  that  no  flesh   may  e\otj  in  \r 
"  presence."     In  the  mean  time,  we  are  eiicoursgcu  iti  thee" 
5tlencc,  that  the  good  we  eudcavoiir,  shall  by  some  nwatn 
accomplished,  and  we  can  look  with  unsolicvtous  calmnMSiipi 
all  tlie  contention  between  (he  opposed  energies  of  goeda 
evil,  knowing  that  the  counsel  of  God  it  shall  stand,  iDspitei 
huiUAu  imbecility  and  pervei-seness. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  somrtimes  atlentlant  «polnl 
progress  of  a  good  cause,  wliicli  does  a  little  perpTex  tm  w|ii 
It  is  when  we  are  doomed  to  view  men  wlidsc  cUaraClerV  V 
in  many  respects  highly  estimahle,  whose  intentions  appearj 
be  upright,  whose  influence  on  Society  has  hitherto  been  tin 
ed  on  the  dde  of  religion  and  virtue,  enlisting  In  the  nnkii 
tiie  enemy,  as  the  dnpes  of  party  end  the  tools  of  luiaoMef.' 
is  when  we  see  such  men  ouuupying  the  foremost  posilien  i 
the  confederacy  of  evil,  yntU  all  the  rashness  of  a  recruil,  ti 
the  zeal  of  a  c»nyert,  while  yet  we  know,  that  if  thejr  iod 
Bee  the  cause  they  oppose  in  its  real  light,  they  would  I 
first  to  espouse  it;— wheti  we  see  them,  under  this  d  * 
throwing  away  their  ch&raoter  and  their  usefulness  forM 
and  n  sword,  and  are  constrained  to  accept  them  Rfl  iW 
auxiliaries  in  the  shape  of  enemies,  when  we  sbouliT 
joiced  in  their  aid  as  ttcknowledged  allies.  Such  a 
is,  we  say,  perple^iing,  and  it  is  to  a  high  degree  distroMhifl 
We  feel  for  the  man ;  we  cannot  but  compassionate  his  mistrf^ 
and  pity  him  under  his  task,  and  on  account  of  the  compMt 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  We  feel  lor  him  as  we  should  fori 
poor  knight-errant,  who,  with  blindness  scarcely  less  ere 
than  the  delusion  under  which  we  have  known  many  men  toli^ 
hour,  mistoDk  a  windmill  for  a  giaitt,  aad  ran  n-tllt  against  t4 
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ts»  We  feel  for  those  iwhbm  his  name,  his  talents,  and  bis 
hies  may  seduce  to  conclude,  Without  examination,  that  tlie 
e  he  has  es])oused  is  the  riglit  one,  and  wlio  findiriji;  him 
med)  may  volunteer  their  aid  in  what  they  mistake  to  be  act- 
^on  the  defensive.  It  is  possible  we  may  feel  a  few  mor 
nts^  anxiety  about  the  immediato  success  of  the  cause  itself, 
4|OUt  being  disturbed  by  any  infidel  fears  as  to  its  issue ;  but 
l.irill  sioofi  subside  :  a  bad  man  in  a  bad  cause  is  a  dansfprous 
uy  ;  but  when  a  good  man  takes  that  side,  ahl'iou^h  he  may 
Bqually  sincere  in  liis  hostility,  he  generally  exhibits  a 
teiency  in  policy  ;  he  is  almost  sure  to  expose  himself. 
[f  any  object  might  claim  to  be  regarded  as  above  (he  roath 
bt^^ction  on  the  part  of  men  bearing  the  name  of  CliristidW, 
Fks  redeeming,  indeed,  from  exception,  any  and  every  mcan^ 
^wiiioh  it  is  efficiently  promoted,  that  object  is  t|)e  r'e)i- 
M  conversion  and  instruction  of  mankind.  Two  4istinei 
||i  of  ^combined  exertion  having  ihis  for  their.  soU  object^  in-v 
l;^  the  present  moment  the  atteutiou  and  co-operation  of 
ly  bjelieyer  in  Revelation.  The  one  plau,  by  limiting  itself 
he  simple  unrestricted  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  a  means 
QBrning  tiie  necessity  and  exceUjnce  of  which  no  disagree* 
U  CUB  arise  among  Protestants,  is  adajiled  to  coQciliate 
fersal  sqpport.  Tlie  other  plan  renders  necessary  tiie  sepa» 
1^  prosecution  of  the  same  objeet,  by  distinct  combinations  of 
Kstians,  in  consequence  of  its  embracing  means  concerning 
cU  tiiey  differ.  Both  these  plans  hiive  been  assailed  withi 
ml  virulence  of  opposition,  and  tiie  warfare  has  of  late  as- 
I8fi  tiie  aspect  of  a  more  than  natural  activity  and  insidious- 
■j  The  shafts  of  logic  being  well  nigh  spent  or  blunted, 
fire-arms  of  invective  or  calumny  have  now  been  assumed 
the  enemies  of  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies ;  and  while 
le  of  their  first  assailants  have  had  the  prudence  lo' retire  from 
field,    or  to   assume  the  language  of  moderation,    others 

atepping    forward    to    renew   tl^^  .contest    in-  a  style  •  of 
perfectly  novel  and  terrific.     We  have  classed  t)ie  para-* 
relating  to.  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  anij 

i ^elating  to  the  Church  Missionary  ^^Soci^ty,  together,  not 
s  tiiere  is  any  actual  connexion  between  the  Societies 
mvelves.  Cor  indeed  the  plans  of  the  two  Instiiutions^hav^ 
BGiely  any  thing  in  common,  except  their  final  purpose,  but 
Mise,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  they  have  beeo  asso- 
4d  M  being  aUke  the  offspring  of  schism  and  fanaticism, 
%ieing  supported  hy  tiie  same  .«ept,  and  as  bearing  the 
Bf portentous  aspect  upon  the  interests  of  the  JE^stablished 
kicopacy. 

J.  mtfs^  say,'  says  the  Rey.  jllichard  JLloy4,  *  that  **  the.  Church 
usslonary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East,"  whose  proceedings  in 
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the  City  of  Bath  gave  birth  to  these  and  other  questions  ia  the  I 
of  the  Reverend  Archdeacon,  it  tunmilated  in  many  rsspeeUJ 
procfedingi  nf  the  Bible  Societif  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  phfEDM 
arising,  out  of  the  laxity  of  the  times,  to  see  a  Church  Mia 
Society  [niblidy  disclaiming,  in  direct  terms,  all  ecelctiastical  B 
ter,  and  justi^ing  its  conduct  in  a  h^h  tone  of  indt^pendenotb 
the  ground  of'^civil  law,  and  i[i  detianee  of  Ivpiscopal  autbority.] 

Juestton  of  right  must  be  decided  by  the  canon  law,  which  sin 
apprehend,  the  iRterference  of  the  Archdeacon,  who  ii<u| 
its  Dgurativc  language,  ''  the  Bishop's  eye.'' — Upon  evea  d 
trary  assumption, — ihe  meeting,  in  m-v  opinion,  was  irees 
was  not  conducted  by  membsrs  of  Iht  EitaoUshed  ChuitA  Wt 
reitpecl  to  cotutiiuted  authorities  ;  "  it  tvas  unauthorized  bj, 
can  give  a  regular  sanction  to  an  assembly  for  Church  pu 
And  I  itrongli)  recommend  that  this  Society  resiMse  iti 
title,  as  its  nmu  appellation  of  a  Church  Missionarv  Sodel 
not  well  accord  with  its  uncanonicol  measures.  The  ialie' 
diculous  aniilogies  by  which  the  defence  attempts  to  ioM 
chani^e  of  title,  and  its  low  and  dangerous  mode  olt  xnA 
its  funds,  need  no  comment.  1  use  the  word  duiprral 
these  penny  Societies,  and  even  more  petty  collectioDS^  ij 
panied  by  inducements  and  rewards,  throughout  the  natu^ 
to  such  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  to  such  a  mau  of  f| 
strength  and  influence,  as  may  be  easily  turned,  wbok'^ 
abounds  in  the  Church,  and  sedition  in  the  State,  to  bj 
mischievous  purposes.  'The  lax,  disonlerly  piety  of  these] 
duys  throws  up  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  materia 
favourable  to  the  dark  and  revolutionary  purposes  of  &cd 
rebellion.'  j 

This,  then,  \s  the  Count  upon  wbicb,  as  it  now  aj 
these  Societies  art'  to  stand  their  trial,  and  the  olfeaoe  d 
upon  lliem  in  the  iHiliclmpnt,  is  of  a  capital  natnl 
extract  from  the  Kdilor's  Appendix  to  this  republics 
Arclibixtiof}  Sancroft's  Modern  Policies,  -Kill  place  tU 
•till  clearer  ti^ht.  i| 

'  Let  it  be  noted,  then,  that  the  PreshyCcnans  were  I 
most  part  nominai  Conformists — the  godly  party  (as  tbeyj 
themselves)  wilkiit  the  Church,  whilst  the  IndcpmdeiM 
leclaria  of  various  kinds,  blended  together  under  that  I 
faensive  designation.  In  the  outset  of  the  gloriuns  rcfttj 
projected  by  thesa  religious  empirics,  they  were  swora  i 
and  confederates.  The  indefinite  object  of  "  ttttin^  up  Cl 
"  his  thronf,"  to  which,  (like  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  onlt 
was  leA  at  liberty  to  afiix  his  own  comment,  being  thm 
basis  of  the  association ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  catast^ 
which  their  coquetry  concluded,  it  would  be  ludicroua  toJ 
the  ceremonies  played  off  on  both  sides,  to  conceal  iiTM 
able  antijMkthies,  and  to  prevent  a  premature  rupturei  whlj 
•aw  would  be  latal  to  the   design  which  esch  noped  to ' 
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I  by  the  other's  co-operatioa.      The  Church  fell  a  victim  to 
coidittoa/ 

liese  extracts  may  suffice,  without  troubling  our  readers 
t  references  to  the  numerous  inflammatory  publications  which 
)  been  of  late  issued,  containing  similar  representations,  to 
r  that  it  forms  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
liea  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  charge 
I  its  supporters  the  most  insidious  and  treasonable  designs, 
\wing  nothing  short  of  the  subveraion  of  the  Constitution, 
lo  hold  up  the  evangelical  clergy  as  either  the  dupes  of  a 
leal  faction,  or  as  maintaining  a  secret  understanding  with 
Mflsenters  for  this  express  object.  This  is  not  altogether  a 
charge ;  but  when  it  was  first  brought  forward  with  all  the 
f  of  *  Demonstration^^  there  was  something  so  wild  even  to 
sty,  in  the  passionate  tone,  and  vehement  invective,  and 
»'  assertions  of  the  accuser,  that  it  seemed  more  a  subject 
lioule  than  for  indignation.  Nor  has  the  periodical  reite- 
I  pf  similar  outrages,  proceeding  from  an  anonymous  plu- 
',  excited  any  surprise,  inasmuch  as  it  has  seemed  to  be 
tablv  taken  for  granted,  that  there  was  but  one  individual 
iaed  with  so  incurable  a  spirit  of  malignity.  The  publica- 
before  us  present  the  matter  in  a  somewhat  different  point 
9W,  and  give  it,  as  we  think,  an  importance  which  one  is 
hnt  to  attribute  to  efforts  in  themselves  as  impotent  as  they 
ise,  and  which  can  become  formidable  only  irom  their  ex- 
¥t  thdr  impunity.  Even  the  daily  press  is  beginning  to  be 
I  requisition  for  the  dark  purposes  of  this  growing  raction. 
Ml  would  be  any  apprehensions  that  it  will  succeed  in  its 
pta  either  materially  to  injure^  the  Societies  themselves,  or 
irit  The  Secty  these  incessant  inflammatory  appeals  to  the 
1^'  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  innoxious  in  their  im- 
He  influence,  or  as  otherwise  than  dangerous  in  their  con« 
Bcses.  It  is  true,  that,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
It  of  Archdeacon  Thomas  has  had  an  effect  not  less  bene* 
the  funds  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  than  on  his 
e;  and  in  like  manner  the  publications  directed  against 
Society,  have  unquestionably  been  powerfully  instru* 
in  advancing  the  triumphs  of  that  Institution.  They 
\0r1eA  to  bring  the  subject  more  fully  before  the  eye  of  the 
^  to  illustrate  its  importance,  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in 
l^ess,  and  to  reflect  th^  more  honour  on  the  unexoeption* 
haracter  of  the  Institution,  and  the  conduct  of  its  advo- 
F  But,  nevertheless,  we  must  not  be  seduced  to  overlook 
Heodant  circumstance  of  the  formation  and  growing  mag* 
I  of  a  firmly  compacted  phalanx  of  party-opposition,  too 

^te  to  be  conciliated,  and  too  considerable  to  be  despised., 
regard  to  the  present  assailants,  little  needs  be  said* 
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This  is  not  the  first  occivsion  on  which  ihe  R*>.v.  Josiah  Th( 
hiis  nv.uii'ul')  i  omiiiod  \W.  tocsin.     '1  en  years  as^o  the  affrigliM 
Reciui*  of  ^la^ct  c*i;ii  Wallon,  utlered  mi  '' Two  Letters  to' 
**  P.itroij,"  thi*  inosi  ij^)0!nY  \*i*icinjilions  n^&j.ivling  the  apprc 
i!i£V  iali  of  the  Ksiahiis'.iment ;  ini-l  if,  (inimi;  the  lonf^  int 
>vhich  has  sine<    ela|)!ic«l,  ho  hits  hocn  living'  unilvr  the  eousi 
terrors  of  thnt  spettral  vision,  wlio  can  wonder  that   bid 
tiiHu'ii  iniiurin^ticin  shouM  a  litth*  olysiure  his  jud^rMH^nt  of| 
ing  evciit^  r  tb.at  he  sh'Juld,  for  inslunce,  see  in  tlie  Ciiurck 
sionary  :*'ociety,  a  ik  \v  sect,  the  di-MMninatoi's  of  *  heresy 

*  schi^!n,'  c.\v\  that  like  ]i.il)l>akkiik  ■Muekh*\\rath,  under  ibeil 
i)res^i:)ii  of  liic  sii>:is  and   wond^'is   which   flit  hefore  biflD) 
»s!ioiii(i  rt  (iis(^  to  '  hokl  his  peace'  ?     Since  the  period  aliudedl 
\\\i^  Sfhtijr.e.sts,  in  oni'  r:'spcct  most  flattering  to  oursclres, 
pi'ur,  I'.owevcr,  to  h;i\e  un(!c:'<;'one  a  considerable  alteration, 
that  tii;ie  \\\v.  i.iMnen.us  lu^idrs  of  Dissenters  excited  bis  pril 
])al  u]>|)rel!;M:sions.     ^  Tlte  laiituJe  in  wliicb  private  judgi 

*  is  now  ck'.inicd,'  in  \\\(^  revolt  from   the  Church,  was 
sonted   hy   liim  as  hasinu:  '    nearly  obliterated  the  distil 

*  between  hiw  and  dii^order  from  the  common  mind.'     Thej 
i!nfte(pient   consequence   of  g'oing   to   the   meeting-house, 
staled  to  he  the  adojjiinij:  in  place  of  *  the  vices  of  meo,'  * 

*  of  (Jecih.^     \i\  an  Injj)  issis>Med  tone,  he  invoked  the  Goi 
ment  to  iiiterfere  \^i(h  tl:e  high  hand  of  authority  to  stop, 
proi^rrss  and  to  crush  the  priviK^ges  of  the  Dissenters. 
this  hated  i\iu\  d.vadod  c^iass,  he  heaped  every  sort  of  caltt^ 
and  abuse,  cluirgin^  n^jon  tiiem  the  destruction  of  *  our  nf' 

*  church*  at  the  tiit:e  of  '  the  great  RebeUion/  and  intii 
that  from  the  sanu'  kind  of  men  and  of  operations,  might  bej- 
pected  to  resuh  a  siniilar  catastrophe.     *"  The  abilities  at 

*  virtues  of  the  cliMcry  were  not  on  another  occasion/  was  I 
bis  lani; liaise,  '  suflieient  to  prevent  ti^c  total  subversion  ofl; 

*  Esiuhlishniint,  l)y  the  very  same  means   us  threaten  it  at  J- 

*  hi:ur.     "We  have  seen  and  we  have  felt,  the  elements  of 

*  storm  rc^^atiiering  around  us  ;  we  fort  bode  a  second  wi 
^  and  r.oJiing  is  done.'     ^   Although  there  is  not  now, 

*  \\\c  economists  of  this  nation,  the  power  to  degrade  thei^ 

*  gy  into  <h  pcn.Ient  nvjrcmaries,  their  zeal  is  equally  heal|^ 
tiic  cause;  and  when  th-it  zeal  is  inflamed  by  the  pious 
geslions  of  t).e  tabernacle  and  the  meeting-house,  aini  1 
forth  in  the  same  form,  with  the  same  fury,  against  the 
ohjects,  contimptible  as  tlic  talents  of  the  confedcracf 
their  numbers,  th,  ir  impudence,  their  rancour,  and  theifj 
severance,  are  forniidable  enoitgh  to  demand  vigilance 

*  tivity,  not  r.idy  from  the  clerg},  but  from  every  friend  to 

*  religion  -uid  onUir.'     '  We  wish  that  they  who  give  tl 

*  vice  of  Gamaliel;  would  be  pleased  to  say  how  long  it 


It 
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^  to  be  pursued,  for  obvious  it  is,  that  if  the  disorderly  practices 
'  Mrhich  corrupt  the  moral  honesty,  and,  pervert  the  religions 
*  principles  of  tiie  common  people,  whikt  they  weaken  their 
^  loyalty,  be .  still  encouraged  by  connivance,  the  evil  must,  in 
^  the  course  of  some  years,  be  past  all  power  of  remedy.'* 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  present  Archdeacon  of  Bath  ia 
the  year  1807,  in  animadverting  upon  which  an  Eclectic  Re- 
viewer of  that  day  took  some  pains,  from  evidently  benevolent 
motives,  to  relieve  the  reverend  alarmist  from  his  chimerical 
fears,  by  pointing  out  a  very  simple  yet  sufficient  source  of  con « 
aolation  in  the  following  reflection.  ^  The  Dissenters,'  it  was 
4aid,  ^  (we  are  too  much  in  good  humour  to  contend  with  him 
'  about  the  propriety  of  calling  them  rebels^  the  Dissenters  of 
^  the  seventeenth  century,  who  accomplished  this  remarkable 
^  subversion,  notoriously  had  among  them  a  very  large  share  of 

*  talent  and  learning,  but  for  whicli  their  designs  would  have 

*  burst  like  a  bubble,  instead  of  exploding  into  a  revolution ; 
'  whereas  the  Dissenters  of  the  present  day,  are  the  most  igno* 
^  rant,  silly,  and  despicable  of  men,  according  to  our  Author's 
^  own  testimony, — which  we  look  upon,  for  the  reason  already 
'  assigned,  as  of  peculiar  weight.'  Tliis  suggestion  appears  t4» 
have  made  its  designed  impression  on  the  candid  mind  of  the 
worthy  Rector.  I'hough  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  and  must 
be  in  danger,  had  with  too  fatal  vividness  of  impression  seized 
upon  his  mind,  ever  to  be  effaced,  yet  he  appears  to  have  yielded 
to  the  force  of  this  argument,  so  far  as  to  feel  assured  that  there 
ia  little  to  be  feared  from  the  Dissenters.  Observe  the  altered 
language  of  his  present  Protest. 

*  Do  not  imagine  that  I  mean  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  Comsci* 
XNTious  Dissenters.  I  quarrel  with  no  man  for  his  religious  creed. 
I  love  Honesty,  though  I  may  think  it  perverse.  I  venerate  Piety, 
tliongh  I  may  think  it  erroneous.  But  those  respectable  Dissenters 
do  not  halt  between  two  opinions ;  they  are  not  of  the  Church  to 
day,  and  of  the  Meeting-house  to-morrow ;  and  we  know  their  mean- 
ing. But  do  the  ministers  of  any  Dissenting  community  go  about 
proclaiming  the  insufHcicncy,  the  worldly-mindedness,  and  the  want 
of  gospel  zeal  in  their  own  brethren  ?  Does  any  party  of  ministers, 
in  any  communion  among  ihem^  assume  to  itself  all  the  piety  and  all 
the  virtues  of  their  common  function  f  or  look  down  with  superclliouf 
horror  on  their  less  assuming  brethren  ?  Does  any  minister  among 
the  DissenterSj  intrude  upon  the  charge  of  a  Brother-Minister,  not 
only  without  leave,  hut  in  defiance  of  all  denial  ?     No.' 

Our  Dissenting  readers  will  not  fail  to  perceive  with  ade« 

*  Strictures  on  Subjects  chiefly  relating  to  the  Established  Reli- 
^on  and  the  Clergy ;  in  Two  Letters  to  his  Patron,  from  a  Country 
Clergyman.  By  the  Bev.  Josiah  Thomas,  M«  A.  Rector  of  Streei 
cum  Walton,    1807* 
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()Ufilc  satiBfaction  that  so  exceedingly  have  Mr.  Tbomu's 
prejudices  against  lis  bmii  subduetl  in  consequence  of  ttie 
assuagennent  of  liis  fears,  that  he  has  been  induced  to  make 
himself  better  acquainted  with  the  whole  body  which  be  for- 
merly reviled,  and  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  restrtt' 
of  his  very  exteuisive  inquiries,  he  is  enabled  thus  confi- 
denlty  to  appeal  tu  the  fact,  which  Episcopalian  clergymeif 
are  not  in  general  so  forward  (o  acknowledge,  that  among  M 
there  is  no  such  party -superciliousness,  and  party -in  trusivf 
ness,  as  the  new  sect  in  his  Church  have  exemplified.  We 
have  at  least  '  honesty'  among  us,  which  they  it  appears  hart 
not ;  nay,  with  all  our  errors,  it  seems  to  he  implied  that 
we  have  piety  too.  We  heartily  wish  that  we  could  say  u 
much  for  some  both  of  our  panegyrists  and  our  culumniatoni.' 
Mr.  Lloyd  is,  however,  a  man  of  somewhat  less  courteoui 
a  temper,  and  in  his  opinions  not  given  to  change.  If  once  ha' 
persuades  himself  that  white  is  black,  at  least  if  he  has  stid' 
it,  and  printed  it.,  he  is  not  subject  to  the  weakness  of  re-' 
trading  bis  assertion.  His  opinion  of  the  Methodist  preat^- 
ers  and  sectaries  in  general,  was  given  tu  the  public  naaoj^ 
years  ago,  and  the  Author  of  "  Chnsliau  Theology"  ts  Rm 
charil  Lloyd  still.  lie,  indeed,  has  also  a  saving  expresstoBt 
in  favour  of  '  the  confctertiutus  Itigienter,'  (ibe  very  phraM 
used  by  the  Archdeacon,)  towards  whom  he  enjmus  the  ex- 
ercise  of  the  greatest  candour,  accompanied,  however,  as  musl 
needs  be,  with  lamentation,  '  that  his  education  and  prejudice^ 
'  have  blinded  him  to  the  htrong  and  preponder-ating  eeidence 
'  of  Scripture  in/avour  of  ESptticopacy  !!'  His  warmest  nnget' 
is  Kindled  against  '  those  amphibious  Chri»lianii  who  soiOA-' 
'  times  go  to  Church  and  souietimes  to  a  C'onveuticle,  and  wS 
■  thus  guilty,  though  not  of  a  secession  from  the  church,  iv 
'  Bchismatioal  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prayers  of  their' 
*  own  Liturgy.'     He  quotes  St.  Cyprian's  declaration,  '  tfail 

<  those   who  communicated  with   his  schismnlicul   PresbyteH( 

<  should  not  be  suflfered  to  communicate  in  the  Church  with  bin/ 
intimating  that '  these  vibratipna  between  a  Church  and  a  Meet* 
'  ing-house,'  deserve  to  be  visittHl  with  a  similar  punisUiaeOt 
But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  Dissenters  are  sutTered  n 
escape.     The  following  is  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  tw. 

*  Allow  inc  to  ask.  Has  this  public,  extensive,  and  unprecedealfiA 
expreuioD  of  it  [a  spurious  philanthropy)  realised  the  predicUOBRot 
its  advocates,  by  expauding  and  liberalizing  the  minds  of  the  Dv- 
senters !  Whilst  they  may,  a&  natives  of  the  same  country,  cordial^' 
ca-operate  on  rauny  subjects  of  a  secular  nature  for  the  welfare  oftiw" 
nation,  do  theyt  in  any  degree,  lose  sight  of  what  is  called  the  Distenh 
ins  interest  f  an  interest  not  only  diiitinct  Ironic  but  /uMtO^  to  tbp  e0|l 
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d&oastk^  part  of  the  Constitution.  Where  religion  ig  concerned, 
do  they  present  s  more  benign  and  catholic  aspect,  a  more  social 
spirit  I  Are  they  not  a  distinct  SocJety,  confined  chiefly*  even  in  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life*  to  their  own  persuasion  ?  Do  they  not 
view  with  jealousy  our  excellent  Church,  and  exercise  an  acrimonious 
spirit  towards  her  ?  *^  The  toleration  allowed  them,  (said  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  pious  men  among  them  to  myself)  is  intolerable. 
They  demand  civil  privileges  without  regard  to  the  conditions  con- 
nected with  them,  xMkt  they  would  prescribe  the  same  or  similar  con^ 
dsiions^  toere  they  invested  toith  legislative  authority.  Their  ciy  is  both 
a  factitious  and  a  factious  cry;  it  makes  no  serious  impression  upon 
the  nation:  it  excites  no  sympathy;  no  responsive  feeling.  The 
good  sense  of  the  nation,  enligfuened  In/  thepase  of  our  own  history^ 
M  not  to  be  duped  by  such  iMe  and  wanton  clamour.  When  I  see 
them  confederating  with  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  triumphing 
uk  that  religious  confederation  through  all  its  various  and  extensive 
ramifications,  I  cannot  but  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  cause  of  this 
singular  phenomenon !  Have  they  lost  their  bigotry  ?  Have  their 
virulent  humours  at  once  subsided  ?    Have  they  obtained  more  correct 


deformity  of  Popery?   Do  their  puerile  prejudL., 

begin  to  subside  under  the  warxtn  and  sunshine  of  a  Christian 
charity?''  » 

After  putting  a  few  more  interrogatories  of  this  descriptioD, 
all  equally  characterised  by  wisdom  and  charity,  the  Reverend 
Gentleman  proceeds  to  bring  forward  the  proofs  of  his  charges. 

*  What  was  their  conduct,'  he  demands,  *  under  the  contempla* 
'  tion  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  intended  for  their  benefit  and  the 
^  general  credit  of  religion  ?'  Our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
tibat  Lord  Sidmouth's  bill  is  here  alluded  to.  ^  What  false* 
'  hoods,'  be  exclaims,  ^  were  9twiiou$ly  circulated  upon  the 

*  aut^ject !   What  strong  and  simultaneous  petitions  from   all 

*  quarters,  inundated  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  I'  To  this 
unpardonable  offence,  he  adds  their  *  symboUzing  with  Popery  :* 
— in  what  respect?  In  denying  justification  by  faith,  in  exalting 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  as  of  more  service  than  ^^  hearings 
**  the  word,*'  in  setting  up  a  factitious  priesthood,  in  arrogating^ 
Divine  right  to  a  corrupt  hierarchy  ?    No :  but  in  <  counte* 

*  Dancing  what  is  falsely  called  catholic  ensoncipalioii,  for  the 

*  sake  only  of  strengthening  their  own  plea  for  the  abolition  of  the 
^  Test  Laws  ;^  and  n>r  this  ^  they  would,*  says  their  accuser,  ^  risk, 

*  like  their  ancestors  of  old,  the  best  interests  and  even  safety 

*  of  their  country.'     ^  As  a  oolledive  body,  they  cannot  be 

*  viewed  as  good  members  of  the  community  J' 

Now,  we  must  just  tell  this  insolent  priest,  as  Lord  Chatham 
answered  a  bishop,  who,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  charged  the 
Oissj^ntiog  ftUnisters  ivith  heipg  ^  m^a  of  close  ambition/  that 
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'  he  deramcs.'  lie  has  uttered  not  only  morf  t|ian  he  can  proTf, 
but  more  llian  he  \tm  &  rif(ht  to  ihink.  'Ihe  grounda  of  ()i« 
charge  tbu^  unlilu'-biny;ly  luntlp,  »re  sume  of  tliem  as  foolish  u 
others  are  tiise.  Whoever  tlint  '  most  eiiiineiit  ami  pious'  man 
may  be,  wlio,  if  Mr,  Lloyd's  actwracy  of  recollectioD  may  be 
relW  u]Kwt,  lias  piociirpii  for  himself  llie  dishonour  of  tliia  re- 
ference, his  oharacter,  like  (hat  of  most  ilifortnen,  ranks,  we  wUi 
be  bound  to  say,  miich  higher  with  (lis  new  friends,  than  among 
bis  old  acqiiainrHiice.  He  is  certilnly  iitit  one  of  '  the  con- 
'  scicntioiiij  Dissenters'  Archdcauou  Thoa)as  alludes  to,  for  if  be 
i.tt  possessed  of  piety,  it  is  ccrtaiidy  unacvouipanied  nith  bonesly. 
Dissenlexs  are  nut  iusciisiblp  of  the  blessings  of  toleration.  'I'litt 
aoy  of  theini«|uIluusactsof  the  Smarts  fciuuiu  as  yet  unrepealed, 
16  a  consideration  which  in  no  ivi!<e  le^sen^t  their  sense  of  oblig«- 
tioii  to  the  Lfgittiature  fur  the  couslitulionil  sanction  now  ei- 
tended  to  them ;  and  their  attachment  lo  tite  House  of  Bninswick, 
nndttr  whose  mild  government  they  have  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
religious  liberty  at  which  many  jus  divinum  bigols  gnash  their 
teeth,  is  far  more  deeply  rooted  ihau  that  of  the  faction  to  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  has  attached  himself, — men  who  lay  claim  to  rights 
Above  the  Constitution,  rights  upon  which  they  dare  their  civil 
(governors  '  at  the  peril  of  their  souls'  lo  infringe !  (p.  39.)  There 
was  a  time  when,  as  it  is  pretty  well  known,  this  body  of  eculesi- 
aatics  could  not  be  viewed  as  very  '  good  uienibers  of  the  coin- 
'  niunity ;'  and  the  regretful  references  to  the  golden  times  of  tha 
Stuarts,  which  are  so  frequent  in  their  pages,  indicate  pretty 
strongly  that  their  attachment  to  the  State  very  much  depend* 
on  the  tenure  of  their  benetices ;  the  Bill  of  Rights  forms  no  part 
•f  the  basis  of  their  loyalty. 

The  Dissenters  huve  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  however,  that 
tliey  have  in  the  preseut  instance  met  with  a  calumniator  of  so 
impartial  a.  description.  The  treatment  he  hestowa  on  liia  brother 
clergymen,  leaves  us  little  room  for  comphdnt.  Wo  hRve  Al- 
ready seen  iu  what  terms  he  speaks  of  tlic  Rev.  Mr.  WiIbob's 
*  Defence'  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  a  Defence  to 
vrbieh  ne  need  scarcely  make  a  more  particuhir  reference,  since 
the  very  extensive  circulation  it  has  obtained,  must  have  put  most 
of  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  ti'iiuti|>hani  exposure  which  it 
contains  of  the  baseness  of  the  Prottster's  conduct,  'I'he  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cooper,  Gisbonte,  Richmond, 
and  other  clergymcD,  come  also  under  this  gentleman's  apostolic 
rebuke.  Poor  Mr.  Simeon,  (who  is,  we  understand,  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  very  Vicarage  Mr.  Lloyd  enjoys,)  be  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  call  to  account,  for  attending  the  L9n<lDii  Tavern  cule- 
bratioa  '  of  the  third  centenary  of  the  Reformation' ;  a  most 
wanton  and  unprovoked  piece  of  personal  spitel'ulnessand  ingra- 
lilude  1  But  all  this  is  nothing  iu  coioparison  with  his  conduct  t» 
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the  Rev.  Mr.  Sargent,  the  secretary  to  the  Sussex  Dible  Society, 
upon  whom,  as  the  main  agent,  is  chargeable  the  guilt  of  at* 
tempting  to  establish  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  in  the  Parish 
of  Midluirst.  We  shall  not,  however,  occupy  our  pages  with 
the  disgusting  personalities  of  this  quarrel.  VVhen  a  counteir-' 
statement  of  the  facts  referred  to  in  the  Appondix,  comes  to  be 
laid  before  the  public,  Mr.  Lloyd  and  his  ^  worthy  curate/  may 
be  made  to  appear  in  a  rather  difTerent  light. 

But  wie  have  to  charge  the  Author  of  the  "  Two  Letters*', 
with  oflTenees  of  a  somewhat  more  serious  description,  than  mere 
arrogance  of  temper,  and  ungentlemanly  personality ;  and  the. 
eonsidi^ration  of  these  brings  us  back  to  the  general  subject  of 
the  cuntrover>y.  In  ortier  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  present  seat  of  war,  it  may  be  adviseable  briefly  to 
review  the  operations  of  the  antecedent  campsdgns. 

It  is  not  a  little  rcmarUable,  that  one  of  the  first  attacks 
made  upon  the  Bible  Society,  was  directed,  like  this  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  against  both  that  Institution  and  &(issioDary  exertions. 
In  the  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Mr. 
Twining,  with  tiie  same  predictive  sagacity  which  characterizes 
our  Reverend  Protester  and  Letter- writer,  detected  a  Scriptu^' 
rai  conspiracy,  the  issue  of  which,  if  not  arrested  in  its  pro- 
gross,  would  be,  as  he  foretold,  ^  the  extermination  of  our  east- 

*  em  sovereignty."  '  With  infinite  concern  and  alarm^  did  that 
Tery  catholic-minded  gentleman  hear,  ^  that  a  Society  exists  in 
'  this  coujitry,  the  *'  chicf^'  object  of  which  is  the  universal 
'  dissemination  of  the  Christian  Faith ;'  and  he  did  not  scruple 
to  connect  with  these  rash  and  unwarrantable  proceeding,  ^  the 

*  recent  catastrophes  of  Buenos  Ayrea^  Rosetta^  and  reliore.'* 
The  foreiyn  operations  of  the  Bible  Society  were  what  in  this, 
case  were  considered  as  mainly  objectionable.  Dr.  Wordsworth 
was  of  a  difTerent  opinion,  lie  objected  to  the  Society,  because 
it  did  not  conjine  itself  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures 
in  foreign  parts ;  and  the  present  Bishop  of  LandafT,  who  fol- 
lowe<l  on  the  same  side,  distinguished  the  exertions  of  the 
Baptist  iViiissiouarics  in  India,  in  which  Mr.  Twining  saw 
nothing  but  the  seeds  of  plots,  massacres,  and  treasons,  with  a 
very  liberal  token  of  his  approbation.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  how* 
ever,  it  was   remarked  at  the  time,   ^  displayed  no  enmity  or 

*  indiilereuce  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  no  virulent  spirit 
'  of  persecution,  no  arrogant  pretensions  to  infallibility.'^  But 
with  Dr.  Wordsworth  were  soon  associated  pamphleteers  of  ano* 
ther  cast,  Messrs.  Sikes  and  Spry  gladly  seizing  that  opportu- 
nity of  signaUzing  their  zeal.     The  co-operation  of  Churchmea 
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coDspirnforR,  to  clear  all  the  |>ai'Ulies  in  the  kingdom  of 
sclesiasiical  licads, — a  confederacy,  as  he  did  not  scru{>ie 
1  it, '  precisely  the  couuteruart  of  that,  in  the  toils  of 
'the  martyred  sovereifrns  of  England  and  of  France 
*  taken.'  The  ludicrous  extravagance  of  the  statemenU  in 
■ingiilar  volume,  nhich  the  anihor  announced  nitb  all  the  , 
of  discovery,  and  witli  an  effrontery  unpuralleled  in  the  anoalt: 
falsehood,  induced  many  persons  too  readily  to  suppose  that 
tlie  mail's  own  party  would  be  ashamed  of  so  despicable  ■ 
jutor.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  tliey  nere  glad  at  the 
that  a  man  was  to  be  found,  who,  without  any  ri&k  to  bb 
cbarncter,  could  dare  the  task  they  shrunk  from,  of  reitei 
confuted  objections  and  disproved  assertions,  mingluii 
them  the  ^lossest  personalities,  and  imputations  of  the 
kind,  against  some  men  of  the  first  character  in  Ihe  kl  _ 
It  wus  even  more  than  they  coutd  have  hojied  to  find  ia  sudi  la 
agent,  that  be  should  be  able  to  preserve  through  the  whole  per- 
furmance,  an  inimitable  air  of  solemn  credence  and  honest  into- 
tion,  which  evinced  that,  like  a  true  fanatic,  be  had  at  lut 
brought  himself  to  believe  in  the  coinage  of  his  own  fancy.  To 
this,  mainly,  is  to  tie  attributed  tlte  extensive  miscliief  which  ibii 
book  certainly  produceil.  Preceding  controvertists  had  at- 
tempted to  reason  down  the  Bihle  Society  as  unnecessary,  u 
defective  in  ils  plan,  as  objectionable  in  some  of  its  features; 
and  some  Utile  warmth,  and  not  a  little  prejudice,  had  been  di^ 
jilayed  in  Ihe  discussion ;  still,  a  very  large  proportion  tf 
those  who  stood  aloof  from  the  Society,  preserved  a  respeetfot 
neutrality.  Norris,  however,  appealed  to  Uie  fears  of  the  clerey, 
in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  startle  the  most  somniferous — *  Tut 
'  Church  was  actually  on  fire ;'  and  who  that  hears  such  a  cryj~ 
this,  uttered  in  the  well-aflected  language  of  dismay,  stays 
to  iuquire  whether  it  be  true  ?  and  if  but  a  little  black  vi 
teen  issuing  from  a  smoky  chimney,  doubtless  the  engine 
hrouglitout,  and  wrter,  water,  shall  he  the  cry.  Norris's 
has  opened  the  way  for  the  prosecution  of  a  new  species  o( 
fare.  The  language  of  alarm  has  been  caught  and  re- 
by  every  subsequent  pamphleteer ;  and,  as  fear  is  always 
oant,  when  it  has  not  power  to  he  cruel,  it  generally  vents  tl 
in  scurrility.  We  shall  not  further  conduct  our  readers  tbi 
the  records  of  the  controversy  ;  they  will  have  iu  reoollt 
the  Hampshire  skirmish,  in  1813,*  since  which  we  have  iWt 
tliought  it  worth  while  to  occupy  our  pages  with  the  subject. 

Nor  should  we  have  thought  such  a  pamphlet  as  Mr.  Lloyd's, 
deserving  of  our  notice,  had  it  proceeded  fiom  a  man  of  Ina 
reputation,  and  bad  it  not  furnished,  iu  connexion  with  otbfr 
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iiircunistanccs,  an  indication  too  important  to  be  overlooked,  of 
tbe  policy  u|>on  which  the  enemies  of  Bible  and  Missionary  So- 
cieties, now  appear  in  more  sober  earnest  to  have  secretly  deter- 
'mined.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  confidently  predicted,  that  the 
Bible  Society  would  subvert  the  Church  ;  and  ten  years  have 
elapsed  without  the  development  of  its  alleged  tendency.  *  The 
•  Dbsenters  cannot,'  it  was  said,  *  hold  long :'  they  have,  how-- 
ever,  held  on  in  peace  hitherto.  *  The  Society  must  fall  to 
^  pieces  :'  it  has  proservcd  both  its  integrity  and  its  unanimity* 
'  It  produces  inoifierence  to  the  Liturgy  :^  immediately  there 
springs  up  a  Prayer-book  Society.  ^  It  disparages  the  Christian 
'  ministry  :'*  Missionary  Societies  are  in  consequence  multiplied. 
And  evangelical  preaching  is  found  to  prevail  more  and  more. 
All  these  predictions  having  failed,  one  expedient  only  remained, 
«nd  Scripture-history  afforded  the  precedent, — to  accuse  the 
Society  of  ^  perverting  the  nation/  and  of  being  the  enemy  of 
Ca^ar. 

'  I  need  not/  says  the  Reverend  Richard  Lloyd»  *  in  these  rebel' 
Uoui  and  licentious  times,  most  respectfully  inquire  of  our  legislators, 
^  Whether  all  popular  organizations^  independent  of  the  laws  of  the 
oountry,  are  not  attended  with  the  highest  political  danger  ?''  Whe- 
ther they  do  not  teach  the  multitude  an  attachment  to  themselves 
nCher  than  to  their  country,  and  lead,  through  artful  and  designing 
aeni  to  an  imperium  in  imperio  ?  and  more  especially  so,  when  we  see 
with  what  unprincipled  and  cruel  policy  these  mouerii  Universalists 
Ittve  circulated  among  the  lower  orders,  Indisputabjle  Vekities, 
without  any  of  those  contingent,  collateral,  and  important  truths, 
Wluch  are  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  and  which 
are  designed,  not  to  diminish  the  intrinsic  force  of  these  axioms,  but 
Id  modify  and  accord  them  to  the  complexity  of  human  affairi^.     Can 
any   patriotic  mind  contemplate  without   a  holy  indignation,   their 
tiudied  concealment  of  all  these  intermediate  ideas,  which  serve  to 
implify  and  enrich  the  solitude  of  moral  and  political  abstractions  with 
Sfeir  appropriate  decoration,  and  to  give  them  their  just  bearing  and 
•lutar^'  infmence  upon  human  conduct  ?  What  is  this,  but  to  cajole 
Kiionuice  into  the  most  formidable  of  all  delusions,  by  robbing  it  of 
be  coniciousness  of  its  inability,  and  thus  inciting  it  to  erect  itself 
DM  an  umpire  upon  the  legislative  measures  of  Church  and  State. 
rbe  paralleiisBi  between  the  dangers  to  which  royalty  and  prelacy, 
lolitical  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  are  exposed,  has  been  developed^ 
riah  a  masterly  pen,  in  a  pamphlet  called,  **  The  Bible,  not  die  Bibla 
ioc:iety,''  and  wnich  well  deserves,  at  this  critical  period^  the  seriotis 
Mention  of  all  in  authority,  as  one  part  of  our  constitution  cannot 
iih    without   fearfully    endangering    the    stability    of   the    other/ 
».  116,  17- 

3Ir.  Lloyd  inserts  the  well-known  paper  entitled  ^^  Appeal 
'^  to  Mechanics,*'  &c.  and  then  asks, 


'  What  is  implied  in  this  tract  ?    What  is  the.  application  of  it  ir 
lese  perilous  times  ?  Caa  it  be  said,  in  the  fiur  exercise  of  the  under* 
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conspirators,  to  clear  all  the  (larishes  in  the  kinsdoua  of 
ecclesiastical  lieadB, — a  confederacy,  as   he  did  not  acnipl 
term  it, '  precisely  the  counterpart  of  that,  in  the  toils  of  wl 
'  the  martyred    sovereit^ns    ot  £n|r|and   and   of   Fiaoce 
'  taken.'     The  ludicrous  extravagance  of  the  stalmienW  i 
sinf^nlar  volume,  nbich  the  gtilhor  announced  with  all  the 
of  discovery,  and  with  an  cfTrontcry  unparalleled  in  the  kdi 
falsehood,  iuduced  many  persona  too  readily  to  suppose  that 
the  man's  own  party  would  be  ashamed  of  so  despicable  a 
jutor.     It  is,  however,  probable,  that  they  were  glad  at  the 
tliat  a  man  was  to  be  lound,  who,  without  any  risii  to 
character,  could  dare  the  task  they  shrunk  from,  of  reitei 
confuted   objections  and   disproved    assertions,  luin^Hng 
them  the  grossest  personalities,  and  imputations  of  the 
kind,  against  some  men  of  the  fir^t   character  in  the  kii^ 
it  Wiis  even  more  than  they  could  have  hoped  to  find  in  Buchf| 
agent,  that  he  should  be  able  to  preserve  through  the  nhole 
furmance,  an  inimitable  air  of  solemn  credence  and  honest  ii 
lion,   which  evinced  that,  like  a  true  fanatic,  he  had  at 
brought  himself  to  believe  in  the  coinage  of  his  own  fancy. 
this,  mainly,  is  to  be  attributed  the  extensive  mischief  wtucJi 
book  certainly  produceit.       Preceding   controvertists   had 
tempted  to  reason  down  the  Bible  Society  as  unnecessary,  ■• 
defective  in  i(s  plan,  as  objectionable  in  some  of  its  features; 
and  some  little  warmth,  and  uot  a  little  prejudice,  bad  becD  dit- 
played   in    the    discussion ;    stilt,    a  very  large   proportion  d 
those  who  stood  aloof  from  the  Society,  preserved  a  respectfid 
neutrality.     Norris,  however,  appealed  to  the  fears  of  the  el^vy, 
in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  startle  the  most  somniferous — '  Thr 
*  Church  was  actually  on  fire ;'  and  nho  that  hears  such  a  cry  m 
this,  uttered  in  the  Well-alTected  language  of  dismay,  stays  cDolIf 
to  inquire  whether  it  be  true  ?  and  if  hut  a  little  black  vapuur  it 
seen  issuing  from  a  smoky  chimney,  doubtless  the  en^^e  sdiaU  b« 
brought  out,  and  wfter,  water,  shall  be  the  cry.      Norrb's  book 
has  opened  the  way  for  the  prosecution  of  a  new  species  of  •«• 
fare.     The  language  of  alarm  has  been  caught  and  re-eokotd 
by  every  subsequent  pamphleteer  ;  and,  as  fear  is  always  mnlig' 
nant,  when  it  has  not  power  to  be  cruel,  it  generally  vents  itodf 
in  scurrility.     We  shall  not  further  conduct  our  readers  thrvu^ 
the  records  of  the  controversy  ;    they  will  have  hi  recollediiM 
the  Hampshire  skirmish,  in  1813,*  since  which  we  liave  net 
thought  it  worth  while  to  occupy  our  pages  with  the  subjif  t. 

Nor  should  we  have  thought  such  a  pamphlet  as  Mr.  Lloyd'i 
deserving  of  our  notice,  had  it  proceeded  from  a  man  of  list 
reputation,  and  bad  it  not  furnished,  in  counexlon  with  olbct 
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vtircurostanccs,  an  indication  too  important  to  be  OYerlookeil,  of 
the  policy  upon  which  the  enemies  of  Bible  and  Missionary  So- 
cieties, now  appear  in  more  sober  earnest  to  have  secretly  deter- 
'mined.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  confidently  predicted,  that  the 
Bible  Society  would  subvert  the  Church  ;  and  ten  years  hare 
elapsed  without  the  development  of  its  alleged  tendency.  *  The 
f  Dbsenters  cannot,'  it  was  said,  *  hold  long :'  they  have,  how-- 
ever,  held  on  in  peace  hitherto.  *  The  Society  must  fall  to 
^pieces:'  it  has  proservcd  both  its  integrity  and  its  unanimity* 
'  It  produces  inaifierence  to  the  Liturgy  :'  immediately  there 
springs  up  a  Prayer-book  Society.  ^  It  disparages  the  Christian 
'  ministry  :'*  Missionary  Societies  are  in  consequence  multiplied. 
And  evangelical  preaching  is  found  to  prevail  more  and  more. 
All  these  predictions  having  failed,  one  ex|)edient  only  remained, 
snd  Scripture-history  afforded  the  precedent, — to  accuse  the 
Society  of  ^  perverting  the  nation/  and  of  being  the  enemy  of 
Ca^ar. 

'  I  need  not/  says  the  Reverend  Richard  Lloyd»  *  in  these  rebel' 
Sous  and  licentious  times,  most  respectfully  inquire  of  our  legislators, 
^  Whether  all  popular  organizations^  independent  of  the  laws  of  the 
oountry,  are  not  attended  with  the  highest  political  danger  V*  Whe- 
ther they  do  not  teach  the  multitude  an  attachment  to  themselves 
rather  than  to  their  country,  and  lead,  through  artful  and  designing 
men*  to  an  imperium  in  imperio  ?  and  more  especially  so,  when  we  see 
with  what  unprincipled  and  cruel  policy  these  mouera  Universalists 
kave  circulated  among  the  lower  orders,  Indisputa^b  Vekities, 
without  any  of  those  contingent,  collateral,  and  important  truths, 
which  are  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  and  ^hicli 
are  designed,  not  to  diminish  the  intrinsic  force  of  these  axioms,  but 

*  to  modify  and  accord  them  to  the  complexity  of  human  affairip;.     Can 

•  any  patriotic  mind  contemplate  witliout  a  holy  indignation,  their 
r  dudied  concealment  of  all  these  intermediate  ideas,  which  serve  to 
r  anmlify  and  enrich  the  solitude  of  moral  and  political  abstractions  with 
I  dfeir  appropriate  decoration,  and  to  give  them  their  just  bearing  and 
k  salutary  infmence  upon  human  conduct  ?  What  is  this,  but  to  cajole 

iniorance  iato  the  most  formidable  of  all  delusions,  by  robbing  it  of 
'  me  consciousness  of  its  inability,  and  thus  inciting  it  to  erect  itself 


an  umpire  upon  the  legislative  measures  of  Church  and  State. 
'  The  paralUttisn  between  the  dangers  to  which  royalty  and  prelacy. 


'  political  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  are  exposed,  has  been  developed^ 
'  iritb  a  masterly  pen,  in  a  pamphlet  called,  **  The  Bible,  not  tlie  Bible 
'  Society**'  and  wnich  well  deserves,  at  this  critical  period^  the  serious 
aUerUion  of  all  in  authority,  as  one  part  of  our  constitution  cannot 
fidl  without  fearfully  endangering  the  stability  of  the  other/ 
pp.  116.  17- 

Mr.  Lloyd  inserts  the  well-known  paper  entitled  ^^  Appeal 
*^  to  Mechanics,**  &c.  and  then  asks, 

*  What  is  implied  in  this  tract  ?    What  is  the.  application  of  it  in 
these  perilous  times  ?  Caa  it  be  said,  in  the  fiiir  exercise  of  the  under* 
Vol.  IX.  N.  S.  S 
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coospiratorR,  to  clear  all  the  pftrialies  in  die  ki     ilom  of 
ecclesiftslical  heads, — a  confederacy,  as   he  did  not  scrupl 
tPTin  it, '  precisely  the  couuteruart  of  that,  in  the  toili 
'  the  martyred    eoTereigns   of  England  and   of  Ft 
'  taken.'     The  ludicrous  extravagance  of  the  etatemonu  in 
■in^tilar  volume,  which  the  anihor  announced  with  all  Uie 
of  discovery,  and  with  an  eflTrontcry  unparalleled  in  the  anu 
falsehood,  induced  many  persons  too  readily  to  suppose  thai 
tiie  man's  otvn  party  would  be  ashamed  of  so  despicable  ■  i 
jutor.     It  is,  however,  probable,  that  they  were  glad  at  the 
tliat  a  man  was  to  be  found,  who,  without  any  risk  to  his 
character,  could  dare  the  task  they  shrunk  from,  of  reil 
confuted   objections  and   disproved    assertions,  mingling 
them  llie  grossest  personalities,  and  imputations  of  tlie 
kind,  against  some  men  of  the  first   character  in  the  kic^ 
It  wus  even  more  than  they  could  have  hoped  lo  find  in  eoch 
agent,  that  he  should  be  able  to  preserve  through  the  whole 
formance,  an  inimitable  air  of  solemn  credence  and  hoaest  in 
tion,   which  evinced  that,  like  a  true  fanatic,  he  had  lU 
brought  himself  to  believe  in  the  coinage  of  his  own  fancy. 
this,  mainly,  is  to  be  attributed  tlie  extensive  miscliief  whbch 
book  certainly  produced.       Preceding   controvertists   bad 
tempted  to  reason  down  the  Bible  Society  as  unnecessary, 
(lefecUve  in  its  plan,  as  objectionable  in  some  of  its  fettai 
and  some  little  warmth,  and  not  a  little  prejudice,  bad  been 
played   in   the    discussion ;    still,    a  very  large   proportiofi 
those  who  stood  aloof  from  the  Society,  preserved  a  respectAil 
neutrality.     Norris,  however,  appealed  to  (he  fears  of  the  cI«t^, 
in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  startle  the  most  somniferous — *  Tht 
*  Church  was  actually  on  lire ;'  and  who  that  bears  such  a  cry  u 
this,  uttered  in  the  well-affected  language  of  dismay,  stays  cooQj 
to  inquire  whether  it  be  true  ?  and  if  but  a  little  black  vsipourii 
seen  issuing  from  a  smoky  chimney,  doubtless  the  eng;iite  shall  bt 
brought  out,  and  Wfter,  water,  shall  be  the  cry.     Norrts'a  book 
has  opened  the  way  for  the  prosecution  of  a  new  species  of  wu< 
fare.     The  language  of  alarm  has  been  caught  and  re-«cbo«4 
by  every  subsequent  pamphleteer ;  and,  as  fear  is  always  tnaby 
nant,  when  it  has  not  power  to  be  cruel,  it  generally  vents  It&m 
in  scurrility.     We  shall  not  further  conduct  our  readers  (hroneft 
the  records  of  the  controversy  ;   they  will  have  iu  recolleotul 
the  Hampshire  skirmish,  in   1815,*  since  which   we  have  net 
thought  it  worth  while  to  occupy  our  pages  with  the  subjifrt. 

Nor  should  we  have  thought  such  a  pamphlet  as  Mr.  Lloyd's, 
deserving  of  our  notice,  had  it  proceeded  from  a  man  of  Us> 
reputation,  and  had  it  not  furnished,  in  connexion  with  other 

•  Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  Vol,  V.  p.  52.  , 
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vtircurostances,  an  indication  too  important  to  be  overlooked,  of 
the  policy  upon  which  the  enemies  of  Bible  and  Missionary  So- 
cieties, now  appear  in  more  sober  earnest  to  have  secretly  deter- 
mined.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  confidently  predicted,  that  the 
Bible  Society  would  subvert  the  Church  ;  and  ten  years  have 
elapsed  without  the  development  of  its  alleged  tendency.  *  The 
f  Dissenters  cannot,'  it  was  said,  *  hold  long  :'  they  have,  howj- 
^'ver,  held  on  in  peace  hitherto.  ^  The  Society  must  fall  to 
^  pieces  :'  it  has  proservcd  both  its  integrity  and  its  unanimity* 
'  It  produces  inoifierence  to  the  Liturgy :'  immediately  there 
springs  up  a  Prayer-book  Society.  ^  It  disparages  the  Christian 
'  ministry  :*  Missionary  Societies  are  in  consequence  multiplied. 
And  evangelical  preaching  is  found  to  prevail  more  and  more. 
All  these  predictions  having  failed,  one  expedient  only  remained, 
«nd  Scripture-history  afforded  the  precedent, — to  accuse  the 
Society  of  ^  perverting  the  nation/  and  of  being  the  enemy  of 
Ciesar. 

'  I  need  not,'  says  the  Reverend  Richard  Lloyd»  *  in  these  rebel' 
Sous  and  Ikeniious  times,  most  respectfully  inquire  of  bur  legislators* 
^  Whether  all  popular  organizations,  independent  of  the  laws  of  the 
oountry,  are  not  attended  with  the  highest  political  danger  V*  Whe- 
ther they  do  not  teach  the  multitude  an  attachment  to  themselves 
nther  than  to  their  country,  and  lead,  through  artful  and  designing 
men,  to  an  imperium  in  imperio  ?  and  more  especially  so,  when  we  see 
with  what  unprincipled  and  cruel  policy  these  moucrii  Unlversalists 
kftve  circulated  among  the  lower  orders,  iNDispuxABtLE  Verities, 
without  axiy  of  those  contingent,  collateral,  and  important  truths* 
wiiich  are  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  and  w.hicii 
are  designed,  not  to  diminish  the  intrinsic  force  of  these  axioms,  but 
to  modify  and  accord  them  to  the  complexity  of  human  affair^.     Can 
any  patriotic  mind  contemplate  witliout   a  holy  indignation,   their 
dudied  concealment  of  all  these  intermediate  ideas,  which ,  serve  to 
anmlify  and  enrich  the  solitude  of  moral  and  political  abstractions  with 
dfeir  appropriate  decoration,  and  to  give  them  their  just  bearing  and 
salutary  infmence  upon  human  conduct  ?  What  is  this,  but  to  cajole 
iniorance  iato  the  most  formidable  of  all  delusions,  by  robbing  it  of 
me  consciousness  of  its  inability,  and  thus  inciting  it  to  erect  itself 
w/im  an  umpire  upon  the  legislative  measures  of  Church  and  State. 
Tbe  paralleusm  between  the  dangers  to  which  royalty  and  prelacy, 
(oUtical  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  are  exposed,  has  been  developed^ 

'  irith  a  masterly  pen,  in  a  pamphlet  called,  **  The  Bible,  not  the  Bible 

'  Society ,*'  and  wnich  well  deserves,  at  this  critical  period^  the  serious 
^Uention  of  all  in  authority,  as  one  part  of  our  constitution  cannot 

fiJI    without   fearfully    endangering    the    stability    of   the    other/ 

pp.  116.  17- 

Mr.  Lloyd  inserts  the  well-known  paper  entitled  ^^  Appeal 
^'  to  Mechanics,*'  &c.  and  then  asks, 

'  What  is  implied  in  this  tract  ?    What  is  the.  application  of  it  in 
these  perilous  times  ?  Caa  it  be  said,  in  the  fiur  exercise  of  the  under* 
VuL.  IX.  N.  «.  S 
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Handingg  that  the  tendency  of  it  ii  not  inflftminatoty  ?  Are  not 
common  people  reminded  of  their  numerical  strength  and  ascendci 
Is  not  their  physical  force  arrayed  against  the  wiadotn  and  autk 
of  church  and  state  ?  Are  tliey  not  expressly  told,  m  these  dsi 
pressure  and  sedition,  THAT  THEY  CAN  DO  MORE  TH 
THE  RICH;  that  their  union  is  strength  ;  that  their  nemij 
scriptions  would  exceed  hal/'a  miUion  annuaify  ;  and  arc  IDus  m 
to  come  up  to  the  work  of  the  Lord^ — to  the  work  of  the  I 
against  the  mighty  I  And  whilst  they  are  thus  held  forth,  si 
pride,  the  bulwark,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation,»-the  actual  mia 
of  their  condition  are  often  exaggerated  by  every  artifice ;  and  i 
m  this  address  it  is  in  a  circuitous  way  insinuated,  that  they 
orerlooked  and  despised  as  a  profane  herd, — Are  they  not,  moio 
informed,  in  this  season  of  schism  and  insubordination,  whsa 
preaching  abounds  (a  monstrous  practice,  unknown  to  anysw 
Eorope,  and  to  our  own,  till  the  usurpation  of  Cromwail.)  Ast 
Gospel,  in  its  commencement,  was  not  only  preached  io  the  i 
but  by  the  poor, — without  any  allusion  to  the  ioapiration  at 
Apostles,  to  the  preternatural  light  communicated  to  them ;  vtf 
the  least  reference  to  the  miraciuous  gifls  and  oowera  by  which 
confirmed  their  mission  and  doctrine.  Let  the  poor  and  ilEh 
aoiv,  like  the  poor  fishermen  of  Galilee,  give  si^ht  to  the  Uiad, 
ears  to  the  deaf,  and  life  to  the  dead,  and  we  wul  diapeaae  widk  t 
want  of  learning,  iihich  is  so  necessary  to  an  umnuviredmak 
pp.  109—111. 

Again : 

*  If  this  miprindpled  latitude  of  cbtidutt  be  lidt  riatraihed 
circumscribed,  we  sImiII,  I  fear,  be  dntgo(Med§i  tait  ihtft>  a  cda^ 
with  the  measures  of  this  imperious  and  turbulent  aoci<^,  sad 
ac^acriptbns  to  its  funds  will  be  no  longer  a  ihattcr  6f  cfa«ei 
of  compulsion.'  p»  114. 

*  The  tyranny  of  Csnatidsmahneady  dtotebpeiitaidr  in  nodd 
fbnn/  p.  lld> 

It  is  diflRcult,  in  tranacribing^  sentences  like  these,  to  R 
that  the  individual  from  whose  pen  they  proceed,  is  a 
whose  station  and  cbarmcter  impose  any  restraiute  apon  th 
dignatioB  due  to  bis  coodact ;  bat  Mr.  Uoyd'a  ptwface  a 
seem  to  dbcbaree  us,  under  such  circutnstaneca^    •  feca 

*  dictates  and  inlaeace  of  a  refined  deKcaey.'    <  GeaeeiSl 

*  aaen  (says  Baxter)'— it  is  our  author*s  qumsaeii     'Jlwe  es 

*  bttt  (iftcUon  and  interest  abate  men's  tirtdeMiMi  of  MllaeU 
'  The  best  of  men  ere  not  always  (says  Hdolttl)  tbt  hiA 
^  regard  of  Society,  owing  to  their  nspwUbite  Mb^  il 

*  framable  to  the  several  kinds  of  laws  wbich  Mi^bt  to  infa 
<  their  actions.'     Further,  Mr.  Lloyd  thinks  that  aen'tiri 


delicacy  must  occasionany  *  yield  to  a  just  and  IksMH  hkH 
'  tion, — the  emotions  of  which  it  is  ^^her  **"'i)taiatfjr  n^r  t 
*  dient  to  restrain.    For  anger      an  mety 
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*  planted  in  the  htmtan  breast,  and  which  we  are  bound  tbexet^ 
^  cide,  upon  proper  occasions,  and  under  due  limitationa.' 

We  will  not  take  the  advantage  of  this  license,  bat  shall; 
content  ourselves  wiUi  simply  setting  down  the  nature  of  the. 
ease  before  us.     It  is  notiiing  less  than   a  deliberate  unprinci-^ 

Eled  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  beneficed  clergyman,  to  hold  up>-. 
y  rocans  of  the  most  atrocious  and  artful  inisrepreseotatioos^  a< 
Soeiety,  instituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  circulating  tlie  Sorip^ 
lures,  as  plotting,  against  the  Constitutional  Governadeut.  Our 
Martlers  will  not  fail  to  bear  in  nnBd  the  time  at  which  this  ap** 
peal  to  the  Legislators  is  published,  as  throwing  considerabia 
light  upon  its  design.    ^  Liberty  itself,'  says  this  man,  *  how- 

*  ever  dear  to  Englishmen,  may  be  purchasf^  and  retained 
^  at  too  high  a  price.*    Again  :     *  It  is  for  the  laity  to  reroem- 

*  ber,  that  when  the  system  of  organization  is  complete,   ii  ia 

*  applicable  to  any  purpose  or  design,  and  thai  which  is  a  re- 
^  ligiotis  association  to-day,  may  become  a  political  confederacy 
^  to-niorrow,  and  that  wub  tlie  enthusiasm  whieb  endangers  tfw 
^  Chttrch,  will  ever  be  connected  the  rebellion  whidi  threatemi 
^  the  State.*  Gould  we  for  a  moment  imagine  that  a  maa  of 
Mr.  Uoyd*8»  understanding,  was  callable  of  befieving  httheex- 
jatence  of  the  traitorous  designs  which  he  has  the  audacity  to 
impute  to  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society,  it  mi^ht  be  #orth 
while  to  go  a  lictle  into  the  argument.  We  might  then  ask  him 
to  explain  in  what  way  the  distribution  of  the  Prayejr  Book 
€a|gether  with  the  Bible,  would  operate  as  %  sofegttMrd  againsil 

insminent  dangers.  We  might  request  him  to  account  Jot 
facl^  of  which  be  cannot  be  ignorant,  thiit  among  that  claaa 
•f  clergymen,  the  ^  new  sect*  in  the  Church,  who  aappdkt  the 
Bible  plot,  sentiments  of  loyahy  should  prevail  so  far  as  -even 
to  characterise  the  body,  of  a  description  wbicli  may  even  bo 
deeooed  «ftra-constitution»l.  Wc  might  remind  liim  of  tb^ 
not  less  remarkable  fact,  that  the  present  GhadoeHor  tif  the 
Exchequer  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  this  very  systciA 
•f;  organiaation ;  and  that  he  |if  etty  frequently  assists  is  petfsoa 
ai4lia  head-quarters  of  the  eonapiracy.  Now,  We  really  have  not 
ao  bad  aa  opinion  of  him,  as  to  think  be  would  warrant  call* 
Mlg  ift  the  military  to  enforce  subscriptioDs  •to  the  Bible  Society. 
PaaMj  ,  if  any  danger  ia  to  be  aupreheeded  from  the  anny, 
ME  we  knew  their  concurrence  would  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
eBgfflilddea^nbvefftiou  of  the  constitotbn,  Mr.  Lloyd  would  do 
ileil.  rather  to  carry  his  seeret  infonoatioD  to  thd  ArthUshop  of 
C^olerbuff  andftthe  Duke  of  York,  as  the  patrons  of  the  Naval 
«nd  Mititatf  Bible  Society^  or  at  least  to  wateh  more  eape- 
ciiatty  the  i^poceed^'^  of  that  Committee.  There  is  another 
nIhcT  extraardii  r  ,  to  which  it  might  be  aervieeabie  to 
eaU  eur  AuUv     i  at  i,  and  that  ia^  that  the  districla  hi 
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yrhicb  these  popular  associations  btve  been  moat  cnergcft 
conducted,  haye  been  more  particularly  distiDguiflihed  bf 
peaceable  subordination  and  quiet  endurance  of  the  siifi 

I)oor :  we  need  only  refer,  in  proof  of  this  asaertion,  to  the  p 
ous  nei^rhbourhood  of  Spitaltields.  Bui  mark  the  insid 
policy  of  these  Bible  conspirators!  Who  are  the  meo  who 
their  intnisive  schemes  of  benevolence,  are  teaching  the  k 
orders  to  look  to  them  as  benefactors?  With  whom,  fortliei 
part,  orii^inate  those  societies  which  are  instituted  for  the  1 
poral  relief,  as  well  as  religious  instruction  of  the  necessitoii 
the  distressed  ?  Their  names  are  to  he  found  in  the  Bible  C 
mittees ;  who  can  mistake  the  inference?  Do  not  all  these  i 
sures  betray  intrigue  and  conspiracy  ?  May  not  all  these  I 
Toient  associations  to-day,  become  also  political  confederacic 
morrow  ? 

But  Mr.  Lloyd  is  not  a  man  to  be  argued  with,  and  tbcR 
on  the  supposition  that  there  was  more  of  the  wediness  oi 
dulity  than  of  the  malignity  of  anger,  in  bis  appeal  to  the  k 
lature,  we  should  proceed  to  point  out  to  him  a  few  coaw 
tions,  adapted  to  mitigate  his  apprehensions  that  the  pred 
recurrence  of  a  Puritan  rebellion  is  at  hand.  In  tlie  first  p 
we  should  remind  him  that  Charles  Stuart  is  not  on  the  th 
nor  James  Stuart ;  nor  does  Archbishop  Land  sway  the  era 
nor  does  the  star-chamber  exist ;  nor  does  the  Conyocatioi 
semble ;  nor  have  we  heard  of  any  attempt  to  revive  the  i 
money  :  these  elements  of  danger,  happily  for  our  counti] 
longer  present  themselves.  We  have  a  conatitutional  mm 
a  free  parliament,  and  a  loyal  aristocracy ;  we  hava  a 
of  Rights,  and  an  Act  of  Toleration.  1 1  ad  we  not  t 
there  might  be  danger.  And  th«i,  recurring  to  more  reoentli 
we  might  add,  that  we  haye  no  Nonjuring  clergymen,  no  bd 
Pretender,  no  Tory  traitors,  either  on  the  bench,  or  in  snij 
nefices ;  that  neither  a  troop  of  horse  needs  now  be  aent  ti 
ford,  nor  a  library  to  Cambridge. 

But  if  these  reverend  incendiaries  were  sincere  in  their  ak 
it  is  impossible  that  they  could  regard  the  Bible  Society  ai 
source  of  the  danger.  *  Their  cry  is  both  a  fiustitioiaa  i 
'  factious  cry,*  and  it  will  ^  make  no  serious  impreaaion  ops 
'  nation.*  *  The  good  sense  of  the  nation,*  to  admt  MrTu 
language,  ^  enlightened  bv  the  page  of  our  own  nistory,  i 
'  to  be  duped  by  such  idle  and  wanton  clamour,* — a  da 
raised  for  the  basest  purposes  of  party,  and  directed  again 
noblest  institution  which  ever  dignified  the  character  of  a  ooi 
Let  the  evangelical  clergy  look  to  themselvea.  *  Conadei 
*  Dissenters'  as  we  are,  and  far  enough  from  bmng  ao  hi 
the  favour  of  the  sectj  as  it  may  suit  their  calanmiatora  to  r 
ieaty  while  we  difier  from  them  ioto  ado,  on  many  qpieatic 
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fi  subor^ate  nature^  we  rejoice  in  ttieir  evangelical  labours, 
and  can  appreciate  their  zeal.  We  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the 
^fi/ft«Ilegeneration  factiou  would  gladly  do  us  the  favour  of 
adding,  by  some  new  Act  pf  Uniformity,  another  3ect  to  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  and  that  there  are  many  busy  heads  teeming 
with  DO  friendly  designs  towards  tliem.  Their  security  certainly 
does  not  rest  upon  the  Canons  of  the  Church:  the  Ca.nousof 
the  Church  are  no  part  of  the  British  Constitution,  nor  can  they 
lie  the  basis  of  any  constitutional  rights.  Their  interests  are 
ttndcr  the  protection  of  the  legitimate  Legislature,  and  this  con- 
stitutes their  safety.  They  may  glory  in  being  Churchmen,  but 
they  have  more  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  are  Englishmen. 
With  regard  to  these  official  Protesters^,  and  unofficial  Letter 
Writers,  who  insist  upon  converting  mankind  only  by  rule  and 
precedent,  and  would  hate  the  Gospel  itself  if  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  an  innovation,  Lord  Bacon,  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  quotes 
with  so  much  complacency,  may  furnish  them  Mrith  a  pithy  and 
seasonable  reply.    ^  Time,^  says  that  profound  politician,  <  is  the 

*  greatest  innovator.  And  if  time  of  course  alter  things  for  the 
^  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the 
^  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ?  Afroward  retention  of  custom 
^  i$  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an  innovation ;  and  they  that 

*  reverence  too  much  old  times,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new.^ 

*  The  Archdeacon*8  Protest  has,  as  might  be  expected,  drawn 
forth  some  Counter  Protests.  One  entitled,  **  a  Second  Protest, 
^  addressed  to  Lord  James  O'Brien,''  will  afford  some  amusement. 
It  consists  of  13  Articles,  of  which  the  following  are  a  specimen. 

<  VIL I  protest  moreover  against  the  Church  Missionarv  Society,  as 
an  attempt  to  disturb  the  opinions  and  harass  the  minds  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  idolaters. 

^  X.  I  further  protest  against  this  Society,  as  wholly  unnecessary, 

eren  admitting  its  object  to  be  right ;  inasmuch  as,  although  of  the 

.  two  Missionary  Societies  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  fineland, 

the  Society  for  the  <<  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts" 

almost  exclusively  directs  its  •  attention  to  the  supply  o^  our  foreign 

plantations,  factories,  and  coloniesi  with  ministers  and  schoolmasters 

-m  British  America,  and  the  ^*  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 

»' Knowledge"  has  not  a  single  English  clergyman  employed  as  a  mis- 

*'^nary,  and  never  had  but  one ;  it  is  obvious  that  this  supply  of 

instructors  is  abundantly  sufficient  where  only  650  millions  of  peop!e 

are  to  be  converted. 

*  XII.  I  further  protest  against  anyone  in  this  assembly  being  beard 
but  myself.' 


(    W2    )  > 

Art.  II.  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  WaUon^  BiAop  qfLand^: 

Written  by  Himself  at  difFerent  Interraky  and  revised  in  M^ 

Published  by  bU  Son,   Richard    Watson,    LL  B     PrebendaiTif 

Landaff  and  Wells.    4to.  pp.  551.    Price  91. 12s.  6d.     LonJoa 

1817. 

f  Continued  from  p.  1 19.  J 

1 T  will  be  evident  that  we  rc^^ard  Bishop  WaUoo  as  MMjogh 
**-  ther  a  man  of  specular  views  and  principles.  His  elevatioo  t» 
the  tii^oli}f|rical  chair,  might  seem  to  ba\e  been  iuteiidedait 
good  joke  on  the  part  of  the  electors,  rather  than  as  a  delibenk 
acknowlpAlgeinent  of  his  qualifications  as  a  diviuey  were  netwd 
gravo  absurdities  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  justify  any  a* 
pression  of  surprise.  It  sbens,  however,  both  Mrbai  vrere  to 
own  notions  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession  wbi<4i  be  bad  tm- 
braced  as  the  road  to  advancement,  and  in  vrhat  lij^bt  the  piK 
was  rei^urded  by  the  University,  that  the  oflice  of  Professor  oi 
Divinity  should  be  sought  lor,  and  best. wed,  as  an  Aoaov 
well-earned  by  *  seventeeu  years  inctssant  labour*  (iu  the  oii- 
tbematiirs  and  cliemistry  !)  quite  irrespectively  of  aQ\  appio* 
priate  qualifications  in  the  Candida' e,  except  taJeiit  a^U  industry. 
There  was  something  far  less  mcon^^ruous  in  his  beiug  mr.tbi 
'spi-i.ual  peer  under  tiie  title  of  bishop,  ber.*au4e  in  that  pcLinl 
capacity  he  was  eiuinoi*tly  qiiaiifieti  to  serve  his  coiinfry.  Thr 
dignity  ^^as  conferred  u^ion  him  a:>  a  reward  for  bi»  |>tfliiical  kt- 
\ice-,  aitd  he  was  Kdrranted  perha|S  :a  reganiin^  the  episc«fil 
order  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  pur|>oses  uf  the  State.  It  v 
more  than  probable,  ho.  ever,  that  had  any  other  species  of  p»- 
litie.tk  honour  been  equally  accessible  to  Uiiu  as  an  eLvlesfanc 
be  woulii  lia%e  prefeired  one  of  loss  equivocal  cdiarader,  itf  ^ 
did  not  fail  to  occur  to  him,  that  the  duties  of  a  Cliri»iiasK- 
shop,  as  described  in  the  New  1  estament,  are  of  a  mMuit^ 
ditirrent  nature.  It  is,  brs  dos,  pretty  apparent,  that  imhM 
in  very  low  estit7inti>n  the  general  5^1iaraeter  ol  his  epiacifii 
com{H:erS;  and  thnt  he  w  .s  disgusted  with  the  spirit  of  ibsli^ 
rar  Jiy.  lie  lor.ked  ii)>oii  ecclesiastical  preferment  as -his  ligK 
as  thdt  whii  h  he  bad  fairly  won,  and  it  was  the  only  mttfi 
be  La4l,  of  adequately  proyiilin^  f*>r  his  family.  It  apptffl^ 
also,  to  have  been  his  sfnt  ere  wish  to  avail  himself  sf  til 
station  to  prouiote  ai:  ecciesiu^tical  reform  of  the  most  faenefciii 
and  equiioble  description.  But  he  must  soon  have  Wt,  tM 
the  Kstablishnient  was  not  the  propter  sphere  for  his  charsfliir. 
It  aflfcrded  neither  eniployment  congenial  with  his  lasl%  Stf 
seui»e  for  his  :mbition,  nor  liberty  of  action  to  his  iiriao^iki> 
Hit  had  not  a  mind  whieh  could  find  sufficient  solace  to  its  vssilfi 
in  the  jfifi*  dirino  glories  of  Epir^cop^tcy,  and  the  poweis  of  the 
Diocesan  sceptre,  or  which  could  repose  in  petosful  sluwlwin 
amid  the  tomes  of  Gibson,  and  Bin^am,  snd  DodwcDj  till 
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roused  by  the  cry  of  ^  the  Sectaries  are  at  the  giitea/  io  utlor 
some  charge  or  protest,  made  up  of  the  language  oit  alf^rm  and 
fuigry  invective.  He  wa;s  of  too  independent  a  spirit  to  apend 
bis  life  in  the  siege  of  court  favp^r,  in  doing  duty  pit  state  le- 
vees, or  in  punctually  repairing  at  the  minister's  aumiQpn0y  t^ 
sltrenc^tbeo  i|i  the  upper  house  his  majorities.  Let  u^  bear  «hft 
Abe  Bishop  himself  describes  as  his  feelings  in  Ibis  respect. 

<  My  temper. could  never  brook  submitsion  to  the  ordinary  means 
of  ingratiating  myaeif  with  ^reat  men ;  and  hence  Dn  Hallifax,  (af-^ 
jterwards  fiisliop  of  St.  Asaph*)  whose  temper  was  different*  called 
^ne  one  of  the  Biaro&t ;  and  he  was  riglit  enough  in  the  denominacioa. 
\  was  determined  to  be  advanced  in  my  profession  by  force  of  desert, 
or  not  at  all.  It  has  been  said,  (I  believe  by  D'Alembert,)  that  the 
highest  offices  in  church  and  state  resemble  a  pyramid  whose  top  u 
accessible  to  only  two  sorts  of  animals,  eagles  and  reptiles.  My  pi- 
nions were  not  strong  enough  to  pounce  upon  its  top,  and  I  scorned 
h'y  creeping  to  ascend  its  summit.  I^oi  that  a  hUhnprick  vms  then  or 
ever  an  object  of  my  ambition  ;  for  I  considered  the  acquisition  of  k 
«8  no  proof  of  personal  merit,  inasmuch  as  bishopricks  are  as  often 

fiven  to  the  flattering  dependants,  or  to  the  unlearned  youngor 
ranches  of  noble  families,  as  to  men  of  the  greatest  erudition ;  and 
I  considered  the  profession  of  it  as  a  frequent  %  occasion  of  personal 
demerit ;  for  1  saw  the  generality  of  the  Bishops  bartering  their  in- 
dependence and  the  dignity  of  their  order  for  the  ch-jnce  of  js  trans- 
Jation,  and  polluting  Gospel-humility  by  the  pride  of  prelacy.  I  used 
tbep  to  say,  and  I  say  so  still,  render  the  office  of  a  bishop  respect- 
able, by  giving  some  civil  distinction  to  its  possessor,  in  order  that 
fait  example  may  have  more  weight  with  both  the  laity  and  the  clergy. 
Annex  to  each  bishoprick  some  portion  of  the  royal  ecclesiastical 
patronage  which  is  now  prostituted  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  minia- 
ter  of  the  day  to  the  purpose  of  parliamentary  corruption,  that  every 
Bishop  may  have  means  sufficient  to  reward  all  the  desenrii\g  clergy 
«f  his  diocese.  Give  every  Bishop  income  enough,  not  for  display 
of  worldly  pomp  and  fashionable  luxury,  but  to  enable  him  tojnain- 
-lain  worioB  of  charity,  and  to  make  a  decent  provision  for  his  faroilv : 
Imt  having  done  these  things  for  him,  take  from  him  ail  hopes  of  a 
Irapslation,  by  equalizing  the  bishopricks.  Oblise  him  to  h  longer 
reudence  in  his  diocese  than  is  usually  practised,  that  he  may  do 
the  proper  work  of  a  Bishop ;  that  he  may  direct  and  inspect  the 
#ock  ofChrist ;  that  by  his  exhortations  he  may  confirm  the  unstable, 
hv  his  admonitions  reclaim  the  reprobate,  and  by  the  purity  of  hit 
lire  render  religion  amiable  and  interesting  to  all/ 

Bishop  Watsou  must  have  been  conaciou^  bow  far  he  waa 
iftpom  doing  .the  proper  work  of  a  bishop,  but  be  thought  liimself 
jiiatified,  we  presume,  by  what  was  u$uaUy  practittedy  in  pqr- 
juiiog  o  line  of  cooduct  not  in  exact  accordance  with  his  own 
•hypothesis  of  episcopal  duty.  He  never  discovered^  it  must  be 
<M)nfes8ed,  any  partiality  for  his  own  diocese,  nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  k  is  by  no  meanp  %  favourite  one  i^rith  the 
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Episcopal  bencli.  He  well  knew  that  il  was  far  Ti-om  beinp^  lh» 
intention  of  the  Minister,  in  agipointin^  liim  to  tliat  see,  to  !w» 
iiisli  liim  to  tlie  Welsh  mouniDiiis  for  life ;  nor  would  lie  litf 
acccnied  the  appointment  on  any  such  underatandinj^. 
Slielburne  told  him,  at  their  first  interview,  that  as  he  ht 
Duimitig  to  assist  him  in  law  points,  and  Barry  in  army  c 
cerns,  be  should  be  happy  to  consult  the  Bishop  of  LanaafiTj 
church  matters.  This  assurance  was  highly  flattering,  a" 
Watson  sliewed  bis  public  spirit,  by  immediately  seizing  1 
opportunity  It  seemed  to  present,  to  do,  as  he  expreasM 
some  service  to  relii;ion  and  to  the  Established  Church.  Wb 
lie  found  himself  left  in  the  lurch,  therefore,  at  LanduflT,  whl 
he  only  tboug;ht  to  have  taken  in  his  way,  one  can  hardly  blai 
tlie  poor  man  for  being  alto^elber  out  of  temper  with  his  meag 
biahopnck,  unacquainted,  too,  as  he  was  with  the  Welsh  U 
guagc,  and  for  preferring  his  old  quarters  in  the  Universil 
till,  wlieu  all  prospect  either  of  public  usefulness,  or  of  furtli 
distinction,  was  lost,  he  witltdrew  Ills  attention  from  Cliemisti 
and  Mathematics,  and  Theology,  and  Pohtics,  and  set  liim 
to  plant  larches  on  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  with  I 
view  of  providing  better  tor  his  family  than  his  country  had  d 
for  him. 

Bishop  Watson's  first  publication  was,  an  Assize  Sem 
■preached  at  Cambridge  in  1709.  In  1772,  he  publialied  1 
two  brockurei,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  as  dbcon 
ing  his  attuchiuenl  to  what  are  termed  IVhig  principles ;  but 
he  never  owned  tbcui,  they  did  not  commit  his  opinions, 
lind  him,  however,  corresponding,  in  1775,  with  the  Morqi 
of  Uockingham,  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  iiddress  from  tite  U 
versity,  in  favour  of  the  American  war,  as  high  in  the  CM^^ 
deuce  of  die  noblemen  in  the  Whig  intori'st.  This  dislinctil 
lie  probably  owed,  in  some  detjree,  to  his  having  been  tutH' 
Lord  (jiranby,  with  whose  education,  he  tells  us,  he  took  ■* 
gular  pains,  both  before  and  after  his  marriage.  It  is  in  K  k 
ter  to  this  nobleman,  from  which  we  have  already  given  sn  i 
tract,  that  the  following  excellent  admonition  oecurn. 

■  Not  that  you  will  have  too  much  time  on  your  hands  sooD^.j 
marriage  enlarges  the  sphere  of  a  man's  engagenieuts,  and  &  wool 
who  has  sense  and  goo iln ess  enough  to  relish  domestic  pleasures  (i 
few  other  pleasures  are  cither  sat iiifac lory  nr  ilurabtc,  to  say  no  i|ffl 
of  them),  haa  a  right  to  break  in  upon  a  man's  hours  of  storty,  ■ 
to  every  attention  in  his  power  to  shew  her.  I  heartily  wish  you  « 
in  tlie  new  mode  of  life  you  are  entering  into;  much  depend!  V 
vour  aetting  out  properly  ;  be  a  Whig  in  domecHc  as  well  as  pcHi 
ii/e,  atidllic  best  part  of  IVfiiggtsiii  is,  thai  it  luUl  neil/icr  tii^n- mor  0 
act  dominalion.' 

Dr.  Wstsou's  reply  to  the  Marquis,  gives  Mi  uccoontaf  fl 
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unfortuDftte  issue  of  the  contest  in  the  Senate  House,  owinff  to 
'  the  ministerial  troops'  unexpectedly  poured  in  from  tlie  Admi- 
ralty,  the  Treasury,  &c/    ^  The  Tories  beat  us  by  eight  votes 

*  in  the  Whitehood  house.' 

*  Surely,'  (adds  the  Doctor,)  '  the  clergy  have  a  professional  bias 
to  support  the  powers  that  are,  be  they  what  they  may.  But  I  will 
not  say  all  I  think  on  this  subject ;  especially  as  this  bias,  if  it  exists, 
may  proceed  as  much  from  the  moderation  and  forbearance  incul- 
cated by  the  general  tendency  of  their  studies,  as  from  the  more  ob- 
vious imputation  of  interested  motives.  Let  the  pensioners  and  place- 
men say  what  they  will,  IVhigSLud  Tory  are  as  opposite  to  each  other, 
as  Mr.  Locke  and  Sir  Robert  Filmer ;  as  the  soundest  sense,  and  the 
profoundest  nonsense ;  and  I  must  always  conclude,  that  a  man  has 
lost  his  honesty,  or  his  intellect,  when  ne  attempts  to  confound  the 
ideas.' 

In  1776,  it  came  to  the  Doctor^s  turn  to  preach  the  Resto- 
ration and  Accession  Sermons,  before  the  University.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  of  these,  entitled  "  The  Principle$  of  the  Re^ 
**  volution  mndicatedy'*  he  says, 

*  This  Sermon  was  written  with  great  caution,  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  great  boldness  and  respect  for  truth.  In  London  it  was 
reported,  on  its  first  coming  out,  to  be  treasonable ;  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Wilson,  (the  late  Judge,)  who  was  anxious  for  my  safety* 
asLed  Mr.  Dunning  (afterwards  Lord  AshburtonJ  what  he  thought 
of  it;  who  told  him,  *  that  it  contained  just  such  treason  as  ought 
to  be  preached  once  a  month  at  St.  James's."  It  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Court ;  and  was  at  the  time,  and  has  continued  to  be^  an  ob- 
stacle to  my  promotion.' 

It  appears,  indeed,  tp  have  been  the  means  of  his  losing  the 
Pjrovostship  of  Dublin  University,  so  far  at  least  as  it  depended 
on  the  intention  of  Lord  George  Germaine  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  to  recommend  him  to  tlie  King ;  and  it  drew  down 
upon  him  the  most  calumnious  abuse  from  the  ministerial  writers, 
Wbo  represented  him  as  a  man  of  republican  principles.  To  this 
calumny,  the  only  answer  he  ^  deigned*  to  give,  was  by  print- 
ing on  a  blank  page,  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  Sermon,  the 
following  interpretation  of  the  terms,  :from  Bishop  Hoadly's 
Works  :  ^  Men  of  Republican  Principles — a  sort  of  dangerous 
'  men  who  have  of  late  taken  heart,  and  defended  the  Revolution 

*  that  saved  us.* 

That  Bishop  Watson  was  not  attached  ^o^a  republican  form 
Di'  government,  is  manifest  from  the  who^  tenor  of  his  political 
sentiments,  and  frpm  the  bent  of  his  character.  He  was  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  constitution  of  bis  country^  and  wa^^jpuch 
more  inclined  Xo  support  the  interests  of  tlie  aristocracy,  i^  con- 
stituting the  natural  and  constitutional  check  upon- the  royal 
prerogative^  tlian  to  indulge  in  any  democraticai  achemes.    Ue 
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justly  compUine  of  tlie  rteaigaed  or  if^nurnnt  misTppreaeBtatMil 
of  Ilia  s«iittm'-i)i8,  whioli  fouiidetl  the  oli»r^  of  refiublioanisan 
ht8  lioin^  tlin  advocate  of   the  )>rinci;>l«8  of  llie  RevoUitiM. 
Tiip  ci)i>rl-i«>ects  had  buzzed    tlii»  calumny,  it  seetns,  in  tin  ] 
cars  of  ilia  Mi^t^iity,  and  tlie  fullouin^  couwrsaliou  tudi  u|«cr, 
subgniftieiilly  to  liis  buug  lURde  a  bi^op,  sH  tliu  Kiiig'n  ii 
M  Novoml^r,  1787. 

*  I  was  standing  next  to  a  Venelinn  nnbletnsn  ;  the  Kinp  ww 
versing  «itii  him  about  the  repidilic  of  Venice,  und  hnmily  luminf  U 
me  said,  "  There,  now,  yon  hear  what  he  ssys  of  a  Republic."  Sft 
enBwer  was,  "  Sir,  I  look  upon  a  republic  to  be  one  of  the  worst  fora 
at  goverrtinent.''  The  King  save  me,  as  he  thought,  another  hb 
about  a  republic  I  annwered,  that  1  could  not  live  under  a  repii% 
!ic.  His  Miijerty  atill  (lursiiid  the  subu-ct ;  1  ihot^ht  niyBeirinsuKftt 
and  firmly  said,  *'  Sir,  I  luok  upon  the  tyranny  of  ony  oi>e  mull 
be  an  intnterable  evil,  aaii  upon  Uie  tyraiinv  of  gn  hundred  to  bcti 
hundred  limes  as  bnd  "  The  King  went  otf— This  was  not  qiiitu  A' 
in  the  King,  cbpeci^illy  as  there  is  luit  a  word  in  any  of  my  wrj|in|_ 
in  favijiir  of  a  republic,  and  jn  I  had  detired  Lord  Slielburue,  beMW 
I  accepted  the  bishoprick.  tn  assure  hi6  Maja«ty  of  my  suptvoie  «•■ 
aeration  for  the  constilutiun.  If  he  I  hong  bt  that  in  giviiig  auch  ■< 
Guruncc  I  stooped  lo  ted  3  lie  liar  the  sake  of  a  bishopridi,  bit  Iw 
JQSty  formed  an  crroneoun  opinion  of  my  princiiiles.  But  the  reign  dr 
George  the  Third  was  the  triumph  of  Toryism.  The  Whigi  bti 
pawer  for  a  moment,  they  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  iberetv 
lost  the  King's  confiJeiice,  lost  the  people'^  conlidence,  andloattlitf 

?oweT  for  ever ;  or,  to  speak  more  phii  o soph i cully,  there  w 
Vkiggitm  nor  Turijism  left ;  excess  of  nches,  and  excess  of  nsMt 
«eiiibincd  with  excess  of  luxury,  had  introduced  universal  Sftfim.'  ~ 
What  were  his  real  fleitlimenls  on  political  matters,  (licBh 
shop  has  taken  no  pains  to  disefui.se,  and  we  shall  now  endeavour 
lo  collect  (Item,  av  tliey  are  to  l>e  tound  scattered  Ihroui^i  tite 
present  volume,  into  Kouictbing  like  a  suaimary,  lliou^^h  Kith- 
out  any  ailempl  at  urraugemrol. 

The  political  ductrins  which  he  avowed  in  bis  Sermon  on  tbt  I 
Principles  of  the  Refolulion,  aod  nhich  ^ave  so  grea<  oBanc^fl 
may  be  gadiered  from  the  following  anecdote.  Mr.  Fox,  in  ihsl 
debate  on  the  Sedition  Bid,  In  December,  1795,  said,  'Tb^tj 

*  measures  of  tbe  united  iiranclies  of  the  lejfisljture  mi^tb 
'  had,  as  In  jiicfify  the  people  in  resistint;  Ihc  governmeitt. 
'  doctrine  In:  liud  been  (uught  not  only  by  Hitlney  and  Laekg^h 

*  by  Sir  Gteorgtt  Shieile,  and  the  liite  Eiirl  of  Chaihain  ; 

*  if  these  sulhoiiues  Would  not  ■intlicc,  he  woiihl  refer  the  H 

*  |o  ii  Semion  preifhed   by  Dr.  Watson,  the  present  Bisttc 
^  LMdalf,  wl^ii'h,  in  his  opinion,  was  replete  with  tnanly 

*  an4»cturate  reasoning,  upon  that  delicate  but  imiwrtaat 

'  jeer.*     The  Bishop  expresses  hiineelf  as  being  mueli  grnliflal 
by  Ibis  compliinent.    fSudi  bngutiga  would  now  he  reprcMOleA  I 
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%%  treasonable;  it  was  the  lana^ai^e  howeyer  of  men,  \)vho,  if 
theijr  were  traitors,  ^er#  traitors  of  the  most  dani^erous  deierip- 
tion.  for  they  were  in  M^iie  with  the  constitution,  and  their 
taleiits  and  their  virtues  huve  caist  a  i^lory4aroiftid  their  crime. 

•  You  fDistake  me,  Sir,*  writes  the  Bishop  to  an ' anonymous  cor- 
respondent, *  if  you  8iippose  that  I  have  the  most  distant  desire  to 
make  theNdemocratical  ac?|]e  ot*  the  constituticm  outweigh  the  mo* 
narchical.  Not  one  jot  of  the  legal  prerogative  of  the  Crowu  do  I 
wish  to  see  abolished ;  not  one  tittle  of  the  King's  influence  in  the 
state  to  he  destroyed,  except  so  far  as  it  Is  extended  oroer  the  representa- 
tives of  the  peopled 

It  afihr<led  some  proof  at  least  of  the  sincerity  of  this  decia* 
ration,  that  when  tie  was  wriiten  to  by  the  Minister^  (the  Duke 
of  Portland,)  to  come  up  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  ^PR9f ting 
Mr.  Po\\  Indi  i  Bill,  a  measure  brought  forward  by  a  party 
wihich  ooDsiderml  him  as  attaclied  to  them,  he  sent  the  following 
answer,  tiii.ikina^  it,  as  he  expresses  bimself,  '  a  great  yioiatioa 
*  of  the  constitution  to  transfer  influeice  from  the  Crown  to 
^  the  iriends  of  a  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons;^'  It  was 
an  answer  ill-adapted  to  promote  his  interest  with  the  tbea 
administration.  -     "'• 

'  My  Lord  Duke,  Cambridge,  Nov.  4«,^178Jv 

'  It  is.  impossible  for  me  who  have»  on  all  occasions,  oppo^fd  the 
corrupting  influence  of  the  Crown,  to  support  the  measure  whjcti  is 
pregnant  with  mo^e  seeds  of  corruption  than  any  one  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  revolutio'i  This  at  least  is  the  light  in  which  it  ap* 
pears  t<i  me;  I  may  h-ive  formed  an  erroneous  judgment,  burl  can- 
aot  act  in  opposition  to  It.  I  had  intended  to  have  come  up  to  tow& 
and  spoken  against  the  bill,  but  I  will  not  do  that ;  I  will  for  once 
so  far  di^trust  the  solidity  of  my  reasoning  on  the  subject,  as  not  to 
oppose  a  measure  which  has  the  approbation  of  Your  Grace*  and  of 
that  part  of  the  administration  of  whosevregard  for  the  public  good 

I  can  entertain  uo  doubt. 

I  aril,  &c* 

R.  Lakdasf/ 

-    *■     .• 

And  the  Bishop  intimates,  that  eveiv  his  Majesty's  unconsti- 
tational  interference  in  procuring  that  Jbill  to  he  thrown  out  by 
the  jLopds,  by  means  of  a  private  message,  was  justified  by  the 
altaok  which  the  Commons  had  made  on  the  royal  prerogative, 
bv  pansiug  the  bill. 

^  It  iias  nevertheless  his  de^p,  bis  unaJlteraf>l9;..G0|]iYictioii,  that 
Bie  ever  increasing  inAaence  of  the  execuliv^  over  the  legisla* 
live  part  of  the  constitution,  was  fraught  with  the  ipost  d^- 
gerous  consequences  to  our  constitutional  liberties  ;^  that  uples^ 
fctsheck  was  given  to  the  progress  of  this  mighty  evil,  tbfsffj^m^ 
of  the  constitution  might  remain,  but  its  substance  mmlA  oea/»e 
W'MCfet;  and  that  tb^  protogt  theJcepresenti^tiTe9  .of  t^  p«ffpt# 
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from  this  corrupting  influence,  was  an  object  which  densaodeil 
the  utmost  exertions  of  every  friend  of  his  country.     The  peti- 
tion which  he  drew  up  for  the  county  of  Cambridge^  expnssBQ 
this  sentiment  witli  admirable  force  and  propriety. 
It  sheweth, 

'  That  the  petitioners  do  thus  publicly  declare  their  entire  and  lei* 
]ou8  approbation  of  the  legislature  of  this  country,  as  placed  in  to 
free  and  independent  concurrence  of  King.  Lords  and  Commonsi  in 
preference  to  any  other  mode  of  civil  government. 

*  That  they  anxiously  wish  tlie  blessing  of  tliis  form  of  legislation 
to  be  continued  to  their  latest  posterity,  in  its  constitutional  purilj. 
That  they  seriously  apprehend  this  form  of  legislation  will  be  esKO- 
tially  vitiated,  if  not  virtually  changed,  whenever  the  treasure  and  of- 
fices of  the  community  shall  be  successfully  employed  to  bring  tk 
representatives  of  the  people  under  the  undue  influence  of  the  exe- 
cutive government  That  thev  conceive  a  strong  tendency  to  As 
change  is  at  present,  and  has  rormerly  been  too  notorious  to  adnit 
of  doubt  or  to  require  proof.  That  they  conceive  every  system  of 
administration  carried  on  by  means  of  parliamentary  corruptiony  ham* 
ever  sanctioned  by  time,  precedent  or  authority*  to  be  absolutely  no- 
justifiable  upon  every  principle  of  good  sense  and  sound  policy;  Id 
DC  as  dishonourable  to  the  upright  intentions  of  the  Crown»  as  ft  ■  j 
burdensome  to  the  property,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty  cS  thi 
people.* 

A  few  days  after  the  county  meeting  had  been  held,  at  wbkk 
this  petition  was  adopted,  ^  the  House  of  Commons  toA  tbe 

*  petitions  of  the  people  into  consideration,  and  autbentioated    | 

*  tbe  grievances  therein  complained  of/  A  majority  of  288  to  ^ 
215  decided,  in  opposition  to  the  Minister,  that  it  was  neofeflsirf 
to  declare,  ^  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  hwi  tncrcassa[ 
^  tir  increanng^  and  ouyht  to  be  diminished.^  This  dedsra- 
tion  was  followed  up  by  two  other  resolutions,  and  thej  in 
justly  tenned  ^  glorious  resolutions' ;  but  upon  subseqaeBtqMO-  \ 
tions  .which  tended  to  realize  the  general  proposition,  the  Mi-  ( 
Ulster  (Lord  North)  so  successfully  exerted  tlie  influence  ^  whkk 
it  was  declared  necessary  to  attempt  the  reduction,  that  M* 
thing  eflectual  was  done,  and  I 

*  he  continued  in  office,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  people^  ahairii  \ 
not  only  by  the  petitions  of  the  people  out  of  Parliament,  hak^  \ 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,  who  had,  on  more  occaaionadif  j 
one,  out-voted  him  on  important  questions.  In  preceding  m^gM 
ministers  were  dismissed  when  they  lost  the  confidence  of  the  pea|lib 
but  there  was  no  Pretender  to  the  reign  of  Geftrge  the  Third«f      ,i 

When,  however,  in  1784,  Mr.  Pitt  continued  in  oflkei'Ji 
direct  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of  ComoMm^'il 
was  sufiicieutly  evident  from  the  numerous  addresses  preMBlfll 
to  the  King  against  the  coalition  ministry,  as  well  aa  hj  -tti 
result  of  the  subsequent  election,  that  the  sense  (rf*  the 
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was  on  bis  side.  Dangeroas,  therefore,  as  was  the  precedent 
tills  proceeding  might  seem  to  establish,  his  conduct,  the  Bi- 
isliop  admits,  was  not  unjustifiable,  since  it  x^vas  not  so  much 
tlie  prerogative  of  the  Crown  that  kept  htm  in  his  place,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  House,  as  the  voice  of  the  people.  '  Now  I  con- 
^  sider,'  he  adds,  *  the  clear  and  decided  voice  of  the  people 
^  to  be  superior,  not  only  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to 
<  the  whole  legislature.*  Ou  this  occasion,  the  Bishop  wrote  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  at  that  time  he  was  well  acquainted,  re- 
newing his  recommpndation  of  a  measure  which  he  had  advert- 
ed to  in  a  personal  interview,  namely,  the  rescinding  of  the  re- 
solutions of  the  last  House  of  Commons,  as  the  first  business 
of  the  new  Parliament.  This  measure  he  conceived  that  a 
regard  to  his  personal  honour,  as  well  as  to  the  constitution,  of 
which  his  conduct  had  been  considered  as  a  violation,  rendered 
the  incumbent  duty  of  the  Minister ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  at 
first  disposed  to  admit  its  propriety,  either  changed  his  mind, 
or  '  was  over-ruled  by  men  more  inclined  to  exalt  the  prero- 
^  gative  of  the  Crown,*  than  to  shew  a  regard  to  the  voice  of 
the  people.  In  this  letter  the  Bishop  declares  it  to  be  part  of 
his  political  creed,  that  that  voice,  ^  whenever  it  can  be  clearly 
'  known,  \%  and  ongki  to  be  supreme  in  the  state.'  This  is 
a  specimen  of  his  fair  dealing  with  men  in  power,  which  made 
many  persons  say  that  he  did  not  know  the  world.  ^  They  were 
^  mistaken ;  I  knew  it,  but  I  despised  it.'  Had  he  not  had  at 
that  period,  however,  a  high  idea  of  Mr.  PitCs  integrity  and 
patriotism,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  obtrude  upon  him  advice  so  unacceptable  and  so 
unavailing.  That  the  sense  of  the  nation  may  be  at  variance 
with  the  decisions  of  its  representatives,  is  no  more  than  is  ta- 
citly acknowledged  by  those  appeals  to  the  people  by  the  disso* 
kition  of  Parliament,  which  have  generally  attended  ministerial 
changes ;  for  though  the  real  object  of  this  act  of  prerogative 
may,  as  matters  now  stand,  be  of  a  less  constitutional  nature, 
rinoe  the  voice  of  the  nation  has  very  little  share  in  determining 
the  results  of  the  election,  and  a  ministerial  majority  is  procured 
by  means  less  precarious  than  popular  choice,  yet,  the  measure 
•can  hare,  as  we  conceive,  no  ostensible,  no  constitutional  ob- 
ject, but  what  is  termed  taking  the  sense  of  the  people :  it  is 
therefore  a  recognition  of  the  principle,  that  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  whenever  it  can  be  clearly  known,  ought  to  be  supreme 
in  the  State.  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  legitimate  organ 
of  the  popular  sentiment,  but  in  the  right  of  petitioning,  a  con* 
ctitutiomil  remedy  is  provided  in  case  of  its  failing,  on  any  par* 
ticular  occasion,  to  express  that  sentiment, — a  case  very  sap- 
posyiMe,  even  though  the  representatives  of  the  people  sboold 
wet  be  chargeable  with  l>eiog  unfaithful  to  their  trust.    We  bate 
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who  stickle  Tor  the  abstract  right  of  every  huHvidual  bavii 
▼ote  in  the  election,  nor  for  tlie  aacieat  practice  of  having  • 
parliament  elected  every  year,  provided  the  iotegrity  nf  psrlUi 
could  be  obtoined  by  other  meaoa.  I  freely  own  to  you,  Uiat  I 
this  end  will  never  be  obtained  to  any  salutary  extent  hy  any  npG 
Other  means  however  of  doing  all  that  is  possible,  may  perhapcj 
thought  of,  le~«s  obnoxious  to  cavil  and  misconatruction>  than  f^ 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to  every  individuni,  or  the  rt 
tton  of  the  duration  of  parliament  to  a  single   year.' 

The  reader  cannot  fail  (o  observe  the  candour  and  model 
which  are  displayed  in  these  extracts,  in  reference  to  a 
which,  unbap)iily   for  the  country,  is  too  often  made  the 
ofnothin^  better  than  intemperate  declamation.     It  is  impt 
to  calculate  the  mischief  which  has  been  dono  to  the  Cfti 
constitutional  freedom,  by  luakinif  Parliamentarji  Refom 
-watchword  of  a  party,  and  by  holding  out  chiinerica)  scf "' 
of  representation,  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  tite  conslit 
and  all  the  distresses  of  the  country.     It  is  often,  we  know. 
iDdistinctness  of  an  object,  whether  of  fear  or  of  de&iru,  wl 
gives  it  a  dangerous  power  of  exciting  the  passions.     Wui^^i 
Fiferved  to  keep  alive  the  clamours  of  the  people  for  Refori 
■  •certainly  been,  their  having  no  clear  notiou  of  the  object 
'  sought.     Their  wants  are  real,  but  in   respect  to   that  wl 
ihould  mitigate  their  wants,  their  instinct  is  at  fault,   for, 
tbey  have  a  distinct  perception  of  the  matter  in  nil  its  bearil 
U  would  cease  to  interest  them.     The  importance  of  a  refc 
the  system  of  representation,  is  far  from  being  a  visionary  si 
lation  ;  it  is  a  pracUcal  question  which  connects  itself  wit 
vital  prosperity  of  the  country ;   but  the  reasons  which  u 
imporlaut,  are  not  obvious  to  the  superficial  view  of  every 
rtlAttuding.     They  relate  to  interests  respecting  which 
Ugeneral,  who  live  only  for  the  present,  unmindful  of  its 
)o  the  past  and  to  the  future,  are  not  accustomed  to  ml 
beinselves.     Explain  to  such   persons,  that  a  ParlEaL 
pteform  would  not  bring  with  it  any  immediate  relief  fi 
e  of  the  taxes,  the  poor's  rates  and  the  titbesi 
I  irould  produce  no  extension  of  our  commerce,  t;ive  no  fresh 
t  |M>lse  to  manufacturing  industry  or  to  tlie  energies  of  Tra4>i 
Ldd,  that  any  changes  in  the  mode  of  election,  would  pro**' 
I  very  material  alteration  as  to  the   average  ciiarucler  of 
Biembers  returned,  that  it  would  leave  us  still  at  an  iud«fi 
distance  from  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  system  of  rcprescntatif 
that  though  it  would  operate  as   a  salutary  check   upon  * 
influence  of  the  Crown,  it  would  leave,  in   unimpaired  fai 
the  induence  of  self  :—iTou\d  not  this  view  of  the  matter  ' 
ittsry  considerably  to  abate  their  anxiety  fur  the  success  of 
neiuurea  of  Reform  ?    Would  the  otmaideratioo  ot|^», 
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institution  to  dedpotmiiy  nd  it  nmff  from  time  to  tiAw^  meet  withr 
me  obttniction,  not  aalj  firoin  th#  vtrtiie  of  iadividtiBfe  iir  uaA  out 
*  Parliameot,  but  from  tte  mbderaliofi  and  the  wiBdom  of  the  Crowi» 
lelf,  but  ft  will  ultimately  prevati.  Sueh  were  shy  fentiments  abovw 
Irty  years  ago ;  Unci  nowintf  bi|  aiMa  happened  to  make  me 
idnge  them^  but  many^  bisd^  Uiingi  to  oonfinb  them.' 

Th^se  sentimentar,  in  tdrioti  formtf  of  expression  o^ar 
irbu^out  the  rolume,  and  tbey  are  soiformly  chafactefiafedf 
f  the  aame  tone  of  despondency  as  to  the  iasue. 

'  I  daily  wish  more  and  moret^  (he  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Oraf^ 
A,)  *  to  relinquish  all  interference  in  politics.  The  malady  wfakk 
Mcki  the  constitution  (induenoe  of  the  Crown)  is  xoUkotd  ri" 
wdf ;  violent  applications  might  be  used,  their  success  woald  bo 
mbtfuly  and  I  for  one  never  wish  to  see  them  tried. ' 

AKain,  in  another  letter  to  the  same  nobleman,  in  the  year 
MH). 

'*  As  to  reform,  I  wish  it  may  be  accomplished,  but  I  am  not  autbor- 
ed»  either  by  the  history  of  this  country,  or  of  any  other  that  I  ever 
itfd  off  to  expect  that  a  rich  and  corrupted  state  will  ever  be  re-* 
Mied  without  beine  revolutioniied,  ttnd  a  revolution  is  nof,  I 
fBevCf  the  wish  of  £e  best  friends  of  a  reform.' 

With  regard  to  the  general  qnestion  of  F'arliameiitary  reform^ 
m  Bishop  declared  to  Mr.  WyviH,  so  long  a§po  as  when,  h| 
1^,  Mr.  Pitt  had  promised  to  give  his  sup|Kirt  to  the  measure^ 
tat  it  had  his  warmest  wishes  for  a  favourable  issae  to  the  dis* 
jpaion ;  but  his  Lordship  adds, 

*  I  am  not  sanguine  in  my  hopet  of  seeing  mucli  good  retaking,  to 
le  cottstitutien  from  any  niode  of  representation  which  I  have  yet 
flard  of;  nor  am  I  able,  though  I  have  oflon  speculated  upon  the 
dbiect.  to  devise  any  plan  which  I  myself  dur»t  venture  to  propose^ 
I  fik^  to  answer  tne  end  In  view. 

'  Nothing  is  wanted  but  a  parliament  in  which  every  individual 
Oidd  decide  in'  the  House  of  Cotnmonii  on  the  bontems  of  the  nation, 
Ui  the  same  impartiality,  that  a  juror  decides  in  a  court  of  fustioa 
ft  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  citi^eiis.  fiat  this  fvhpaftiidify  cMk 
erer  be  expected  to  take  pkiee,  whBlt  tlitefe  are  iucfi  powerM 
eights  as  avarice  and  ambition,  to  draw  vftCn't  judgment  Uf  tme  side. 
Im  mode  of  corruption  may  be  chaMedf,  b«t  corrupcion  itself  will 
Hhaih,  as  long  as  there  is  so  much  puUio  weahh  to  be  distributed^ 
Bd  io  DMtny  public  honours  to  be  di^s^d  of  among  the  mesilitera  of 
ie  House  of  Commons  and  their  connections. 

*  The  manner  of  electing  the  members  ef  the  House  of  Commons 
id  the  time  for  which  they  are  to  be  eled|9d»  are  subjects  on  which 
fen's  minds    are  much  divided ;    I  consider  them    as    matters  of 
Bportance,  only  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  introduction  of  ho^ 
isn  and  indeben^ent  tnetebefd  Into  t&e  tioiMet  ahdf  to  the  k'eebhi^ 

Ifiiii  so irbim  ttey  fit  thete.   Atrdlreittce  iftfi  fidtdtfc  dif  mm 
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who    Ktickle  Tor    the    abstract  right  of   every  tadividuai  having  ■ 

vote  in  the  election,  sor  for  the  sncienE  practice  of  having  a  iw 

I  parliament  elected  every  year,  provided  the  integrity  nf  parlianM 

I  aould  he  obtaiaed  by  other  means,   f  freely  own  to  you,  that  I  ftv 

[  4>ia  end  will  never  be  obtained  to  any  salutary  extent  by  any  roGUii 

*  Other  liieanE  however  of  doing  all  that  \a  possible,  may  perhapg  ta 
Aoughl  of.  less  obnoxious  to  cavil  and  misconstmction,    ihait  rilho 

[■  Ae  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to  every  individual,  or  the  re^ta^ 
Ion  of  the  duration  of  parliament  to  a  single  year.' 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  candour  and  moili^ratiiM 
\  irtiich  are  displayed  in  these  extracts,  in  referenct*  to  a  su4«st 
I'Vbich,  uuhappiiy  lor  the  country,  is  loo  al'ten  madi;  the  tOHp 
I  '4(oothin^  better  than  inteinperale  declamation.  It  is  impuaaibk 
[  ito  calculate  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  lo  thecftUMV 

constitutional  freedom,  by  making  Parliamentanf  Hefn 
\.  'patchword  of  a  party,  and  by  holding  out  cliinierical  s 
'  ^representation,  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  the  conslUtuioit 
'.  ud  all  the  distresses  of  the  country.     It  is  often,  we  know,  t|M 
\  iBdislinctness  of  au  object,  whether  of  fear  or  of  desiri.',  whlcli 
LgivcD  it  a  dangerous  power  of  cxcitin;^  the  passions.     \ 
(■jferved  to  keep  alive  the  clamours  of  the  people  for  K 
[-certainly  been,  their  having  no  clear  mdiIod  of  the   ci  , 

*  sought.  Their  wants  are  real,  but  in  respect  lo  ih..L  ,...,... 
should  mitigate  their  wants,  their  instinct  is  at  fault,  for,  coulil 
tbej  have  a  distinct  perception  of  the  matter  in  nil  its  bearing 
It  would  cease  to  interest  them.  The  importance  of  a  refom  in 
the  system  of  representation,  is  far  froib  being  a  visionanr  spcco- 

'  lation  ;  it  is  a  practical  question  which  connects  itself  with  litf 
vital  prosperity  of  the  coiinlry ;   but  the  reasons  which  render  il 
.Important,  are  not  obvious  to  the  superficial  view  of  every  unile'- 
pttanding.     They  relate  to  interests  respecting  which  |ii'o;)k  in 
'  general,  who  live  only  fcr  the  present,  unmindful  of  ii?  i .  biuiii- 
i.lo  the  past  and  to  the  future,  are  not  accustomed  \o   •    1:1 
.Qiemselves.     Explain  to  such   persons,  that   a  Parli 
1  Reform   would  not  bring  with  it  any  immediate  reliii  : 
pressure  of  the  taxes,  the  poor's  rateji  and  the  tithi 
irould  produce  no  extension  of  our  commerce,  give  ni>Utr,ii  1.,.- 
<  pulse  to  manufacturing  industry  or  to  the  energies  uf  Trade  i— 
pdd,  that  any  changes  in  the  mode  of  election,  would  ptoduW 
|I0  very  material  alteration   as  to  the    average  cliamcler  iif  ib' 
L'SiemberB  relumed,  that  it  would  leave  us  still  at  un  ii        1 
I^distanco  from  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  system  of  reim  - 
that  though  it  would  operate  as   a   salutary  dieck      , 
['influence  of  the  Crown,  it  would  leave,  in   unimpainiL  i.ni., 
X'ibe  influence  of  self: — would  not  this  view  of  the  matter  teoil 
if  i^ry  considerably  to  abate  their  anxiety  for  the  success  of  uH 
Mures  of  Reform  ?    Woidd  the  ooap^/dtioa  of  the  puhu 
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knI,  understandiDg  by  that  term  what  really  constitutes  the 
kmI  of  a  nation, — independence,  freedom,  and  virtue,— act  at  a 
otive  upon  ordinary  minds  to  stir  them  up  to  patriotic  ex* 
tions  in  favour  of  such  measures  ?  Would  the  danglers  of 
e  Constitution,  vrhen  those  dangers  were  understood  to 
nsist  of  remote  though  certain  futurities, — would  the  demorali- 
ig  influence  of  corruption,  when  that  influence  opposed  no 
r  Xo  their  personal  advancement^— ^would  any  of  the  pernioioua 
ectsf  either  moral  or  political,  resulting  from  the  present 
stem  of  managing  Parliaments,  when  viewed  apart  irom 
nr  supposed  bearings  on  imaginary  rights,  make  them- 
Ives  adequately  felt,  as  the  true  and  sufficient  reasons  why 
ery  man  who  loves  his  country  should  seek  to  promote,  by  all 
nstitutional  means,  the  reform  in  our  representation  ?  We  fear 
BTjr  would  not,  because  they  who  are  aware  of  all  these  evils 
d  of  the  consequences  which  they  threaten  io  entail  upoa 
«s  a  nation,  are  found  for  the  most  part  to  contemplate  them 
tb  selfish  indifference.  Their  duty  to  their  families,  it  may 
I  leaves  no  room  for  concern  about  so  abstract  a  con- 
leration  as  duty  to  their  country.  There  must  be  some** 
Dg  of  the  intoxication  of  party,  and  of  that  delusion  which  it 
reads  over  its  object,  in  order  to  urge  men  on  to  public  ex- 
ion;  and  the  more. abstract  the  notion  is  which  occupies  the 
nd,  with  the  closer  affinity  soncetimes  does  it  combine  with 

Che  immediate  impulses  of  action.  Such  is  the  case  witU 
tasnres  of  abstract  equity  and  political  right.  Nor  are 
ly  less  desirable  or  less  important,  because  in  the  fervour 
th  which  they  are  sought  for  by  the  many,  there  is  mingled 
)  feverishness  of  party,  or  because  men  are  in.  a  great  degree 
lofant  of  the  nature  of  the  good  they  seek* 
The  notion  of  annual  parliaments  as  an  ancient  right,  appeart 
bate  been  taken  up  from  the  mistake  of  confounding  an- 
al sessions  with  annual  election.  As  elections  are  at  present 
nduoted,  the  annual  recurrence  of  such  scenes  woatd  be 
^ly  to  be  deprecated.  The  extension  of  the  right  of  voting 
every  individual,  is  a  speculation  which  has  b^en  entertained 

many  intelligent  men  ;  but  neither  does  this  rest  upon  any 
nstitutional  basis,  and  whatever  arguments  might  be  urged 

favour  of  such  a  scheme,  in  adjusting  the  newly  setSed 
^ernment  of  a  country,  which  should  have  just  formed  itself 
JO  a  nation,  the  changes  which  it  would  introduce  into  a 
ate,  constituted  as  is  that  of  the  British  empire,  of  three 
itinct  and  balanced  powers,  would  be  subversive  of  the  eon- 
tution.  But,  inde^,  the  theory  of  universal  right  is  alto« 
iher  baseless.  The  utmost  length  to  which,  as  we  sappme 
y  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of  carrying  it,  is  ei  righi 

suffrage  co'extentive  wUh  taxation ;  but  why  should  it 
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be  subject  to  any  rest ric lion,  If  it  be,  as  some  fasve  contend, 
a  jialural  right  ?  The  admission,  that  only  those  who  psy  tasti 
have  a  claim  to  this  right,  in  lutnt  to  the  whole  hypotliesis -,  U 
h  a  tacit  acknowledgement,  Uiat  jirojierty  h  the  real  hasis  d 
the  right,  and  tlic  rights  arUiag  from  property  are  uot  natuot 
but  acquired  rights.  With  as  much  reason  might  the  e<)ud 
division  of  property  itself  be  contended  tor  as  a  nKtural  ri^ttf 
IS  an  equal  participation  in  the  rights  which  property  confen 
To  what  does  the  design  of  law  and  government  chielly  relate! 
Is  it  tl>e  mere  personal  safety  of  the  individual,  or  is  it  nut  nOxn 
the  protection  of  hia  property?  Itt  not  tlie  possession  «t 
property  the  characteristic  of  the  social,  in  coDtradistinclioa 
to  llie  savage  state?  Does  not  freedom  mainly  consist 
right  of  acquiring  property  ?  and  if  eo,  must  it  not  fallow, 
property,  and  to  its  necessary  inequalities,  lltoso  laws 
are  made  for  tbe  protection  of  dvil  freedom,  that  is  to  say, 
buman  laws,  which  '  would  uot  be  equally  laws  in  the  i^lalc  d 
*  Nature,'  directly  or  indirectly  folate  ?*  Property,  then,  bciif 
that  which  gives  us  an  inunediate  interest  in  the  laws,  auu4 

I  be  the  ground  of  any  claim  to  be  a  party  in  their  enactisml' 
dProperty  is,  in  fact,  tltat  which  claims  to  be  represented  in  du 
lagialature  ;  and  so  long  as  property  is  fairly  and  equally  repn- 
«en(ed,    and  those  who  huvc  no   property,  are   not  tliiMtend 
ttOm  lawfully  acquiring  it,  the  system  of  ivprescnIatioB  appsM 
to  be  eomplele.     But  then,  the  question — what  [iropordoB  U 
|Hvperty,    and  under   what  tenure  the  possession   of  it,   hkiuil 
give  a  claim  to  suftcage,  seeing  that  it  is  not  a^naturu!   i 
light,  must  be  referrible  to  general  expedience  ;  tlic  | 
M  simple  equity  cannot  determine  it.     If  the  co-cxi^ .    ... 
tbe  right  of  suffrage   with  taxation,  can  be  satisfactoni; 
•ated  on  this  ground,  let  the  subject  meet  a  fair  diaci 
Did,  however,   the  possession   of  any   quantity  or  «peolMi 
^operty,  confer  the  same  rights,  did  equal  claims  belor' 
Ibe  humblest  and  the    largest  proprietor,   then,  uot  the 
pf  suffrage  merely,  but  tlie  right  of  eligibility  would 
hiike  to  all.     But  the  right  to  be  represeuted,  and  the  di^ 
to  represent,  are  justly  coHsidered  as  political  rights  belioL 
lo  very  diBereat  statiooa  in  society,  and  retpiiriag  lory 
ferent  quali&cations.     It  is  hlglily  necessary  that  the  m 
%  intrusted  with  any  share  of  legislative  power,  should 
fcr  larger  stake  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  than  the  hi< 
dual  who   merely  claims  to  have  a  voice  in   clovtiiig  hitn. 
4hea,  properly  in  ilitlerent  quanti    m,  and  under  di^ent 
fieations,  is  admitted  to  constitute  va  equitable  c]i 
privileges,   to  determine  the  m    imuin  o(  quahfication 
Iball  confer  the  right  of  suilra^e,           i                  est  decrM' 
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jtittji  be  the  province  of  polJHca)  wisddrti:  it  \s!  not  a 
ion  of  tiaturaf  justice,  but  an  arrans^rtient  of  social  law, 
at  «fverf  specific  portion  of  property  slioald  be  actuftfly  repre- 
I  ih  the  shape  of  a  vote,  would  be  as  impracticable,  as  that 
individual  in  the  country  should  he  personally  a  party  to 
liCtion  of  some  chosen  re|)resentative.  In  proportion  as 
riy  accumulates  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  its  value 
source  of  power  and  influence,  in  often  progressively  in* 
d,  but  as  a  source  of  poltlical  riglits,  tbe  suiii  of  the 
^te  has  only  the  virtue  ot  h  unit*  And  if  tfafis  ^ccodiu- 
of  individual  \Veiith  d(yei9  riot  tnke  place,  by  &  sort,  of 
rtibn  of  the  inde{i<^dence  of  smaller  proprietors!  if  others 
t  virtually  distVaiichi^ed  by  the  concentrafibn  jof  so  much 
ity  in  the  hands  of  one,  the  rebres^utative  sy^teii^'  remiuns 
tie.  Excessive  inequality  in  tfie  distributido  of  property, 
wever,  an  evil  wiiich  no  theories  6t  policy  can  meet,  apd 
it  is  to  be  feared,  admits  of  no  practicarreinedy.     Its 

^ill  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  freedom  and  ilie 
dh'aracter  of  every  nation  iti  which  it  pretaifs.  Our 
iidltioM,  let  it  be  remetnbered,  was  not  tbe  parent  of  our 
si:  it  was  tbe  ofispring  of  freedom,  and  notbing  but  thp 
'Mlrit  of  freedom  can  perpetuate  it.  No  scheme  of  re^ 
Vnion  cian  stop  the  progpress  of  corruption,  when  once  its 
iilliiing  influence  has  begun  to  spread.  The  C!pnii]^(Aisi 
jHiimd,  her  merchants,  and  traders,  and  yeomen^  X\i<kh 
reli08  by  whom  our  liberties  were  eamieif  and  vrpii;  Hi 
gt^hgth  is  the  country's  strength,  and  tfaeif*  strength  .& 
iti^eoee.  Should  the  spirit  6f  j^firty,  jstill  miore  fata}  (MAi 
Bin^ee  of  the  Crown,  combining  .with  otiier  caused  of 
A^  decline,  ever  prostrate  the  ihtegKty  or  xYik  .British 
^Hf^j  little  will  remain  for  Despotism  to  coti^umnaatb 
t' enslavement  of  our  country.  ReToi^m  has  no  objecjt,  ub 
Ig*,  but  as  any  devisable  schi^me  in^y  have  a  probadUe  xit 
Kri  influence  in  retarding,  by  safer  m'eans  than  revolutionary 
9lB,  so  fatal  a  crisis.  Any  measures  which  should  render 
in*  that  House  more  accessible  tcl  private  ind^endeiit 
\aetk\  who  have  not  the  meaAs  of  buying  others,  and'afe 
fbVe  the  temptation  of  selling  themselves,  andf  whicii 
cotitribute,  as  Bishop  Watbon  says,  ^  to  the  krepini^'  them 
tft  while  they  sit  there,' — any  regulations  which'  might 
XI  render  more  etlicient  the  present  state  of  our.r<^|>resen- 

by  enforcing  on  those  who  are  nominally  members  of  the 
9^  an  attention  to  the  duties  they  have  undertaken  to  di$f 
,  would  demand  tlie  warmest  support  of  every  constitu- 
patriot,  as  the  first  step,  and  a  safe  one,  to  Political  Rie- 

should  now  retutn  to  our  Blttiop,  but  there  still  reiiun 
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•afeguard  of  a  monarch's  throne  is  tbunded  on  the  love  he 
and  the  good  he  has  done^  the  preceding  rulers  of  Spain  hail 
their  power  on  the  ignorance  ot  their  subjects,  and  the  degnu 
the  human  mind ;  and  Charles,  devoid  of  sufficient  energy  or 
raent  to  deviate  from  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors,  was  sc 
fearful  of  placing  his  kingdom  on  a  level  with  those  which  had 
by  the  improvements  of  the  age.  A  cling  in  the  fullest  sens 
principle  that  sovereignty  is  of  divine  ini^tttutlon»  and  that  th 
possess  no  rights,  the  cultivation  of  those  arts  which  enibeL 
noble,  and  preserve  human  life  hud  been  prevented ;  the  eti 
of  those  studies  which  enlarge  the  facultie-t  assuage  the  {>ah»i 
suHen  the  manners  of  a  nation,  had  been  proscribed ;  till  at  la»t 
prejudices,  taught  in  the  schools  and  preached  from  tiie  puk 
Jed  the  ma^s  of  the  people  to  believe  that  civil  liberty,  ib»u 
blessing,  was  a  cur&e ;  and  that  to  pronounce  its  nuiue  was 
punishable  with  the  severest  .mger  of  heaven. — The  retainei 
crown  waliowed  in  riches,  their  tenants  and  all  the  lower  ord 
deprcfrsed  by  indigence,  and  debased  by  a  total  want  of  inst 
nor  did  the  scanty  produce  ot  their  Libourb  seem  chcir  own ;  i 
rather  to  feed  the  pampered  appetites  oi  their  lords,  or  to  be  a 
in  the  monastic  burdens  of  tne  state.  The  public  revenues,  i 
Ibr  the  detence  or  melioration  of  the  country,  were  spent  i 
latious  magnihcence ;  ottcn  wrested  from  a  wretched  pcasanir} 
shackled  and  unprotected  merchant;  they  were  lavished  by  t 
of  lanatical  zeal»  or  appropriated  to  support  the  luxury  of 
power.  A  handful  of  privdeged  nobles  and  favourites  wer 
thing,  aqd  the  people  nothing.  Consideration,  power,  with 
meuts  of  every  kind,  i'tll  to  tlie  lot  of  the  former,  whiiat  the  la 
to  endure  hardships,  contumelvy  and  servile  obedience,  withoi 
allowed  to  remonstrate.  Neitiier  talents,  courage,  nor  virtue 
611  up  the  immense  distance  placed  between  the  only  two  < 
classes  of  the  comniunitv. 

*  Religion  itself  had  been  made  subservient  to  political  f 
and  base  and  selfish  interests,  or  was  only  known  by  the  ini 
profligacy  of  iu  ministers.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  ji 
powers  were  held  by  the  same  hand— the  adiuiniatratioQ  of 
confided  to  venal  minions — the  judges,  upder  regal  or  miniiti 
fluence  and  open  to  corruption,  were  no  longer  the  protectors  > 
and  innocence  against  unreeling  and  uoprmcipled  power;  i 
systematic  plan  of  superstition  and  pioiis  fraud  had  poisoned 
sources  of  religious  truth  and  morahty,  and  tainted  toe  gencn 
of  society  with  licentiousness  and  vice.  The  prepoaterous  a 
civil  vrith  ecclesiastical  authority  had  armed  the  miniatera  of  tl 
with  weapons  of  vengeance,  and  empowered  them  to  eiifbrc 
precepts  ny  appealing  to  a  penal  code  the  most  monstrous  aw 
that  was  ever  invented.  In  briefi  bent  down  by  a  lon^  m 
tyrannic  acts^  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Spi 
appeared  as  a  herd  of  cattle,  formed  only  to  comply  with  the  c 
of  tiiiir  masters,  and  to  supply  their  wants,' 

■ 

That  such  a  state  of  |)oiuict|l  ioequoliliea  ^d  nr^tcbi 
ikoutd  hfkve  beep  diaturbed,  caa  be  rtf^ttinA  hj  IbMi  e 
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m  the  debasement  of  the  human  species  can  supply  gpratifi- 
in.  When  the  great  principles  of  civil  life  were  thns  sub- 
ed,  and  all  human  rights  were  thus  trampled  under  the  feet 
a  odious  despotism,  which  glutted  itself  with  the  miseries  of 
millions  it  ruled  with  its  iron  red,  who  that  cares  for  man 
1  view  with  dissatisfaction  the  progress  of  measures  adapted 
lake  the  very  seat  and  heart  of  sueh  a  tyranny  J  The  hope 
an  amended  order  of  civil  causes  and  effects  might  arise, 
d  associate  itself  with  occurrences  which  forced  themselves 
I  the  nation,  and  touched  the  machinery  of  its  government, 
assembling  of  the  Cortes  at  such  an  era,  and  in  such  cir- 
itances,  afforded  promise  that  attempts  favourable  to  liberty 
directly  tending  to  promote  the  general  happiness,  would 
ommenced  and  pressed  forward  towards  their  proper  and 
ent  limits.  And  though  it  were  not  to  be  expected  that 
who.  had  been  educated  and  matured  in  the  schools  and 
1  climate  of  a  country  which  was  requiring  the  most 
»agh  renovation,  should  be  unexceptionably  correct  in  their 
»]des,  the  just  expectation  which  might  be  anticipating 
Scial  enactments  from  tliem  in  their  legislative  capacity! 
1  not  be  without  a  fair  portion  of  its  desired  gratification, 
ben,  by  tlie  Twelfth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  promulgated 
adiz,  in  March,  1812,  the  Cortes  ordained,  ^  That  the  re- 
ion  of  the  Spanish  nation  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  the  Catholic,  ^ 
1  that  the  nation  protects  it  by  wise  and  just  laws,  and  pro* 
its  the  exercise  of  any  other,'  they  discover  the  nature  and 
It  of  their  prejudices.  We  perceive  in  the  verv  spirit  which 
1  denominate  such  a  law  wise  and  just,  the  direct  influence 
at  dark  intolerance  which  pervaded  their  minds  in  all  its 
uations  with  the  subject  of  religion,  and  which  they  pos- 
d  in  common  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  see  how 
I  and  how  directly  that  system  of  government  which  incor- 
tes  with  its  political  institutes  the  profession  of  an  exclusive 
,  disqualifies  the  patriotic  leaders  of  a  nation,  in  the  crisis 
fortunes,  for  the  functions  which  they  assume.  They  who 
bremost  in  the  resistance  prepared  against  civil  despotism, 
lirect  the  awakened  energies  of  a  people  seeking  freedom, 
often  much  to  learn  before  they  are  found  to  pay  a  practical 
*d  to  the  demands  of  that  law  which  places  the  human  con- 
ce  beyond  the  limits  of  man's  control.  Should,  however, 
pint  of  inquiry  be  under  the  regulation  of  minds  that  feel 
gly  the  obligations  of  justice,  the  correction  of  abuses  will 
their  proper  business ;  and  though,  in  this  case,  the  as- 
m  of  religious  liberty,  as  the  right  and  use  of  individuals, 
only  sense  in  which  it  is  not  a  mockery  of  reason  and  reve- 
1,)  may  not  be  an  early  measure  to  which  they  give  aUen- 
and  which  they  enter  on  the  records  of  their  prooeedingSf 
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the  way  will  be  prppared  for  Us  acltnowledgciDMit,  by  the  on 
which  will  be  taken  to  guard  mea  from  the  penal  sufTerin^  At- 
nounced  hy  intolerant  lans.     The  revision  of  such  laws  will  il 
least  be  the  employment  of  humnne  men  legislating  for  their 
fellow  creatures.     The  appeals  of  humanity  will  generallv  be 
found  to  have  obtained  fur  religion  its  first  emancipation  from 
the  evils  to  which  it  has  been  delivered  as  a  fettered  victim ;  its 
noblest  and  perfect  triumph  it  can  owe  only  to  the  just  percep- 
,  I  tioQs  of  its  moral  nature,  and  these  we  can  scarcely  expect  from 
Hfnen  whose  religion  is  not  the  conviction  of  their  enlightened  un- 
■■■derstnndings,  but  the  dogma  of  authority.     That  it  is  unjust  md 
Mibsnrd  to  inflict  a  civil  penalty  for  religious  opinions,  and  that  no 
principle  of  reason  or  known  law  could  authorize  the  inagistnie 
■ila  persecute  and  oppress  the  member  of  a  system  of  worship 
Kit'hich  the  former  disapproves,  was  felt  to  be  a  sentiment  nliirb 
■*jiBcl-lhe  support  of  truth,  by  some  members  of  the  Cortes,  wbo 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  it  utterance,  and  make  it  the  subject  of 
.serious  affirmation.     With  this  feeling  it  was  quite  in  the  order 
of  cITucts  that  the  cognizance  of  institutions  provided  with  tsni 
liostile  to  the  asserted  principle  should  follow.     In  the  FMStim 
of  Dec.  8, 1812,  the  Committee  to  a  port  of  which  the  iuvMti- 
gations  relative  to  the  new  constitution  had  betn  referred,  pri- 
>    scnted  to  the  Corles  the  important  consideration,  *  Whether  T'^ 
■t*  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  is,  or  is  not,  conformkblei 
Lff  the  political  constitution  of  the  monarchy,  as  sanctioned  fay!' 
If*  Cortes  and  accepted  by  all  the  fiee  provinces ;'  and  on  the ' 
b*f  Feb.  1913,  the  decreo  was  issued  by  the  Cortes,  that  '' 
If^  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  is  incompatible  with  the  consUtut* 
LXhis  wasan  achievement  which  entitled  its  authors  to  the  plan 
b#f  the  pliilanlhroptc,  and  in  which  the  enlightened  observer  ci 
Btiot  but  discern  the  germ  of  still  more  important  impravemi 
Vfin  the  code  of  Spanish  law.     In  pronouticiug  such  a  flenti 
I   and  in  dooming  to  perish  a  monstrous  power  which  diadi 
■every  other  alliance  than  that  which  fiom  its  very  origin  it 
formed  with  superstition  and  cruelty,  which  felt  no  pity, 
vioted  only  as  it  could  outrage  justice,  mid  triumph  over  m 
the  Cortes  had  removed  one  of  the  most  formidable  obsti 
which  have  ever  retarded  or   prevented   the  establishment  of 
human  good.     The  Cortes  had  but  a  short  day.     A  mclanctiolj 
seqtiel  is  jirepared  for  the  reader  of  their  history,  to  which  we 
shall  not  fad  to  call  his  attention,  ere  we  conclude  the  pr«s(iil 
Article. 

The  late  revolntion  in  Spain,  gave  freedom  to  the  press,  and 
opened  the  archives  of  the  inquisition  to  the  members  of  (he 
Provisional  Government.  In  these  favourable  circumstancn, 
the  present  work  was  composed,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  deHbttans  irf  ^S 
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Ijeglslature,  relative  to  the  abolition  of  that  horrible  tribomd. 
It  is  a  complete  portraiture  of  that  atrocious  establishment,  and 
describes  the  vfho\e  system  in  a  triply  philosophic  manner.  The 
iacts  ipvhich  it  details,  are  supported  by  indisputable  authorities^ 
and  excite  in  the  reader  a  powerful,  though  painful  interest.  It 
preserves  throughout,  the  character  of  a  general  work,  vritbont 
ever  omitting  the  particular  relations  which  tend  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity.  It  displays  the  spirit  of  those  laws  and  statutes  which 
.jDonstitutetlie  Inquisitorial  code;  and  comparing  them  with  the 
best  and  purest  rules  of  conduct,  as  well  as  with  the  temper  of  a 
X>iTine  Institute,  demonstrates  their  iniquity,  and  heinous  atro- 
cities. We  cannot  but  exceedingly  admire  the  intrepidity  of  the 
Author,  in  the  bold  but  perfectly  8o(»er  expressions  of  his  aversion 
to  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  in  the  manly  tones  of  that  argument 
and  declamation,  with  which  he  pleads  the  cause  of  liberty. 
While  perusing  his  work,  we  have  frequently  been  constrained 
to  forget  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  Spaniard ;  and  as  the  faet 
has  recurred  to  our  remembrance,  we  have  seemed  to  have  onr 
minds  attracted  to  a  light  shining  in  darkness,  and  spreading  its 
illuminating  rays  over  the  very  region  and  shadow  of  death.  It 
has,  we  would  hope,  kindled  a  flame  which,  though  it  for  a  time 
barn  but  dimly,  or  may  be  almost  extinguished  by  the  gross 
vapours  which  gather  round  it,  will  never  expire,  but  rather 
revive  and  increase  in  its  brilliancy,  and  enlarge  its  sphere  ei 
light.  The  work  is  well  adapted  to  make  a  strong  impression, 
and  to  excite  to  the  detestation  of  priestly  usurpation  over  the 
consciences  and  concerns  of  mankind,  and  we  therefore  commit 
it  to  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all  persons  capable  of  reading  or  even 
upelling  out  its  contents.  Such  a  book  as  this  should  not  be 
lost.  Both  Author  and  Translator  deserve,  and  we  therefore 
offer  them,  our  best  thanks. 

^*  The  Inquisition  Unmasked''  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
dissertation  ;  its  object  being  less  the  narration  of  facts,  than  the 
dUscussion  of  principles,  the  former  being  introduced  as  necessary 
indeed,  but  only  in  subserviency  to  the  latter.  It  proposes  to 
examine  the  agreement  or  inconsistency  of  the  Inquisition,  as 
the  pretended  guardian  of  religion,  with  the  spirit  of  ChristianitT 
and  the  maxims  of  sound  policy  ;  to  compare  its  whole  plan  anSl 
rules  of  proceeding  with  the  dictates  of  justice :  an  examination 
vf  hich  results  in  the  detection  of  its  enormous  impieties,  and  de- 
monstrates its  true  character  as  subversive  of  all  principles  of 
equity,  and  which  most  justly  invokes  against  it  the  sentence  of 
total  and  immediate  extermination.  The  whole  matter  is  distri- 
buted into  the  following  propositions,  which  are  the  titles  of  so 
many  chapters.  1st.  The  Inquisition  being  an  ecclesiastical  tri« 
bunal,  its  rigour  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  meekness 
^rbich  ought  to  distiiiguish  the  ministers  pf  the  Qospd.   3d,  Ti|0 
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eyslem  of  li^itr  adopted  by  this  Tribunnl  is  oppoud  to  lb 
doctrine  of  llie  Holy  Fallwrs,  and  the  diseiftlinc  of  tite  Cbui^j 
in  its  most  happy  times.     tJd.  Tbe  InquisUioo,  fur  from  ctw^ 
butio^  to  ttitj  preservation  of  tlie  true  belief,  is  only  suited  to  i 
floura^e  liypucrisy  and  excite  the  people  to  rebellion.     -Itb. 
fioi-ui  of  trial  used  in  iliis  tribunal,  tramples  on  all  tbe  n^t 
liie  citizen.     5lh.    Tbe  Inqm^itiou  baa  not  only  obstructed 
progrebs  of  science  in  the  countries  wberein  it  b»»  beeo  i 
lislied,  but  bits  also  propagated  pernicious  errom.     61b. 
Tribunal  has  aiipported  tbe  despotism  of  kings  mud  has  H 
exercised  it.     7lii.  As  tbe  liiquisitioB  owes  its  origiB  f 
decline  of  the  discifdine  and  remissness  of  tbe  clecgy,  it  o\ 
obstacles  (o  their  reionn,  wbicb  is  indispensably  necessary  u  I 
■aliou  is  to  prosper.     From  the  results  of  these  refleclions  < 
necessity  of  suppressin,^  tbe  Inquisition  is  fully  proved. 

This  inbunKtu  and  detestable  tribunal  was  established  in  )3lM[ 
by  Pope  Innocent  111.  a  man  of  consummate  arro^ucu  uh) 
most  hateful  chorQcter ;  tbe  very  person  who,  to  tbe  everlasting 
reproach  of  the  secular  powers,  his  conteinjiorarics,  was  per- 
aiitled  to  fulminate  shameful  anil  bloody  anathemas  agftinst  tbi 
princes  of  Europe,  and  to  transfer  their  sceptres,  as  ia  tbaoiM 
•f  John,  King  of  England ;  who  decreed  the  reception  of  Tru- 
substaulialion  and  Auricular  contession,  as  the  doctrines  and 
practice  of  die  Church.  Tliis  wretched  and  wicked  mortal, 
tbir«tiog  for  the  blood  of  men,  and  dissalisfied  with  tile  usual 
methods  o£  Papal  persecution,  poured  the  full  tide  of  bis  san- 
guiuary  veugeailcea^ust  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Fnuice, 
wbme  relii^on  liad  found  its  almost  exclusive  asylum,  and  n- 
tablishrd  tbe  Inquisition  in  Toulouse,  in  12-39,  under  charea 
of  tho  Cistercian  Mnnks,  who,  in  1333,  were  superseded  by 
t'ullowers  of  the  nolorioua  Dominic,  a  lit  executcr  of  Innocei 
infernal  projects.  Afterwards,  under  the  patronage  of  Ini 
cent  IV.  it  was  extended  to  all  Italy,  with  the  csceptiim 
Naples,  where  its  introduction  was  always  resisted.  lo  12! 
it  was  established  in  Spain,  where  it  continued  within  the  kine* 
(kuii  of  Arragon  till  after  the  union  of  that  state  with  Casw<^ 
when  it  was  set  up  in  Seville  by  Ferdinand  and  laabelli 
the  authority  of  Sixtus  IV.  To  this  establishment  Torquemada, 
Confessor  to  the  Queen,  was  appointed  Inquisitor-general  in. 
I4&d.  By  him,  the  inquisitorial  regulations  were  formed  in  an 
assembly  convened  for  the  infamous  purpose  of  reduoiDH  the 
methods  of  torturing  mankind  to  system.  Portugal,  in  1589* 
leoeived  the  "  Holy  Office,"  by  grant  from  Clement  VTl»  at 
the  solicitation  of  its  sovereign  John  111.  \n  128U,  it  waswl- 
roitted  inio  Venice,  but  with  some  restrictions  :  aftcrivards  it  WM 
oxtended  to  Germany  and  other  European  states,  and  in  157L 
waftiaUodtired-by  FtiiUp  II.  into  Spanish  Aaurian*    " 
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and  Spain  are  the  countries  in  vrbich  this  black  product  of  iiH 
fernal  craft  has  found  its  most  congenial  soil ;  wiiere  it  has  root-> 
ed  itself  and  flourished,  spreading  its  ramifications  through  idl 
the  social  combinations  of  life,  and  stretching  its  porteatoo^ 
shade  over  the  inhabitants  of  a  weary  land ;  diffusing  in  all  dt* 
irections  the  inspiration  of  its  terrors,  and  bringing  forth  thtf 
'Ifuits  of  bitterness  and  death.  The  administration  of  the  Mar* 
qais  de  Pombal  yirtually  put  a  period  to  the  Portuguese. Inqul*' 
pition,  in  the  reform  which  it  effected  in  1774. 

The  criminal  code  of  the  Inquisition  is  founded  on  the  laws 
flf  tlie  |>ecietals,  and  originally  included  only  crimes  of  an  be* 
retical  c|iaraetei*,  which,  in  the  sienith  of  Papal  influence  and 
dominion,  allowed  i^  totetably  extensive  sphere  to  the  operatioiui 
pS  the  mischievous  miuds  it  employed,  and  traioed  and  pasaper- 
ed  for  its  wor|^.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  coguiaaace  of  other 
crimes  cam^  within  its  jufisdiction,  in  cMsequence  of  lUeir  be« 
ing  supposed  to  have  ^quic  aflSfiily  with  heresy,  which,  agaia^ 
W49  i-ni|b)iMg  its  ^dinistefS  to  enlarge  tMr  catalogue  of  oS^icea 
IPW/ch  f^  U  1'  ight  suU  their  own  induction.  Witchorai't  and 
polygamy  ^vere  thus  bsTought  withia  the  boundaries  of  its  vi^i- 
^•tion.  it  also  vinilicates  the  iiguries  done  to  iu  dej^ei^ats, 
M  well  as  agOtii^st  thp  free  use  of  its  jurisdiction,  which,  Ueaides 
V^iiOg  privileged,  i^,  at  the  same  time,  spiritual  aad  leoipcinil^ 
f^,  hi^g  delegated  jointly  from  the  pontiff  and  tb/e  kiag.  It  is 
Hfmed  ^ith  th/^  mea/)S  of  sei;King  pirop^rty  confiscate  by  it»  own 
dj^terminAtion ;  and  in  th«  case  of  persons  against  VRhom  ita 
aeojUoce  of  contumacy  ha3  gone  forth,  or  who  bfive  a,  second 
ij$m  relapsed^  it  di^livers  tbf  m  over,  condemned  aad  eieomnau* 
Qjoated^  to  the  secular  magistrajbe  to,  bura  and  destroj^  tb^eai. 
This  is  the  tribunal  which  in  soleraa  mockery  aj^paopffiateftto  ii^ 
aelf  tW>  title  of  ^  Holy-Office ;'  and  ia  its  outrage  to  tli»Sa.ylomr 
of  the  world,^  and  all  the  spirit  and  lettar  of  bia  beneftseat  kwa, 
UAs  up  it3  front  to  heaven  as  the  guardian  of  the  Cbvistia9 
foith,  and  marches  forth,  its  victims  to  deathfuJk  agioaies.  9fld 
flames.  Outbraving  the  very  truth  o£tbe  Qospel^  and  opMsiog 
Uaclf  to  ail  its  sanctities,  it  rears  its  bloody  ensigas,  apd  goea 
mth,  to  kiil^  and  to  destroy.  Lik^  the  burjaing  Apocalyptic  9t»r% 
H  minglqs  its  poison  with  the  w^aters  of  haaltb,.  and  administ^ra 
death  to  mankind.  What  flagrant  insults^  wbafruabQUodedi  ca- 
lumnies against  the  divine  and  holy  Mii^ty  of  haaiODt  does 
this  Tribunal  publish,  ia  assuming  an  evaogdical  Miaisftry  \ 
Can  less  be  expected  from  persons  whose-  oi^y  knowledge  of 
Christianity  is  received  through  the  medium  af  such-  an-  iaslitii* 
lion,  so  corrupt  and  cruel,  than  a  deep  rooted  prejudice  against 
ifs  very  name  ?  As  it  was  orig^inally  communicated,  and  as  it 
exjsts  where  foreign  mixtures  Iiave  not  essentially  altered  ita 
quaJUiea,  the  religion  of  Qhris^  is  tbct  richest  b/eQjeftM^tiQn  ever 
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bestowed  vpaa  man  ;  divested  of  every  |iBr(iclc  of  inliiimanit; 
llirougliout  the  whole  range  of  its  primiples,  it  forms  man  toi 
character  of  beneAolence  and   love,  in   which  loeeknbis,  com- 
passion, and  all   the  mild  and  litimanc  virluca  are  (t>3pUjiii{ 
their  lustre,  aud  producing  their  efTecIs,  which  are  ever  in  h- 
n  beings,  liow  erroneous  soevi^r  ni»j 
nd  never  can  have  1e:u-ned  from  (lit 
Gospel  to  (real  each  other  harshly  and  crui?lly.     The  Iiiquiai- 
^on  originated  in  other  causes  than  obedience  lo  CbrUt  ooirid 
ever  have  suggested,  and  its  spirit  and  proccL-dings  uneqaho* 
cully  proclaim  its  Antiuhrisiian  uaiiire.     How  sad  is  the  oow- 
deration,   that  only  from    (his  and   similar  instliutcs,  m   Itrgt 
portion  of  our  fellow  creatures  form  their  estiiuatc  of  Chrsl'i 
religion  !     As  they  perceive  it,  it  appears  to  be  a  curse  rather 
thao  a  blessing.     Angry,  and  frowning  oti  all  attempts  to  eo- 
lighten  the  human  race  and  extend  their  liberties,  it  yokes 
chains  the  mind  to  ita  superstitions,  and  tortures  atid  deat 
the  inquirers  alter  the  reasons  of  a  true  faith.     The  mogt 
mendous  visitation  uf  the  world  has  been  by  the  Ministry  of^ 
corrupt  priesthood,  who  have  been  the  scourges  of  the  ear* 
Practising  wickedness,  and  prospering  in  violence,  lUey  ht 
worn  out  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  scattered  the  wn 
of  their  implacable  fury  against  the  just  and  the  good,  in  ei 
place  to  which  they  could  extend  their  influence.     Their 
ties  and  crimes  and  the  mischiefs  which  their  machinationa  Inn 
produced,  make  us  forget  all  other  perpetrators  of  evil,  and  »riB 
the  enormities  of  even   giants  in  wickedness,  from  out 
How  much  must  it  excite  our  astonishment  that  mankind 
ever  have  given  themselves  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
power  of  iui  ecclesiflstical  desjmtisin,  whose  uchievcnieDts, 
fore  its  grand  conquests  were  designated  by  ihe  land-marka 
Inquisitions,  had  given  warning  of  its  purposes  !  Into  vrfamt  * 
nominious  debasement  had  mankind  fallen,  what  blighted  roil 
and  withered  hearts  were  theirs,  when  this  abominalioQ  was 
permitted  to  defile  the  earth  i 

'  This  institution  has  a  council  esiabliahcd  at  court,  under  the 
of  Supreme  and  General  Inquisition,  and  the  other  provincial  tribu 
are  depenilent  on  this  council.     This  is  composed  of  a  president. 
Inquisitor  General  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  who  Is  generally  a  hii 
or  archbishopi  and  of  eight  ecclesiastical  counialtors  as  members,: 
belonging  to  the  secular  clergy,  of  whom  the  youngest  offitnab 
fiscal-proctor  in  behalf  uf  the  bench.     Of  the  other  two,  ooeisah 
B  Dominican,  according  to  privik-^e  granted  to  that  order  by  Phil 
III. ;  and  the  other  is  chosen  by  turns  out  of  tlte  other  religious  ordc 
as  regulated  by  Charles  III.     Besides  the  above,  two  counsellors 
()astiie  attend  when  they  are  called,  which  is  only  in  cases  purely 
Jls  officers  and  subalterns  are  a  tiscQl-proctor;  two  Gccretaries ; 
gnd  EometinieE  three,  reporters ;  a  treasurer   usually  called  recen 
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an  accomptant ;  one  chief,  and  two  inferior  bailifis;  and  also  •everai 
theologians  called  quaUficatorsy  who  decide  on  matters  of  faith,  and 
examine  all  doctrines  and  pro(K)$ition8.  The  provincial  tribunals  hare 
three  and  sometimes  four  inquisitors  of  the  secular  clergy ;  onQ. 
Ilroctor,  who  is  always  the  younge9t  of  the  above;  three  or  foui^ 
secretaries  of  the  chamber  of  secrecy ;  another  for  sequestrations  and 
Ul  civil  matters ;  a  receiver  or  treasurer ;  one  accomptant ;  one  chief 
bailiff;  and  two  inferior  ones ;  together  with  other  dependents  called 
commissaries  and  familiars,  who,  scattered  throughotit  tlie  district  of 
cech'of  the  tribunals,  serve  to  fulfil  their  orders.  They  have  also 
qnaKficators,  similar  to  those  described  as  belonging  to  the  supreme 
cooncil,  as  well  as  counsellors,  who  are  lawjrers,  and  are  consulted  on 
points  of  law ;  however,  at  present,  these  only  are  on  the  establish- 
joents  of  America,  and  are  generally  members  of  the  Audiencias  ov 
high  courta  of  justice  in  that  country. 

'  Of  these  tribunals  there  are  sixteen  in  Spain,  viz.  the  territorial 
one  of  Madrid)  also  called  that  of  the  court ;  one  in  Seville,  Toledo^ 
Cordova,  Zaragoza,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Santiago,  Murcia,  ValU- 
dblid,  Cuen^a,  Granada,  Llerena,  Logrono,  Majorca,  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  In  America  there  are  three,  viz.  in  Mexico,  Lhna,  and  Car^ 
tbagena. 

*  The  Inquisitor  General  is  named  by  the  king  and  confirmed  'by 
the  pope ;  but  the  simple  approbation  of  his  Majesty  is  sufficient  to 
coD&r  the  dignity  of  counsellor  or  member  of  the  supreme  councO ; 
and  the  inquisitors  themselves,  without  any  previous  consultation^ 
elect  their  own  officers  and  other  dependents.  The  diocesan  bishop 
also  sends  his  coadjutor  or  some  other  ecclesiastic,  to  the  tribunu 
within  his  district,  as  his  own  representative,  who  acts  in  ihe  quality 
of  associate  judge,  jointly  with  those  named  by  the  Inquisitor  General* 
3uch  in  substance  are  the  origin  and  form  of  the  establishment  we  are 
about  to  consider,  under  the  various  heads  pointed  ouU*  Introi* 
pp.  14— ^17. 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  meekiiess  which  ought  to  diatidgliiali 
the  Ministfsrs  of  the  Gospel,  is  well  defined  and  argued,  wA,  the 
incompatibility  of  a  rigorous  tribunal,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  is  clearly  demonstrated.  Measures  of  meeknoM  and 
persuasion  alone  ought  to  be  adopted,  worthily  to  sustain  the 
feligion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  coercion  and  rigour,  far  from  contri- 
buting to  its  support,  only  render  it  odious.  Nothing  is  more 
palps^le  in  the  Gospel,  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
than  the  benignity  therein  breathed.  In  the  second  chapter,  the 
Abthor  perplexes  himself,  and  entangles  his  argument  by  ad* 
dncing  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  support  of  his  discnssionsi 
A  Tery  laboured  but  untenable  apology  for  Augustin,  is  bfibred 
by  the  Author  in  this  part  of  his  work,  which  only  serves  to  shew 
the  utter  impropriety  of  collecting  precedents  in  favour  of  his 
principle  from  the  dicta  or  practice  of  the  ^  Holy  Fathers,'  nien 
frequently  of  strange  opinions  and  indefensible  conduct.  An- 
gnatin  allowed  of  every  degree  and  kind  of  religious  persecution 
not  extending  to  deprivation  of  life ;  and  this  melancholy  and 
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ftbsurd  jtid^etnunt  is,  irter  all  ihe  nitcmpts  of  ihn  Anttior  it 
modify  and  sotten  ibe  opinions  of  llie  Bisliop  uF  Ni]tpo,  eon- 
si>iciioas  ill  the  statements  and  conclttsions  which  tie  ha«  ftrr> 
nlshcd. 

Loosened  from  his  bondage  to  the  Fathers,  an  unhappy  tai 
i[n[>osed  upon  him  as  a  Rom.tnist,  the  Author  retrains  |>as»essioa 
of  his  Christian  principles,  and  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  wotL 
enters  on  a  trniu  uf  arcfunient  worthy  of  a  hi^ly  eodovred  taa 
virtuous  mind.  A  noljle  eloquence  breathes  through  out  this  put 
of  the  composition,  ami  chives  to  truth  the  animation  that  i&ovb 
it  to  tlw  conscience  and  the  heart.  The  propositian  which  beadf 
this  admirable  chapter,  is  universal  in  its  application,  and  m 
readers  will  not  fail  to  discern  its  direction  beyond  tlw  sttM 
purpose  of  its  present  inlroduotion :  the  sentiments  Which  con- 
stitute its  elueidiktlon  are  of  irresistible  strength  in  t?a<rhm|r  meo 
the  wickedness  and  folly  of  employing  coercion  in  the  service  rf 
Religion.  The  Inquisition,  far  from  contributing  to  tbti  pMstf- 
vatioo  of  tlie  true  belief,  is  only  suited  to  encourage  hypocru^ 
and  excite  the  people  to  rebellion, 

'  Even  if  meetness  were  not  one  of  the  characterirtic  virtae 
the  Christian  religion,  it  neveitheless  ought  to  be  CBteenied  ■> 
b«Bt  means  of  extending  and  preserving  it  in  aU  ill  parity.    Mi    " 
lends  to  aid  truth  in  her  conquffits ;  and  whenever  both  act 
concert,  scarcely  any  understanding  can  resist  their  united 
He  who  poascBGes  the  celeatial  gin  of  sweetness,  makes  the  a 
hra  own,  for  no  heart  is  so  jealoos  of  its  freedom  and  independence] 
not  to  become  its  tributary.     It  is  in  this  sense  I  understand  the  b^ 
piness  Jeaus  Christ  promises  to  the  "  mild  of  heart,"  when  he  tajt^ 
"  they  slialt  posxess  the  land,"  as  a  reward  for  this  divin?  i]aalitf. 
The  tranquillity  with  which  they  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  virtue,  M 
equal  to  the  facility  with  which  thcv  acquired  it ;  for  there  is  do  onr 
CO  unjust  as  to  diirturh  it,  as  Dnrid,  in  former  times,  gave  bs  i>* 
surance.     Monarchs  themselves,   according  to  Seneca,   make  thefc 
thrones  mora  secnre  when  they  found  their  empire  ou  the  prtncipte 
of  mildness. 

'  Quisquis  placide  potens, 

^DDm  in  usque  vim,  servat  innocuas  manns, 
AnimKque  parcit,  longa  perraanaua  diu.  -^ 

Felicis  sevi  spatia  vel  cslum  petit,  J^M 

Vel  IxLa  felix  nemuris  Elyiii  loca.'  "^^f 

*  *  And  if  this  observation  holds  good  in  oil  cases  in  which  k  if  4^H 

tended  to  conciliate  the  aSections  and  opinions  of  mankind  in  ^T^^l 
of  truth  and  justice,  will  it  not  hnve  a  double  effect  in  maintaining  tl^^| 
■  belief  of  religion  i     It  is  therefore  useless!,  or  at  least  difficult  for  tM| 

understanding,  that  is  the  most  independent  pan  of  man,  to  yield  W^^ 
the  impressions  it  is  attempted  to  excite  in  favour  of  the  faith,  if,  1^ 
the  same  time,  its  natural  companion,  the  wilt,  is  ruffled  by  irricatioti; 
la  tills  cose  the  victory  would  be  ideal,  and  the  insensal*  man  whff 
sliould  flatter  bimself  with  thus  having  obtained  one,  irotild  recp  no 
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b  In  welcome  wc  me  BfaliBMelia  tirofaawti  -of  JtofaJ^  tww^ 
■tocniiiiinM  right,  of'  fbrciMf  ■MtKwiiig:<Midi  [irBfgilhig  >lNir 
■  1*  d^ult  of  prudence  ud  Kum  i  let  tbe  AMb«,  wha  tqtmM 
%ioM,  ruinad  Greece,  and  tnnqpIed.uienee.^nderibciri^lC, 
l^ui«  credibility  of  th^dogmuDi  meau,  of  ibafdiaiDtuPHt 
■itfustera  of  a  religion  like  tjiat  of  Je*ai,,C)irvt,'foiipjk>dp%j^ 
ijbed  prindples  and  reqiijriag  a  r^tioptil  wjfrs^^  ¥^.<''ITflF 
ikt  its  respect  and  defence  hy  measiirei  bf' violence  ua  luon^ 
IBT  enlightened  Spaniard  be  found  to  «dM  who, Jealoiii^'l^i 
>'0f  ias  uBtion,  which  having  at  lengA  rctehW  the  'htpdr'Siir 
14(10  chains  of  despotism  are  broketf-anttder' ^itf  tttfe'fnce'af 
hi*  heard  among  m,  ^dll  fail  to  frr^  ttat  Benttt  A  trRMMtiythlU 
i4be  CTOM  of  Jeeufl  Cbrin  occonpmed  bf  uesworftDf  WWM 
•Hfed  embkm  mf  ita  aatfaoritf^f  Ii  thve  ai^  onew  pB^fndiMi  . 
fctmdiacover,  on  tbe  slighteft  reflectivn,  :diat.«<dBbiu*l  whkia 
W^ttte  monatrous  aspect  of  meakoaai.aDpperted  bftanWit'Air 
dMng  honour  to  the  Gospul  and  bumau  reason,  oitiy  de&erves  to 
ijikoe  in  the  boolc  of  MaboineUn  precepts.'  Vol.1,  pp.80 — 33. 
^fiage)  indeed,  are  the  contradictions  discovered  in  tbepro- 
IMI  of  this  tribunaL  It  has  subjected  culpriu  to  an  exainination 
^^tntur^  in  order  to  wrest  from  their  mouths  the  truth  nitli 
|d!tO  their  belief:  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  placed  tliem  on 
ipiflbld  when  they  have  refused  to  commit  a  faiBehood,  not  to 
jpKtevuiIv  to  their  own  sentimenU  and  to  the  truth.  SucN 
Hf  would  he  pardonable  if  a  forced  and  purely  mechanical 
Iji^  WM  Incasing  to  the  Creator  ;  but  if  it  is  the  intention  that 
ijAbxeto  human  actitHU^ — it'tlie  preferable  irorship  is  that  of 
Htltf—i^  it  is  .the  spirit  of  those  who  adore  the  Celestial  Father 
^jnafcct  their  adoration  real,— Wliat  giory  can  result  to  this  in- 
l/tUag  hy  such  outr^Cs?  How  can  he  have  been  pleased 
jBKNie  ofibringB  nutda  to  him  by  the  Iniiuisition  of  ia  many  ua- 
gr  mtinUf  terrified  by  its  threats,  or  exterminated  by  its  rigours  ? 
gj^jamif  andent  Mexica^  were  impressed  with  the  id^  that  thcu^ 
ned  tKeir  deities  by  offering  to  them  the  hearts  of  the  wretchea 
■a  chosen  for  these  horrid  sacrifices,  torn  by  mmo  force  out  of 
entrails.  And,  foorsaith,  do  not  our  Inquisitors  resemble 
tP*  pp.  91— M. 

he  Author  would  not  haT«  commiUad  aoernr^.  jtidge- 
t,  tf  behad  given  tbe  Inquiaiton  tbe  dark^  Me'ilt}(k»omB' 
ton.    Tbe  sentimentB  of  the  precnding  paagag^  'are  aoch 

Kora.  Cap-xii.  1.  "  Obaecro  yob,  fratre^  pernmericordaia  Dv^ 
"" — 'iseOFporavestrabostiam  vimnteiaiana"     "       '     — - 


labile  obsequium  vestrum. 
Ike  caot  cJ  anna  used  by  tb«  Inqsirition  i»  a  aresn: 
fcfidii'With  an  olive^hranch on  the  right  side  ondanai  . 
■tkfc;  and  diia  motto  taken  firDiB  PialaaIxxiii.a&;pkKad. 
^-T,judi. '^    " 


ss 
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A  erery  mind  nbich  error  and  fraud  bave  not  darkened,  BMt 
perceive  and  approve.  Their  strict  accurdaiice  with  tlie  knam 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  with  truth,  will  supply  the  ream 
that  an  enlightened  slate  of  the  public  mind  ever  raises  sbarris 
•gainst  the  pressure  of  intolerance,  and  opposes  so  efTectin  > 
Tesititance  to  the  spirit  of  persecution.  M'herever  the  pbOote- 
Iphyofmind  is  understood  and  cultivated,  the  objects  of  tM 
Vifl  be  left  in  e^iclusive  possession  of  their  ofia  attractions  u4 
evidence  to  find  recipients.  Hence  also  it  has  ever  beentbe 
bufiioess  of  intolerant  estahlisbments,  to  fetter  the  intellect  iiul 
to  prevent  the  improvement  of  man  in  moral  science; — annn- 
.ployment  iu  which  ihc  Inquisition  has  conspicuously  dinis- 
guisbed  itself.  That  external  force  can  never  open  the  and*- 
trtandin^,  or  engage  the  heart  to  receive  principles,  is  ooctf 
dhe  most  evident  of  axioms.  That  it  is  hostile  to  truth  ui 
tnakes  men  hypocrites,  is  not  less  certain.  Instances  of  III 
'following  description  can  excile   in   us   no  surprise. 

'  Examples  are  net  wanting  in  this  tribunal  to  confirm  the  inutiA 
of  all  violent  measures  in  matters  of  religion.  One  of  them  b  enooH 
In  what  happened,  about  the  year  1S34,  with  a  cli^rgyoian  of 
of  6enanet,&  resident  of  Villa  Franca  del  Fanade?,  !n  the  princi 
of  Catalonia.  Whilst  a  prisoner,  und  condemned  to  the  flame..  .. 
fether  with  two  companions,  he  consented  to  be  placed  on  the  hg^ 
rather  than  retract  from  his  errors  ;  but  when  one  of  bit  sida  lA 
jcorched,  and  the  pala  had  become  so  great  that  he  could  tt 
Jonger  endure  it,  be  cried  out  to  be  removed  from  thence,  for  N 
ttas  ready  to  abjure.  He  was,  consequently,  taken  down,  and  tl 
jdjjuring  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  ;  but  fourteen  j-ears  aAerwtcA 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  continued  under  his  termer  errOnO(4 
maxims.  Imprisoned  a  second  time,  and  placed  on  the  bomine  [A 
•■  in  consequence  of  his  havinz  relapsed  he  had  now  no  pardon  b 
expect,  he  Aed  persisting  in  his  contumacy,  as  most  probably^ 
fronld  have  done  the  first  time  if  that  sentence  had  been  like  t&t 
•econd,  irrevocable."  p.  32, 

What  interesting  but  gafling  truths,  what  just  but  poignant 
reproaches,  remarks  our  Author,  ivould  not  the  tribunal  JftiM 
InquisitioD  have  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  victims  it  so  «d- 
timely  immolated  to  the  faith,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  pro* 
nounce  them  ?  lie  has  provided  a  remonstrance  of  this  kinit 
and  supposes  its  delivery  by  a  tortured  suiTercr  at  the  barainf 
place  to  bis  persecutors.  What  indignant  but  jttst  (eeliACt 
What  cutting  but  well  deserved  rebukes  are  conveyed  is  W 
expostulation !  '         -* 

'  What  is  it  ye  require  of  me,  ve  judges  who  thus  d^end  1^ 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Is  it  that  I  renounce  my  own  opinion  ID^ 
acquiesce  in  yours  ?  This  command  might  be  proper  if  it  retted  ritt 
myself  to  change  my  understanding  in  order  to  decide  on  tlie  rvoioi* 
you  comprehend,  but  which  to  me  it  la  not  given  evMM 
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I  my  lips  were  to  pronounce  the  truth  ye  propose  to  me,  and 

tfll  now  I  have  not  known,  would  it  depend  on  ipy  own  will 
ly  sentiments  were  not  conformable  to  my  words  ?    Why  th^n 

ye  force  me  to  mock  your  credulity,  if  ye  hold  my  protests  as 
e :  or  why  should  I  be  perfidious  before  Grod  and  become  ri- 
us  in  your  eyes,  if,  as  prudent  men,  ye  consider  them  as  sus« 
B  ?  If  I  act  with  candour  and  good  faith»  I  draw  -  down  upon 
1  the  inexorable  vengeance  of  the  law;  but  by  making  use 
alicity  and  dissimulation,  I  become  in  your  opinion,  deserv- 
:*  pardon.  As  ministers  of  the  God  of  truth,  how  is  it  ye 
te  increase  his  glory,  by  giving  to  him  as  adorers  the  weak 
>erjured?  Suffer  me  to  tell  you  your  conduct  ought  to  b^ 
lifterent  with  me.    If  I  embrace  error,  because   1  am  dazzled 

appearances  of  truth,  I  shall  be  no  other  than  an  Impostor^ 
it  most,  deserving  of  your  contempt ;  whilst  if  I  embrace  it 
i  full  knowledge  before  me,  I  shall  be  a  madman,  entitled 
vr  pity  rather  than  your  indignation.' 

Thy  opinions,'*  ye  answer  me,  **  deserve  punishment,  because 
ontradict  the  infallibility  of  God  himself  in  the  dogmas  of  re- 
^— But  I  would  ask,  is  it  by  fire  and  sword  these  dogmaa 
ndered  more  credible?  If  the  most  obvious  truths  become 
e  under  the  sensations  of  pain,  will  those  which  exceed  our 
ty  be  then  rendered  more  perceptible  ?    And  even  granted 

am  unfaithful  to  the  Divinity,  is  it  ye  who  are  charged  to 
)  his  cause  ?  May  it  not  rather  be  said,  that  it  is  your  own 
(ts,  and  not  those  of  God ;  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  not  a  zeal 
ligion,  which  impel  you  to  anticipate  his  justice  ?  And  if 
rtue  most  pleasing  ti  him  is  charity,  can  a  holocaust  be  grate- 
him,  in  wnich  ye  so  egregiously  infringe  its  precepts  ?  Who 
B  induced  to  believe  that  ye  pity  my  aberrations    when  ye 

my  ruin,  w^ich,  possibly,  at  a  future  time  I  mi^ht  have  es« 
}  How  is  it  ye  can  feel  an  interest  for  my  salvation,  when  ye 
irt  tliat  time  God  had,  perhaps,  granted  me  for  my  conversion  ? 
if  does  it  suffice  that  ye  should  consider  my  malady  aa  incurable, 
he  Church,  as  a  tender  mother,  never  despairs  of  the  recovery 

children  ?  If  I  merit  death,  because  I  object  to  truth  from 
towing  iti  what  punishment  ought  not  ye  to  undergo,  who. 
Iff  it,  treat  it  with  no  less  regard  thaii  ye  do  error?  Confess 
that  it  is  distrust  in  that  religion  whose  eternal  duration  ye 

forth,  as  promised  by  its  author,  and  not  its  belief,  that  impels 
sustain  it  in  a  niunner  so  foreign  to  the  work  of  God,  and  so 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity.  I  may  perhaps  have 
in  not  giving  my  assent  to  dogmas  it  was  di£Bcult  for  me  to  un« 
ad ;  but  ye  as  ministers  of  a  religion  it  is  your  duty  to  uphold, 
lit  it  by  means  of  terror :  nay,  ye  even  d^ny  it  m  a  solemn 
r,  by  attributing  to  it  a  character  which  only  belongs  to  sects 
id  by  men,  whereby  its  falsity  is  argued.' 
^ase  then,  and  cease,  also,  ye  miserably  deluded  people,  to 
ite  among  yourselves  as  a  triumph  the  punishment  ye  prepare 

constancy,  or,  if  ye  choose,  my  obstinacy,  since  it  has  even 
with  myself  to  deprive  you  of  tnis  exultation.  At  least  spare 
-.  IX.  N.  S.  U 
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to  tlie  Catliolic  religion,  ir^e  really  scet  its  respect  stui  increaw,  ik 
tJionie  ihut  ils  victories  sliould  depend  on  [he  vrill  of  its  enenl 
Itatlier  declare  tliat  it  hasnut  bcun  tht;  rights  of  the  Divinity,  but  I 
law  of  tlie  strongest,  ivhich  ha$  braced  }'our  arm  la  vcngeatice  ; 
tliis  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  gowl,  but  to  aiisiain  hypocritw, 
add  to  their  number.'  Vol.  I.  pp  9i— 99. 

It  cauuot  excite  our  gurprise,  thai  the  atleinjit  t 
tbb  prime  iustrumetit  of  iiiioleraiice  and  cruelty  in  tlie  bai 
ecclesiaslicH,  should  have  awakened  apprehensions  of  dai 
io  the  minds  of  the  peojile  who  were  threatened  nitb  its  terr 
(H-  that  it  has  been  productive  of  popular  disquietude  and  tatni 
Rulers  who  were  prepared  to  sanction  its  proceedin^ 
allow  of  its  emablishment  in  their  kingdoms,  might  we)!  bet 
pected  of  losing  sight  of  tlie  proper  duties  of  their  oflice,  an( 
sacrificing  the  iuterests  of  tlieir  subjects,  to  the  bigoted  capi 
of  arrogant  aud  mischievous  men,  aiming  at  tbe  sole  control^ 
religious  protession,  and  not  scrupling  to  use  the  most  iufam 
means  of  accomplishing  their  detestjible  purpose.  If  wenc 
contemplate  the  most  humiliating  spectacle,  we  may  fiad  it] 
the  servitude  of  monarchs  und  states,  to  the  will  of  a  pri 
usurpation;  all  whose  designs  and  conduct  were  as  much 
|>used  to  the  proper  authority  of  civil  governors,  as  to  the  ri{ 
of  subjects,  aud  the  legitimate  ends  of  the  civil  constituiioi 
nations.  To  permit  the  erection  of  tribuuals  in  their  ctomink 
before  which  their  subjects  might  be  cited,  and  made  to  ex[ 
ence  the  most  rigorous  treatment,  independent  of  their  tu( 
rity ;  und  in  the  character  of  executioners  to  receive  us  culp, 
from  the  hands  of  a  monkish  cabal,  persons  to  whom,  but ; 
such  ghostly  dictators,  they  would  have  presented  tliemselvefl 
natural  and  mighty  protectors,  was  such  a  divestment  ofsU' 
true  glory  of  tlieir  stations,  as  miglit  seem  incredible,  wen 
the  fact  among  the  best  autheulieuted  records  of  past  and 
sent  times.  Among  uieu  in  whom  the  common  leelings 
piinciples  of  human  nature  were  not  utterly  extiuguished, 
was  imjtossible  for  the  spiiit  of  resistimce  to  be  dormant,  when 
the  slavery  of  mankind  to  priests  and  monks,  was  in  the  train  of 
measures,  which  they  saw  in  full  preparation.  Resistance 
frequently  provoked  by  the  reiterated  endeavours  of  tfae 
sans  of  the  Inquisition,  to  sot  up  Its  tribunals  in  the  dL 
countries  of  Europe  ;  but  it  was  most  elTectually  roused  Io 
Low  Ciiuntries,  where  it  was  so  well  directed  aud  so  spirit 
tnaiiitained,  ab  to  produce  the  most  admirable  effects; — dl_ 
which  were  gloriously  visible  in  the  complete  deliveranoe  and 
bertics  of  Holland.  The  following  paragraphs  will  revive  im 
recollection  of  many  of  our  readers,  the  brilliant  beroiuD  " 
played  iu  that  arduous  aud  successful  struggle,  uud  may  tii 
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biy  excite  in  others,  the  wish  of  enlarging  their  knowledge  of 
the  period  to  wliich  they  rel'er. 

*  The  Low  Countries  rebelled  against  Spain,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
same  king  Philip  persisting  to  give  activity  to  the  Inquisition,  which 
had  been  establisned  there  by  his  father  Charles  V.,  though  it  had 
remained  in  a  state  of  suspense,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  also  to  introduce  it  into  Brabant,  where  it  had  hitherto 
been  impossible  to  effect  its  erection.  In  the  year  1567,  he  conse- 
quently sent  inquisitor  Alonso  del  Canto  to  superintend  its  organiza- 
tion, under  the  rigorous  form  the  inquisition  had  assumed,  through 
the  eSbrtB  of  Torquemada.  The  Flemish,  who  till  then  had  lived . 
under  a  constitution  somewhat  liberal,  and  therefore  trembled  at  the 
bare  name  of  the  Inquisition,  seeing;  their  privileges  trampled  to  the 

Keund,  and  their  remonstrances  disregarded,  appealed  to  force  aa 
e  only  refuse  left  them.  All  orders  of  society,  from  the  hardy 
mstic  to  the  highest  nobles  and  clergy,  rose  up  against  the  establish* 
ment,  with  an  enthusiasm  only  equalled  by  the  implacable  hatred, 
irith  which  they  detested  so  monstrous  an  institution.  They  consi- 
lered  it  contrary  to  divine  and  human  laws,  more  cruel  than  the 
matest  tyrants  of  history,  and  an  infernal  invention,  intended  to 
build  up  the  fortunes  of  a  few  wretches,  insatiable  in  avarice  and 
|Bibiti<Hi9  out  of  the  sp^*^  ^^  honourable  families,  and  at  the  expence 
if  .public  happiness.  They  next  proceeded  to  form  a  regular  conspi- 
raey,  binding  themselves  to  each  other's  aid  and  defence,  and  call- 
log  down  the  anger  of  God  and  man,  if  they  laid  down  their  arms 
before  they  had  completely  secured  their  liberty. 

The  Duxe  of  Alva,  Don  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  a  good  sol- 
ii^  but  a  sanguinary  character,  proceeded  to  suppress  this  rebellion. 
It  the  head  of  an  army  chiefly  composed  of  veterans.  The  people, 
inexperienced  in  tlie  art  of  war,  and  badly  equipped,  were  over* 
thrown  in  the  first  onsets,  being  unable  to  withstand  the  impetuosity, 
md  guard  against  the  stratagems  of  the  Spanish  general/  But  nei- 
ther these  misfortunes,  nor  the  atrocious  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
Doke*  on  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  as  well  as  on  the  other  persons 
9t  distinction,  whom  he  oi^red  to  be  beheaded  ;  nor  the  constema* 
Lion  he  spread  throughout  jill  the  provinces,  by  condemning  tbon* 
hmIs  of  citizens  to  the  sword,  gallows,  and  flames,  were  able  to  in* 
i«c«  the  people  to  submit  to  the  Inauisition ;  nor  did  this  parade  of 
fiptence  produce  any  other  efiect,  than  to  confirm  the  idea  they  al« 
reed/  entertained  of  its  cruelty.  Dail^  irritated  still  more,  n^isfor- 
buses  only  added  to  the  courage  of  the  msorgents,  and  they  acquired 
neW  energies,  when  the  heavy  chains  wliich  the  conquered  had  to 
Bftdore,  rushed  upon  their  mmds.  The  result  of  these  inconsiderate 
md  oppressive  plans  of  the  Spanish  Governnaent,  was  the  dismember - 
(Dent ef  the  Seven  Provinces,  which  afterwards  constituted  there* 
[MiMic  of  Holland,  by  which  means  the  then  colossal  power  of  Spatn 
ires  80  greatly  diminished,  and  the  national  character  turnished.' 
^oLI.pp.  117— 120. 

So  peinsb   nil  attempts   to  on^^lave  those  on  whom  God  hes 
set  bis  image,  by  eiuUiiug  them  witb^teason,  and  whom  bt  ota 
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Mj^llotiim  of  the  viU4  iiPDortRnce  of  th^  a|^itftted  qi|Qi|t|ip4$. 
ftk  aeems  duly  itnpressed  With  the  perffoasio?,  timt  4l^  ptl^- 
h  tpcoBiplished  ior  fnen  |)y  our  Lord  Jelfiui  Chriit,  h|l|9 1|0 
•or  Agreeinent  \yit)i  the  salTatioo  deyi«e<|  by  iq^.  f^ 
irilTes;  iik^t  i)iTine  Truth  is  not  a  depositeqo^pmitUiid  to  tbi 
iti^  of  itjs  miaisters,  to  be  bartered,  evep  io  part,  for  peafli^ 
iilieas  for  a  shew  of  unifom^ity.  He  is  not  of  "toe  nomlM^ 
1^  (it  may  bp'well  meapiog  persoos)  vfhp  spend  themfelTei 
il)pfig  at  a  neconciUatioiji  between  light  and  darki)^*  B# 
I  doubt  not,  convinced,  that  a  comprombe,  or,  as  it  Woiil^ 
ip^  be  termed,  a  condHatary  line  of  coodu<^  qo  the  part 
siienraQt^  of  Christ,  is  noting  lesfl  than  tr^uioo  (o  tbdt 
49,  JEtnd  cnielty  to  their  fellow  men ;  that  {he  iogennitf 
k  would  be  employed  in  representing  t]be  c^lBSatemD^  m 
nting  only  to  the  value  of  a  logopna^y,  can  bo  exowet 
Ube  suspicion  of  originatipg  in  the  cr^  of  seeulsurprufffiam 
by  the  supposition  of  tbeextremest  simplicity  of  a  povioe* 
qrdrd,  that  so  long  a^  extrinsic  curcumstaiices  bind  togeibert 
h  same  communion,  tliose  who  know  the  truth,  and  thoso 
|UK>^  it  not,  proCsssed  agreement,  were  it  practicable,  io 
Mirable ;  that  tranquillity  is  a  greater  evil  than  cpntentioD  i 
bat  the  stillness  of  |ieace  must  ever  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
who  ^^  came  to  send  fire  on  the  earth,*'  and  **  not  f^eoct, 

3^  doctrine  of  regeneration/  remarks  Mr.  Bo^j;^  '  mere  ttaa 
mbet  doctrine,  is  vital,  important,  and  espenmentfl':  it,  in* 
rtbe  salvation  or  damnation  of  our  hearen.  If  .wp,  tbttn  (jad* 
■jg  himself  to  his  brethren)  should  be  ofirsdves  ^g^aorant  q^  this 
s~  change,  we  shall  almost  necessarily  lead  others  into .  jenror 


4  « 


jngit.  God  may,  indeed,  sometimes  bless  means  for  an.^d 
-Osntemplated  by  the  mstructor,  but  it  is  a  general  trulli,  mBH^ 
spnot  teach  others^  for  thei«'  good,  what  we  know  not  6ansel]m« 
ii  we,  then,  be  '*  blind  leaders  of  the  blind*"  we  most  jpxpect^ 
,^  wiUi  the  addition  of  their  euilt  upon  our  souls.  If  we,  m* 
«f  being  **  moved  by  the  Holj  Gho^/'  to  teach  sinoers  th^ 
this  only  wav  to  heaven,  either  ondi  this  doctrine,  or  take  paiiM 
prieri  it,  make  it  unnecesstnyf  or  explain  it  tnoa^f^fyft  cam^ 
it  as  a  mere  relative  privilege  confined  to  6aptismf  or  descril^.4t 
jfiy  .n  change  of  religtous  sentimentSf  or  only  a  rMrmatioH^frim 
we  deceive  the  souls  of  those  who  are  committeo  to  our  care*- 
r  a  most  awAil  stumbling  block  in  the  very  threshold  of  their 
ion;-^we  thus  seal  up,  as  it  were,  their  souls  in  mental  blind- 

and  we  thus  ensure  our  own  damnation,  with  this  tremendo^ 
mlstion  of  guilt— God  will  *^  require  their'  blood'*  at  dir 

r  p.  72.  -  .        - 

»  those  who,  with  Mr.  Bugg,  entertain,  upon  this  fondia- 

iS  doctrine,  sentiments  so  just  and  so  serious,,  how  j^aiiifbl 

}9e  ibis  reoollecflion  of  the  .aiiui;f  tboosand  cpngregatiODa  j^i 
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make  immortal  by  the  iUuminations  of  hw  apiiiti  and  the  c 
rounicatioDS  of  his  grace !  So  united  be  the  feeliugs  aad 
sentiments,  and  so  heroic  and  determined  be  the  resistance 0 
oppressc^d,  in  all  cases  in  which  lawless  power  aspires  to 
dominion  of  the  human  conscieDce,  and  arrozates  the  offi 
being  its  judge !  And  such,  while  the  earth  endures,  be  the 
cess  attendant  on  all  the  struggles  and  the  conflicts  io  i 
man  associateil  with  man  contends  for  that  true  liberty,  in 
possession  of  which  alone  he  can  feel  and  aast^ri  the  digm 
uis  nature,  and  pursue  the  objects  of  a  rational  felicity  !  ).i 
sun,  at  every  successive  rising,  be  pouring  his  irradiations  )U 
newly  emancipated  tribes  of  men,  till  all  lie  free ;  and  wit! 
utter  overthrow  of  all  despotic  power,  and  Ihe  extinctioo  ( 
very  name,  may  the  bitter  sorrows  of  the  iiyured  and  oppr< 
cease,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  truth  prove  to  be  tb 
minion  of  happiness  and  peace.  Let  God  arise,  let  his  cm 
be  scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate  him  flee  before  him.    '  ( 

*  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chamber,  O  Prince  of  all  the  kings  0 
^  oarth  ;  put  on  the  visible  robes  of  thy  imperial  majesty ; 
^  up  that  unlimited  sceptre  which  thy  Almighty  Father  hi^ 
^  queathed  thee ;  for  now  the  voice  of  thy  bride  c&lls  thee 

*  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed.' 

{To  be  cofUinuedJ 

Art.  IV.  The  Coumri/i  Pastor  i  or.  Fifteen  Sermons,  Dod 
iPractical,  and  Experimental,  designed  for  Parochial  and  Doi 
Use :  to  which  is  annexed*  A  Funeral  Discourse*  on  the  Da 
the  Rev.  Earl  Gilbee,  D.  D.  By  the  Rev.  George  Bugg, 
Author  of  **  Spiritual  Regeneration  not  necessarily  oonnedd 
'*  Baptism,"  &c.  12mo.  pp.  354.   London.  1817. 

fT^HESE  discourses  are  plain,  serious,  evan^pelical,  sad 
•'-  cious :  and  considering  them  as  designed  to  be  used  ss 
tnonsy  ws  do  not  think  it  any  real  di^ragemeiit  to  th 
saV}  that  neither  in  pnoint  of  style,  nor  orthouglit,  aire  tbc^ 
thing  more  than  plain  and  terious.  The?  treat  the  folic 
subjects  :  The  right  Employment  of  the  lumd— Tlie  Cm 
tion  of  Human  Nature — The  Guilt  and  Mls^  of  f 
Man— The  Nature  of  Regeneration— The  Necessity  of  I 
neration — The  Fountain  of  all  Grace — Satan  vanquiabcd- 
Nature  and  Efficacy  of  Divine  Faith— Hope  resting  on  D 
Truth— The  EfficaejF  of  Christ*s  Love— The  Thrane  of  Gn 
The  High  Priest  of  oar  Profession— The  imporianl  Infs 
The  Christian's  PatCem— The  Believer  oopyiajg  ImlPbtlsr 
This  volume,  though  by  no  means  of  a  oootroTersial  A 
ter,  is  evidently  written  under  the  perpetual  recoDeetioa  s 
important  controversies  which  at  pr  at  rend  tbe  hod 
whidi  Mr.  Bugg  is  a  member.  Wo  are  wfd^  imAoci, 
the  manly,  earnest,  and  magnanimous  mai       in  vrUch  hs  s 
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bis  GonTtction  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  agitated  questions. 
Mr.  B.  seems  duly  tinpressed  vrith  the  persuasion,  that  the  sat- 
TatioD  accoinplished  (or  inen  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  has  no 

Eurt  or  agreement  with  the  salvation  devised  by  men  for 
emselves ;  that  Divine  Truth  is  not  a  deposite  committt'.d  to  the 
dbcretiop  of  its  ministers,  to  be  bartered,  even  in  part,  for  peace, 
biucbless  for  a  shew  of  uniformity.  He  is  not  of  the  number 
pf  those  (it  may  be  well  meaping  persons)  who  spend  them^lvea 
Ul  working  at  a  reconciliation  between  light  and  darkness.  He 
Ufp  we  doubt  not,  convinced,  that  a  compromise,  or,  as  it  would 
perhaps  be  termed,  a  conciliatory  line  of  conduct,  on  the  part 
of  the  servants  of  Christ,  is  nothing  less  than  treason  to  their 
Master,  and  cruelty  to  their  fellow  men  ;  that  the  ingenuity 
9hich  would  be  employed  in  representing  the  diflference,  as 
iwounting  only  to  the  value  of  a  logomachy,  can  be  excused 
Brom  the  suspicion  of  originatipg  in  the  craft  of  secular  pri^^f Mm 
cply,  by  the  supposition  of  the  extremest  simplicity  of  a  novice. 
Kb  a  word,  that  so  long  as  extrinsic  circumstances  bind  together, 
fb  the  same  communion,  those  who  know  the  truth,  and  those 
mho  know  it  not,  professed  agreement,  were  it  practicable,  ia 
Hot  desirable ;  that  tranquillity  is  a  greater  evil  than  contention ; 
and  that  the  stillness  of  peace  must  ever  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
Him  who  ^'  came  to  send  fire  on  the  earth,"  and  '^  not  peace^ 
'•  but  a  iwordy 

'  '  The  doctrine  of  regeneration,'  remarks  Mr.  Bugj^^  ^  more  thaA 

3f  other  doctrine,  is  vital,  important,  and  experimental:  it. in* 
wes  the  salvation  or  damnation  of  our  hearers.  If  we,  then  (ad- 
ilrefsing  himself  to  his  brethren)  should  be  ourselves  ignorant  of  this 
ahrine  change,  we  shall  almost  necessarily  lead  others  into  error  re*- 
qpecting  it.  God  may,  indeed,  sometiaies  blei»s  means  for  an  end 
Mver  contemplated  by  the  instructor,  but  it  is  a  general  truth,  that 
we  cannot  teach  others,  for  thei*"  good,  what  we  know  not  ourselves* 
SiiOQld  we,  then,  be  *^  blind  leaders  of  the  bliud/'  we  must  expect  to 
**  fiiD,"  with  the  addition  of  their  euilt  upon  our  souls.  If  we,  in«> 
■lead  of  being  **  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  to  teach  sinners  this 
pure,  this  only  way  to  heaven,  either  omit  thi.^  doctrine,  or  take  pains 
lb  pervert  it,  make  it  unnecesstny,  or  explain  it  atixx^,— if  we  cob* 
aider  it  as  a  mere  relative  privilege  confined  to  baptism^  or  describe  it 
ipaimply  &  change  of  religious  sentiments^  or  oxily  a  reformation  from 
witSf  we  deceive  the  souls  of  those  who  are  committedf  to  our  care^— 
we  lay  a  most  awful  stumbling  block  in  the  very  threshold  of  their 
salvation;— -we  thus  seal  up,  as  it  were,  their  souls  in  mental  blind- 
pess  ;  and  we  thus  ensure  our  own  damnation,  with  this  tremendous 
accumulation  of  guilt— God  will  *^  require  their  blood''  at  our 
bands !'  p.  72. 

To  those  who,  with  Mr.  Bugg,  entertain,  upon  this  funda- 
|DeD tall  doctrine,  sentiments  so  just  and  so  serious,  how  painful 
tnost  be  ibe  recollection  of  the  man^  thousand  congregations  ui 
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this  Protestant  country,  which,  for  want  of  those  counteracting 
explanations,  those  nice,  and  difficult,  and  yet  absolutely  esien' 
tial  distinctions,  whicli  mi^ht  seem  to  reduce  them  to  a  hami* 
less  consonancy  with  Bible  truth,  are  left  to  receiTe  the  first, 
and  obvious,  or,  as  it  mi&^ht  be  termed,  the  honest  sense  of  cer- 
tain unhappy  forms  !    Under  the  impression  of  Tiewa,  such  as 
we  have  just  quoted,  with  what  an  emotion  of  treiAbling^  and  dis- 
tress must  the  mind  revert  to  the  fact,  that  a  yerv  large  nngoritj 
of  those  for  iivhose  eternal  welfare  the  Church  of  Englancl,  that 
is,  each  individual  tcho  gives  her  constitutions  his  BUppssif 
is   responsible,    are  exposed  to  the  aggravated  disadTantagt 
of  having  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  carnal  mind  agahnt  i 
spiritual  change,  not  simply  undisturbed,  but  actually  combs- 
rated,  by  forms  which  they  are  taught  to  consider  as  tbetlafido^ 
of  the  standard  of  religious  truth  !  That,  to  such  a  mass  of  oar 
countrymen,  what '  should  have  been  for  their  benefit,  is  becone 
a  snare,*  ^  the  light  that  is  in  them  only  darkness/  and  the 
*•  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,*  as  it  is  edited  and  mini- 
stered by  the  Church,  is  rendered,  in  a  peculiar  and  emphatic 
sense,  ^'  a  savour  of  death  unto  death,"  to  the  people  !  But  tie 
rejoice  in  the  hope  that,  by  the  increase  in  the  Church  of  Ed^ 
land  of  such  teachers  as  Mr.  Bugg,  and  the  dissemination  if 
writings  such  as  his,  the  number  is  daily  diminishing' of  then 
who,  when  they  have  duly  subjected  their  infant  tyfisprinr  to  tk 
mysterious  rites  of  the  Church,  go  away  in  their  simplicity  wiA 
the  fatal  persuasion  that  it  is  inyixcf,  as  the  priest  bath  aasan'  , 
them,  namely,  that  their  child  '  is^    indeed,  ^  regenerate;  dot 
^  it  hath  pleased  the  most  merciful  Father  to  regenerate  ihdr 
^  infant  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  for  bis  own  ddU 
^  by  adoption,*  and  that^  by  thelaver  of  reg^'neration  in  baptisim 
^  he  ts  novo  received  into  the  number  of  the  children  ctOeL*^ 
We  would  fain  indulge  the  expectation,  founded,  as  m  flt 
willin?  to  believe,  upon  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  prooiii* 
of  the  Divine  word,  that  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  tki 
destructive  errors  which  at  present  occupy  more  than  thns 
corners  of  this  boasted  land  of  bibles,  from  whencesoerer  Acf 
may  derive  their  support,  shall  be  thoroughly  exploded,  and 
tiling  be  suffered  to  remain  among  us,  whose  tried  efEeot 
Mr.  i).  expresses  it,  ^  to  lay  a  most  awfol  stumbling  blodC'inlhi 
*  very  threshold  of  the  people's  salvation.* 

VV^e  n)ight  make  luimtTous  extracts,  that  would  set  in  a  t0f 
favourable  light,  both  the  judicious  evangelical  spirit  and  As 
miiiisi^rial  fervour  of  Mr.  Uugg's  compositions.  Two  or^tbts 
shurt  quotations  will  be  sufficient  to  corroborate  our  genecai  is^ 
coni;i>e!idaton. 

In  Uie  sermon  en  the  Nature  and  Efiicacy  of  Dirine  WMi$ 
Mr.  U.  remarks,  that 
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meets  and  conies  to  the  Savioar,  for  the  jparpoie  of  obtsipiog 
■ipg.  There  are  three  fake  views  of  raith  not  oncooinion 
C' OS,  which  I  earnestly  wish  to  guard  jour  immortal  soids 
The  one  is,  the  considering  it  as  a  pharisaical  kind  of  na- 
e%ion>  which  supposes  that  m  is  done  for  ui  in  baptism,  aikl 
cent  education :  and  that  nothing  more  than  outward  ddcommy 
leral  respect  for  religion,  ought  to  be  expected,  or  can  be  ex-  ^ 
ed«  The  second  (which,  though  under  diflbrent  views,  is 
bis  same  as  the  former*  with  respect  to  the  Snefficaqr  of  faith 
ictiiVing  principle  in  the  soul)  is  this;  that  everj  ibiog  is  so 
led  tor  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  it  wpuld  b» 
id  derogatory  to  the  perfect  work  of  Christ*  t)  expect,  a  real 
0\fyir\g  change  of  heart  by  fiuth  in  him.  The  third  is  a  wild 
nrised  notion,  of  an  influence  nearly  miraculous,  as  if  soouh 
ke  a  vision,  revelation,  and  instantantaneous  delivei^ce  froq) 
Dgs  of  sin,  were  to  be  sought  for  and  expected.  It  is  the  very 
of  unbelief  to  expect  nothing,  or  to  expect  top  much/ 
—138. 

n  the  view  he  has  given  of  the  ^  efficacy  of  Chriat*^  lore,^^ 
.  derives  ^  an  e^Kcuse  for  a  minister's  earnestness  im  mat- 
f  salvation.* 

1  is  it,'  he  asks,  *  indeed,  become  necessary  Uiat  we  Aotdd  ' 
a  apology  for  being  in  earnest  ?  Do.our  bearers  think  th^we 
ueak  unto  them  smoother  things,  or  in  a  more  indiffiMrent 
I  or  do  our  brethren,  certain  of  them,  think  it  necessary. tp 
our  feeble  imitation  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  asi  w^  uncalled* 
ibition  of  ardour,  or  as  a  proof  of  being  seatous  over  rnu^? 
'*  are  men's  souls  become  of  less  value  ?  or  can  they  be  Saved 
jther  way  than  they  could  be  in  St.  Paul's  days?  Whatf  d^ 
tirs  of  the  Lord  less  dreadful  ?  or  our  atate  by  liatuM'  liisa 
)Ai8  ?  Is  Heaven  less  desirable,  or  eternal  d^th  more  tderaUe  l 
toy  brethren,  has  Christ's  love  lost  its  power i ' Didbe  lay 
is  life,  and  shall  we  cease  to  commend  his  lowei  Did  liur<aiMd 
e.him,  and  shall  our's  be  cold  as  a  ttoiie?'Ar&;&U  FaoVs 
ibours  and  fervid  affections,  to  be  commended,  but  noli  imi- 
Ifniat,  then,  if  we  are  esteemed  enthusiastic,  wpuld  b^  thoiigM 
were  he  here?'  pp.  196, 197*  .  ,t. 

Funeral  Discourse,  vr bich  closes  the  Tolniiiei  is  pt^stwd 
mplicit  (Mr.  Bugg,  we  dare  say,  would  not  think  wm  did 
[osticewere  we  to  call  it  an  expUdt)  avowal  aCCafariiusria. 
circumstances  where  such  an  avowal  coats  nothing^  to  iKe 
lualy  but  is  rather  likely  to  afford  a  graiiflcation  to  aeo- 
Eeelings,  its  value  is  small,  indeed,  to  howemr.  sraeh  of 
it  may  be  supposed  to  expose  him  who  foakes  it.  B«t^  in 
(taUished  Church,  which  shelters  under  one  external  pn>- . 
,  almost  every  variety  of  theological  seatimeDty  and  wtMna 
f,  therefore,  4he  greatest  facility  afforded  for  holdmg^aiul 
^>  things  without  their  nameSf  and  where  a  very  IHlle 
ity  will  suffice,  so  to  modify  the  enundatioQ  of  a  •yataoi 
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as  to  diitble  one  susjiccted  or  accused  to  say,  "  1  know  not  tht 
"  man,"— in  tlie  Clmrdi  of  Knmlanil  we  confiider  the  avonal  of 
Calvinism  to  be  entitled  to  praise,  as  being  a  Hue  of  conduct  il 
unce  manly  and  candid. 

From  tlic  Sermon  above  named,  we  shall  make  our  last  ex- 
tract. 

'  Reflect,  O  !  my  reader  :  think,  O  my  soul,  what  it  U  to  rra&K 
such  a  declaration  as  this, — "  For  me,  to  live  is  Christ !"  'S\ljat  do  / 
know  oFthig?  What  do  t/ou,  tny  dear  reader,  feel,  enjoy,  and  exhibit 
of  this  character  !  Oh,  consider  this  is  the  life  of  the  soul— it  ti 
Heaven  begun. 

'  Do  you  ask.  Hs  EOme  do,Aoui  ^iVf& religion  nill  take  us  toHeavenJ 
How  much  conformity  to  the  world  will  be  admitted  }  how  much  id- 
fishness  or  indolence  we  may  indulge  ?  Oh  !  ihame.  Why  do  yoa 
not  ask  at  once,  how  much  you  may  be  unlike  Christ,  and  yet  be  i 
Christian  !  How  wicked  you  may  be,  and  yet  be  holy  1  How  miserable 
you  may  be,  and  yet  be  happy  ! — St,  Paul  did  not  thus,  O  time-serr- 
ing,  unchristian  souls,  St.  Paul  did  not  thus  teach,  and  would  you  thin 
Icurn  Christ?  He  could  not  be  content,  unless  the  temper— the  raiail 
—the  unwearied  diligence — the  flaming  ardour — the  heavenly-nuDil- 
edness — the  deadness  lo  the  woi Id,  which  were  in  Cbriet,  were  foiad 
in  htnuelf.     Such  was  St.  Paul.'  pp.  32*.  325. 

But  before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  Country  Pastor,  we  o 
fitate  the  dlHiculty  we  have  had  in  attempting  to  affix  a  dele 
nate  meanine;  to  two  or  three  expressions  of  which  he  makes  n 

Such,  for  instance,  as  the  following: 

'  True  doctrines  and  vital  religion  commonly  go  together ;  I 
there  ia  a  too  frequent  separation  of  what  God  has  united,  yife  ot 
discover  an  orlhadoK,  and  sometimes  an  evangelical  creed,  vIh 
there  is  no  genuine  life  of  religion,  and  where  no.soul-reviviogef*  ' 
of  the  doctrines  professed  is  earnestly  desired  or  expected.*  p.  f 

Had  these  terms,  *  orthodox  and  evangelical,'  been  used  oi 
Utively,  we  should  have  passed  the  sentence  as  containing  a  n 
pleonasu),  catling  for  no  remark,  both  word»  being  to  be  unW 
stood  in  their  primitive  sense,  which  refers  them  lo  one  und  Uw 
same  thing.  But,  placed  together  thus  disjunctively,  they  assamc 
the  distinctive  and  cant  meaning  which  their  recent  use  in  thia 
country  has  afiixed  to  them.  Now,  understanding  tlie  lerni 
orthodox,  opposed  to  the  term  evangelival,  as  designating  the 
system  of  the  party  that  manifestly  and  professedly  oppugns  tfa« 
notion  of  its  being  reasonable  '  earnestly  to  desire  and  expect  a 
'  fioul-reviving  efficacy  in  the  doctrines  professed,'  wc  cannot 
understand  the  appropriateness  of  stating  it  as  n  case  of  excep- 
tion, too  freqaently  occurring,  that  an  orthodox  creed  is  fouad 
unaccompanied  with  '  the  genuine  life  of  religion.' 

Again  :  Mr.  Bugg,  in  reprehending  tin  undue  severity  of  re- 
proof, remarks  very  justly,  that  '  The  inie  {lenittot  m  4isaMi- 
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raged,  sinks  in  sorroify  and  ploes  away  in  secret ; — seefiing 
and  enquiring  candidates  for  spiritual  sociality  will  be  detenn^ 
from  joining  the  Church,  &c.'  p.  121.  Over  this  last  plM^atei. 
foiming  the  Churchy*  we  have  paused  some  nu^nients  iu  n. 
ruitless  pursuit  of  surmises  as  to  the  actual  and  defiaite  idea 
resent  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  when  it  came  from  his*  pea  |:. 
or,  of  those  which  have  occurred  to  us,  can  we  fix  upon  one, 
lie  supposition  of  which  is  not  loaded  with  difficulty.  By  the 
'XkMrch,  here,  Mr.  B.  cannot  be  supposed  to  intend  tli^  reajl 
iTisible  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  because  persons  whom  hie 
rould  designate  as  *•  true  penitents,'  and  as  ^  seeking  enqniring 
candidates  for  spiritual  sociality,'  are  such  9s  have  already 
)ioed,  or,  to  speak  more  })roperiy,  have  already  been  joined  to 
lie  Ciiurcb — ^the  mystical  body. 

But  if  by  the  Church  is  meant  the  Church  of  England,  tho 
ihrase — *  joining  the  Church,"  sounds  oddly,  as  intending  the 
rdinary  way  in  which  the  infant  population  of  this  country,  are 
»y  baptism  made  members  of  it ;  nor  does  it  appear  in  what 
aees  such  a  joining  is  obstructed  by  the  supposed  evil  refen^ 
OID  the  context. 

But  are  we  to  understand  by  this  ^  joining  the  Church,'  the 
soming  over  to  her  communion  of  the  difierent  classes  of  dissi- 
lents  by  which  she  is  surrounded  ?  and  does  Mr.  Bugg  mean  to 
ttete  it  as  his  opinion,  that  that  wholesome  branch  of  Christiaii. 
|i|ty — reproof,  so  essential  to  a  ^  godly  discipline,'  is  maintained]^ 
Mid  exercised,  and  carried  eyen  to  such  a  faulty  excess  in  the 
3bttrch  of  England,  as  to  amount  to  an  actual  impediment  ii| 
he  way  of  so  desirable  an  in-gathering  ?  But,  to  be  perfectly 
larious,  should  we  understand  the  phrase  in  the  only  sense, 
ribioh  can  make  it  intelligible  in  the  connexion  in  which  it 
(lands,  and  in  nearly  the  sense  it  would  haye  conyeyed  to  ufl( 
sbming  from  the  pen  of  a  Dissenting  minister,  we  are  faced  by 
liiotber  difficulty.  That  a  clergyman^  not  within  the  bounds  of 
lie  ^elected  circle,  but  upon  the  house-top,  shoi^ld  be  so  incau- 
MHis,  in  such  terms,  directly  to  refer  to  certain,  wholly  unca« 
lOnical,  and  in  fact  puritanical,  arrangements,  which,  by  the  by^ 
mring  almost  inevitably  from  puritanical  doctrines,  tiiBi  a 
ib^yman,  we  say,  in  referring  to  such  arrangements,  should  use 
ID  saving  word,  but  talk  distinctly  about  joining  the  Okurc\ 
x>  9ay  the  least,  does  quite  surpass  otir  ei^peetafions.  At  any 
*^te,  it  is  an  accident  which  well  deserves  to  arrest  the  attentioq 
»f  those  who  are  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  movements  of 
be  times ;  especially  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  extent  to  wbicli 
;ome  of  the  Great  Principles  op  PaoTESTANT  Nonconform 
f  ITT  are  at  present  triumphing  within  the  pale  of  the  Establish- 
nent. 

At  page  277,  it  is  remarked  of  our  Lord,  that 
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<  His  attention  to  nil  tlio  feasts  and  ceremonies  appointed  to  in 
Jews,  shcvtrs  us  his  faithfulness  **  to  him  that  uppointed  him*"  Ci^ 
cumcision,  baptism,  and  all  the  usual  institutions  under  the  Mosiie 
economy  he  regularly  attended  to.  And  the  constancy  with  whid 
he  was  found  at  the  temple  worship,  was  evidence  of  his  sacred  re- 
gard for  the  established  religion  of  those  days/  . 

Our  Lord,  in  his  obedience  to  tlie  ordinances  of  the  Mosrfe 
instit\itiou,  did  uothins:  more  than  honour  by  his  conduct  as  t 
man,  the  appointment  of  that  House  of  which,  as  we  are  tsl^ 
he  was  himself  the  builder; — it  was  *'  his  own  house.*'     lledidl 
indeed,  give  the  most  striking  cvidrnces  of  his  rej^rd  to  fh 
established  worship  of  Jchovali,  in  the  Temple  whicti  crowiol 
(he  choson  Mount.     Oi'  these  rites,  no  Jew  doubted,  (iior  iaderi 
was  there  room  for  controvorsy  on  the  subject,)  that  they  iwt 
of  Divine  autliority.     80  for  all  is  very  plain.     But  does  Mr.  B. 
intenil  to  sugi^ost  to  his  readers,  that  a  good  and  a  solid  then- 
forCy  connects  this  statt^nent  with  such  a  consc<iuet)Ce  as  thii^ 
namely,  that  those  who  would  follow  Christ,  are,  as  a  matterif 
course,  to  ^  pay  a  sacred  regard  to  the  Estiiblishefi  religioa  if 
^  thette  days  ?^   What  vastly  different  things  then  nanst  this  wort 
established,  be  made   to  represent  !     In  the   former  caae^  it 
means  nothing  less  than  the  setting  up  of  a  system  of  obsirf- 
ances  by  a  miraculous  interposition  ;  and  with  respect  to  ncithtf 
the  authority  nor  the  nature  of  which,  any  doubt  could  beenltf- 
tained.     In  the  latter  case,  the  word  established  means  nolhiiK 
more  than  a  particular  system,  selected  from  the  mass  of  ooalr^ 
verted  opinions,  by  a  certain  set  of  men,  themselves  subjected  f 
all  those  influences  which  commonly  direct  the  movements  of  a- 
court ;    and  such  n  (system  passed  into  law,  the  profession  flf  it 
being  secured  at  once  by  bounties  and  by  penalties.      Bnt  Ife 
Bugg,  wc  are  sure,  could  itot  formally  draw  such  an  inferanet. 
Those  wlio  know  any  thing  of  Inmian  nature,  are  aware  into  haw 
wide  an  aberration  from  truth  the  mass  of  mankind  mnyfe 
di*awn  by  the  frequent  use-of  mere  phrases,  which, 'while  Ihif 
])roduce  their  cfTect,  excite  no  attention  that  might  lead  to  exa- 
mination.     We  do  not  therei'ore  think  that  we  overstep  the  Bse 
of  our  duties,  in  making  a  passing  remark  which  .may 
such  needful  examination.     Wc  hope  indeed  our  inte^ty  1 
6arry  us  so  far  as  to  do  the  same,  did  the  fallacy  tend  to  ^Iha 
estahlishinent  of  our  most  favourite  opinions.     We  consider  that 
we  do  a  man  an  injury,  whom  we  mislead  even  into  tkie  inUk; 
and  our  maxim  is,  For  that  which  is  capable  of  being  defindcd 
by  reasons  good  and   strong,  let  nothing  be  advanced 
reasonft  good  and  strong. 
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Art.  V.  A  System  of  Physiological  Botany  ;  illustrated  by  Nine  En* 
gravings.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Keith,  F.  L.  S.  Vicar  of  Bethser* 
den,  Sent ;  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Marr,  Yorkshire.  In  Two 
Volumes,  Svo.  pp.  100*.  Price  £\.  6s. London;  1816. 

npHE  astonishingly  rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
r*-    Arts  and  Sciences,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  iis  to  be 
attributed  mainly  to  the  inductive  method  of  investigation,  in 
which  our  immortal  Bacon  laid  the  basis  of  a  solid  Philosophy* 
"There  is,  however,  another  collateral  cause  of   the  advance- 
laent  of  human  knowledge,   and  which  naturally  arose  out  of 
the  rigid  principles  of  the  Baconian  method ;    we  mean,  the 
dMrwution  of  the  objects  of  our  speculations  into  distinct  de- 
partments.    The  intellectual  advantage  derived  from  pursuing 
such  a'method,  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  mechanical  operations,  by  the  division  of  labour ; 
a  facility  of  research,  and  a  more  accurate  perception  of  trutb^ 
aie  naturally  attendant  upon  the  practice  of  viewing  subjects,  not 
hi  a  confused  mass,  but  arranged  under  certain  classes.     When 
ire   are  pursuing  a  certain  order  of  facts,    with  a  particular 
reference  to  well-defined  objects  of  investigation, — excluding 
aaeh  as  fall  not  immediately  within    the   scope   of  our   re- 
aearches,  not  only   is  the  attention  riveted  more   closely    to 
the    phenomena    which    come    under    our    notice,    but    truth 
is  displayed  to  our  observation,  with  a  greater  force  and 
city.     ^  Science*  (as  Lord  Bacon  has  remarked)  *  is  only 
^tbe  image  of  truth.*     We  may  extend  this  just  observation, 
by  the  remark  that  truth,  when  presented  to  the  mind  in  aD  its 
hiTolved  combinations,  without  method,  reaches  our  intellec-^ 
tsal  faculties  as  so  many  scattered  rays  would  reach  the  optic 
serve,  producing  no  impression  which  bears  a  nice  correspon* 
ilence  with  the  simple  phenomena  of  nature :  but  truth,  when 
Tie  wed  under  a  perfect  distribution  of  its  parts,  leaves  a  well- 
defined  idea  in  the  mind ; — its  rays,  instead  of  being  dispersed 
ia  a  confused  flood  of  light,  are  gathered  into  their   appro- 
priate pencils,  converge  to  their  respective  foci,  and  pamt  a 
aKDtal  image,*  exquisitely  conformable  to  the  actual  object  in 
the  examination  of  which  we  are  employed. 

To  say  nothing  more  upon  the  very  great  advantages  which. 
have  been  derived  from  a  methodical  distribution  of  the  objecty 
of  our  speculations,  in  other  departments  of  human  knowledge^! 
it  must  be  manifest,  to  every  thinking  person,  that  our  disco- 

*  Of  course  we  shall  not  be  understood  as  using  this  word  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Locke's  exploded  theory  of  ideal  images  ;  we  merely 
adopt  it  to  express  the  correspondence  which  exists  between  the 
perception  of  truth,  and  truth  as  an  essence  independent  of  our  know- 
ledge. *  Scientia  nihil  aliud  est  quikm  verUatis  imaoOi  nam  veriia$ 
essendif  et  Veritas  cogn§scendi,  idem  sunt.* 
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yericMi  in  the  physical  sciences  have  been  rapidly  promotal  ■ 
tjiis  circumstance ;  the  iovctitigations  of  phuosophers  hini| 
bjoen  pondqcted,  in  modern  times,  if ith  reference  to  partioih 
classes  of  phenomenal  instead  of  having  b^eeii  pursued  io  ii 
general,  discurbive,  confused  manner  of  most  of  the  aoM 
writers  upon  such  subjects.  Ail  our  researches  iolo  the  U^ 
doms  of  nature  may  evidently  be  classed^  with  conTeoHHi 
under  t\>o  grand  divisions,— the  systematical,  and  theaMlji^ 
cal  methods.  The  artificial  or  systematical  method,  Ica^f 
to  view  the  various  objecU  of  nature  with  reference,  priadpd^ 
to  their  external  characters.  Its  chief  importance  oouMtoii 
/enabling  us  to  arrange  the  materials  of  our  <Mniteni|iliB0 
Into  distinct  families,  so  that  each  individual  object  aq  b 
perspicuously  described,  and  accurately  distinguiahed  finMi  ci^ 
Dtherin  creation.  The  analytical  method^  is  convenutal 
the  constituent  nrinciples  of  mutual  relation  of  the  parli ' 
bodies.  It  leads  us  to  consider  the  aflSutiities  of  SleaHHI 
proportions  by  which  the  particular  conformaUon  of  tteiifr 
vidual  is  determined,  or  the  various  functions  upon 
phenomena  connected  with  its  existeooe  depend.  If 
of  our  investigations  be  matter  endowed  with  organiaatiaial 
vitality,  the  analytical  method  resolves  itself  into  a  pkgMt^ 
cal  inquiry;  by  which  is  meant,  an  investigation  of  ihecsMi 
by  which  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  animated  or  aimpljtf^ 
ized  matter  are  produced,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  gpfi^ 
ed, — involving  of  course,  a  more  intimate  examioatiiMi  rfk 
structure  than  would  be  necessary  for,  or  even  appHcaUetf^iB 
purposes  of  merely  systematical  arrangement. 

In  Botanical  Science  we  have  abundant  proof  of  the  adi 
derived  to  philosophy  from  the  separation  of  these  two 
objects  of  inquiry.  By  the  ancients  it  was  thought  su§ 
treat  of  vegetables  in  the  mass,  wirhout  pursuing  aay  W| 
definite  line  of  inquiry.  Hence,  their  individuml  chsrsflHI 
their  functions,  their  properties,  their  medicioal  Tirtocs,  Aa 
iiabitat,  were  all  blended  together  in  one  rude  desoruHiSBti 
is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  (however  Taluable  may  h 
the  incidental  information  which  we  desire  from  their  waW 
very  little  has  come  down  to  modern  times  from  these  asiW 
source  in  the  form  of  scientific  discovery,  t^wtawuiticmt  b 
tany  was  a  science  in  its  very  infancy,  so  late  as  the  middbd 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  for  the  first  ideas  which  deserve  tbsif 
pellation  of  Botanical  arrangement,  were  communicated,  stM 
pcripd,  almost  cotemporaneously,  by  Gessner  in  ^witsciM 
and  by  Cssalpinus  m  Italy.  Vegetable  p^tJi|liM  |MI 
(0  have  been  almost  uncultivated  until  a  ceqtujry  laler^  )»l^  l|f 
oouDtryman  Dr.  Nehemiah  tirew,  ;  [  Alarf;  "^^l^lnUlb' 
Bolognese,  reaped  the  first  fruits  of  a  i  i  jvb  HI*  HljPCSjSt' 
an  abundant  harvest.     Since  the  tin  d^bllglUl  M 
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uralists,  ^tiat  a  prodigious  fltock  of  phytolo<^cal  information  hiis 
leen  contributed  by  the  labours  of  Bonnet,  of  Du  Hamel,  of 
Gheriuer,  and,  still  more  recently,  of  Mirbel,  of  Humboldt,  add 
if  (our  own  countrymen)  Knight  and  Ellis! 
-  In    pursuinsi^  our  studies   in  uny   pirticniar  department    of 
Miencp,  to  whichever  of  the  two  gi*eat  bmnches  aboTe-mentioned 
fhr  faculties  may  be  applied^  we  shall  find  much  to  interest  U8. 
ik  knowted|3^   of  a  science,  systematically,    is^  no  donbt,  tbe 
|t9t  acquisition  in  point  of  order  ;  since  it  is  by  this  method 
llone,  that  we  can  either  ourselves  become  acquainted  with  thin 
hidividual  characters  of  the  objects  of  our  study,  or  communis 
Itote  our  ideas  to  others.    Much  of  the  power  and  the  wisdom 
hf  the  Creator,  is  necessarily  unfolded  to  our  view,  even  whfeli 
Mir   contemplation   of  his  works  is  limited  to  their   extetnal 
MPnformation,  and  their  more  obvious  characters.    Physiolog^- 
\M  science  is,  however,  a  pursuit  of  a  still  higher  and  mote 
Minified  order :  while  engaged  in  the  investigations  to  i^hioti 
il  conducts,  we  enter  the  great  laboratory  of  nature ;  we  lift  the 
l%il  which  hides,  from  the  merely  general  observer,  her  tnore^ 
MNeret  and  refined  operations  ;  we  ga^e  upon  the  eicquisite  lAft- 
Mlfnery  by  which  she  is  preparing,  unseen,  the  fairest  of  ftffc 
HMs,  and  the  most  delicate  of  her  dresses  ;  and,  If  we  are  ChKs^ 
lllaii   Philosophers,  we  shall  ever    rise  from  sach  intettestiii^ 
NMBCDlations  (not  with  a  vain  conceit  of  the  self-ageocv  of  mttt£ri<it 
dnses,  but)  deeply  impressed  with  the  all-pervadmg  iustion  tff 
§M  Invisible  Hand,  which  arrays   <<the  Idles  of  the  field** 
Mth  a  greater  glory  than  Solomon's,  though  <Mhey  toil  noty 
f«  neither  do  they  spin  !"  >» 

There  is  yet  another  decided  advantage  which  we  derive  ftbm 
j^hysiological  pursuits,  and  which  is  not  to  be  reaped  from  k 
laerely  systematic  knowledge.  Pursuits  of  tbe  laWer  class  moflr^ 
Hatnediately  lead  us  to  contemplate  the  objects  of  ntiture  fk 
ttleir  individual  characters ;  in  Botany,  e.  g.  it  is  the  diflkrento 
Mhkh  we  trace  between  two  genera  or  two  species,  wtiUfk 
IMches  us  to  distinguish  them  from  etfch  other.  InviesC^tiMit 
df  the  former  description  lead  us,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  mof& 
Enlarged  view  of  nature,  to  the  recondite  analogies  wfafleh  elXiM 
iMween  individuals  far  removed  from  each  Other  in  Chb  sys^- 
flmtical  arrangement,  and  difTering  widely  in  their  external  cfhu- 
Meter.  We  cannot  but  observe  a  similarity  of  functions^  df 
laws,  of  properties,  and  of  anatomical  structure,  which  Vmlkn 
together  individuals  which  we  might  scarcdy  have  imagined  tb 
fee  connected  by  any  common  chain  ;  nor  are  these  physioIogicM 
Undogiea  confined  to  a  correspondence  between  tire  objects  of 
imy  one  department  of  nature;  they  at^  more  or  leas  to  be  tftfcdfl 
-fcetl^oen  many  of  the  works  of  creation,  wiricli,  in  other  respect*, 
mrm  separated  from  each  other  by  distinct  lines  of  demarcation. 
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<  indeed,  a  most  amusing  part  of  ihe  science.     We  shdl  pt 
buv  readers  some  examples. 

It  eaniiot  have  escar)ed  the  most  cursory  ohewver, ' 
'vegetable,  in  he  genera!  slruciu  re,  has  n  considcraHe  ( 
'  ponrfence  ttiih  a' living  aiiiiiial.  The  Irtuik  (at  its  ml^ 
Itoorls)  is  its  body;  the  i)ark  is  its  epidermis;  the  ligtieoD* 
'  ler  is  its  flesh  ;  the  lubys  and  sap  vessels  which  abound 
laternal  structure,  are  tlie  arteries  aiid  the  veins  by  wlws 
fclrxjulation  of  the  vital  principle  is  carried  on  to  the  Kd 
extremities,  and  by  which  tlie  secretions  uecessaty  (if 
growth    of   the   inaividual,    are  conveyed   to  the  app^ 

gnrts ;  while  the  leaves  subserve  the  purjiose  of  lungs^ 
le  organs  by  which  the  plant  inhales  the  ffisei  essentnt 
existence,  or  throws  ofT  those  which  are  aii^erabun<!ant.  ' 
is  the  general  resemblance,  as  to  orgnliizaiion.  Prom  tf 
{Tular  habits  of  some  species,  we  might  he  attnost  lerf  I 
elude  that  plants  are  endowed  with  sensibility.  Tba  H 
lUy  of  the  Stylidium  glanduIosKm,  and  of  the  delicftteJVI 
shrinking  from  the  rude  touch  of  the  intrtider.  Is  timlfl 
every  body  ;  nor  less  so  is  the  sing^uiar  contrsCtrou  of  the" 
dular  hairs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  rarlous  kinds  dt  J>i 
(Sun-dew).  The  most  remarkable,  hotreter,  of  the  W 
jilants,  is  the  curious  Dionseti  Jttundpnla    (Venus'B  Vtf< 

*  A  flat  ntid  samewbat  circular  process  (issues)  from  the  i 
the  leaf,  tvhich  ia  radical  and  sumewliat  hattle-dore  diapej,  ■ 
listing  of  a  midrib,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  oiid-rL 
leaf,  and  of  tivo  ellipiicnl  lobes  strongly  toothed  at  Ae 
givinj;  it  a  $ligbi  resemblance  to  a  stccl-trap  with  the  wtngB  #11 
ITiis  liorular  appendage,  from  which  the  specific  moieift 
11  derived,  is  so  highly  irritable,  that  if  it  is  but  t(nicli«d  1 
point  of  any  fine  or  sharp  instrument,  or  if  an  insect  bu|  a^g 
It,  the  lobes  immediately  collapse,  as  if  eager  to  seize  their  ff 
detain  the  insect  captive;  so  tliat  it  resembles  a  trap,  m  i 
lusbeehcompared.  not  only  in  ionn,  but  in  function.  (V«diJ 

Many  other  instances  of  the  existence  of  k  vit*I  p 
bearing  all  the  characters  of  sensation,  might  he  broogl 
ward,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  adducin«^  th«t 
susceplibtlity  of  the  Hedysarum  yyrans  (the  Movin|r^ 
This  curious  Indian  plant  grows  upon  the  banks  of  the  € 

*  Its  leaves  are  temate,  the  middle  leafit  being  largerj  an^ 
l*ral  leafit  smaller.  All  of  them  are  in  perpetual  modon  ^ 
down,  sometimes  equally,  and  sometimes  by  jcrlcs,  but  wittiti 
noison  between  each  other ;  the  motion  t»eing  alvays  the  moatl 
and  the  most  rapid  in  the  lateral  leafits.  If  their  motion  ist* 
rily  suapended  by  grasping  them  in  the  hand,  iht y  quicken  k 
the  haad  ia  removed,    as  if  to  mtike  up  for  lost  tune,  and  blh 

,<  leiuine  ihmrodgtii^  vekwily.    Tlui  Buwemeiit  does  not  dtpa 
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1)m  application  of  any  external  stimaluSy  because,  it  tiikeft  pleat ^alike 
^y  day  and  by  night,  in  the  dark  and  in  the  iight^  ao4  required. oidy 
i  very  warm  and  fine  day  to  be  affected  in.  the  best  style;  the  J^ves 
Rxhibiting  then  a  sort  oF  tremulous  motion  in.  addition  to  that  allj^y 
becribed.  Such  is  a  phenomenon  that  touzzles.and  astohisb^^^X^ 
^holder,  ^nd  still  remains  inexplicable ;  but  whic|i  pirtidpatei  mQf9 
Bf  the  character  of  anhndl  spontaneity,  than  any '  othet  mpvemi^t 
bitherto  observed  among;  vegetables/'    Vol.  Il.ipp.  46f/'465. 

A  singular  and  beautiful  instance  of  irritability,  presents  itoelf 
»  our  notice  in  the  well- named  plant,    Impatiens  noU^me-tan^ 

Er^  (tile  Yellow  Balsam,  or  Touch-me-not) ;  a  vegetable  which, 
ugh  not  a  very  common  native  of  Britain^  is  a  sufficiency 
liliar  acquaintance  in  our  gardens.  If  the  turgid  capsules  be 
.o«iched,  even  befin-e  tlie  seeds  are  matured,  they  manifest  their 
delicate  susceptibility  in  an  instant;  the  valves  contract witb  a 
farce  truly  surprising,  and  while  in  the  act  of  coiling  up,;  pVb- 
eot  the  seeds  to  a  considerable  distance.  Some  of  the  spedes 
if  Granesbill  (as,  ErodiuMmoschatumf  E/cicu^ariun^y  8i,c.) 
irasent  us  similarly  elegant  instances  of  providential.  ()e- 
(i^,  in  the  curious  eonirivance  by  which  the  ir^itjihiUty  of.  the 
i^iihi  is  made  subservient  to  the  dispersion  of  the  s^ds.  The 
eeds  of  this  ^enus  are  each  inclosed  in  a  vessel  furnished  with 
h  irritable  appendage  or  tail,  which  has  tue  property  of  coBtragt- 
itf  iDto  a  spiral  by  dryness,  and  of  lengtheuing  by  moisture. 
^hen  the  heat  of  the  seaf^on  has  matured  tlie  seeds,  tiiese  i^pe 
cndages  contract  like  a  spring,  detaching  the  ripened  germp 
nom  theparent  stem.  The  various  changes  in  tlie  bumidiiy.of 
MB  Atmosphere,  cause  this  susceptible  memliraiie  to  becoipe 
lore  or  less  relaxed,  and  thus  the  seed  is  actually  locomotive, 
pd  continues  its  wanderings  till  received  by  some  crevice  or  de- 
irleflston  in  the  soil,  fitted  to  become  the  nursery  of  a  new  in^ir 
Waal! 

'  Our  Author  shall  furnish  us  with  another  exquisite  example 
f'lbe  susceptibility,  we  had  almost  said,  the  sensation,  of  plants, 
fUicb  at  the  same  time  brings  to  our  notice,  one  of  ihe  most 
muttfuT  contrivances  by  which  the  reproduction  of  the  ape-* 
ies  is  effected.  No  admirer  of  nature  can  have  f trolled  ,alo/ag 
lie  fields,  without  observing  how  |>usily  the  insect  tribe,  Is.emr 
ilOTed  about  the  blossoms  of  planis.  Many  of  these  little ^re^ 
sellers,  whether  in  quest  of  food,  of  hoiiev^  or  merely  of 
iinasement,  are  the  instruments  by  which' the  farina  is  bruaheil 
QDm  the  anthers,  and  scattered  over  the  stigma ;  t^ius,  while 
nrfcing  in  the  cowslip^s  bell,  or  in  the  tube  of  tbejiboeysucklf^^. 
biey  are  assisting  functions  e^ential  to  the  inaturity  of ;  the 
beds.  Few  persoiis,  however^  suspect,  that  some  flowers  er^ 
urnislied  with  the  ineand'  of  /orci&Zj^  detaining  the  insect, 
mill  tbis'aaxiHarv  office  has  been  performed ;  after  which,  they 
Vol.  IX.  N.  S.  X 
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have  tlie  power  of  rpleaainp;  thrir  little  prisoaer.     TliU  ix  it 

siri^ilsr  structure  of  Arintolochta  Clematitis,  (ComiUon  Biifl 

■  WWI,)  K  native  of  Britain.  'J 

*  The  corolla  of  thin  flower,  whicli  is  tubulnr,  bul  lenn tnatioc  ■ 

^  wards  to  a  ligulate  limb,  n  infiatcd  into  a  globular  figure  Ett  ibe  M 

^  The  tubular  part  i«  iucernaliy  beset  with  miil'  hairs   pointing  iM 

^  wards.     The  (,'lobular  part  contains  the  pietil,  which   consritsttM 

'  of  a  germen  uiid  sligmii,   loftelliec   with   the  eurroiiniling  atuH 

But  the  stamens  being  shorter  than  even  the  germen,  cannot  ■ 

'  charee  the  pollen  so  as  to  throw  it  upon  the  Blignin,  as  the  dm 

-Uani^  always  upright  till  after  impregnation.     And  henco  wjdl 

some  additional  and  peculiar  aid,  the  pollen  must  Decewarilf  I 

down  to  the  bottom  of  the  flower.     Now  the  aid  that  nHtarebsl 

.Jaiahed    in  this  caser  is  that  of  the  agenc}' of  the   Tipula  f««W 

.sist  a  small  insect   which  entering  th  e  tube  of  the  corotla  in  (]M(I 

Iioney,  descends  to  the  bottom,   and  rummages  about  till  it  beflfl 

tjuiie  covered  with  pollen ;  but  not  beia^;  able  to  force  ^j^uB 

again,  owing  (o  the  downward  position  of  the  hairs,  whifS^^^I 

to  a  point  like  the  wires  of  a  mouse  tr^,  and  bemg  soQl^^^^| 

ticnt  of  its  conlinement,  it  brushes  backwards  and  ^^^nj^^^l 

.      every  corner,  till  aller  repeated)}'  traversing  the  stigma,  R^pi^l 

j^Mrilh  pollen   sufficient  for   its  impregnation ;  in  conH-^wmcr  ^41 

MHhe^'oifr  sovn  begins  to  droop,  and  the  hain  to  shritik  In  tke  Mtj^ 

H  itBAe,  feting  an  taoj  passage  for  the  escape  oj  the  imect,'    VSH 

■  .pp.  3o:i,  351'.  ■ 
H  *'  None  of  the  invest  illations  of  (lie  pltysiological  liot«nisl  am 
H  to  bu  more  ditficult  and  intricate,  lb.iu  those  which  art!  dun 
K  to  the  explanation  of  the  excitability  of  tlie  ve^etjble  sbrira 
B  In  somt  cases,  as  tve  have  seen,  mi-re  contact  » itii  ibe  gluM 
H  %airs,  or  irritable  memhruDe  of  the  plan),  is  a  suHicivni  »t)lM 

■  -Sor  the  prodnctlon  of  the  moat  stiikinir  phenorctna.     Tltesen 

■  tppear  to  approach  most  nearly  tn  ine  Dervoiis  ncttou  upon 
I  'animal  system,  and  would  almost  induce  us  to  believe  (hrt  vd 
I    tables  are  endued  with  sensation  as  ivell  as  vliuliiy.      loM 

V  tile  greater  number  of  instances  of  vct>;etahle  susceptibilltiiii 
■*  jflimediatR  excitin»  euuse  is  light,  or  teiiipcrulure,  or  liUiBiH 

■  these  stimulate  the  ]dnnt  in  proportion  to  their  degrees  of.  m 

V  sily.     Here,  the  manner  of  action  is  either  vUemical,  or  tnaj 

■  ■  uical,  and  is  much  more  confuruiable  to  the  chaiiires  prodSM 
K   unorganized   mailer  when    operated  upon  by  siuillnr  clffl 

■  stances.  Temperature  and  humidity  doubtless  prndticeg 
W  cfTecIs  cbieQy  in  a  meclianicat  way,  by  the  various  ite^iH 

■  tension  or  relaxation  of  the  vegetable  Ubre.     The  preseDM 

■  libsence  of  li^llt,  combined  with  the  atiovu-iuentiune^  caosq 

■  jtroduciive  of  a  great  nuinher  of  ]>hciiomeDa  principally  tu 

V  teferred  to  chemical  agency.  Dnring  the  darkness  of  Ihc'iul 
W  the  numerous  tribes  ol  plants,  as  well  as  of  nniniab,  sinli  J 
^  repose.    Tl^e  great  Ltiiitii^us  has  even  vcutur^  ^lo  t^y 
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jeHatip  (nm  ^\a(ih. Umg» uveg«tabit Pit fh^rs&lM  with  lio)pi4  - 
va^v;  tsd'  the  mouth  of  tlua  aatural  amphor*  is,  furniabed.witi^.'  , 
1  iD^ai^iiscMua  lid  or  oolyptni,  opening  on  one  side,!  SoiiM    . 
irritenhi^e'iancifuny  imag'ined  that  a  veg^tdltle  CftmjviitM.auat^i . 
D- the  atrAeture  of  th^  cuncentric lay^n  in  the  tioriiQutftl-WXiw-  - 
>&'abd  -trunks  of  trees.     It  has  been  ufged.^at  l^e8f,tk>mb'i 
ikiedyfeonfo^  to  the'axia,  the  excess  .being,  attrijbuted  to  tb«t  ■ 
nnta'  cctibfa'  of  th^  san  on  that .  part  pt  the  Monk,  .nhieh  facet  ^ '  - 
dMineilfllait, '  Tliis,«i!ectiJiiis^9,thjpught. 
'talte  lunuHnitly  itriking  and  unifona  to serre  a>  a  sort  of  compan, 
bf  ivhich  the  bewildet-ed  traveller  might  fafely  steer  his  cptirae,  eren 
it  tils  recesses  of  the  mdst  extensive  forest.     But  if  this  Were  the  fact, 
irvould  tertainly  proTe  tobe  oneof  themostincommodioiu.conpaues. 
that  ever  was  invented.     For  if  the  traveller  must  undergo  the  latMur 
of  ciiUhig  down  a  tree  every  lime  that  he  may  want  to  know  his 
(^parings,  it  is  to  be  believ^  that  tie  vill  soon  become  tired  of  .hi| 
Iqstrumeht  of  obserratiori-'  Vol.  I,  p.  i30. 

1  Du  Hainel  has  shewn  that  tliis  fanpied  qteru^kmotZ-laur  Um  no> 
■SHtencfl  id  fact,  but  ihattheecceDtripity  bf.tbeligneovs  Um»' 
hktifft'tirunk,  depends  upon  tbe  position  of  the  branohefl,aJ)tl  of  tlie     - 
hiHtta^root^,  me  excess  belDsal  way  a  9n;th4ts4de.ii>  whicb'tht    • 
tMwtttbnrTsliment  is  deriv^    Possibly  a  moradmsive indication 
^th^  South  may  bie  derivedi'roiii.theaspect  of  afield  orripeneft 
^rn."  Bonnet  has  remarked  that  when  the  swollen  grain  bowi- 
down  the  stem,  the  inclination,  is  not  accidental,  but  is  nore  or 
leM  directed  to  the  South- 
One  mora  quotation  shall  cjose  our  a]las)W>  to  the  analogies-' 
.Which  subsists  between  the  inventions  of  man,  and  the  phetra^- 
'teena'spoutaneoiisty  exhibited  by  the  vegeCable  tribe.     It  n^Mtes - 
to  the  possibility  of  forming  a  Floral  Calendar.,  by  obaervia;    .; 
itbepiiiecise  season  at  which  certain  changes  take  pt»ce:iaiadt- 
SidniU  spiles  of  plants.     This  idea  t^as  suggested  by^Linnstiftt 
Int  we  fully  agree  with'^Ir,  Keith,  that  (however, ouriouBtbcK 
fiteta  may  be,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  vi^w)  a  natioOi  uuist  ha  • 
ia  a  VeH  low  state  of  relinenieot  w^lf  has  not  .better  method* 
of  n^giinling  the  operations  .^ependant.  upon  (he  progretsof. 
tbe  seasons.     He  sensibly  remarks, 

*  AKhough  alt  plants  produce  their  leaves,  flower  and  fruirwuinally, 
jr^t  they  do  not  produce  them  at  the  same  period  or  seasoik>:>'<  •  But  a  - 

Seat  rnanr  circumstaoces  nill  always  concur  to  sender.  4e  tinw  of 
e  unfolding  of  the  lenves  some  what  irregular. r  •• 'LinnKus,  .who 
inatituted  louie  dbaervatioos  on  tlie  subject  about  tiifi  year  1350*  with'   . 


aTiewtihiedytoailcertaih  the  time  pcoper  for  tbe^pwing.oJtBarleyln  , 

'        r^rdcd  the  learmg  of  tlie  Itirch-tree   as  beiqg  tbe  .D^ 

n  for  that  graU,  a  ndre  commended  the  institu^on  flf  .sitnibtr. 


IS  with  respect  to  Other  sort^  of  grain,  upan  tOQ  ground  of 
its  great  JmpoitaBce' to  the  husbandman^      But,"Iiowever  plaosiblf  .' 
th«  rule  thus  suggested  may  he  in  appearancei  and  bowerer  pleasing  . 


fas  Keith's  t^finfem  of  Pkyniohgicfd  Bofamy. 

oWfter.  Indeed,  somp  of  the  most  sensible  of  <  plii 
ual  i<j«tniin«nts  have  i)ee»  constructed  upon  ll  veft  nrincip)*. 
The  hygrometer  is  an  instance  hi  poinl.  I'ht;  most  tfertcAlefif 
thece  iDstriimenls,  is  tliat  which  hMS  been  constructed  by  Major 
Kater,  from  llie  heard  of  an  Indian  f;raB«,  the  Andropagon  ««• 
torlum  ftmuted  AndmpayonJ^  which,  ffoni  iisxero  ut  perfrct 
dryness,  to  the  saturation  hy  moisture,  tnists  around  its  owa 
axis  ten  or  twelve  times  -.*  if,  therefore,  one  end  of  the  beard  be 
fixed,  and  the  other  be  attached  to  an  hides  pointing  to  a  cir- 
cuwrerence  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts,  we  have  Iba 
enoriuouBscale  of  lOOU  or  1-200  degrees.  Human  skill,  bn"- 
cver,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  llie  e\iBtenee  of  a  Tenable 
weafher-fraire  ;  and  yet  ne  can  scarcely  subKribe  implkitly  U> 
all  the  tcJiDwing  assertions  : 

"  The  opening  or  shutting  of  some  flowers,  depends  not  so  miicb  oo 

die  action  of  the  stimuhis  of  light,  as  on  the  existing  state  of  the 

I  Utno«p|ierei  and  hence  their  opening  or  shutting  betokens  <;Iiao|;e. 

[  If  the  Siberian   SoivthislU  QSonc/ius  SiftiWcusf]  shuts  at  nighi,  the 

I  Ensuing  day  will  be  fine ;  and  ir  it  opens  it  "ill  be  cloudy  and  nm- 

ft  the  Afiicaii  Mariguld  (^Togetes  erecta"]  shuts  after  seveu  o'clock 

in  the  morning,  rain  linear  at  hand.     And  if  the  Catnoivuttu  wmi 

^  E(/ie  Corn  Bimi-aieed,^  Caieitdutajiuviatilii  ]^C.pUn''ali«f  vte  pfvauna 

I   (be  Small  Cape  Marj/gold,']  or  Anagallis  arvetut!  [the  Scmxiet  PtM- 

k  wernHl,'}  are  even  already  open,  they  will  shut  upon  ibe  apprMu:h  at 

pun,  the  last  of  which,  IVoni  its  peculiar  susceptlbilitj',  hiis  obtained  llia 

.   iamaof  the  Poor  Mnn'i  JVeather-glasi.  Vol.  II.  p.  416. 

:  were  inclined  to  pursue  these  accideutat  analofirs. 
between  the  productions  of  art  and  the  spontancoiui  results  of 
I  unassisted  nature,  we  niii^ht  amuse  our  readers  with  a  tbouuail 
f'sopular  examples.  DlontBU  miucipultt  (Vunus's  Fly-tnp)  hat 
f'  Deeii  before  quoted ;  this  curious  plant  i«  not  only  au  «xa«i(>lB  of 
I  irritabtlily  analogous  lo  itic  nervous  atleclionR  ai  MlJmalld 
,  ^ing^,  but  the  very  madiiutry  by  whith  il  eutrnpa  tlie  vmmaij 
[  jfiy,  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  a  rat-trap.  The  Norlh  AW 
L  ^pc■aa' Saracekia purpurea  (the  lE>urpIeside  saddle QowefJ,tuB iH- 
I  jfjeaves  furnished  tvitli  an  aiioumlous  appen(taj>;osoiuowbnfuBid>  - 
,  shaped,  foriiiing  an  artificialbuckel  adaptud  to.  contaiu  wiUar. 

tiepenthe.f_ftiitiU<tti>na  {lliii  Ceylaa  Pitclier-plant)  it  -I'.l 
I^Bportively' imitative.     From  the  end  of  the  Waf  issu    - 

h 


n  the  liygrometric  propi 

the  Mysore  counlrj-)  tn  iw 
I   first  brought  to   Snglond  in 


•curious. plant  (the  Oobeena  Hoolou  of  the  Mysore  counlrj-)  in  '*"   /■ 
'i'Atiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.     It  was  first  broi    '  •--■■■- 

i8f)G;*but"tlie  mechanical  coiistructiiin  of  the 


■  jliiuch  improved  by  Mr.  Jones,  Optician,  Charing  Cross.  Mm. 
t     t  Throughout  this  article,  wherever  either  the  Scientific Wt?i« 
I^Trivial  name  has  b«en  omitted  by  our  authw,  wc '"  Ve  inserted  It- 
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ledUilp  from.v?hicb.b»]Dg8  a  w9«^ttUePitoAtft%  filled  with  liippid 
iva^;  'and  the  mouth  of  tliia  natural  amphora  is,  furnisbed.witt^. 
im^braiiac^us  lid  or  oalyptra,  openings  on  one  side !  Some 
nrilerahaVe'fancifuny  imagined  tbfit  tLveg^taJkle  <c^»^^9«f  ,exiali|r 
D^  the  stricture  of  the  concentric  layers  in.  the  horiypntal^eotioi^. 
ofi  the  trunks  of  trees.^  It  has  been,  u;'ged. (hat  t|]|e8f^4i^iwtt/t.  r 
siriiedy  l^nfoto  to  the  axis*  the.eHcess.b^ing.attrijbiitffcLUi^^  * 
gmtor  actibb'  6f  th^  sun  on  that  .part  pf  the  :|r,unk.  ,whieh  faces  ^ '  • 
tbe'tn^tldlatt;  '^  This  e^ectlha^  ^e^.  thi^ugbt . 

I  to  be  siil&cie^itly  strikitig  and  unifonn  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  compass, . 
bywhich  the  bewildered  traveller  might  fafely  steer  his  cparse,  even 
in  the  recesses  of  the  m<tel  extensive  forest.  But  if  this  were  the  fact, 
it  would  certainly  prove  to  be  one  of  themoit  incommodious,  cofiipiuies. 
that  ever  was  invented^  For  if  the  traveUer  must  undergo  the  labour 
of  cutting  down  a  tree  every  time  that  he  may  want  to  know  bis 
birarings,  it  is  to  be  believ^  that  he  will  soon  become  tired  of  .his 
iijstrumeht  of  obseryatipn'/  Vol.  I.  p.  330. 

•:  Du  Hamel  has  shewn  that  this  fanpied  iverMfJonai^aw  banna 
uisftence  ill  filet,  but  that  the. eccentripity  of.  the  ligneous.  Uy«ra/ 
fai  the'trunky  deneiids  upon  tbepositibn  of  the  branches,  and  of  the 
ksMttttj^'rocfti,  Qie  Excess:  beingalways.  90  ,tbat  side  .in  which  4h%    ■ 
ooathbiitlshment  is  deriv^  jPossibly  a  mora  decisive  indication 
0f  the'South  may  l>e  derived  frop  th^  aspect  of  a  field  of  ripened 
tern. "  fionhet  bas  remarked  that  when  the  swollen  grain  bdwa- 
down  the  stem,  the  inclmation.  is  not  accidentali  but  is  more  or 
less  directed  to  the  South. 

One  more  quotation  shall  close  our  allasioiis  to  the  analogies - 
which  subsists  between  the  inventipqs  of  man,  and  the  pbeno^ 
toena  spohtaii'eoasly  exhibited  by  the  vege(able  tribe.    It  reliJtes ' 
to  the  possibility  of  forming  a  Florai  Ccklefidarf  Jby  observiag 
the  piiteise  season  at  which  certain,  changes  take  place;  ia-  indt- 
Sridudl' spates  'of  plants.    This  idea  was  suggested  by.linnsaa; 
bvt  we  fully  tigree  with  l^r,  Keith,  that  (howew:er.  ourioua  these 
bets  rtiay  b'e^  in  a  philosophical  point  of  fi^w)  a  natioQi  must  be 
1»i  a  VeW  low  state  of  refinement  w^ich  bas  aot  .blotter  methoda 
of  regiiratihg  the  operations  ^dependant,  upon  the  progresaof 
the  seasons.    He  sensibly  remarlfs,.    . 

*  Although  all  plants  produce  their  leaves,  flower  and  frttir«nnnally» 

yet  they  do  not  produce  them  at  the  iHime  period  or  season* •;•.• « But  a 

great  many  circumstances  will  always  .^oi^qur  ta  render  tbe  time  of 

,2ie  unfolmng  of  the  leaves  somewhat. i^reffular.«***Linneus,  .who 

instituted  some  bbservations  on  the  siibj^ct  4^ol^  tbp  year  k7SQ$  with' 

view  Idiiedy  to  as^ertai^'  the  tim^  Pf op^i*  foe  (he  i^pwmg  ,q1^  Bar]ev  in 


its  grea%  dRnportance  to  tRe  hlisbandnuinr  ^   But,  nowever  plausiblp  .•. 
the  rule  tlMis  suggested  mkj  be  in  ag^Mranosi  joad  however  pleasing 


■» 
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it  may  be  in  contemplation,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  ever  mttdl' 
attended  ^to  by  the  husbandman  ;  because  nature  has  furnished  him  ■ 
with  indications  that  are  still  more  obvious,  in  the  evidence  of  hk 
own  feelings,  as  well  as  perhaps  more  correct ;  as  all  trees  of  the  same  • 
species  do  not  come  into  leaf  precisely  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the- 
weather  mav  yet  alter  afKer  the  most  promising  indications.  •  •  •  •  The 
flowering  of  the  plant,  like  the  leafing,  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  temperature  induced  by  the  returning  spring*  as  the  flowers 
are  also  protruded  pretty  regularly  at  the  same  successive  periods  of 

the  season Plants  exhibit  as  much  diversity  in  the  warmth  and 

length  of  time  necessary  to  mature  their  fruit,  as  in  their  flt>nde8cence  ' 
and  flowering.  •  •  Sach  are  the  primary  facts  on  which  a  Calendarhm 
FlorcB  should  be  founded.    They  have  not  hitherto  been  ver^  ni*' 
nutely  attended  to  by  botanists;  and  perhaps  their  importance  is  not ' 
quite  so  much  as  has  generally  been  supposed  ;  but  they  are  at  any 
rate  sufficiently  striking  to  have  attracted  the  notice  even  of  savages- 
Some  tribes  of  American  Indians  act  upon  the  very  principle  sug* 
gested  by  Linnaeus,  and  plant  their  corn  when  the  wild  rium  bloomst 
or  v:htn  the  leaves  of  tlie  Oak  are  about  as  larse  as  a  sfuirrePs  ean^ » 
The  names  of  some  of  their  months  are  also  designated  from  the  state  < 
of  vegetation.     One  is  called  the  budding  month,  and  another  the 
flowering  month  ;  one  the  Strawberry  monUi,  and  another  the  Mul-  ■ 
berry  month ;  and  the  autumn  is  designated  by  a  term  signifying  the 
fall  of  the  leaf.     So  that  the  French  revolutionists  were  anticipated, 
even  by  the  Indians, .  in  their  new  names  for  months  and  seasons.* 
II.  pp.  4f49— 453. 

(To  be  concluded  im  our  next  Number,  J 


Art.  VI.  An  Essay  on  the  Chemical  History  and  Medical  Treatmetit 
qfC4dctdous  Disorders,  By  Alexander  Marcet,  M.  D.  F.R.S.  &c. 
ice.  pp.18].     London.  1817. 

^fHE  theory  of  calculary  concretions  constitutes  a  subject  as 
-"  well  of  philosophical  curiosity  as  professional  interest;  a&d 
as  suofa,  may  witli  propriety  become  a  topic  of  our  investigation. 
It  is  indeed  right  that  inquiries  of  this  nature  should  he  made  in 
some  measure  general,  were  it  only  that  the  circulation  of  know- 
ledge among  the  profane  and  uninitiated,  is  calculated  to  keep 
the  profession  from  indulging  an  indolent  satisfaction  with  that 
kind  and  measure  of  science  which  has  been  acquired  during  the 
years  of  {)robationary  stiidies.  This  feeling,  although  far 
from  being  universal,  is,  we  fear,  by  no  means  very  uncommon ; 
'  4iid  it  would  probably  be  more  prevalent  and  opepative  than  it 
actually  is,  were  it  not  that  the  ignorant  practitioner  runs  the 
risk  of  having  his  lack  of  information  detected  by  hisr  better  in- 
formed and  more  inquisitive  patient.  We  would  ever  deprecate 
unprofessional  interference  with  practical  medicine,  au  art  which 
can  only  be  taught  and  acquured  in  the  school  of  actual  expe- 
rience; bntin  the  view  we  have  just  taken  of  the  question,  it  n 
perhaps  u  well  that  the  intelligeofc  portion  tt  the  pnblio  sheuM 
^ain  a  littla  faiaigfat  into  the  lavfs  oT  Uvkig  e^teooe.    Were  it 
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fle^  it  would  not  he  practicable^  to  extinguish  (he  spirit  of 
'  that  has  gone  abroad,  and  all  that  the  medical  man,  who 
.  to  pc'pular  uistruction,  can  do  in  his  own  defence,  is  to 
are  that  he  himself  be  well  armed  at  every  point  of  the 
tl  compass. 

Questions  which  obviously  present  themselves,  as  directly 
in  the  subject  of  the  work  before  us,  are,  first,  Is  au 
existence,  to  be  attributed  to  tlie  stone  or  gravel  r  8e- 
,  What  is  the  precise  nature  or  chemical  qualities  of  these 
eous  substances?  Thirdly,  In  what  manner  are  they 
:ed?  And  lastly,  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  way,  is 
ne  operative  either  upon  the  concretions  themselves,  or 
he  complaints  they  produce  ? 

symptoms  by  which  the  presence  of  a  calculous  concre- 

any  part  of  the  uriuary  organs  is  indicated,  must,  in  some 

re,  vary,  both  according  to  the  nature,  size,  and  form  of 

ncretiou  itself,  and  according  to  the  particular  part  in 

it  is  lodged.     The  bladder  is,  however,  the  most  usual 

in  which  these  substances  are  found,  and  in  that  case,  the 

denoting  its  existence  are,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently 

ivocai.     It  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 

)us  complaints,  that  they  arc,  for  the  most  part,  accom- 

1  by  less  derangeuient  in  the  general  health  than  is  pro* 

by  the  same  quantity  ot  local  irritation  occasioned  by 

caui»es.     .This    mark  of   distinction  is  especially  dwcft 

}y  Dr.  Heberden,  and  it  is  ol  much  use  to  recollect  it  when 

the  practitioner  or  the  suflerer  feels  any  hesitation  in  de-> 

upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  disordered  state.     Into  the 

il  symptoms  which  the  stone  and  gravel  produce,  we,re-> 

from  entering  further  ;  our  object  relates  rather  to  the  phy« 

ical  and  pathological,  than  to  the  surgical  part  of  the  in«> 

atiou. 

kat  then  are  the  constituent  principles  and  chemical  com* 
)n  01  those  concretions  that  are  so  olten  found  in  the  uri- 
organs  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  body  ?  Since 
slry  has  been  so  successfully  ap]>lied  to  the  purpose  of  as* 
aing  the  nature  and  quahties  of  animal  secretions,  the  urine, 
Tse,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  secretions,  and 
*  which  undergoes  considerable  alteration  in  sev€ral  mor- 
ites,  has  more  especially  excited  the  attention  of  theanimo- 
cal  philosopher.  In  determining  how  far  the  morbid  con« 
ns,.  which  constitute  stone  and  gravel,  answer  in  their  qua- 
and  ingredients  to  the  >  matter  from  which  they  have  beep* 
y  regariled  as  precipitates,  the  composition  of  the  fluid  iir 
dlthy  state  becomes  a  matter  of  particular  interest.  Ac-, 
ig.  to  the  most  modern  and  accurate  analysis,  it  is  con* 
^d  of  water,  acetic  acid,  phosphate  of  lim^y  phonphvitQ  of 
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c  Bcid,  benzoic  acid,  albumen,  urea,  resin,  tniiniiieon 
plios|)liate  ol'  Buda,  plioKplujIe  'if  amaiintia,  inumts  of '  an 
nia,  nnd  aiilphiir.  In  lite  eoumeraliuii  uf  the  above  iHgrv^irirt^nti  ^»• 
it  will  be  seen  Ki&t  four  of  ttiem  are  marked  with  ilulic  1)1  < 
ten,  andtbey  ofh  tlitis  designated,  inastnucb  an  urinary  r : 
tboufrb  posse^in^  a  great  divfraily  of  esj^ence  and  ciur. 
ore,  fur  tbe  most  [>art,  more  prominently  murked  by  onvormn-nto  -tc> 
of  ibe  above  principles.  Tbe  tbllotviiig  is  a  division  of  llttvcff  ^ 
Cii  11  cretin  [IB,  widcb  was  proposed  some  time  since  liv  Dr.  Wo"Wr  .I* 
laston,  (o  (vhom  our  present  Aullior,  Or.  ItUh-et,  aiknowlflif^fk^f -pr 
himself  to  be  very  greatly  indebted.  Ist  Sobeelian,  ane,-,9tt»£ 
lilbic  calculi,  composed  of  uric  oxyd,  or  urate  ot  atumonia.  2  Lmii 
Fusible  calculi,  made  up  principally  of  tbe  pbosphait!  of  KmH  1o 
and  tbe  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  3d.  BoboS  .t 
earlb  calculi,  wUich  are  formed  almost  exclusively  of  ()bus[AMl<i«c>c 
of  lime.  To  these,  the  most  comnioidy  obsL*rve<)  cnlcali,  t  ^ittst 
W.  adds  tilt  mulberry  calculus,  so  named  from  its  landed  rtmaan  b 
blance  to  tbiU  fruil,  and  which  calculus  is  a  compound  maufBoa  I 
of  oxalate  ot  lime.  Dr. Monro,  jun.  Inn  ill  iiliililii  n  iidiiidwwl'iiifi 
into  live  classes;  (be  Hi-sl  inelltding  those  that  are  chiefly  famno^  'y, 
ofuvic  acid  and  urate  of  ammonia;  the  Gecoiid  such  as  conacv^  ^ 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  fdiospbateof  ammunin  andmoc  t>tr^ 
nesia ;  ifae  third  (ur  mulberry  calculus)  composed  of  on alatJ^l a  3C^ 
lime  aod  silica ;  the  fourth  containing  a  portion  of  urate  pf  •  la  ^ 
iDOiiia  ;  and  the  fifth,  includitt^  suoli  a»  are  constituted,  lor  lol  ^J 
most  part,  of  Bsubstauce  which  has  been  named  tbe  cystic OKO'  a«>' 
Tbe  following  is  the  account  which  Dr.  Marcet  giveaof  ^o  a^** 
sevcrnl  kinds  and  species  of  these  concretions. 

*  The  guhitiinces  hitlierto  discovered  in  tirlnarv  calculi,  by  ibclj  TC*' 
bours  of  chemjcul  philosophy,  ate  as  follows.  Lilhic  of  nriei  oi-ii*" 
photphate  of  lime,  ammoniaco-inagnesiim  phosphate,  OsUislftscC^ 
lime,  Cystic  oxyd.  To  which  enumerstion  may  be  added  a  -b  I»^ 
aUe  proportion  of  animal  matter,  connecting  and  cemeniingsni  >  " - 
Otlier  ingredients.  U  very  seldom  happens  that  these  6ubrtmic»»»=»<»»*J 
ist  singly,  and  in  a  Btate  of  perfect  purity  in  urmmy  concrTOaJO"*^** 
yet  Bome  of  th em  generally  prevail  in  a  sufficient  degree  In  iinpl»*T"f***  * 
the  calculi  a  peculiar  character.  And  when  the  mixture  is  sudd  k  ^?"f! 
preclude  theappearance  of  any  characteristic  form,  1  wimU,  Iq  o  c»i  **^ 
pliance  with  Dr.  Henry's  suggeition,  assume  this  c;..  -    ■•-** 

the  distinguishing  qurtlily  of  an  ndditiona)  Bpe»;li,s  pi  >  '^ 

tions      Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  differeiit  kintl^  '"i* 

euli  may  be  arranged  under  the  fcllo'wir'i  heads,  viz.  '  . 
cuius,  fid.  The  bone-eurth  calculus,  pftincipally  consts'in;;  11 
phaie  of  lime.  Sd  The  amrtifmiaca-tnagnesian  jihoiphatc.  or  i. 
in  which  this  criple  salt  obviously  prevails.  4  th.  TheAfjjfi- 
lus,  consisting  ot  a  mixture  of  the  two  former,  isifrftt-i-l- 
•alcutus,  or  oxalat  of  tune.    5tb.  Tbe  eyttk  c  ' 
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^  bj  Dr.  WoUvton  cjHM  osjd.    TtfiV  Tlw  4lM»^ 

or  coQGKCion  composed  of  nrq  or  more  dHfarentipc* 

«      i2<     \n  akemgto  layen.    8th.  Ttte  compound  e^laiiifm^  ijjie 

111        ji  which  are  so  inttmfttely  mizedt  m  not  to  bt  ■eMrdUf 

ut  chemical  analytiis.    9lh»  Calculus,  from  the  prgstatf  g^uni^ 

lUhic  cftkuli  ami  the  eardiy  phos|>liatefiy  are,  «i- we  hii?« 

lifaited,  the  must  commonly  found  ;  and  next  Is  tlicie^  in 

eney,  are  the  mulberry  calculi,  which  are  easily  knowo  liy 

Uackiflb  colour,  and  irregalar  mulberry-ltke  shaM.  >  The 

c^cukis,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent-  of  all,  has  more 

ppewranoe  of  a  common  stone ;  it  b  brown,  and  smooth,  eecl 

,  and  io  general  lias  a  8-Attened  oval  fi^re,  while  the 

y  phosphates,  which  comprize  the  bone  earth«  the  aeimoei- 

ian  ])ho8phate,  and  the  fusible  calculi,  and  which  ak^ 

in  frequency  of  occurrence  to  the  lithic  concretions,  aire 

ttsnalty  found  of  a  greyish  white  appearance,  and  of  a  kaa 

structure, 
will  presently  be  sceii  that  medicinal  substances,  wbkh 
with  a  view  to  dissolve  these  concretions,  or  colrecl 
y  to  increase,  have  a  very  different  effect,  as  applied  (o 
li  of  different  component  principles ;  it  consequentlv  bar 
an  object  of  solicitude  on  tbe  paK  of  the  oiedioal  pra- 
',  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the  particular  aubataece 
which  he  is  endeavouring  to  bring  his  medicines  to  bear. 
0  tbe  patient  discharges  gravelly  matter  or  small  fragroeiKa 
one,  these  ought  therefore  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  chemieal 
inacion  ;  and  these  testa,  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
ical  science  and  oianiuulationa,  are  managed  with  nuch 
arative  facility.  We  shall  present  onr  readers  an 
gad  account  of  Dr.  Marcet's  section  on  thi^  liead.  Sup- 
you  Iiave  a  fragment  of  stone,  which  you  conceive  to  be 
up  pnncipally  uf  the  lithic  or  uric  acid,  expose  it  to  the 
of  a  blow-pipe,  it  will,  if  thus  formed,  imme<liately  blacken, 
a  smoke  of  a  strong  cliaracterislic.oduur^  aud  gradually  be 
med.  UiHiu  auoSier  fragment  of  the  same  concretion, 
in  a  glass  vessel,  seme  caustic  or  pure  alkali,  and,  by  ike 
ion  of  heat,  it  wlU  dissolve  speedily.  Lastly,  try  another 
le  of  lithic  calculus  with  a  drop  of  nitrio  acid,  and  upon  the 
cation  (rf  heat,  the  lithic  acid  will  disappear.  The  calculi 
%  are  composed  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  are  to  be  ascer- 
d  in  the  following  manner ;  Pour  muriatic  acid  upon  the 
hate  of  lime  calculus,  and  the  concretion  will  soon  be  die- 
It  may  be  identified,  too,  by  its  first  blackening  before  |he 
D  of  a  blow-pipe,  and  soon  afterwards  becoming  white^  but 
iidioatingeven  a  disposition  to  fusion,  unless  a  very  intense 
be  applied.  The  ammoniaco  magnesian  pliosphat  iseapa- 
f  solution  in  mitriatio  acid,  even  witii  more  facility  than  the 
^L.IX.N.S.  Y 
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obs«fter.    Indeed;  some  eHhe  di  ow  philMjAi 

cat  iotftrumeDts  ba^e  beea  e<fii8tn»  «  «  i  very  principk 
The  b3fgroiiieler  is  an  instance  id  points  11m  moat  oelicale^ 
tbete:  instrumentSy  is  that  which  is  been  coBsli^iieted  by  M^ 
Kater,  froin  Uie  beani  of  an  Indian  grasa,  the  Amdropogotitm 
iorium  ^tmitted  Andrvpagfmjy  ^bich,  fronf  Itevere  of  pcHb 
dryness,  to  the  saturation  by  moisture^  twiete  unmnd  its  tf 
axis  ten  or  twelve  times  :*  if,  therefore,  one  end  of  tbebtsril 
fished,  and  the  other  be  attached  to  an  index  pointing  to  aril 
cumferencie  divided  into  one  hundred  equml  parte«  we  haft  I 
enormous  scale  of  1000  or  1200  degrees.  Hnmian  akill»  hi 
ever,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  exiatenee  '<of  n  Tegetdl 
weatber-|ir>c^ ;  and  yet  wo  can  scarcely-  aabacribe  implndfi 
all  the  following  assertions : 

*  The  opening  or  shutting  of  some  flowers,  depends  not  so  mscki 
the  action  of  the  stimulus  of  light,  as  on  the  existing  state  sf  I 
atmosp}iere»  and  hence  their  opening  or  shotting  betosens  ciMi 
If  the  Siberian  S(mhthistle  [^SotiJnu  Sibirievt¥J  abutaatn^i 
ensuing  day  will  be  fine;  and  if  it  opens  ft  wiH  be  clmidy  madwi, 
If  the  Afiicau  Mangold  [^Tagetes  erectal  shuts  after  eeven  sA 
in  the  mornings  rain  is  near  at  band.  Aod  if  the  CumnAwtlmt  siWi 
l^theCarn  Bind-'ooeed,'}  Calendula JluviatiUf  X^C^pkrmtiiufmmftm^ 
the  Small  Cape  Mar^old,"]  nr  Inirjjirffif  flnrrafi p-  Qhn  l?caJirfP' 
pernetl^']  are  even  already  open,  they  wUl  shut  upqa  the  appnaAi 
rain,  die  last  of  which,  fbom  its  peculiar  susceptibiUiy,  bus  obtaisili 
nameof  the  Poor  Man^s  Weatner^glau.  Vol^ll.  p. 446. 

If  we  were  inclined  to  pursue  these  acoidtatal 
between  the  productions  of  art  and  the  frp^rlanrtm 
unassisted  nature,  we  might  amuse  onr  riders  watli  a 
popular  examples.  JDioHcsa  nuuicipubi.  (Vepiua*aFlyi-lnp)A 
been  before  quoted ;  this  c;unous  plant  ii|  opt  only  nn  rimm^ 
irritability  analogous  to  the  nervous  afifectioaa  of  niuMri 
beings,  but  the  very  machinery  by  wlycb  it  etUmpn  Ilia  ua* 

fly,  bears,  a  striking  similarity  ta^i.ratrtr^P*  .TheKorthil 
rican  Saraceiiiapmrpurea^  ^tbe  JEfurplesidie.  8adcUc^^fr}bp 
leaves  furnbbed  with  an  qn^Tint^im  spir^ndsKnuiminiihttfi— 
shaped,  forming  an  pr^'fifiVil  ^ut7^f t  adapttirt  tflt  tmntnin  wt 
yepenthjffijfii^tillatoria  (the  Ceylon  PitcfaMsiduit)  k  atill « 
sportively  iiiqitative.    Prom  the  .eqd  of.  ibeleaf  mmum  •  ds 

*  See  an  mteretting  memoir  on  the  hygrometric  proparticBrf' 
curious, plant  (the  Ooheena  Hooloo  of  th^  MxiPlV-  ^^^^^OSf)  ^' 
Asiatic  Researcheit  Vol.  IX.  It  was  first.  brAi^t  Ut  .TiMilwi 
1806 ;'  but  the  mechanical  constructidn  of  the  inatrumentntl 
much  improved  by  Mr.  Jones,  Opticiaoy  Charing  Cross.  Jtrv.     . 

t  Throughout  this  article,  wherever  ehh^  the  ScfentiScsr 
Trivial  name  has  been  omitted  bj  our  autbt"        'lunm  iancati' 

•  ■    .  ■ 
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tto  flilMtMic6»  called  bj  Dr.  Wolhttoo  qradd  osjcL  7di»  Tin  i<Mr» 
maiing  calcirius,  or  coQcretion  coiiipoted  of  two  or  more  diferent  ipe* 
ciesy  arranged  in  alternate  layen.  8Ui.  The  compound  calcului,  ibe 
ingredients  of  which  are  to  intimatelj  vixe^t  as  not  to  be  aeparaMo 
w^hout  chemical  anal^iiis.    9llu  Calculus,  from  the  prostate  ^aiid«' 

The  liihic  calculi  and,  the  eartliy  phos|rfiatefliy  are,  ail  we  have 

.  above  hinted,  the  mnsi  commouiy  found  ;  ami  next  to  tlieee^  in 
frequency,  are  the  mulberry  calculi,  which  are  eaaily  known  hy 
tlieir  blackiab  cobur,  and  irregular  mulberry-ltke  shape.  Vhe 
lilbio  calculus,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  of  ail,  has  more 

'  the  appearance  of  a  commou  stone ;  it  is  brown,  and  smooth,  aail 

~  uniform,  and  id  general  has  a  flattened  oval  figure,  while  the 
iftrthy  (diosphates,  which  comprise  the  bone  earth,  ihe  ammooi- 
peo  magnesian  phosphate,  and  the  fusible  calculi,  and  which  are 
Heart  in  frequency  of  occurrence  to  the  litbic  conci*etioBs,  am 
IBore  usually  found  of  a  greyish  white  appearance,  and  of  a  ksa 
compact  structure. 

It  will  presently  be  seeii  that  medicinal  substances,  which  are 
ipiven  with  a  view  to  dissolve  these  concretions,  or  cohrect  their 
<ciideiicy  to  increase,  have  a  very  different  eflTect,  as  applied  to 
ioaleuli  of  different  component  principles ;  it  consequently  bof 
«Qme9  an  object  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  oiedioal  pre- 
jMriber,  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the  parUeular  aubstaiice 
iipeo  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  bring  his  medicines  to  bear. 
\Vlieo  the  patient  discharges  gravelly  matter  or  small  fragments 

-  of  stone,  these  ought  therefore  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  chemioal 
examination  ;  and  these  tests,  in  the  present  i:ii proved  state  of 
dieroical  science  and  maniuulations,  are  managed  with  much 
comparative  facility.  We  shall  present  our  readers  an 
jibridged  account  of  Dr.  Maroefs  section  on  tbi^  head.  Sup* 
puse  you  liave  a  fragment  of  stone,  which  you  conceive  to  be 
made  up  pnucipally  of  the  litbic  or  uric  acid,  ev|>ose  it  to  the 

.  flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  it  will,  if  thus  formed,  immediately  blacken, 
emit  a  smoke  of  a  strong  characterisiic.oduur^  aud  gradually  be 
comnimed.      Upou  auoSier  fragment  of  the  same  concretion, 

.  poor,  in  a  glass  vessel,  some  caustic  or  pore  alkali,  and,  by  -the 
•ddition  of  heat,  it  wiU  dissolve  speedily.  Lastly,  try  another 
particle  of  litliic  calculus  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  and  upon  the 
application  of  heat,  the  litbic  acid  will  disappear.  The  caJcnli 
vrhich  are  composed  of  tlie  earthy  phosphates,  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  following  manner ;  Pour  muriatic  acid  upon  the 
.plioapbate  of  lime  calculus,  and  the  concretion  will  soon  be  dis- 
^v^..  it  may  be  identified,  too,  by  its  first  blackening  before  the 

j^sMoe  of  a  blow-pipe,  and  soon  afterwards  -bebomiog  white^  but 
4ioi  indicating  even  a  disposition  to  fusion,  uidess  a  very  intense 

.rheat  be  applied.    The  ammoniaco  magnesian  plipsphat  iaeapa- 
Jilo'of. solution  in  mticiatio  acid,  even  wiUi  niore  facility  Ihao  tho 
V0L.IX.N.S.  Y 
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ptiosiihat  of  lime  calculus,  and  Its  animonii     il  oas  ntll  k- 

come  disengaged  by  (he  lieat  of  a  lilovv-|,ipc,  le<iT>H|^  tlie  rem^B*^ 
ioe  pltospliBle  of  magnesia  opaque,  and  suaceulible  of  nn  ioipB"^ 
feet  fusion.  Tlie  fu^iible  citlciilus  is  easily  (listin^isbod  wh 
■ubjec'ted  to  llie  Rame  of  a  blon-pipe,  by  melting,  bubbling  a 
and  running  into  globules  of  a  pearly  ap]>earHnce.  Tbis  alMT 
readily  disfiolved  by  acids,  and  esjiecially  by  tbe  diluled  muria 
acid.  'I'he  mulberry  calculus  is,  as  already  stated,  for  the  n 
part  suRicieiitly  e^sy  of  detection,    by  its  external   chan    ' 

*  Its  most  obvious  chemical  character  is,  to  swell  out, 

*  exposed  to  heat,  and  to  expand  inio  a  kind  of  white 
',  resccnce,  wliict),  when  brought  into  contact  nilh  paper,  »l 
<  trith  ihejuiceof  violets,  and  slightly  moistened,  turns  its 
This  calculus  does  not  indicate  much  solubility  by  trwl 
either  tho  acids  or  alkalies.  The  cystic  valculus  is  flistingnil 
able  by  its  peculiar  waxy  appearance,  and  by  its  peculiar  « 
when  heated.  This  concretion  soon  yields  both  to  Ac'ids  i 
alkalies. 

Such,  then,  are  the  concretions  most  commonly  obse 
ahout  the  urinary  organs,  and  such  the  mode  in  vr\ 
several  constituent  principles  may  be  best  develojwd.  Tbeft 
are  one  or  (wo  others  noticed  by  Dr.  Marcct,  of  a  «ui  gmrrii 
kind,  hut  which  are  si>  uufrequent  in  their  occurrence  ae  to  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  V\'e  shall  therefore  proceed  to  advert 
briefly  to  the  quo  modo  of  their  generntion.  The  more  cwn- 
inonly  received  notion  respecting  calculous  formations,  is,  tint 
they  are  precipitates  from  the  urinary  secretion,  in  coiiseipience 
of  one  or  o(her  of  the  several  ingredients  of  which  nriiie  if 
formed,  either  becoming  disproportionately  increased,  or  inordi- 
nately diminished,  and  thus  forming  insoluble  coid|iou»iI4, 
which  are  precipitated  and  retained  instead  of  being  dUcliiiigtd 
The  late  Dr.  Austin,  however,  in  a  very  inifenious  (rcntiw  n 
Stone,  published  in  the  year  1701,  contends  for  a  dilfereni  tbeorf 
of"  citlculary  concretion.  This  writer  conceives,  *  '1  ■'  '!"• 
'  proximate  cause  of  the  disease,  or  stone,  does  not  t.\ ■ 
'  uriniferous  vessels  of  the  kidney,  or  in  llie  fluid  seen 

*  them,  bnt  tn  Ike  coats  and  glands  of  the    several 
'  through  which  the  urine  passes.'     In  sujtport  of  this  ;< 
be  alleges,  tliat  mucus  reudily  forms  stone  out  of  the  Im 
that  stones  are  found  within  tlie  cnuts  of  the  hluddor,  :iii 
pdustate  gland  where  tbe  uririo  has  oo  access.     Irrii.itut.  ti 
cited  in  the  bladder,  he  remark';,  causes  stones  to  be  geticnUitl 
there,  and  as  incrustations  are  formed  upon  foreign  kuitic:.  in  th* 
bladder,  so  are  they  also  in  the  mucous  glaudg  antl  memliniiiet 
in  othfr  parts.      Dr.  A.  makes  use  of  other  arguments  to  esta- 
blish his  assumption,  but  we  have  extracted  thotie  that  ap|>i.*ar  to 
Hstho  most  fbrcibk-.     We  cannot  Uelp  espressiDg  iiuri>nii',  thei 


sent  aathori  .Dr.  Maroet,  does  not  eotiac  ja^a  the  qjpifstioii, 
iiodu$  operandi  of  dalculoqs  productioiit»  DiUh  that 


Kdently  endb wed  with.  Dr.  Austin  carries  bis  notioii  to^ 
I  regard  to  the  mucous  and,  qieiobranous  pfpdaptiijiQS :<j£ 
a  more  minute  analysis  of  urinary  cpncretiioiiis  tb'afi  \^^ 
d  in  his  time,  at  once  shews  ilie  analogy  not  ib  be  99J 
s  he  assumed  it  to  be  with  other  membranous  conocetiqi||s» 
I  chalk  stones  in  gout,  and  at  the,  same  time  estabtisoHpiii. 
itemblauce  more  fully  to  fluid  urine ;  nevertbeleai,  we  |ure 
d  to  regard  the  secretions  from  the  niucous  membrane 
Knes  the  urinary  oi^ns  and  passages,  as  having  a  f  ery - 
arable  share  in  the  formation  of  stone,  and  to ;  infer  thai 
abstances  and  means  whidi  are  employed  to  correct  the.- 
as  tendency,  act  in  a  considerable  measure  upM  t|iA 
lecretions  of  tlie  glandular  parts  to  which  we  allude.  Pr^ 
indeed  very  ingeniously  conjectures,  that  the  operatiM, 
stone,  proves  often  a  radical  remedy  for  the  disease,. 'not 
by  extracting  the  calculus  already  formed,  but  by  exciting, 
iction  in  the  coat  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  obviate  future 


it  respects  (lie  remote  causes  of  stone  and  gravd,  or  tbi, 
iitional  dispositions  and  habits  of  life  whim  oombiae  to 
bese  concretions,  inquiry  has  hitherto  left  ua  considerably 
dark.  We  know  that  the  gouty  diathesis  and  the  ten- 
to  gravel,  are  frequent  concomitants,  but  they  are  by  no 
invarikbly  so ;  the  one  and  tlie  other  state  and  dbposidoa 
listing  quite  exclusively  :  with  regard  to  tlie  exterior  or . 
lately  exciting  causes  01  calculus,  nothlrig  certain  or  satisr 
'  has  hitherto  been  ascertained.  The  use  of  what  are 
liard  waters,  has  been  conjectured  to  he  infloential  to* 
the  generation  of  stone ;  hot  beside  that  human  calculus  li 
iflkrent  from  the  several  combinations  of  earthy  subatnncea 
these  waters  are  found  to  contain,  it  has  been  observiKl 
ose  individuals  are  quite  as  sulgect  to  tbeqa  who  live  cdo^ 

on  waters  which  are  termed  soft,  as  .  pertens  who 
mnk  of  mineral  and  earthy  springs  through  the  whole  of 
ves.  Dr.  Mareet  seems  inclioed  to  suppose^  that  there  & 
:er  relation  in  calculous  complaints  to  tile  functions  of  the 
ban  has  hitherto  been  conceived,  and  he  oonoludes  tl|e 

of  his  work  which  is  devoted  to  that  inquiry  to  which  we 
Ivert,  by  making  the  following  <  inferences.* 


thii  early  stage  i>f  the.  enqoiry,  and.  until  a  oMich  greater 
locuments  than  those  I  nave  ben  able  to  collect,  shall  have 
^ocured,  we  should  in  vain  attempt  to  connect  the  fiictaatiMdsd 
e  reports,  with  any  syslematio  nsw  of  the  oansas  of  Cfiiifi»u$ 
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dianrclers.     But  I  indulge  in  the  linpe  cliat  \he  i  tsttty  may  it 

thecnmrnenceiiient  of  en  investigation,  tu  whi  •        ilta  of  tufafc* 

<|iicnt  researchei  on  the  subjtct  will  be  graduail^  addfsd.  In  thi 
mean  lime  sufficienr  evideni^e  has  already  been  obtained  to  ftltew.  Uitt 
in  tome  eslablJEbmenu,  both  in  this  and  other  couDtrieai  a  reisarfc- 
able  uniformity  prevuils  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  iho  d'SettCi 
trhilst  in  other  instancea  a  fire.it  discordancy  iii  ob^ervuble,  and  iktl 
none  oftlie  circumstancet  eanaionlif  suspedeil  to  infiuerice  t/'is  liunritr, 
can  satis/adoriii/  account  for  this  variety  of  retuiis.  Tliis  iiiHiinilte 
leads  to  the  suspiciun,  that  the  tendency  to  form  urinary  cul  luI  i  rnuit 
sn'ee  from  sorae  general  causes,  independent  upon  the  pectili^ritv  <f 
food  or  beverage  to  which  they  have  been  usually  ntcribed  ;  *nrf  itw» 
it  appears  thai  in  hot  cliintUes,  and  etpee  ntli/ hetvieen  the  trnpic-i.  i.vn 
tompliiints  nre  almotl  unknomn.  due  is  nainriilli)  led  lo  cotinrci  :/•  i  or- 
eumilaiice  tui'M  tlif  great  changes  in  the  wine  ftin^WN  to  ^rise  frim  iif- 
Jereni  cunditiom  in  tiK  eiuface  of  the  Mff,  and  to  em|uin-  *l:eiii«t 
amongiit  oiher  causes  there  muy  not  be  lonie  e^tieniinl  c':>nnicuiui 
botweeiT  the  state  ui  the  cutaneous  functions,  and  tlie  grenti;[  ui  lot 
prevalence  of  this  clans  of  disi>rders.' 

;     With  lespeot  to  llioMt'  htwral  remedial  |iroces$eti  nliicliban 

been  ilftiiutcd  with  a  view  eiliier  to  diKsolTct  utime  n  Itrn  fonnfil, 

pr  to  jireveiii  (be  increuNe  of  the  eoiicreleil  biiImIuih-i!,  ilii^nr  tan- 

not  be  a  doiiht  that  the  qiie^lioii  of  thdr  pHkacy,  tnnHi  (;cr«l|j 

^)<eiid  ii(tQii  the  |)ra[!licahiliiy  uf  any  Holveiit  or  coirreclive  mii- 

t^r  tiiidini;  iu  way  to  tlie  iirinufy  or<;iinR  ;    uiil  If  thut  be  |u*- 

'  B{ble,  the  nextolfji'ct  of  iniiiiiry  williie,  What  ttre  tlur  ounuiHi' 

^1  ingrfdJeiiiH  of  the  particular  substance  lo  which  our  citrvlitr 

ILttPinj'tb  r.re  aboiil  to  be  applied  r  Now,ll)Bt«|kaliue  t,(ilistiti)cn 

are  ca;i'ibte  of  being  conveyed  lo  the  urinary  or^^itti's,  and  i'tijiarl- 

iag  tlicir  »it'cifii;  piopcrtieH  to  (he  tecffted  tliiid,  liait  l.ti-u  i*- 

:'^rtainei|  bejoixl  Ibe  possihility  of  a  doulit.     Among   ili«  !*<> 

,JDr  Whylt's  cas<-8,  we  find  the  foliowing  rxperiineni,  wlvjvht  ■> 

,  D«i:^  (.-tiuducted  by  an  individual  wliu  was  himself  the  ]t>4#BMf 

^e  espcriineitt,  and  a  inun  of  uiit|uesl  tuna  hie  viTdcity^  i|«^ 

,gK)t  be  atiiias  |o  record. 

•■'■    '  TheReveroTul  Dr  Richard  Ncwcomb,  now  Lord  Hishoja  nttit- 

'    imS,  while  diiakiujt  two  English  quarts  of  lime  water  dauy,  dr A> 

tCiue  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  poured  bis  urine  every  iimrnil^  ifeJ 

'  '(evening  upon  a  piece  of  hunian  calculus  weiahing  51    graitut'i^ 

'^which  in  the  Bp ace  of  four  montlis  it  was  reouccd  to  lEree  |^|^ 

""weighing  in  all  us  gjains.     Upon  one  of  these  pieces,  weialiingljl 

■"  '^uJns,  he  caused  to  be  daily  poured  for  two  muuths,  the  fnih  ovt 

'  WB  person  who  drank  no  lime  water,  at  the  end  of  whi^fi  tluitt-'lk 

'  Vecc   nf  calculus  was  found  to  weigh,  2,56  gndos,  liavihc  iwAttfi 


a  quttrter  of  a  grato.  This  same  piece  U«[ng  afil 
'  «teepe3  in  tbe  Uinhi^i'a  urine,  (who  contioued  u>  diiak  itnw'i 
itbove)  from  June  ^'  to  July  %  was  in  tbete  faw  days  auita  d 
iato  powder.'  ■' 

Oue  difficulty  presents  ttsfcif  in  reference  to  •••'*  ■iTWirtlr^encj 
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ef  «dbetanees  taken  into  the  sUmieoh ;  and  U  has  been  urged  aa 
an  objection  airainat  tlie  aupposition  of  litbonthriptica  possessing 
liny  specific  virtue.  It  »  this,  that  mikl  alkalies,  a«  tl^ey,  i^r^ 
iermetl,  or  thoao  aikaKoe  aubatanoeo  which  are  oorobin^  witl^ 
the  carbonic  acid,  have  appeared  to  niitti|;ate  the  symptoms  iff 
Mbne  with  {greater  facility  and  effect  tban  the  pure  ore^atic  alkar 
Ilea,  whereas  it  is  these  last  which  display  their  solvent  properties 
upon  litiiic  concretions  out  of  the  body,  with  by  far  the  greatest 
■Bctivity.  This  objection,  bbwcver,  is  satisfactorily  met  by  the 
statement,  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  mild  alkalies^  may,  ami 
<4loes,  by  meeting  with  the  acid  of  the  stomach,  become  expelled 
^  neutralized,  and  that  thus  the  medicine  is  brougtit  to  precisely 
the  same  coodilion  of  efficacy  as  if  it  had  been  taken  uucarbor 
sated  or  pure;  while  it  has  this  advantage  when  administered 
in  a  mild  form,  that  it  can  be  taken  in  a  much  larger  quantity, 
aiad  that,  moreover,  the  neutralization  of  the  adid  in  the  first 
^pttssages,  corrects  the  constitutional  tendency  to  fresh  deposits 
of  calcareous  matter.  ' 

''*  The  principle  then  being  admitted,  that  alkaline  matter,  when 
iiken  into  the  stomach,  pobsesses  at  the  very  least  some  cor- 
rective and  solvent  property,  (it  being  recolleeteil  at  the  same 
^llme,  that  urioAry  concretiuns  occasion  ally  happen,  which  are 
^ttot  aoted  npon  by  alkalies,  but  on  thecontrary,  are  only  solvable 
tkthe  mineral  aei<ls,)  it  follows  of  course  to  be  considered,  whe- 
ther, and  to  what  extent,  these  acid  substances  are  capalile  of 
iabpregnating  the  urine  with  their  specific  influences.  On  this 
Mad;  we  shall  extract  the  following  ooservations  of  Dr.  Marcet. 

^  '*  'With  regard  to  the  acids,*  says  our  Author,  *the  question  is 
M>f  so  easily  resolved.  For,  as  the  urine  is  naturallv  acid,  and  espe- 
kAslhf  containing  portions  of  both  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acidsy 
"^hich  tife  those  commonly  used  as  medicines,  any  smulf  increase,  of 
•Either  o^  these  acids  in  the  urine,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
aaken  intOfthe  Ktomach,  cannot  be  so  readily  ascertained,  it  is  how* 
ever  stated  by  some  chemists,  and  in  particular  by  Mr.  BranHe, 
tlyit  acids  taken  into  the  stomach,  are  actually  cipable  of  being  con- 
veyed iato  the  bladder  ;  and  this  he  has  more  especially  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  by  experiment  with  regard  to  the  carbonic  acid.  Unfor- 
itunatejy,  however,  although  alkalies  do  certainly,  and  acids  may  possi- 
bly, reach  the  urinary  passage,  yet  experience  has  shewn,  that  the 
a'  ~uantity  of  either,  thus  conveyed  through  the  circulation,  is  so  small, 
bat  very  little,  if  any  impreskion,  can  be  made  on  large  pre-existing 
calpuli  with  whatever  tVoedomor  perscverdDoe these  medicines  maybe 
used.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that  we  are  abie  in 
many  instances,  to  produce  an  effect  sufficient  to  check  the  pre- 
vailing diathesis,  and  even  sometimes  to  bring  on  a  calculous  de- 
posit, depending  upon  an  opposite  state  of  the  system ;  a  change, 
which  I  have  myself  repeatedly  witnessed.* 

We  b|kve  been  induced  to  make  the  above  extract,  partly 
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for  the  sake  of  doin^  justice  to  the  ex  ',  ind  mm 

tem-liko  freedom,  witli  wlitch  )lie  wr        nt  Itmiis  ofi 

dk'inal  operation,  in  the  wxjr  of  solvent  efficacy  ;  and  partly  y 
the  viewofirnpressiiigthenec        yofeaFlymscerlatning-lhe) 
nature  of  those  sabulous  t  ,  wliich  are  (ihsmmI  lit 

Telly  subject,  bt:fore  any  curntivp  idanst  are  a(lo|i|e(l,  f 
purpose  ot  prevenlirii*  tlie'tr  Increase  ;  since  the  common 
line  Hthonthriplics,  nii^lit,  in  the  place  of  pro v iuir  rein e«lial, 
tualiy,  in  some  cases,  afford  al'resh  pabulum  lo  Ih 
Into  the  minutix  of  tliese  plans,  we  do  not  «>nsi(ler  t( 
province  to  enter;  hitt  we  shall  take  occasion  to  make  a  i 
extract  from  a  wiiter  of  celebrity,  beaiin*  upon  ibe  poii 
discrimination  (o  whicli  we  are  now  advevting.  It  will  b 
collected,  that  ue  liavu  remarked,  in  a  former  part  of  tbe 
sent  paper,  that  the  lilhic  or  uric  acid  cniculi,  are  the  . 
common  spedee  of  concretions,  and  that  tlicst;  are  soluble 
kaliue  menstniK.  In  this  case,  alkaline  nx'dictnes  are 
for,  and  will  prov«  more  or  less  efficacious.  But  in  those 
of  calculi  which  are  composed  of  earthy  bases  with  pho^bi  ^ 
acid,  it  nill  also  be  recollected  that  the  muriatic  acid  wbs  said^ 
be  the  Bg;ent  of  solution  ;  but  it  may  be  now  pro]>er  (o  add  fur- 
tlier,  that  lime  und  alkalies  ini^ht  not  only  he  thrown  awij 
when  applied  to  these  concretions,  but  that  the  exliibition  oi 
these  meilicinais  as  just  hinted,  would  in  many  oas?8  be  actuall} 
ciilculated  to  iiicreRse  the  evil  (hey  were  intended  to  lenctt, 
by  furnishing  that  eftrthy  suhstnuce  in  greater  qiiftntitie*^  bl 
wliich  the  ba»e  of  the  concrelioh  is  principally  formed.  •  '^^ 
'  absurdity,'  (says  I>r.  Pemberton,  the  aulhnr  to  wlintn  we  I 
just  alluded,)  '  of  persevering  in  a  plan  of  alkaline  ineiUclni 

*  dissolve  a  calculus,  which  is  not  in  the  smallettt  degree 
'  upon  by  an  alkali,  but  on  the  contrary  by  an  acid,  is  suflit 
'  apparent.     1  am  here  slliitling  (o  the  schcelian  and  fusible  < 
'  ciili  ;  the  first  sort  being  soluble  in  alkalies  and  not  in  the 
'  riaiic  acid,  Ibe  second,  soluble  in  the  muriatic  acid,  and  hoI 

*  the  alkalie*.     The  fusible  calculus,  or  rather  the  fustblesasi^ 

*  (continues  Ur.  P.,)  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  VVollaston,  I  um  tn- 

*  clinedto  believe,  is  much  more  common  than  is  usually  sat- 
'  pected,  andthebcne6t  (he'addf)  obtained  from  an  add  SMvaK 

*  in  this  species  of  calculus,  1  have  observed,  is  much  more  n- 

*  pid,  than  couhl  be  expected  from  the  usual  efleclB  of  refioited 

*  solvents  in  nlher  cases  of  calculus.' 

It  is  most  probable,  that  in  the  instances  which  Dr.  Pembrr- 
ton  adduces  in  support  of  ibis  assumption,  (he  benefit  tirociireil 
by  the  mineral  acid,  was  referribte  to  its  action  on  the  hmt  p*»- 
sages,  ami  to  its  thereby  correcting  the  tendency  to  sabulous  it- 
posite.  But  we  must  refrain  from  "■'ingfurt*'-' 'Mo  pr>ctll^■! 
detail.     We  shut)  therefore   cone  our  r  i,  by  recoB-. 

menttiug  bolh  lo  the  philosophical   int^uirer)  a       lo  the 
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iJlttioner,  an  atienlive  perusal  of  tlie  work,  wlitcb  has  buM  I 
vciwiion  of  theseaniitiailversioiM.  Ur.  Mvrcet'sHtylor  ' 
r^iuk  Hcliuirablc.      It    combiiion  scientiRo   jirccision    niltf  ^ 

rill  ease.  'The  plutes,  wtiicli  are  hy  Miltoii/froin  drnwiiilpl' 
PbotiiHoii,  are  executed  os  mucti  lu  the  life,  as  Buy  graplntr 
tnitioiis  of  pslliulogical  iiubject:]  we  Iiave  ever  seen.  This; 
inrmance  of  Pr.  Marcet,  altlioiigli  iierliaps  containing  very! 
imare  t)i<in  liml  already  been  adyaiiced  in  (lie  PUilosopbicM ' 
isactioiis,  and  other  scaUefed  publicaliuiis,  in  au  elegwit  and 
icul  cotiipendium  of  ttie  present  stale  ol' chemical,  phyMolo- 
il,  aud  meilical  science,  in  reference  to  the  particular  subjeoi''  I 
Mbicb  it  professes  to  treat. 
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Pkincbs*  Charlotte. 
(Continued  from  Page  BO.) 
Y%  bad  intended  to  resume,  at  some  length,  in  our  last  Xmn^  ■  I 
her,  our  notice  of  the  numerous  discourses   which  havs 
published  on  this  melancholy  occasion.     But  ere  this  time.  >  | 
Readers  wilt  have  made  their  selections  from  the  list,  and  lai4V'  j 
Tolume  by  in  their  libraries.     We  shall  now  therefore  restrict' 
fdves  (o  a  very  brief  discharge  of  what  we  feel  to  be  an  in-  ' 

task,  humbly  entreating  the  authors  of  any  sermons  wa 
f  oinil  to  notice,  to  accept,    in  apology,   the    distinct  ad- ^ 
■ion  we  hereby  make,  that  their  claims  are  probably  not  in^  ' 
^  to  the  claimij  of  such  as  are  more  furtHnale  in  attracting;  * 
ootice.  '<i 

ie  Sermons  we  have  already  adverted  to,  would  have  fur-  • 
B(l  mailer  for  abundant  remark.     Of.  Cbalmcrs's,  in  parti- 
^^,  .embraces  tlie  considi-ralion  of  some  very  important,  bn£  *l 
jrrtilevantpolitical  subjects,  which  we  may  take  some  future.  ' 
lion,  of  discussing,  but  for  the  present  they  must  be  passed  * 
Wecoufeas  (bal  we  have  been  much  the  best  pleased  witll  ' 
e  Sermana,  in  wliiob  (he  doctrines  of  the  Qos{>el  are  made  ■ 
e  promioeut  than  tlie  politics  of  the  preacher.     A  remark  of  * 
nature  we  have  made  before  ;  and  though  it  might  Meetu  tool  ^ 
Timinately  to  bear,  in  a  w;iy  not  exactly  in(ende<l,  upoa  ser^  ■ 
of  a  very  opposite  cuuiploxion,  wc  see  no  reason  to  retratif  ' 
DpiDiun,  that  whatever  was  adapted  to  excite  the  augry  feel-  * 
of  parly,  or  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  personal  ita- 
emenl  of  the  occasion,  was  at  the  best  injudicious.     In  some 
^ces,  a  much  utronger  word  would  not  T)e  inapplicable. 
MTtOoo  by  th<!  Kev.  C.  J.)ioare,vicar  ol'-Blnndlurd,  founded 
Psalm  xxxis,  d,  seems  entitled,  hy  the  ^ooil  sense  whieh  ia 
liTtsted  in  tre  ting  the  subject,  to  be  itistiiiguished  as  one  of  (he 
irbicb  Lave  proceeded  from  the  clergy.     Alter  considering 
'    ia«uch  a  kowq  of  caluoity,  "  wc  ou^t  not  to  do,"— 
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under  nlik-h  diTtNton  he  jiiiticinnaly  remarks,  <  Jiet  br  nolW  I 

•  templed   too   iltvply  to  tupevulale  ujHin  (lie  secret  inleniiooi   ] 
'  •  of  our  lieavenly    Fallicr  iii  sudi  a  vi«itDliiin,' — ihe  Preaditf    , 

proceeds,   in  tlic  I'ullowiiig  remarks,  to  state  *  wb«t  we  ouj^l 

*  not  lo  do.' 
'    '  I.  Let  uB,  tlien,  begin  wiih  acitifmiled^ng  the  iiaperfeetion  , 

£n  Olind  and  fallible  Juifgment,  which   hiitl  led  us  to   build  aur 
high  upon  a  passing  shiidow — the  semblance,  indeed,  and  b 
nblancei  of  a  great  and  permanent  national  blessing.     It  w. 
^estionably  an  error,  ihoueh  like  tnnny  others  known  only   1 
•vent,  that  we  had  conceived  thnt  one  cimimntance  hi  essentiai 
cessary  to  the  hett  interests  of  this  nation,  which  God  has  nov  i 
01  ia  more  than  words  not  to  hare  been  necessary.  There  is  no 
Wngure,amniigBt  ua,ra8henDugii,on  thisoronany  DccasjOD,  dclibt 
Vio  coniide  in  the  wisdom  of  nig  own  choice,  rather  than  io  tli 
,  aoni  of  the  Divine  appointment.     For  my  own  port,  I   most 
^  confess,  that  if  any  one  coauderatioD  more  than  another  has  prevM 
C  to  offitrd  relief  to  my  own  mind,  under  the  pressure  of  tbis ' 
^  diaappointmcnt,  it  has  been   the  single  thought,  that  could  1 
r  previously  known  the  will  of  God  respecting  the  event  in  oi 
*"  ihould  not  have  dared,  even  for  a  moment,  to  have  wished  thatj 
f  fcvereed  ;  nor,  even  as  I  tendered  my  own  and  my  country'i 
^  idvanisge,  to  have  "  stayed  His  hand,  or  to  have  said.  What 
I  ^Du  \"     It  is  my  desire,  and  let  it  be  aUo  yours,  to  learn  frooi  I 
1  consideration,  more  and  more  to  distrust  the  wisest  calciilitioi 
■  -fanman  foresight ;  to  be  prepared  for  everv  reverse  :  and  with 
t«ontidence  to  commit  all  our  ways  into  His  hands,  whose  " 
I  mercies  are  over  all  His  works,'  and  who  alone  infallibly  kaaw* 
^fibest  for  us.' 

■  2.  Painful,  however,  as  we  doubtless  feel  this  severe  act  of  llw 
Divine  Sovereignty:  let  us  next  consider,  that  as  our  sins  hav«  nMt 
dearly  deserved  all  there  is  oCcfiaslisemeut  in  it,  so  that  ou^  repenteua 
alone,  and  deep  contrition  Jbr  iin,  can  avert  ill  tuorst  canie^uetice*  ai  a 
Intional  curse  When  the  Almighty  appears  to  us  in  the  dispensatitmi 
of  his  providence,  he  tviUbe  seen  ;  when  he  speaks  to  us  in  the  thnft- 
d«raof  his  power,  he  tnilibe  heard.  Vain  is  it  when  thus  admontthed, 
to  reply  in  the  language,  or  the  spirit  of  Pliaraoh,  *■  Who  is  the  hoti, 
that  1  should  obey  his  voice  f"  Vain  is  it  to  harden  ourtelves,  liks 
him,  against  repeated  warnings :  or,  when  forced,  at  length,  to  mouni 
tlfflost  as  if  "  there  were  not  en  house  where  there  was  not  oiw 
dead,"  still,  like  him,  alter  a  little  alarm,  and  a  few  momentaiy  re- 
lentings  of  conscience,  to  return  to  the  very  same  courses  whidt  hail 
brought  this  evd  upon  us.  '■  Of  you,  beloved,*'  may  I  have  chubs, 
and  that  on  the  best  grounds,  to  say,  that  "  I  am  persuaded  better 
things,  and  things  that  accompany  salvation."  God  grant  that  tfce 
impression  upon  your  hearts,  and  upon  those  of  the  nation  at  latfe, 
made  by  this  day's  ceremony,  may  be  deep,  lasting,  and  effectoal; 
that  we  may  see  a  positive  and  rapid  advance  amongst  us  oil  in  ibt 
fervours  of  a  rational  devotion,  the  convictions  of  u  oell-grouiuM 
faith,  the  fruits  of  an  abiding  holiness  of  life  ;  and  ttiat  ibeie  fl-ee-wlB 
•fierisgiafi&atioD'i  grief  may  be  accepted,  not  m  aa  iiloBeiiieiit ' '' 
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our  guilty  but  as  a  pledge  of  our  own  acceptance,  by  faith,  of  that 
OIJLY  Atonement  whicn  can  avail  for  our  pardon — even  •*  the  fuli, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice**  of  a  Saviour  upon  the  cross.* 
■  pp.  19—22. 

Very  different  is  the  recommendation  of  (he  Rev.  Dr.  Gray, 
ivho,  iu  his  Sermon,  traces  this  affliction  of  the  land,  to  the  mur- 
liiurings  and  dissensions  of  the  wicked  and  depraved;     and 


d^udes  pretty  explicitly  to  the  parodies  on  the  Liturgy,  and  the, 
treasons  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  Oliver  and  the  documents 
ID  fLe  Green  Ba«r,  to  have  been  somewhere  or  otiier  meditated , 
as-  the  circumstances  which  call  for  contrite  reflection.  Our 
M  friends  the  Christian  Observers  seejied,  we  recollect,  to 
he  of  the  same  opinion  ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  iirst  of  all,  the 
rfMind,  and  peaceable,  and  loyal,  and  church-^oinc^  part  of  the 
mkllon,  which  they  would  themselves  allow  to  be  by  {nr  the 
Ijfl^r  part,  ai*e,  on  this  hypotlicsis,  visited  with  what  must  be 
itearded  as  a  ^rcat  calamity  to  the  country, — the  machinations 
dfsedhious  and  wicked  men,  and  then,  this  innocent  majority 
/still  further  punished  for  the  sake  of  these  few  despi6a!)le 
quents,  by  another  calamity.  The  wisdom  exhibited  in 
supposition,  is  on  a  par  with  the  narrowness  of  feeling  it 
belrays.     And  now  for  Dr.  Gray's  spiritual  presciiption  ! 

^*  if  I  have  been  warranted  in  presuming  that  God  may  have  been 
ofcbded  by  discontent,  and  by  a  disposition  and  a  malicious  abuse  of 
Bberty,  it  must  be  hy  gratitude^  and  by  a  reverence  for  lamfid  authori' 
!to^  that  CU0  recover  the  divine  favour.' 

'The  venerable  Rector  of  Aston  Sahdford  is  a  man  of  a  dif- 
ejl'eiit  spirit.     His  Sermon  is  one  of  the  very  best  we  have  seen. 

^<  Many>  I  fear,'  says  this  good  man,  *  will  take  occasion  from  the 
iigrDtB  which  we  this  day  are  assembled  to  deplore,  to  inveigh  against 
^  conduct  of  others,  without  attempting  to  amend  their  own.  But 
olfljiis  respect  1  would  be  wholly  silent ;  except,  as  I  feel  myself 
a^ired  as  a  minister  of  God  to  hint  two  particulars,  in  which  none 
4^i|S  bere  present  is  concerned/ 

^rrbesc  two  particulars  are,  indeed,  considerations  of  no  smuU 
({[iportanee,  and  coming  from  Mr.  Scott,  they  will  not,  we  hope^ 
lie  cliarged  upon  either  a  S})irit  of  sectarianism  or  of  disloyalty. 

■  «  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  frequently  regretted,  and  now  more 
ban  ever  regret,  that  no  public  prayer  should  have  been  offered  up 
n  Qur  service,  for  one  whose  life  and  welfare  were  not  only  so  near 
be  heart  of  Britons  in  general,  but  of  so  great  importance  to  the 
lation  at  large;  and  es'pecially  in  the  prospect  of  her  becoming  a 
aiother  :  and  1  feel  conscious  of  criminality,  that  I  did  not  offer  pub- 
ic as  well  as  private  prayers,  iu  her  behalf;  and  so  excite  others  ta 
Vol..  IX.N.S.  Z 
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do  tlic  same.     I  feel  this  as  a  criminality  in   myMtf^  and  pnWf 
many,  upon  reflection»  may  find  themselves  involved  in  tome 
of  guilt  on  this  account. 

*  I  would  also  just  hint,  yet  with  respectful  deference  to  crenr^ 
of  our  legislature,  whether  the  restrictions  put  upon  the  marriigcif 
the  royal  family,  can  be  supported  on  scriptural  ground  ?  Acdt^ 
ther  they  have  not  a  direct  tendency  to  produce-  that  verrstai^ 
things,  in  respect  of  our  royal  family,  which  we  now  more  Umbc* 
regret,  and  wliich  enhances  our  solicitude  on  this  mournful  oodaaf 
p.  19. 

Mr.  Scott  deprecates  '  the  general  and  alnooet  universal  it 

*  position,  prevdilin<]^  amone^  men  of  the   most  discordant  loi' 

*  ments,  political  and  religious,  without  excepting  some  um, 

<  professors  and  preachers  of  evangelical  truth,    to  trace  W 

*  every  painful  event  connected  with  our  many  late  trials  aal^ 
'  liveranccs,  to  the  criniiual   misconduct  of  some  deacriptiii 

<  other  of  their  fellow  mortals,  without   **  seeing  the  omm 
*^  the  Lord,"'  or  hearing  '^  the  voice  of  the  rod^**  and 
"  who  hath  appointed  it.'* ' 

There  are  two  excellent  practical  discourses  on  thatpaaapll 
the  Epistle  to  the  Cori.Mthians,  '^  Brethren,  the  time  is^flit 
&c. ;  the  one  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  Rev.  George  Cornelius  Gorham,  Fellow  of  Qneeo*§C 
lege,  the  other,  at  the  Independent  Kleeting-liouse,  Blackl 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher.    The  latter  contains  sane 
sages  in  a  very  elevatad  style,  but  we  transcribe  the  fofloi 
as  a  specimen  of  the  exactly  proper  direction  which  oug|l 
have  been  given  to  the  thoughts  of  the  audience. 

^  And  now,  my  friends,  having  briefly  illustrated  the 

cautions  in  the  text,  let  me  inquire*- ^Aa<  is  ^our  partiom^' 
the  source  of  1/ cur  chief  felicity  f 

*'  They  build  too  low,  who  build  beneath  the  akio.'' 

What  does  it  avail   a  much  lamented  Princesa,  that  aha  wtf 
descendant  of  luonarchs,  and  the  expectant  of  a  throne  I     WooU 
thought  of  this  splendour   blunt  the  dart  of  death»  or  aSxdM 
leviation  of  it4  pung  ?     You  lament  as  you  ouaht  to  do,  this  aii 
choly  event— you  see  an  affecting  iustance  of  the  uncectaiatf 
vanity  of  all  eartlily  distinction«^and  the  appeal  to  the 
of  your  nature  is  enforced  by  the  associations  of  dignity. 
and  beauty,  and  high  moral  excellence,  with  the  chara 
departed  Princess.     Hut  let  not  these  national  leeIil^g^  tUi  i 
gence  of  your  sensibilities,  this  mental  luxury  of  grief,  thai 

the  Im 


the  iuiagiuatiou  to  melancholy  musings,  and  fills 
nuine  sorrow— Oh !  let  not  these  passing  emotions,  nor  the 
speculations  that  may  mingle  with  them,  bound  and  linait  war 
tarions.     Be  concerned  above  all  things,  that  jour  thuunts  a 
flections  should  rc-act  on  yourselves — your  omn  C      racim     JwH 
destiny.    While  you  think  of  the  sudden  t  ioa  fieni  il  n 
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scenes  of  earthly  grandeur  to  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  the  tomb-^ 
the  exchange  of  all  the  bliss  of  dpraestic  life  and  conjugal  happi- 
nessy  for  the  icy  touch  and  chill  embrace  of  death— Oh!  remember 
that  you  are  mortal ;  you  too  must  make  a  transition,  and  it  may 
be  as  sudden  as  hers  ;  you  must  feel  that  touch,  you  must  meet  that 
•«  last  enemy  !*'  If  any  thing  in  this  \¥orld  be  your  portion^  you 
must  then  leave  it  fur  ever.  Is  it  not  then  of  eternal  consequence 
Id  ascertain  whether  you  have  a  portion  that  will  survive  the  last 
conflict,  that  will  continue  to  satisfy  you  in  another  world,  and  be 
your  possession  for  ever  !  Do  you  enquire  what  is  that  portion, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  desires  of  your  immortal 
nature,  and  which  alone  can  make  you  happy — I  answer — it  is  theja^ 
ibbfur  of  God  I  How  can  tliat  favour  be  your  portion  ?  Only  through 
(he  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  whose  appearing  it  is  manifetted, 
wsna  who  '<  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  pp.  98, — 29. 

The  sermons  of  the  Protestant  Dissentini;  Ministers,  pub- 
^sbed  on  this  occasion,  arc,  we  believe  without  exception,  cba- 
KiCterized  by  a  warmth  of  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
which  has  ever  associated  itself  with  an  attachment  to  tho^se 
pruiciples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  placed  them  on  the 
British  throne. 

«  The  grief  called  forth  on  the  present  occasion,  (remarks  Mr. 

Ep,  in  a  sensible  Sermon  on  Peter  v.  6.)  furnishes  a  great  moral 
n  to  Princes.  It  shews  them  that  much  of  tlie  stability  of  the 
le  depends  on  the  character  of  the  sovereign  who  fills  it,  and 
fiat  if  they  are  not  wanting  in  respect  to  themselves,  they  will  sel- 
iom  have  to  complain  of  the  loyalty  of  their  subjects.  Tfie  inha- 
litants  of  these  lands,  as  in  all  free  statesy  may  differ  in  opinion  res- 
)ecting  the  measures  of  administration ;  but  there  is  no  prejudice 
ttainst  royalty  in  this  country,  no  want  of  reverence  and  affection  to 
Se  house  of  Brunswick.  This  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  eager- 
less  frequently  manifested  by  the  people,  to  dwell  upon  any  favour* 
tble  redeeming  circumstance  in  the  character  of  our  Princes,  and 
rom  their  proneness  to  idolize,  and  to  carry  their  admiration  be* 
^od  ordinary  bounds,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the  charac- 
ar  is  formed  on  virtuous  principles.  ^ 

<  While  the  most  enlightened  nation  in  the  world»  b  at.  diis  n^oment 
lokiing  up  to  surrounding  states,  an  edifj^ing  example  of  its  loyal* 
f ;  let  the  Princes  of  the  earth  remember,  that  the  affection  and 
steem  of  their  subjects  are  not  to  be  commanded,  by  a  parade  about 
be  principles  of  legitimacy,  or  by  the  mere  trappings  of  royalty  ; 
»at  by  the  cultivation  of  those  virtues  which  adorned  the  character  of 
rar  lamented  Princess,  and  which  are  necessary  to  respectability  in 
he  ordinary  walks  of  life.'  Philip's  Sermon^  delivered  in  the  Congre* 
yiiional  Chapel,  Aberdeen,    pp.34,  35. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Discourse  preached  at  the 
[iidepcndent  Meeting-house  at  St.  Noots,  by  the  Hev.  Thomas 
kforell,  will  place  the  preacher* s  loyalty  in  full  view,  but  we 
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cannot  conceal  our  opinion,  that  a  subject  so  delicate  had  better 
not  have  been  adyerted  to.  Upon  whom  **  rests  the  weight  of 
"  human  hlooti  r" 

*  It  is  true,  when  the  oppressor  who  has  lon^  exercised  a  cruel  ty- 
ranny over  his  wretched  subjocts  is  cut  off  by  death,  the  event  caimot 
but  be  hailed  as  a  national  deliverance.  And  when  an  aged  sofe- 
reign,  the  f  tther  of  his  people,  gently  descends  into  the  yale  of  deidi^ 
closing  in  peace  and  honour  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  ;  thist  loob 
being  a  looked-for  event,  which  takes  place  according  to  the  ordinaj 
course  of  nature,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  calamitous.  But  wbea 
death  makes  an  unexpected  irruption  into  our  palaces,  bearing  theoot 
their  richest  spoil,  plucking  up  and  destroying  the  fairest  and  tht 
loveliest  flower,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  fruitfulness  and  beauty — ^thiih 
assuredly  not  to  be  accounted  amongst  ordinary  causes  of  regret 
My  friends,  my  hearers,  my  fellow-countrymen,  when  I  contemj^sle 
this  stroke,  in  connection  with  the  previous  calamity  with  whidi  it 
has  pleased  God  to  visit  the  royal  house ;  I  cannot  but  consider  dios 
as  forming  a  series  of  divine  judgments,  and  as  strongly  marked  indS- 
cations  of  the  wrath  of  God  against  a  guilty  nation.  These  WKUif 
years,  a  Hark  cloud  has  overshadowed  the  mind  of  our  venerable  So* 
vereign.  It  has  pleased  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  crowns  andeia* 
pires,  virtually  to  remove  him  from  that  high  station  which  he  had 
long  occupied,  by  rendering  him  incapable  of  performing  the  func- 
tions of  royalty ;  and  thus  to  visit  both  him  and  us,  with  the  roort 
dreadful  malady  that  can  befall  human  nature.  But  when  to  this  n 
added,  the  extinction  of  that  light,  which  beamed  so  auspiciously  oa 
our  island,  in  the  person  of  the  illustrious  Princess,  now  no  more— 
the  snapping  asunder  at  once  of  two  most  important  links  in  Chi 
chain  ot  succession  to  the  throne — and  especially,  the  a&cting  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  mournful  event  has  taken  place,  suidf 
we  cannot  but  consider  these  successive  afflictions  as  judgments  « 
the  Most  High,  poured  out  on  a  people  laden  with  iniqui^-— a  king- 
dom on  which  rests  heavily  the  weight  of  human  blood  1*  pp.  19—80. 

Art.  VI 1 1.  A  Memoir  of  the  Unfortunate  John  Vartie,  a  Touth  only 
Nineteen  Years  of  Age,  who  was  executed  on  Thursday, Detenber 
11,  1817,  for  the  Crime  of  Forgery;  To  which  are  added,  Sbflw 
Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  James  Rudge,  M.  A.  of  Lindiooie. 

'  Third  Edition.  Written  by  Himself,  a  short  Time  preiious  to  Ui 
Execution.  24'mo.  pp.  24.  Price  Is.  1818. 

A  VERY  strong  feeling,  is,  we  believe,  becoming  uicreadngfif 
-^^  ))reval(nit  throughout  the  nation,  in  favour  of  the  expedient 
of  some  revision  of  our  criminal  code.  The  sentinnenta  ofsoM 
of  the  very  first  lawyers,  and  writers  on  jurisprudence,  bdtk 
in  this  country  and  in  other  kingdoms,  are,  it  is  weU-knowm  '^ 
decirleil  opposition  to  the  sanguinary  policy  of  attadiing  1Q 
such  a  multiplicity  of  oflences,  the  extreme  penalty  of  dead^ 
their  ohji-^ctions  being  founded  not  so  much  on  the  inhumanitfi  fi 
the  inexpediency  of  such  laws.     Our  criminal  code  inflicts  m 
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sbment  of  deatli  on  upwards  of  two  hundred  offences ;  bat 
e  number  of  capital  otteiulers  cast  for  death,  a  very  small  pro- 
lon  are  actually  permitted  to  suffer ;  tlie  humanity  of  the  natfoOi 
lumauity  of  its  rulers,  forbids  it ;  and  hence  an  uncertainty 
troduced  into  the  operaiion  of  the  hiws,  which  very  materially 
feres  with  the  efficacy  oi  the  sanction,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
ing  crime.     What  \9  it  better  than  a  solemn  roockeryi  to 

a  Judge,  placing  on  bis  head  the  awful  symbol  of  doom, 
ounce  the  solemn  sentence  of  the  law  upon  an  assembly 
mvicts,  who  know  at  the  time,  that  that  sentence  will  not 
xecuted,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  carried  into  efl^t,  upon 
larger  p^rt  of  their  number  ?  And  yet,  who  that  retains  tho 
ngs  as  well  as  the  shape  of  a  man,  would  propose  as  a  remedy, 

the  sentence  should,  as  the  laws  now  stand,  be  with  unmi« 
ted  severity,  uniformly  put  in  execution  ? 

0  the  crime  of  forgery,  however,  the  punishment  of  death 
with  very  rare  and  ilistaut  exceptions,  been  awarded  witb 

{our  which  no  circumstances  have  been  thought  sufficient  to 
ic.  The  only  uncertainty,  therefore,  has  respected  the  chance 
scovery.  Us  consequences,  especially  in  a  commercial  country, 
so  destructive  of  that  confidence  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
cantile  transactions,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should 

1  to  rank  almost  pre-eminent  in  the  catalogue  of  delinquen- 

And  if  any  degree  of  punishment  might  be  eflfectual  to 
r  from  the  commission  of  it,  this  consideratioa  might  seem 
istify  a  disregard  of  that  rule  of  proportion  between  the  penalty 

the  moral  heinousness  of  the  ofience,  which  claims  to  b« 
lidered  as  tiie  dictate  of  natural  justice.  When^  however,  the 
sequences  of  crime,  as  respects  the  bearings  of  the  offeooe 
n  the  interests  of  society,  rather  than  the  hopeless  depravity 
ie  culprit,  are  made  the  reason  of  the  severity  of  the  penalty, 
n  to  the  vindictive  claims  of  justice  it  is  thus  considered  aa 
•ssary  to  sacrifice  that  primary  end  of  punitive  discipline,  the 
rmation  of  the  offender,  it  is  obvious  that  the  justlncation  of 

disproportionate  severity,  must  entirely  rest  upon  its  asoer« 
ed  and  demonstrated  efficacy  in  deterring  otliers  from  the 
imission  of  crime.  The  plea  of  the  general  good,  can  other- 
3  afford  no  warrant  for  such  a  disregard  of  the  claims  of  the 
ividual,  from  whom  are  cut  off,  in  that  case  unnecessarily, 

if  unnecessarily  wantonly,  all  opportunity  of  amendment,  all 
ee  for  repentance. 

'he  efficacy  of  capital  punishments  in  any  case,  appears  to  be, 
iiis  respect,  extremely  doubtful.  It  has  never,  we  believe, 
n  found,  that  the  frequency  of  any  particular  crime  has 
u  lessened,  in  consequence  of  its  being  made  a  c^tal 
ace. 
>eath  itself  is  not  by  the  ignorant,  the  depraved,  and  the  dis- 
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perate,  GODtem^iloted  in  the  light  of  b  punishment,  so  much  ttii 

tbat  ol*  a  remaining  alternative  t^hicb,  iu  some  form    or  olfatf, 

I  \H  inevitable,  while   the  ignumiiiy  oi'  a.    violent  <leat!i,   is  nol 

[  )tc£'i>'('^^'  ^'^  greater  than  the  ignominy  of  any  other  punisfa- 

i  went. 

I'j,  Theattncliing  the  penalty  of  death,  moreover,  (o  crimes  of 
\WP  very  different  a  degree  of  enormity,  tukes  uway  alldistinoiin 
I  fod  peculiar  ignominy  from  tliat  particular  puaisbnient;  iwi 
I W  to  iho  suQering,  that  is  considered  as  in  itself  short,  and,  faf 
I  ibe  infidel,  too  often  as  final. 

I    ,,  Tile  fre({uency  of  public  executions,  Las,  there  is  reason  to  bf- 
r  lieve,  a  very  iiyurious  influence  on  the  character  of  the  populatioo. 
fiy  familiarizing  them  to  tlie  awtul  spectacle,  it  lessens  tbeir 
lUread  of  a  sioiiUr  fate,  and  hardens  them  in  crime.     Nol  hing  ■> 
I  ^ore  notorious  than  the  commission  of  theft  under  llie  tiu} 
1  fallows,  and  one  very  remarkable  circumstance  is  o»  recon' 
L  9ur  readers   may  depend  upon  the  fact, — which  shews  that 
I  jtisbments  of  tliis  desci  iptiun  may,  so  far  from  deterring  oUi 
[  wggest  the  commission  of  erinie.     A  young  man  whu  was 
I  oitaliy  convicted  of  forgery   in  1802,  oonfesiied,  lliut  the 
B  .Uought  of  the  crime  was  conceived  at  seeing  a  man  ex* 
'•vr  the  sameoSeuce.     He  went  home  from  the  spccbicle, 
.  a  the  same  day,  committed  the  forgery.     Another  fact  scai 
l^ess  remarkable,  has  occurred  at  the   recent  sessions.     Tin 

filing  men,  brothers  under  25  years  of  age,  were  executed  oa 
e2&th  of  the  present  mouth,  for  stealing  on  the  River  Tbains, 
Bir  brother  having  been  executed  not  fourteen  moDihs  ago, 
[  jfcr  whom  their  agonized  motlier,  when  she  took  leave  of  lh«D, 
■as  still  in  mourning ! 

But   would  any  punishment,  it  may   be  said,   prove  roon 

I  vailing  than  the  punishment  of  death  ?  This  is  not  the  question, 
f  (be  destruction  of  the  otfender  is  found  not  to  aviul  in  lee 
ieiiing  the  m  ullip  lie  alio  n  of  otTences,  it  is  no  longer  necessary, 
if  not  necessary,  it  ceases  to  he  justifiable.  There  are  some 
e> deration s,  however,  which  tend  to  shew  that  a  mitigated 
in&icted  with  certainty,  would  be  likely  tu  have  a  more  beoi 
influence  upon  society.  In  the  first  place,  death  is  a  punisbi 
tbeoutward  array  and  terrors  of  which  arc, indeed,  visible,andupM 
cultivated  and  religious  minds  thesehave  a  powerful  eil'ect,  but  what 
it  is  to  the  ufiendcr,  is  unknown,  unrealized,  unseen.  The  horron 
of  conscience  which  go  before  it,  the  waking  pangs  whicti  succeed, 
ifam  no  part  of  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  occupy  no  defiait« 
^ace  iuthe  mindof  the  spectator.  All  that  acts  upon  bi'«fears,i% 
what  passes  before  him,  and  this  he  gazes  upon  witii  stupid 
liosily,  and  comes  away  determined,  by  eluding  deteotioa,  ~  ' 
than  by  refraining  from  crime,  to  five  as  long  as  he  can. 
poral  punisbment,  solitary  imprisonmentj  bard  tain 
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kbour — these  are  sensible,  tans^ible  conseauences,  which  can  be 
salized  by  the  most  grossly  stupid  and  obdurate,  and  the  idea  of 
ernoanent  endurance  is  one  which  comes  in  more  direct  contra* 
iction  to  their  love  of  idleness  and  ease.  It  is  as  much  mor^ 
ibstantially  the  object  of  dread,  as  a  Bow-street  officer  is  mor^ 
a  object  of  alarm  than  a  church -yard  spectre.  Death  itself 
rould  often  be  the  object  of  their  deliberate  though. madly  ig- 
Grant  preference ;  the  dread  of  death  is  not  therefore  likely  to 
e  the  most  efficacious  consideration  to  deter  them  from  setting 
le  laws  of  their  country  at  defiance. 

Besides,  although  the  execution  of  a  malefactor  may  fail  to 
waken  any  salutary  fear,  it  is  sure  to  excite  commiseration  for 
18  fate ; — unless,  indeed,  some  circumstances  quite  unconnected 
ritb  his  deserving  to  suffer  in  the  eye  of  the  law, — the  unnatural 
einousness  of  his  crimes,  or  the  atrocity  of  his  ctiaracter, — change 
;mt  commiseration  into  a  brutal  sort  of  vindictive  satisfaction. 
n  any  other  case,  guilty  as  he  may  be,  and  onpitied  as  would  in 
li  probability  be  his  suffiirings,  were  the  penalty  any  thing 
bort  of  death,  were  he  consigned  to  labour  or  imprisonment, 
rben  he  is  brought  out  to  die,  *  poor  fellow,'  is  the  general  sen- 
iment  of  the  mob.  An  undue,  an  immoral  syiApathy,  which 
browns  all  abhorrence  of  his  offence,  and  which  amounts,  in  many 
sses,  to  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  administrators  of  the  laws, 
m  If  they  were  guilty  of  injustice,  takes  place  in  the  minds  of 
be  spectators.  The  very  end  of  the  punishment,  the  only  end 
rfaen  the  reformation  of  the  culprit  Is  for  ever  precluded,  is  thus 
(oonteracted  by  the  sanguinary  severity  of  the  sentence.  The 
Dftlefactor  is  perhaps  applauded  for  his  heroism,  or  his  resig- 
lation,  or  his  penitence  at  the  fatal  drop,  and  many  think  rather 
if  emulating  his  behaviour,  should  they  ever  be  called  to  suffer, 
ban  of  taking  warning  by  his  fiette.  These  are  not  speculations, 
mt  notorious  facts;  facts  not  of  accidental  occurrence,  bat 
arising  out  of  the  constitution  of  our  nature. 

It  furnishes  another  very  powerful  argument  against  the  policy 
of  capital  punishments,  especially  in  the  case  of  forgery  and 
9tber  crimes,  the  penalty  of  which  is  regulated  by  other  consi- 
derations than  their  intrinsic  atrocity, — that  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  persons  are  deterred  from  the  prosecntion  of 
the  criminal,  who  is  suffered  to  escaipe  with  absolute  im- 
punity, in  consequence  of  their  reluctance,  not  to  punish,  but  to 
Aestroy,  to  destroy  soul  and  body,  the  individual  who  has  injured 
them.  This  acknowledged  fact  is  entirely  subversive  of  the  plea 
that  might  be  raised  on  tlie  ground  of  the  certainty  which  attends 
the  infliction  of  death  in  cases  of  forgery,  for  the  consequent 
preventive  efficacy  of  the  penalty.  Very  few  private  indrviduahf 
will  be  found,  who  will  take  measures  to  bring  die  culprit  who 
has  wronged  them,  to  justice. 
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In  (lie  Cftse,  liowcvcr;  of  lori;i>ries  committed  upon  the  Bank, 
detection,  prosetnitioit,  aiul  Hiifli'riiif^,  Ibllow,  it  mav  bi^  saii^,  triih 
UDefriag  certainty.  TlieLBwComimlteeof  theltank>  )iave  jtjf 
believed,  uiiil'iniDly  aclliored  to  tlinr  determinitiuii  ni-vrr- toiit' 
l£r|Kiae,  incases  of  cuiiviction,  on  behalf  of  the  (>0(>ndi*r.  Tq* 
Comniitlce  of  this  kind,  iiiTOMled  with  iit>  royal  proros^ative,  and 
inaccessible  to  ]mvut(^  I'eclings,  wbo  possess  iieitljc-r  tlio  |>uwer  9 
pardon,  nor  ttie  iiiclinaiioii  to  spare,  juiiLlce  corner  in  the  shape  ^ 
an  absolute  unmodilicd  duty.  But  from  (liis  very  cii-ciiiustaiwr 
arises  a  jxiwerfular£;Hinent  against  tUeindisvriminaiin^  seTecityof 
the  law.  TUe  f^eneiul  pica  lor  tbc  retaining  of  tbe  itunislnnentaf 
deatli  as  the  penvlty  of  so  icrent  a  multiplicity  of  olfences,  is,  tM 
tbe  laws  cannot  tuke  cognizance  of  the  diHerent  sli  tides  uf  tlie  HMt 
offence;  that  to  deter  from  the  crime,  the  maximum  of  nunulk- 
went  uliicli  may  be  due,  is  taken  as  tlie  sinndird,  hut  (lifti  die 
power  of  initigaiion  rests  in  tbe  hands  of  the  jml^e,  while,  tai 
lastresourceinany  instaticcut'doulilfnl  criminality,  (he  prero^tin 
ofremittinglhepenidty,  reiiiuiiis  Hilh  the  Crown.  In  the  cawvi 
forgery,  when  the  Uunk  of  KiiK'luud  is  the  party,  nil  this  inge* 
nuity  of  reasoning  becomes  null  and  void.  Thi;  nia'ximuni.  at 
punishment  is  previously  delermiucd  upon,  and  to  tijiy  iiittr- 
cessiuns  on  behulf  of  the  criminal  for  the  mitigation  ol'  his  pena^, 
the  answer  is,  The  BankiviUnot  interfere.  Umler  the  preseat 
circumstances  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  GuverniDeM 
and  the  Uank,  the  understood  toitl  of  tbe  Bank,  especially  wIia 
opposed  by  the  feelde  represemaUoiis  of  individuals,  isa,6Dt( 
rule  of  decision.  Uow  greut  soever  may  be  the  Iminaiiity  of  lb*'. 
Minivter,  or  the  repugiiiince  of  (he  Monarch  10  js>>ue  the  faltl 
warrant,  it  is  a  Uuhk  cage,  and  there  is  no  bopt-  of  mercy. 

Does  not  such  a  statenient  as  this  imperiously  call  upon  evwT 
friend  of  humanity  to  awake  to  the  consideration  of  this  inti;r»t- 
iag  subject  ?  ^Vhi-n  it  is  recollected,  with  how  niiicb  ease,  aoal' 
at  an  expenccfar  less.thun  llir  animal  cost  of  theii-  prosecution^' 
this  opulent  body  might  rendi^r  forgery  «  crime  indvfinitdy 
ditlieult,  by  employing  some  skilful  engraver  to  fmmi'  their  noto^ , 
or  by  introducing  some  vignette  whicli  every  common  joumey- 
inau  artist  might  not  he  able  to  imitate, — an  expedient  nUicb, 
some  of  the  country  bankers  have  found  an  efl'ixtual  check  to.' 
their  notes  being  torged,— when  wc  think  how  the  difficulty  (^ 
[nssiiig  forged  notes  would  he  increased  by  the  facility  of  detect- , 
ing  thetu,  which  must  he  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  c:i:«c  with^ 
wliicb  the  original  is  copied,  how  are  we  to  explain  this  total  iudif- , 
fl'erence  ol  a  body  of  reHjiuctuble  individuals  in  (heir  corportttj 
capacity,  to  every  considi'ration  hut  the  certain  piinishmeut  of 
crimes  they  are  at  no  ad^tjuile  pains  to  ]ircveiit  ?  ' 

By  far  the  greater,  uuniber  of  culprits,  wbote  naniflS  WvA^ot. 
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le  recent  registera,  arenorioes  iq  criroey  man};  af  tbciiD  jouog  in 
i;et  Iheif  charaotera  hopeful,  at  least  not  irffeclaiiuahlQ  bad  ^ir 
rep  been  spared  ;  but  what  b  still  more  distresyingi  in.  ^CVM^alin- 
anoes,  they  have  been  the  hired  agents  and  topk  of  nrincipals  in 
e  oflTence  of  forging,  who  either  contrive  to  elu.ila  detection,  or 
«  suffered  to  esca|)e.  The  execution  of  lads  for  littering  forgcfl 
>tes,  when  the  legial  presumption  that  they  are  tlie  forgers^  is  at 
iriance  with  the  obvious  features  or  ascertained  dreumstances  qf 
eir  case,  being  disproved  by  their  youth,  their  incompetency, 
letr  habits,  and  their  known  accomplices, — isan  excess  of  severity 
bich  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  for  the  cretlit  of  our  country, 
r'the  sake  of  humanity,  a  British  Parliament  will  notmu^ 
Dger  suffer  to  remain  legal. 

The  infliction  of  capital  punishments  on  boys  and  even  cbil- 
«o,is  a  separate  consideration,  which  gives  additional  importante 
I  the  present  subject.  If  capital  punishments  had  a  preventive 
Scacy,  why  not,  it  might  then  be  said,  hang  children^  to  deter 
ildren  from  crime  ?  Nature  revolts  from  the  inhuman  sugges- 
m  I  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  call  in  feeling  to  supply  an 
awer.  Capital  punishments  have  no  such  efl^cacy,  anu  if  tbey 
4f  are  the  minds  of  children,  or  of  thoughtless  lads,  likely  to  be 
ipressed  by  the  force  of  example,  when,  in  many  instances,  they 
e  but  the  tools  of  hoary  villains,  who  sell  them  to  the  officer 
itbput  compunction,  and  if  not,  they  are  the  uneducated,  un- 
railed,  neglected  offspring  of  convicts  and  reprobates  7  Is  tl^ 
ite  of  mercy  to  be  closed  asainst  those  to  whom  the  doors  of 
lo.f^ledge  were  never  opened  ?  and  is  tliat  country  which  gave 
An  liirth,  to  find  them  nothing  better  than  a  scaffold  and  a 
iaVe  ?  Is  all  attempt  to  reform  the  criminal  to  ^  abandoned* 
leo  the  criminal  has  not  yet  attained  the  years  of  man  ^  The 
•iter  has  himself  seen  a  child  of  nine  years  old  in  one  of  our 
lots,  who  bad  been  double -ironed  for  execution,*  and  tl^ere  are 
fliticians  who  think  such  an  example  ihigbi  be  of  service  to  the 
oAtry  ! — Goil  forbid  it ! 

tVito  regard  to  the  prevention  of  for|^yi;a  far  more  humane 

A  salutary  way  of  lessening  the  frequency  of  thie  crime,  would 

to  compel  the  Bank  to  rosuine  th^ir  cash  payments  and  to  call 

all  their  one  and  two  pound  notes,  which  are,  in  by  far  the 

r  proportion  of  instances,  what  are  counterfeited, 
onler,  however,  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
pital  punishments  are  not  necessary,  that  the  reformation  of 
e  most  atrocious  offender  is  not  morally  impossible,*  nor  prac-^ 
»illy  difficult,  that  the  destruction  of  individual  life  is  not  there- 
re  warranted  by  any  principle  either  of  sound  policy,  or  of 

*  This,  however,  was  not  a  Bank  caie ;  the  crime  was  theft;  and 

e  child  was  respited* 
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common  bumantty,  we  have  only  to  look  to         pi)Ii'cy  adopted 

by  otticr  nations, — in  particular  to  ibe  criminal  L.Je  and  prisnii 

Anciuline  of  the  Unlled  States  of  America.     Upon  this  suhjm 

timple  details  will,  it  is  jirobalile,  be  shortly  laid  before  the  public. 

Iti  the  mean  time,  we  bate  thought  it  oar  duly  to  lake  ibis  oppoT' 

lunity  of  drawini;  ibu  attention  of  our  readers  lo  a  subject  wliidt, 

'  impolluted  by  the  tuint  of  party,  iincoiinected  tvitit  »ny  politiiil 

opinions,  addresses  itself  with  the  strniiErest  claims  to  con^iden- 

tion,  to  every  one  who  has  a  heart  to  foci  and  a  soul  to  be  saveil. 

*    The  Case  of  Vartie  Was  one  of  jiecuiinr  interests     Even  htf 

'  'ptosecutors  interceded  for  his  life,  and  eTery  effort  was  made  to 

>  'kave  him.     His  youlh,  his  funtter  irreproaebabte  character,  lib 

'■"  ensuring  manners,  his  classic:il  atlaiiinients  and  BttKcbmenllD 

■^'^  wndy,  ail  conspired  to  awaken  no  ordinary  interest  in  bia  behalf. 

r'tia  was  a  criminal  and  deserved  punishment:  be  was  not  ile- 

,1'  graved,  and  migbt  have  been  reclaimed.  Under  almost  any  oUia   i 

.,  Circumstances,  idthouirb  dissatisfaction  may  arise  with  reg — '  ' 

.  'to  the  conduct  uf  a  Minister,  Englishmen  still  feci  it  to  t)« ^ 

"  'iwunilen  dutv  lo  acquiesce  wiih  complacency  in  ihe  UiM.'|t 

V  .*^is  anomalous  case  only,  of  the  infliction  of  capital  punisli 

''Srhen  the  crime,  how  prejudicial  soever  its  consequences  to  n 

* "  Is  of  no  proportionate  g^ilt,  it  is  of  the  laws  ne  complain  ;  ( 

*-^'"' administrators  *e  do  not. 

„.  "'  VVecannotspeuk  with  cordial  approbation  of  the  presentpi 
•'■  'j'licalion.  Poor  Vartie's  tetters  dn  bim  less  credit  than  bt*  I 
,^  Ttaviour  during  personal  interviews.  It  is  painful  to  uotira  I 
m  flippancy,  the  vanity,  and  the  very  inadequate  views  of  teSiff 
,  -*'  '^iinbibitcd  in  the  Mi  moir ;  nor  are  ttw  Leilers  to  Mr  Rudgl 
'"■'%  quite  satisfactory  nature.  But  bei^>re  the  fatal  day  airin 
-,1    hadf  we  trust,  imbibed  from  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures, IVi> 

^Xlgious  instruction  and  prayer,  clearer  perceptions  of  the  reVei| 
'''"'"salvation,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  contrition  for  his  oftVncee.  1 
ii  *Ww  Ibe  lines  he  ban  written  on  the  walls  of  bis  last  abode,  ^ 
'  >  -' .<  it  is  a  hope  we  need  not  express,  that  be  bas  ere  this,  tbroi' 
•""'^'^the  nlonement  of  Him  who  died  on  ibe  tree,  realized  tht  Iilea 
'"    '*iltcriuiive. 

'  '  Tu,  fata  quem  dura  hue  trabunt,  mfelix,  audi, 

Cceli  hades  ve  Vestibulum  hie  locus  est  ipie. 
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*•*  Gemilemeu  and  PublkktrM  who  have  toarit  in  the  prestp  will  cUige 
the  Cofuhtdors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  Imfbemation 
(pojat  paid)  qf  the  subject ^  extent ^  and  probaMe  price  of  such  works  ; 

.  mhick  thetf  mtuf  dqaend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Fuilk^  if 
•  fOTuistent  with  tie  Plan. 
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Mr.  F.  \V.  CroDhelm  is  preparing  for 
-tilt  press  a  wtw  method  of  Cook-keGpincr, 
4oabl«  entry  by  single,  applicable  to  aJI 
ftlnds  of  Business,  and  exemplified  in 
fire  sets  of  Books,  possessing  the  brevity 
•f  aiagle  entry  without  its  defects,  and 
^tiie  proof  of  double  entry  vithout  its  ro- 
tdaadancies,  and  obtains  by  two  entries 
tb«  same  results  as  the  Italian  system 
liirtour.  Its  nniTersal  applicability  U 
prox^d  by  diiitinot  iicts  of  Book>  for 
^tetailers,  WlK>lesaie  Dealers,  Manu- 
tetttien,  Metnehants and  Bankers;  tlie 
irbolc  coiDpriMo;  a  great  diverMty  of 
the  forms  and  results  of  business,  an 
faiproTed  arrangement  of  partnership 
accounts,  and  a  plan  of  routinn  which 
will  prevent  fraudulent  entries  and  era- 
sures, in  one  voUimc. 

Dr.  Spcer  will  shortly  publish  in  a 
■OmII  volume.  General  Views  relating 
to  the  Stomach,  its  fabric,  functions, 
Itc.  %tc. 

Sbortlf  will  appear,  a  new  Poen  en- 
tkled  the  Rcclase  of  the  Pyrenees; 
inaoribed  to  bis  Serene  Higbneis  Prince 
tfisqpold. 

In  the  press,  Familiar  Lectures  on 
Moral  Philosophy.  By  John  Prior  Est- 
)iOf  LL.D.  in  3  vols.  8ro. 

In  tbe  pre*s,  a  Scries  of  Discoorseson 
the  Milleniiinm.     By  David  Bogue. 

Thomas  Buwdler,  Esq.  is  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  the  Family  Shakspearc* 
wbii:h  will  contain  all  ^Sbakspeare's 
Plays,  with  the  omiisioa  of  some  ex* 
prestioRs  not  proper  to  be  read  alood  in 
a  Csmily. 

Sermons  on  the  Offices  and  Character 
of  Jesus  Christ  {  By  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Bowdler,  M.A.  will  appear  shortly. 

Ill  the  course  of  next  month  will  be 
published,  the  Fudge  Family  in  Paris, 
in  a  series  of  Letteni  from  Phil.  Fudge, 
£sq.<^Miss  Biddy  Fudjre. — Mr.  Bob 
pudge.  Sec  Edited  by  Thomas  Brown 
the  younger,  Author  of  the  Two-Penny 
f  ost  Bag. 

Mrs.  iC^cas  JlAurcnt  (of  Litcrpool) 


intends  publiihiot;  by  sttbteriptioii. 
Poems  and  Tale^  in  Verse,  in  one  to* 
I  urn  e,  foolscap  8  vo. 

Mr.  Curtis,  whose  impfovementa  ia 
the  treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Bar, 
hava^  of  late  occupied ^so  much  attcntiou^ 
has  now  in  the  press,  his  Introductory 
Lecture  to  his  Course  on  the  Anatomy^ 
Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  that  Organ, 
as  deUvenbd  at  the  Royal  Dispensary. 

Early  in  March  will  bo  published, 
the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Dn« 
nean  &iciety  of  New  England,  rtiative 
to  a  large  .Marine  serpent  seen  near 
Cape  AnUf  MassachosettB|  in  August 
1817. 

Mr.  Bernard  O'Reilly,  who  in  the 
Summer  of  1817,  undertook  a  Vojrago 
to  Davis's  Straiu,  as  Surgeon  on  board 
a  Whale  Ship,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  scientific  pursoitSy  is  about  torpoblish 
in  a  quarto  volume,  Obsenratldbs  on 
Greentond,  the  adjacent  Seas,  and  the 
Korth  West  Pamge  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  niustraied  1^  mmiMnas  draw* 
ings  from  his  own  contiauod  observa- 
tions. 

In  the  press,  Cbllde  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage to  the  Dead  Sea,  a  Fosa. 

A  new  edition  of  the  lajte  Jf  r.  Daniel 
Tnmer^  letters.  Religious  and  Moral, 
addressed  to  a  young  Gentleman  in 
India,  designed  to  Taspire  the  Minds  of 
Youth  with  the  love  of  Piety  aod^  Viitue, 
is  printing,  and  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  BfonCli.  "^ 

The  Ksv.  John  Marriott,  M.A.  of 
Exeter,  wfll  shortly  bring  qmt  a  volume 
of  Sermons,  in  octavo. ' 

The  Rev.  W.  Hett,  of  Lincoln,  has  in 
the  press,  in  two  octavo  volumes.  Dis- 
courses on  several  Sotjects  and  Ocea* 
slons. 

Mr.  George  Dyer,  is  printing  in  two 
large  octavo  voInme<',  the  Privileges  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Prince  Hoare,  R^q.  is  engaged  on  a 
Life  of  the  late  patriot  and  phHanthre- 
pist,  OranvHie  Sharp,  Esq. 
9A2 
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Lut  of  JVorli  recenlln  puMuhect. 


Lir  of  Rifiple, 


Dr.  Buiibj  1>R9  in  the  prets,  ■  I 
nrainmar  of  Mi»i<-,  which  nill  inci 
the  wbatr  CDiDpau  ol  the  Ktciice. 

Q.  Arnold,  Eaq.  is  prepjiriiig  Tor  |. 
licaUod,  ■  IHaioty  of  the  C>mI  W.11 
l:Ji|i''°<)i  i1>a><ratrd  by  560  aDgrBt 
horn  anfpml  piOBlinfn. 

Tbe  Itr*.  TbomM  Gbbnrue  bii 
•he  prnt,  tlie  THiimtiiiy  of  Nal 
I'heolugv  10  Chrutisnily. 

Mr,  Rubcrt  MurwUlarD,  iiri-h.l 
hai  In  111-!  press,  aii  Ebsdv  on  Ihi'  O' 
■till  Upinlian   uF  Ilia   Urv  Rul.   i 

Tbt  K^v.  C.'Philpot,  rei 
it  t"o>xi'''>'I  a  lli>lory  of 
Prutpitaiib  ■ud  the  Helaimti  Church 
01'  Francr,  froin  the  inir«]uctlor>  of 
Prolettaiitiiai  to  ihB  relocation  of  t1i« 

edict  of  NriOtrL 

Mr.  R  BlO'iiineld  in  rngasr<1  In  » 
pnem  dxmpUre  oF  Koiilhill,  iirar  Brd- 
faid,  the  wat  of  Lha  late  Mr.  Whit- 
fci<-«<l, 

Mr.  Chambert  h*i  in  Ihi!  pm<,  Geo- 


Jobn  Biamten.  F.*q-  is  printing,  it 
iHti  DCtaTu  vuhiniei,  Letter!  uf  a  Pi'uuiai 
Trarelicr,  iutertjicrieft   with  t 


anFi-diiliri.  deicriptiiCDt  ■  Tourlbrfti 
S«'eili.ti,iietniBny,  llungary.  kc 

Tlui  Rer.  E.  W.  SrcKicU.  tJ  S< 
b*t  In  the  prm,  thv  Cwinecrioa  of 
tiiral  and  It^vealed  Thralo^. 

The  Re*.  T.  T-  H>»rfietd  hM  i« 
proi.  t,  loluine  of  Lcintuei  ob 
Chtirch  C>  t'chiFln. 

Mc.  Uakewvll  it  pi>-p«ring  for 
c«ti<.n,aTrealiK™P.arr  ■" 
illustraied  by  auf  ravinin.  , 

A  Colli^tioa  of  Ibr  f>wn»  oF  Art! 
Bruok,  Esq.   of  CanlerLiiirf,  U  id  < 

Mei<n,  Sa*l;njp  aiul  nitrTnird*t  Vl 
ige  Id  Srncfial,  in  IBID.  iindntilMii 
irJer  of  ilw  Fi-enth  Gorcrnment,  « 


The  Rr».  Dr.  Winter  will 
a  -^econil  ed<ttoii  uf  Paitm 
Nnncnntbrmitji,     addieiHd 


UOan 
addieiHd     to    JM 

ofPilpay'irablM,* 


In  B  fpw  diTi  will  b«  pllhli■^e4, 
Rer.  Robert  Kall'i  Reply  to  Uie  fla*. 
Kinghorn. 


The  Cnde  of  Agrieiilinre ;  ine'uding 
ObHTTitioin  on  Gardens,  Ordianla, 
Wuudi,  «id  Pkiilxior.a.  By  the  Ri^ht 
Hun.  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Bart.  Bra.  II.  li. 

A  BiqgrBpliioil  Ptseta)ieof  Ireland,  ia 
•hicb  are  Menvilw  and  Clmrarltm  of 
the  moit  celebratoi  Per-una  uf  each 
Faoily,  soil  ibc  Arena  engnited  on 
>i>od,  tojral  ISina.  9d,  hoarda. 

New  Bio^iihicsl  Maga/iuc,  contain- 
ing Ptirlni(»,  mtb  Lffct  and  Charaden 
of  eminbut  and  la^eniouB  Periont,  in 
every  age  and  aation,  eecb  number 
mnlaining  <:i|;lit    liiyhly   tiniihed    Por- 

♦iigtaved  by  Ho'l,  in  bia  b«it  alyle,  with 
thL-  Ltvti  aDd  CbaiarLsra  written  hy  Mr. 

The  Life  aod  Errort  of  John  Dualon, 
^4tiaeii  of  LmmIud,  artUi  the  LiTst  aod 
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Chsracler<  of  more  than  1000  a 
purary  Divines,  aud  other  Pqn.. 
Litcrirj' Emiocnce.  Tu  itbEeh  m^irij 
Diin)on't  ConTeriation  ni  lre|p^i, 
S<:lect.on<  from  hit  other  Woito.  ' 
a  faithful  porl.ajl.  S  »o1a.  8..^  IL  Jl. 

Mcmuiis  of  ilie  Legal,  Literary,  ui  ■ 
Political  Lifrof  Ihe  late  Rl.  Hon.  ^bn 
I'hilpot  Cumm,  once  Matter  of  thk 
Rulli.in  Ireland:  comprising  cn^iiuw 
aiiecitolei  of  his  Wit  and  Namour  ;  ainl 
a  telection  of  bis  Poetry,  luter-Hrinl 
with  occasional  Biogrnphy  of  hn  di^ 
tingiiiihtd  eotemporarlca  is  tli«  ffott* 
and  at  the  Bar.  By  Williaoi  tiT£— a«,  . 
bM).  Burri^ter.   Gvo.  10>.  6d. 

A  Biogrnphical  MeniDrr  of  the  Piibl.a 
and  Priiate  Life  of  tier  Rnyol  Hi; biw* 
the  Princrsi  Charlotte  i  iUuitraid  kt 
Rficol lections,  Antcdotei,  TrtiHoT 
racier,  with  ■  ■    " 


tid  of  Wn^  rte^ntljf  pN&KvAnf; 
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!•  iooMneeM  with  tba  inbiect  ■ 
mtaktf  from  the  most  nathnitio 
■Jto,  Ml  Apjpmdkii,  kk  wHkk 
•Mi  ddeiHiimiU  are  pftnierrcd. 
■liMibl«  Mjfrave^  ItkeoMg  by 
rt^w  of  CteiMMMit  and  tlie  Mr- 
MwOffcijiid  a  f ic-timile  oTaa 
sttBT.  8«<a.  1^— <}optca,  with 
A  on  Intfa  Papar,  the  Vlear 
MtlUid  Orouada  coloured,  «bd 
lUta^  price  1 1,  hi  boarda. 
■  of  the  Life  and  Writia$a  oT 
via'.  By  John  Mackeosia. 
itioB,  with  additions,  rimo.  Si.' 

■DOCATIOir. 

unary  Method  of  teaching 
to-  Read ;  upon  the  principle 
ditcorered  by  Sienr  Ber- 
miderably  improved,  with  an 
ew  arran|feaient,  calcnlaUrd  to 
itha  English  l.-ingajige.  The 
itrated  by  nine  eopper-platea. 
Williams.  I'imo.  9u  boards. 
br,  12f. 
Pk  System  bro|[en  Into  short 

f  nd  4uswers,  lor  the  use  of 
ind  Teachers  in  the  National 

By  Rev.    Fred.    Iremooger^ 

rtical    Essay  on    Intellectual 
i;    with  an  ample  Catalo|ne 

01*  Kleoantaiy  Booka  of  In- 

and  a  riew  af  the  most  ap- 
ctbgdi  of  Tuition.  By  Wm. 
nnslator  of  Professor  Franck 
dy  of  the  Scriptures.  48.  6d. 

Dbplayed  in  her  Mode  of 
Language  to  Maa ;  or  a  New 
Hrie  Method  of  acquiring  Lan- 
Kh  ttiiparalteied  rapidity.  Da* 
«B  the  analyitis  of  the  Human 
i  opDscquently  suited  to  every 

Adapted  to  the  French.  B^ 
M,  Author  of  the  New  Urn- 
rooooQcing  Dictionary  of  tha 
id  English  Languages,  <cc.  he. 
Is  prefixed,  a  dt^Tefopm^Qt  of 
M^  Plan  of  Tuition,  diflbting 
rom  every  other;  so  powerful 
ration,  and  so  very  economical, 
•ril  education  caa  be  aflbrded 
the  poorest  of  Ifadkind;  b^ 
ikdneilj  tl^e  great  deaideratn^ 
H^  (latlons  tp  arrive  at  tbe 
BgtM  of  mental  perfaetioii.— - 
if^^o.  ^cc  ll.  4«. 
altfvat'ton  Recommended;  or 
n^Foatb  leaftag  School.    By 


Italic  Taylor,  Miitfi>Mr  of  Uif  4taii0|  i^ 
Ougar.  fcap.8«gw  ^'f.  M...         .,..<-. 

An  aasy  anil  uwfill  Urtr94»<TtiM- If ' 
AiiUimetic,  intemM  .fo  fa^oaft  tb«. 
scholar  by  thi!ain*|i|ioity,qf  Hf  #rrMgni». 
ment»  and  to  pcrfcvt  biat  if»  the  iMMt. 
useful  RukMi  Oaa'piad  nofa  fapacHiilF 
for  the  uaa  of  J>aw  tfcbunla.  By  C. 
Bowy«T,  aaperitttntiiUtit  .,of  fir- Mm 
JackK>n*a  acbool,  PovaCt  19oMKfti>^ 
bound. 

A  New  Edition  ofCbmalii  NepotiaSH« 
cellentium  Imperatorum  Vitae ;  ad  Fi* 
dem  Optimorom  ■  Bnenipkiniai  danua 
caatigata^:  Editio  septimadecima^ye^a* 
ratiss.mg.  In  JEdibns  Valpianiia.  H,  64* 
bound, 

aj|Qn«4vsT» 

The  Bdlnbni^gb  OaEattear,  VoL  1. 
Pan  II.  9s. 

Thoniaoo>a  New  Oanaral  AUm,  Ho. 
XX.  oootainings  in  complattoii  of  tlia 
Work,  a  Memoir  of  tbe  proareas  of 
Geography,  a  Summary  oif  Phjrsical 
Qeogmphy,  nn4  a  consulting  Index,  )6a. 

*M*  Price  of  ibc  whole  work  lOL  faa 
numbers,  lOU  lOiw  baJf-bpupdA  «>ib  ^ 
vaUtun  back* 


The  History  of  Bn(i«h  India,  ly 
James  Mill,  Esq.  with  maps  by  Arrow* 
aanitik  dTuU.4to.«j^^ 

Tbe  NortbamConJrtai  isontoininf  ori* 
ginal  M^MDoifa  ^f  |ba  £tfTajrci|na  of 
Sweden  and  Dcnivarb,  n^fi^  l%6%  int 
eluding  the  exUnordinary  viciasitiidaa 
of  tbe  Lives  of  Iba  GiittdehHdran  of 
Oaorga  the  J0aoun4»  9y  4«bo  BUfwn* 
Esq.  8  vols.  8va  II.  Is.  ^ 

A  UJatory  of  gnint  Dogw^ifo^  4w|ita 
discovery  by  Cplnmbua  to  t|ia  pmaaat 
Timt!.  8vOb 

MoraH's  History  of  Qx«cc«,  Ifpm  Ita 
carlieat  parkid  tv  ita  IaiiI  CvUifatiaii 
by  tbe  Roiminai  m  •>  Sariaa  mjfm^ 
acooQipnnied  with  Ridleol|o<M^  Hw* 
rical  Enaraiaea  for  Yo«itV|jn4  %  ^flfnat 
map  pf  VDeiant  Greaccw  f  j^  tbir^  wli- 
iien,  }8n>9.ift.bd%  fV«iriH>b^    An 

edition.in  Bva  price  10s,  ^  MIaAi* 

A  W^torf  of  ftniiope,lrMi  thK  Trfaty 
pf  Ami^of  in  18(»,  |o  Mif  .p«ci.4cat|Q« 
ff  Paris  in  |6I^  Bf  Cb«daa  CmM, 
LL.D.  8va  19l(. 

A  cpflltW  GollAPlkw  af  )9SMl  T^ts 
and  ?rqfm4ifm9  f«v  H»$k  Traaaoiib  m4 
other  Cripiea  ^  Mv|deineaiipi%,  IrMi 
the  aarHlint  prrind^lp  the  yc#r  174^  vM^ 
NiMrs  .aii4  4«M|eff  lttn#t#aiie«f  t  ciffiyUel 


Cist  of  iF'orJta  iTcewrty  puhVahed. 


r  brT.B.na«s11,EK|.P.R.S.  P.S.A.^nd 
,1  IWntiiiDeil  from  Illu  year  1783  lo  tlie 
I  v^m  lioic.  by  Thomnt  Janet  tiomll, 
I  jq|o)cl7  ptiiilid  in  ilonMe  culunina,  Ihe 
I.Actlty-lhinl  loluine  (or  Hie  seuond  ufa 
LjHew Scries)  roysl  8vo.  11.  Ila.tiil.  bds. 
r',.>,TlieHI«lory  anil  Antiquiiiei  of  Cruv- 
■  ((iin,  compiiiiini;  a  gmenil  unil  ilrsuclp- 
''~  iceauiit  of  Ihe  lown,  ili  hamleU", 
muion.  By  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Oar- 
U.D.  Rector  of  EaH  Itamet,  Sm. 


'  A  Treallie  on  tlie  Came  Ijiwi,  in 
p«^t;b  it  IB  fuKy  proved,  thit  Game  i> 
has  alwHys  twen,  by  the  ]avt  of 
tfiirlind,  the  property  of  the  oceupiur 
ftg  Ihe  land  in  <rbk)i  it  ii  fou'id  and 
WtokeD.  Uy  EdwirdChiiMiBii.utGtay'i 
•bti,  Em|.  Batfiitcr  at  Law,  anil  Cliief 
■^  ilioo  u* llie  lole of  Kly,  Bvo.  ISi. 


The  PhitoHiphy  of  Arithmetic,  rx- 
UbitinsBprogrcMiteViewortheTlieorjr 

Cid  Piactice  of  Calculation,  w.lli  in  en- 
rgeJ  Table  of  thp  Prmlucu  of  Niim- 
l  %Bn  under  One  Kandred.  By  John 
'"  Leslie,  F.  R.  S.  E  Professor  of  Maihc- 
-'  liniies  io  the  Unincuty  of  Edinbargli. 

Tbc  Principlei  and  Applicilion  of 
fmaginaiy  Quanlitiei,  Bouli  II.  t  being 
the  Priocjplet  of  Ihoie  Qiiaolities,  ai 
dednced  from  a  partieidar  cote  ofPiini.'- 
Ikoal  Projection;  and  Ihe  leconA  olMie 

'    seriea  of  original  TracW  on  varioui  parti 

"  «f  the    HilheuiaCici.     By    ficnjamiii 

"  fiompertT!,  B<q. 

''  *' Eniyi  on  Algebraic  Siitjectt.concrm- 
ingthe  Lavt,  Eipnmioii.Dnd  Sumina- 
tion  of  Serits.—I.  By  Ihe  Principlei  uf 
Binomial  Factori. — 'i.  Uy  Ihc  Combina. 

><   imial  Aoalyiif — 3.  By  ibc  Dilferenliat 

'   HeUiod.    ByPeterNicholB' 
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''Ptolemy**   Qa ad ri parti tp,    nith     Noli 
''  'vnd  Obiorvationi,  by  J.  Cooper,  Editor 
■f  Ihe  new  edition  of  Placidui  de  Tilni' 
Prlroam  Mobile. 

A  Lener  to  Profenor  Stevarl,  on  the 
CH^eots  of  General  Trims,  and  on  the 
Axlomalical  L>w>  of  Vision.  By  J. 
Feara,  Esq.  4<o.  5>.  boardi. 

A  Byiten  of  Prnetical  Maihemntics; 

["VMlaing  aeomvtrical  Problem!,  PIkhc 

'"ftigonometry,  Meoauralion  oF  Heigiili 

'1  DWuieeii,  of  Sorfoci'S  and  Soli<' 


ic  ileeliont.  Specific  Gmrit)-,   Arti-       If  pe,  BvD 


Gauging.  Gunnery,  and  £pli> 
((unoincLry.     WMh  iu  applici 
soluiion  uf    Home   ni«pl«>(  Gi'd^ra; 
Geodexc,  and  Astroc 
To  whiuli  ate  addKl,  Tabtu  wf  I. 
gnrithuisof  NulDbMa,  andii^aina^ 
gmoli,  oud  ScawU.     By  John  13 
A.U.  1'eacher,   Bumlitlaml. 
for  the  Um  of  Sebooli.  8ii«l  1  __ 

Dnvi*>i  Catalogue  of  Ana  Md  J 
Get,   Pan   I.  for   I8|8, 
fulio  aotl  quarto  lixei   g 
slock  ol'  Aicbiiinical,   Astra 
irouomical,  llibliajFraplueai,  ] 

lical.   Medical,    Occult,    I 

and    OeiKial    ^iaieiilifiu   i 
n»>U9    Boohi^,    Foieis*   .. 
Ancieniand  Modern,  iihieb  arc  una 
Ijale  at    Ihfi    Pricei  affixed, 
money  only.  3). 

Tbt  GeDtleman's  Diary,  (v  Mattni-  , 
tical  Rcpnsilory,  Imm  itt  com 
nicntin  1711  to  l80f>,  anU  Ihe 
meats  aith  additions  i  lidiij  a 
of  the  Orifinal  Diaries,  Mam 
uniform  manner,  to  cunt»|>»i>n 
aad  appcaranoe  la  Dr.  ll<i'i  >i<  ' 
cf  Ihe  Lodits'  Di^iy,  fcc.  «  1 1,  l, 

The  OeDtlcroan'i  Annn.il  ^] 
tJeal  CoDlpauiun  ;  conlainuu  r.. 

nui,  Cbarades,  Rcliuscf,  U 

tiuiisand  Answeri,  wilb  on.  i. 
aud  valuable  exiiacis.   &o,     I' ,  .„  .•  I 
anii'inlly.     Number  XX-L,  for  iti.:  iv^ 
18IS.  9(,  6<l.  1 

•**  Any  of  the  former  Nimbenviil  , 
be  had  at  Ihesiinc  price,  I 

Outlines  of  a  Theory  of  Altib.in'  I 
Equaliiini, deduced  from  t:u 
of  Huriutt,  and  exieiiOeil  ' 
naioiDiffriwitidl  Calculi:- 
Spoiice.     Ouiy  10  Ciipu^    . 

The    PriDcipIci    of    >: 
three  Lecluiei;  dcsigiioil    - 
ducliUD  Io  Ibis  biaocli  i 
matics.     With  an   Appen.l.. 
liam  Shim,  foimeily  flHuij>,-al  iluft    • 
in  tbc  Royal  Navy.  Svo.  3i. 


An  F.suy  on  the  Di>"T< 
Age,  and  ou  lUe  Mean^  i. 
Human  Ufe.  By  Anit.. 
F.B.S.P.a.A.P.L.S..'iL,  , 
ordinary  toll.  II.H.  ttu  l'.. 
and  Profes^^H- of  Analooi)  '- 
Acsdemy  and  Io  llie  Ud^  .i 
Surgeons  of  t  .     yim.< 


t  fcwV   IfeuDriu 


'.,»w»a%.„.^'!ij 


Liit  of  tVorii  recetalg  fmbti$h»d. 
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le  Cootinenta!  Medical  Repotl- 
{y  B.  Von  EmbdeD^ds.  dd. 
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iai  Letters,  from  Richard  Ba«- 
ttbew  Prior,  Lord  Botingbroke, 
Bf  Pope,  Dr,  Cfieyne,  Dr.  Hart- 

SamuH  Johnson,  Mnt.  Mon- 
ger. Wiiriam  Gilpm,  Uw.  John 

Lor(i  Gecirge  Lyttletoo,  Rev. 
Sochanan,  &c.  &c.  with  Uiogra- 
Illustrations.  Edited  by  Re* 
Earner,  of  Beech  Cottage,  near 
m»  tin,  6d* 

leal  Obserrations  on  Telescopef , 
xiaiisef,  and  Spectacle*.  By  W. 
er,  M.  D.  Third  Edition.  5i, 
irks.  Moral,  Practical,  an<l  Face- 
>Q  vnrioas  interesting  Subjects. 
I  from  the  Writings  of  the  late 
:tou,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  S.  of  Birmiug- 
2mo   3s. 

cVet  Companion ;  or,  Adrice^  to 
J,  of  both  Sexes,  on  some  of  the 
Hportant  Duties  attached  to  that 

By  D.  Ptiol,  who  bns  li%ed  In 
l^acity  for  1"hirty  Years. 
ti|[ament  for  construing  largely 
\h%  of  an  Appiilce  to  insist  on 
yr  Battle;  anti  also  for  enabling 
plead  his  formtrr  Arquatal  in 
itnt  of  an  Appeal  uf  Felony  : 
'Appendix,  contnining  a  Report 
ebtte  in  the  H  use  of  Cominont, 
olion  to  abolivh  Appeals  of  Mur- 
the   British  North  American  Co* 

By  E.  A.  Kendall,  Esq.  P.  S.  A. 

• 

Sacred  Edict :  containing  Sixteen 
«  of  the  Emperor  Kanji-he,  am- 
by  his  Son  the  Emperor  Voouf:- 

together  with  a  Paraphrase  on 
Utie,  bv  a  Mandarin.  Translated 
he  Chmesc  Original,  and  illus- 
by  Notes,  by  the  Rev.   William 

Protestant  Missionary  at  Ma- 
8va  78.  6d. 

Clerical  Guide,  or  Ecclesiastical 
317,  royal  8vo.  11. 
kNicise  System  of  Commercial 
letic,  adapti'd  to  modem  Prac- 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
>f  Queries  00  Bills,  and  Merchant's 
its:  comprising  the  substance  of 
^rcantile  Law  and  Practice,  with 

to  the  Nature  and  Negotiation  of 
,  and  foreign  Bills  of  Exchange, 
eh  are'subjoined,  a  course  of  Mer- 
!  Letters ;  also.  Duodecimals, 
r«mea8uring,  Artificer'tf  Computa- 
and  the  Square  and  Cube  Root, 
leir  application.    By  James  Mor- 


rison, Accountant^  Waster  of  the  If e^> 
cantile  Academy,  Leeds.  l29SO..H6d. 
bound. 

An  jBssay  oa  the  Strength  and  StrieaB 
of  Timber,  Couoded  npoo  EiperfmienU 
performed  at  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demyi  qn  Specimens  selected  from  the 
Royal  Ar«enal  ant)  His  Majesty's  Dock 
yard,  Woolwich  ^  preceded  by  aftai  His- 
torical Rtiview  of  former  Theories  and 
KaperimenU.  Also  Tables  and  plates, 
and  an  Appendix  on  the  Strength  of  Iroo 
and  other  Maierials.  By  Peter  Barlow^ 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  Svo. 
1 8s. 

The  Meteorologist's  Tables,  for  ror 
cording  dinmal  as  well  as  aBHoal  o|bscr- 
vatioos  of  the  weather.  4#. 

A  Folio  Chart,  entitled  the.  Meteero- 
legist's  Assistant,  aoeompanied  vitb  s 
Caid  eiplanatoryjof  the  mode  of  Ngtsi- 
tion.    By  Tbonas  Hansoo,  Saifpoot  Ih* 

Bannatbe*s  .  Perpetual  Kejr  to  the 
Almanack.  Serenth  fiditiofi,  corrected 
and  improved,  by  John  Irving  Maxwell, 
of  the  Inner  Temple.  Is.  6d. 

T.  Keys's  Caulogue  of  Bopks  in  all 
Languages.    Part  IV. 

PniLOtOGT. 

A  Condse  Grammar  of  tbt  ReBMic, 
or  Modem  Greek  Language;  nith 
Phrases  and  Diafognes  00  the  ommI  4a* 
miliar  Subjects;  compiled  by  H.  Hofanrt- 
tfon,  M.  Dl  during  e  Residence  «f  seme 
Years  in  tbe  Ionian  Islands.  -ISlne. 
4s.  6d. 

yomr. 

An  Ode  to  tbe  Men»orar  of  tile  Pn'p- 
cess  Charlotte.  By  Janes  v9d«citon. 
Author  of  the  Search,  and  other  Poems. 
8to.  Is.  6d. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  collected 
Works  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Bjrron; 
containing  the  Pilsoner  of  CbiUon,  tbe 
Dream,  Darkness,  Manfred,  and.  the 
Lament  of  Tasso.  f.cap  8vo.  7s. 

De  Vaox,  or  the  Hmr-of  Giislpnd,  a 
Poem«  By  Robert  Cariyle.  f.cap  8?o. 
5s. 

Zapoljra:  a  Christmas  Tale,  in  Tvro 
ParU.  The  Prelnde,  entitled  the  Usurp* 
er's  Fortune;  and'  the  Sequel,  entitled 
the  Usurper's  Fate.  By  S.  T-  Colecidge, 
Esq.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  sewecl* 

Lines  occasioned  by  the  Dentin  of  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  CiMNrlottie, 
Ice.  By  the  Anther  of  the  Conbioed 
View  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Bsdras^ 
and  SC  ioh«.  ¥kk  Is.  6d» 
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tnMcctrity  of  the  British  fimdi.— 
Kway  on  Poblic  Credit^  by  the  relrbrated 
Darid  Hume.  Reprinted  from  the  fint 
edition  of  n5«.  Wllh  ft  Utter  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Briti«h  people,  by  ImUe, 
on  the  tuund  and  prophetie  Oittnre  of  Its 
principles;  vhertng  from  irtdiiputable 
fiiclf.  thiit  A  per»e¥fr«nce  in  the  Pitt 
and  Paper  System  mmt  eventauUy  pro- 
dace  a  National  Bankruptcy.  Pointinfr 
out  the  only  mode  of  averting  to  fatal 
a  calamity ;  with  Rtsmarks  on  the  ne- 
ccstity  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform  i  an 
AnalyMS  of  Mr.  BeDtham*t  Plan,  dec 
lU.  6a. 

Obaervationi  on  the  CireamsUoces 
which  infloence  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Claues  of  Society.    By  John 

Barton.  8vo.  St.  6d. 

Coniideratlons  on  the  Pnor  Laws.  By 
John  Daviioo,  M.  A.  P^jIIow  of  Oriel 
College,  0)cfbrd.  Svo.  4t. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Principles  and 
Proeeedingf  of  the  Provident  Institution 
at  Batb,  for  Satings.  By  John  Hay. 
garth,  M.D.  P.RS.  one  of  tha  mana- 
gers. To  which  are  added,  the  depoisl- 
tor's  book,  the  bya*laws,  and  the  fiiat 
year's  report. 

A  LattrftO  the  ComslOB  Counril  and 
Li^ary  of  the  City  of  London,  on  tiie 
abosaa  exittiiig  in  New^te^  ahewmg 
tlte  nccewlty  of  aa  immediate  reform  in 
the  management  of  that  pfison.  By 
tlie  Hou.  H.  O.  Bennet,  M.P'  Stro*  3a. 

m lOLOOT. 

Facts  and  Evidmcat  on  the  Subject 
•f  Baptism,  in  Letters  to  a  Deacon  of  a 
Baptitt  Church  t  with  an  lotrOduetion 
eootaliiinf  ctceptioni  to  Dr.  Rylandfs 


Statemanta.  By  the  Editor  of  CalscA 
INctionary  of  llie  Holy  BUe.  SseMid 
Edition,  la  wbldi  the  Argiimantbgradtf 
enlarged  and  aonifmad.  4a. 

Sermons  on  tha  Commandmaoti.  If 
Robert  Jooeiu  D.  D.  tatn  Senior  Chsp- 
lain  at  the  Cap*  of  Guod  Hopa.  8ni 
61. 

The  Chnrfh  bar  emn  Apnkigiat;  pnw* 
ing  her  ModeratioA  ftom  her  OmtOth 
tioo,  Appointmenify  and  Pmtftlce,ial 
the  Mean  aha  preaarraa  baCwren  the 
two  Ektrrmes  of  Popery  and  Batlia* 
t*asm.  AherMt  fhim  PulUr.  By  tbs 
Kev.  D.  Campbell^  late  oT  Trinity  UiRi 
Cambridge.  Svo.  i%. 

Sermons  on  Public  Snl^}ecfa  alldO^ 
ca8*on!t.  By  Fraftda  Siiuirfay,  Bb  111 
Felluw  of  Lin.  Coll.  Oxford.  fSinn.  K 

The  Reci^ian  Cataobiam,  with  9mt 
and  Illustrations,  tmnalnlcd  fro*  ill 
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kit.  I.    ] .  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Ttofoek  in  Africa* 
'  Sy  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.D.     Enlarged  and  completed  to  the 

f  resent  Time^  with  Illustrations  of  its  Geograpl^y  and  Natural 
listory,  as  well  as  of  the  IVforal  and  Social  Condition  of  its  In* 
iiabitants.  By  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  .  Maps,  2  Vols.  8vo.^ 
11-  7s.     Edinburgh.     1817. 

»  Report  Jrom  the  Select  Committee  on  Papers  relating  to  the  j^fiiean 
jPwis,  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  26th 
June,  1816. 

.  Report  Jrom  the  Committee  on  African  Forts*  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  25th  June,  1817. 

C^ROM' early  antiquity  to  the  present  tiipes,  curiosity  and 
^  Usagination  have  claimed  a  sort  of.  right  of  common  io  tke* 
^explored  wastes  of  Africa.     These  restless  impulses  of  our 
iil|iire,  have  there  found  an  unuiclosed  domai%  where  they  may 
svel  and  expatiate  in  boundless  freedom,  and  they  have  not 
pwn  negligent  in  asserting  and  exercising  the  amplest  construe^- 
Ho  of  their  privileges.     Fact  and  illusion  have  been  blended* 
^ether,  to  form  a  series  of  splendid  and  attractive  objedts, 
>wards  which  the  anxious  inquiries  of  mankind,  and  the  per- 
bvcfring  exertions  both  of  scientific  and  mercantile  travellers, 
iive  been  successively  directed.     The  chronicle  of  these  various  ^ 
nterprises,  is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa, 
ilie  search  after  the  Islands  of  the  Blest — the  realm  of  Prester  ^ 
Uin — the  springs  of  the  Nile — the  rise,  course,  and  termi- 
ation    of  the  Niger-^the  cities  of  Tombuctoo,    Housa,    and 
¥assanah — the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  (Songo — each 
light  give  its  distinguishing  title  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
istory  of  African  discovery. 

Notwithstanding,  however,'  the  frequent  and  spirited  at- 
»npts  which  have  been  made  to  overcome  the  various  diffi- 
olties,  and  to  pass  over  the  multiplied  barriers,  which  forbid 
ccess  io  the  internal  regions  of  Africa,  we  are  still  compelled 
» reinain  in  ignorance  of  much  that  it  is  desirable  to  know ; 
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an<l,  in  truth,  we  are  almost  content  so  to  remkiii;  for  theki 

sinks  at  the  roelaueholy  detail  of  life,  talent ,  and  inlrepitUiyooi 

seerated  to  this  perilous  quest,  and  wrecked  in   its   despmi 

pursuit.     And  what  is  it,  after  all,  for  which  we  are  thus  ea^r 

For  little  more,  as  it  appears  to  us,  than  the  premature  solaiii 

of  a  geographical  problem,  which  seems  likelj  to  be  bereifc 

ascertained  by  much  more  simple  means  than  tiiose  which  b* 

of  late   been   employed.     Disease,    privatioD,  and  iDoumenk 

varieties  of  personal  suffering,  together  with  the  oppositioi  < 

the  natives,  and  the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  preMtff 

by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  bar  thein 

gress  of  the  European  traveller ;  and  althoii|^li  these  formitv 

obstructions  have  partly  given   way  before   the   fortitude  h 

energy  of  enterprising  individuals,  yet  not  one  of  these  bcni 

adventurers  has  been  able  to  surmount  them  all;  Ihey  bafectf 

rendered  important  services  to  science,  but  they  hsTe  each  fab 

in  succession,  the  lamented  victims  of  their  ardent  and  fevii 

efforts  to  extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.     Ledjtf 

Houghton,  Ilorncman,  Park,  Campbell,  Peddie,  Tuckey,  «i 

others  of  equal  zeal,  have  [lerished  in  this  hazardous  at'tcsfl 

and  we  doubt  not  that  there  will  still  be  found  those  who  will  ki< 

the  same  dangers,  and,  too  probably,  meet  the  same  diaastm 

fate.     It  was  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Leyden,  in  the  pretMCl 

the  first  edition  of  the  present  wbrk,  that,  '  If  the  matttf  k 

^  calmly  considered,  the  exertion  of  courage  necessary  to  i 

^  African   traveller,  will  be  found  equal  to  that  whkii  i6  tt 

*  quired  either  in  the  civilized  warrior,  or  in  the  saTagr  fxl^ 
'  minator  of  nations.  Passive  courage,  wliich  the  travellers 
^  quires,  is  a  much  more  uncommon  Quality  than  that  adfi 

*  valour  which  determines  the  success  ot  the  warrior.* 

But  while  we  are  paying  a  merited  tribute  of  mdmiratioa  loAi 
memory  of  the  martyrs  of  science,  let  not  tliese  exalted  isdW- 
duals  be  forgotten,  who,  without  the  incentives  of  aeatt  « 
fame,  with  no  earthly  interests  to  subserve,  with  do  pcntfj^ 
motives,  either  of  an  elevated  or  inferior  cast,  but  in  sinpiid! 
of  mind,  and  in  devoted  fidelity  of  spirit,  h^ve  gone  IbrfliS. 
the  noblest  and  most  disinterested  of  adventures — the  s|iiriv 
discnthralment  of  mankind.  With  this  their  erraiwl  of  dnriik 
they  have  occasionally  combined  general  research,  and  in  Aln^ 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  discoveries  of  considerable  tikHj 
It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  wislied,  that  in  the  preparation  of  En» 
gelical  Missionaries  for  their  higher  object,  more  attentioa  «fli 
paid  to  qualify  them  for  scientific  observation.  Of  the  iniuM 
inferitT  importance  of  human  acquisition,  none,  we  trust,  cak 
more  sensible  than  ourselves  ;  but  still  scientific  knowledgfi 
valuable,  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  giving  to  Mimons  a  bii^iii 
tion  and  a  stronger  interest,  in  the  estimation  oi  the  wtNTU,  liH 
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jrfeet  with  more  complacency  and  respect,  the  Messenger 
e  Cross,  when  he  unites  with  this  mi^estic  designation,  the 
iimbler  character  of  the  missionary  of  science. 
1709,  an  essay  towards  a  judicious  and  satisfactory  coUec- 
of  the  various  notices  res|>ecting  Africa,  wiiich  lie  scat- 
over  a  wide  surface  of  crude,  superficial,  inconsistent,  and 
tory  relations,  was  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Leydcn,  in  bis 
storical  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Discoveries  and 
tiements  of  the  Europeaus  in  Northern  and  Western 
ica,  at  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.'  This  little 
was  executed  with  uncommon  spirit,  and  we  have  always 
inclined  to  c(Xisider  it  as  a  most  interesting  specimen  of 
^ement  and  arrangement,  ^nd  to  regret  that  the  Author 
not  extended  his  plan  so  as  to  include  the  vvhole  of  the 
ftn  Continent.  It  seems,  from  Mr.  Murray^s  statement, 
mch  had  been  Dr.  Leyden's  intention,  and  that  he  had  ac- 
^  undertaken  an  edition  on  a  more  extended  scale,  part 
hich  had  been  written,  and  is  inserted  in  the  present 
.  But  though  the  premature  and  lamented  deatli  of  tliis 
lent  man,  prevented  the  completion  of  his  design,  it  has 

into  good  hands :  Mr.  Murray,  the  author  of  far  the 
r  portion  of  these  volumes,  has  adapted  the  materials  left 
3  friend,  to  an  enlarged  and  improved  plan,  and  finished  the 
,  |>erhaps  witli  inferior  vivacity,  yet  with  at  least  equal  skill. 

work  so  extensive  and  complicated  as  this,  our  notice 
,  of  necessity,  be  brief  and  imperfect;  we  shall, <  however, 
Lvour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  general  sketch  of  its  con* 

e  original  discovery  of  Africa,  and  the  gradual  process  by 
I  its  northern  shores  became,  ^  as  it  were,  one  system'  with 
[>ttthern  nations  of  Europe,  can  now  be  ascertained  only 
ference  and  conjecture.  The  earliest  records  of  authentic 
ry,  describe  this  tract  as  occupying  a  distinguished  rank  in 
olitical  scale  of  the  civilized  world. 

lie  names  of  Egypt,  of  Libya,  and  of  Carthage,  are  as  familiar 
ifisic  story,  as  those  of  Greece  and  of  Rome ;  to  the  south, 
rer,  there  remained  an  immense  expanse  of  land  and  ocean 
»lored«  The  extent  of  this  unknown  region,  the  peculiar 
t  of  roan  and  nature,  the  oocertainty  as  to  its  form  and  ter- 
ion,  riveted  upon  it,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  attention  of 
iDcient  world.  All  the  expeditions  of  discovery  on  record, 
scarcely  any  exceptions,  except  those  of  Nearchus  and 
sas,  had  Africa  for  tneir  object.  They  were  undertaken  with 
irious  imh,Jirii,  to  explore  the  extent  of  its  tivo  unknown 
I,  those  whidi  stretchecl  beyond  the  Mediterranean  on  one 
and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  other;  to  ascertain,  above  all,  the 
nation  to  which  these  led;  and  nexty  to  penetrate  into  the 
of  that  mystcrioui  world  in  the  interior,  which,  guarded  by 
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and,  in  truth,  we  are  almost  content  so  to  remiiiiii  for  the  h 
sinks  at  the  melaiiclioly  detail  of  life,  talent,  aud  inire|H«lity 
secrated  to  this  perilous  quest,  and  wrecked  iu  its  ile«pcr»ti 
pursuit.  And  what  iait,  after  all,  for  wliich  we  iire  ibuseui;cr^ 
For  little  more,  as  it  appears  to  us,  than  the  premnture  soluiiun 
of  a  geographical  problem,  which  seems  likelf  tu  be  hereafter 
ascertained  by  much  more  simple  means  than  those  whieh  lia«« 
of  lule  been  employed.  Diseuije,  privation,  and  iuuumerahb 
varielics  of  personal  suffering,  together  with  the  opposition  pf 
the  natives,  and  the  almost  insurmountable  ohsiacles  presenlj' 
by  tbe  physical  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  bar  the 
gress  of  the  European  traveller ;  and  altbuugh  these  furinit 
obstructions  have  partly  given  way  before  ibc  forlilude 
energy  of  enterprising  iniUvidunls,  yet  nut  one  of  tliese  heroic 
adventurers  has  been  able  (o  surmount  them  all;  Ihey  have  each 
rendered  important  services  to  science,  hut  they  have  each  fallen, 
in  succession,  the  lamented  victims  of  their  ardent  and  fearlen 
efforts  to  extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Ledyard, 
Houghton,  Horneman,  Park,  Campbell,  Pedilie,  Tiickey,  willi 
others  of  equal  zeal,  have  perished  in  this  hazardous  atterotit; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  there  will  still  be  tuund  those  who  will  brave 
the  same  dangers,  and,  too  probably,  meet  the  same  (lis astiom 
fate.  It  was  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Leyden,  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  edition  of  the  present  wbrk,  that,  *  If  the  matter  be 
'  calmly  considered,  the  exertion  of  courage  necessary   to  >d 

*  African   traveller,  will  be   found  equal  tu  that  which  is  re- 

*  quired  either  in  the  civilized  warrior,  or  in  the  savage  exter- 
'  minator  of  nations.  Passive  courage,  Wtiicb  the  traveller  rt- 
'  quires,  is  a  much  more  uncommon  quality  than   that  actiie 

*  valour  which  determines  tbe  success  of  the  warrior,' 

E~  But  while  we  are  paying  a  merited  tribute  of  admiration  tottic 

memory  of  the  martyrs  of  science,  let  not  those  cxahed  indi»i- 
duals  be  forgotten,  who,  without  tbe  incentives  of  wealth  or 
fame,  with  no  earthly  interests  to  suliserve,  with  no  |)ersoD*t 
motives,  cither  of  an  elevateil  or  itiferior  cast,  but  iu  siin|>licilj 
of  mind,  and  in  devoted  lidelity  of  spirit,  h(ive  gone  forth  on 
Ihe  noblest  and  most  disinterested  of  adventures — the  s|iiri<utl 
discnthralnient  of  mankind.  With  tliis  their  errand  of  chariij, 
^ey  have  occasionally  combined  genera)  research,  and  in  Africi, 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  discoveries  of  considerable  value- 
It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  wished,  that  in  the  preparation  of  Evan- 
gelical Missionaries  for  their  higher  object,  more  attention  nere 
raid  to  qualify  them  for  scientitic  observation.  Of  the  iiigiiilely 
mferior  importance  of  human  acquisition,  none,  we  trust,  can  Im 
more  sensible  than  ourselves  ;  but  still  scientific  knowledge  '» 
valuable,  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  giving  to  Missions  a  higher  sta* 
tion  and  a  stronger  interest,  iu  Ihts  estimation  of  the  world,  wbidi 
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jvill  gr6et  with  more  complacency  and  respect,  the  Messenger 
[>f  the  Cross,  when  he  unites  with  this  majestic  designation,  the 
far  humbler  character  of  the  missionary  of  science. 

In  1799,  an  essay  towards  a  judicious  and  satisfactory  collec- 
tion of  the  various  notices  respecting  Africa,  wliich  lie  scat- 
;ered  over  a  wide  surface  of  crude,  s,uperficial,  inconsistent,  and 
lesukory  relations,  was  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Leyden,  in  bis 
^  Historical  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Discoveries  and 
Settlements  of  the  Europeans  in  Northern  and  Western 
Africa,  at  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.'  This  little 
Rrork  was  executed  with  uncommon  spirit,  and  we  haye  always 
>een  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  most  interesting  specimen  of 
tbrfdgement  and  arrangement,  ^nd  io  regret  that  the  Author 
lad  not  extended  his  plau  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
ifrican  Continent.  It  seems,  from  Mr.  Murray^s  statement, 
liat  such  had  been  Dr.  Leyden's  intention,  and  that  he  had  ac- 
;iially  undertaken  an  edition  on  a  more  extended  scale,  part 
if  which  had  been  written,  and  is  inserted  in  the  present 
irork.  But  though  the  premature  and  lamented  deatli  of  this 
excellent  man,  prevented  the  completion  of  his  design,  it  has 
iallea  into  good  hands :  Mr.  Murray,  tlie  author  of  far  the 
ar;ger  portion  of  these  volumes,  has  adapted  the  materials  left 
\y  his  friend,  to  an  enlarged  and  improved  plan,  and  finished  the 
irork,  perhaps  with  inferior  vivacity,  yet  with  at  least  equal  skill. 
Of  a  work  so  extensive  and  complicated  as  this,  our  notice 
oust,  of  necessity,  be  brief  and  imperfect;  we  shall, <  however, 
todeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  general  sketch  of  its  con- 
eots. 

The  original  discovery  of  Africa,  and  the  gradual  process  by 
vhich  its  northern  shores  became,  ^  as  it  were,  one  system'  with 
lie  southern  nations  of  Europe,  can  now  be  ascertained  only 
ly  inference  and  conjecture.  The  earliest  records  of  authentic 
iistory,  describe  this  tract  as  occupying  a  distinguished  rank  in 
lie  political  scale  of  the  civilized  world. 

*  The  names  of  Egvpt,  of  Libya^  and  of  Carthage,  are  as  familiar 
m  classic  story,  as  those  of  Greece  and  of  Rome ;  to  the  south, 
lowever,  there  remained  an  immense  expanse  of  land  and  ocean 
inexplored.  The  extent  of  this  unknown  region,  the  peculiar 
Mpect  of  man  and  nature,  the  oocertainty  as  to  its  form  and  ter- 
nination,  riveted  upon  it,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  attention  of 
he  ancient  world.  All  the  expeditions  of  discovery  on  record, 
rith  scarcely  any  exceptions^  except  those  of  Nearchus  and 
E'ytheas,  had  Africa  for  tneir  object.  They  were  undertaken  with 
in  anxious  wish^  Jirst,  to  explore  the  extent  of  its  two  unknown 
roasts,  those  which  stretchea  beyond  the  Mediterranean  on  one 
nde^  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  other;  to  ascertain,  above  all,  the 
Brmination  to  which  these  led;  and  next^  to  penetrate  into  the 
lepth  of  that  mysterious  world  in  the  interior,  which,  guarded  by 
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the  most   awful  barriers  of  nature,  inclosed, 
fine  and  fertile  shores  of  Nortliern  Africa.' 

In  their  attempls  to  realize  (he  first  of  these  objects,  it  Sf^ 
tears  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  succeeded.  CerlUi 
Phcenician  navigaloi^,  employed  by  Nccbo,  Ling  of  Egypt,  iic 

.  ^id  to  have  passed  from  tlie  Red  Sea  into  the  Southern  Oo«ai| 
imd  to  have  adopted  the  slnf^ular  expedient  of  keeping  up  thdf 
supply  of  provisions,  by  landing  at  certain  intervals,  sowing  t 
puflicient  quantity  of  corn,  waiting  till  the  harvest  was  ripe, 
mnd  then  proceeding  on  their  voyage.  By  this  means  they  at 
Itffiriiied  to  have  eBccled  the  circumnavigation  of  Afnca.  A 
fuhse((Uent  attempt  by  Sataepcs,  a  Persian  of  rank,  vths  unou^ 
cesaful.  He  sailed  from  Egypt,  and  passed  the  Pillars  of  He^ 
l^ules;  but  after  a  voyage  of  several  months,  cncouiitei'ed  somt 
formidable,  but  unrecorded  obstacle,  which  compelled  him  U 
desist.     Nor  do  the  romantic  enterprises  of  Eudoxus   of  CiB- 

E  cus,  appear  to  have  produced  any  very  important  results.    Ttti 

F  intrepid  adventurer  first  attem|)ted,  under  the  patronage  if 
iptulemy  Euergetes,  to  establish  an  intercourse  with  India  and 
ibe  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  he  next  succeeded  in  fitting  onl 

~  an  expedition  from  Cadiz,  on  a  large  and  splendid  sciile,  raao- 
Oed  principally  by  volunteers,  and  freighted  with  merchandiic. 
£udoxus  soon  found  that  he  had  little  control  over  his  ill-Bi- 
jwrted  crew,  part  of  which  consisted  of  artists,  medical  loeil, 
Rnd  musicians.  His  companions  compelled  him  to  quit  the  0|)ai 
KB,  and  coast  along  the  shore.  As  he  had  anticipated,' hii 
little  Qcet  was  wrecked,  and  this  ensured  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition. l[e  then  applie<l  to  the  King  of  Mauritania,  hut  setm 
tp  have  found  it  impossible  to  trust  that  monarch,  who  had  im- 

\  bibed  prejudices  against  him,  and  hnd  determined  on  hi«  An- 
itruction.  Of  another  veitture,  prepared  on  as  considerable  i 
■cale  as  his  former  essay,  and  with  more  judicious  precaution), 
^c  result  is  not  stated. 

The  voyage  of  Ilanno,  undertaken  by  the  Carthaginiaiv, 
with  a  view  to  discovery  and  colonization,  was  attended  Iv 
event!i,  the  description  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  oKKB 

,  speculation  ai^d  considerable  doubt.  The  expedition  comprbtA 
sixty  vessels,  and  30,000  persons  of  botli  sexes,  and  severiU  to- 

I  lonies  were  established;  but  the  extent  of  its  progress  see^ 

'l  iltogether  uncertain.     Un  one  part  of  the  coast,  during  the  diT 

\  ftU  was  silent,  and  nothing  presented  itself  to  the  eye,  butiOl' 
penetrable  depths  of  forest ;  but  when  night  drew  on,  fires  h\%%tA 

'  along  the  shore,  and  the  noise  of  tumult,  mingled  with  the  cluh 
of  cymbals,  and  the  sounds  of  various  other  instruments  of  luu- 
sic,  alarmed  the  voyagers,  and  they  resumed  their  course.  IM 
greater  and  more  awful  mysteries  awaited  thetn ;  the  new  re- 
gion at  which  they  arrived,  poured  down  torrj^^ts  of  &re  into  t^ 
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lea,  and  T?hen  fhey  landed,  their  feet  ifere  scorebed  by  the 
btirning  marie.'  At  nigfht,  there  appeared  a  prodigious  mass 
fff  flame  mingling  mth  the  fi(tlirs,  which  in  thie  day  proved  to 
ie  a  lofty  mountain,  to  which  they  gave  ihe  name  of  t^e  C|hai- 
%>t  of  the  God's.  Further  on,  they  discovered  an  ishnd  in  r 
liU)ited  by  hairy  men,  who  evaded  all  pursuit  by  their  preter- 
Istural  agility.  Three  females  only  were  caught,  ana  their 
funs  preserved  in  attestation  of  the  veracity  of  the  travellers. 
Jfaaestionable  as  all  this  may  at  first  appear,  it  corresponds,  ia 
■any  respects,  to  more  recent  observations.  The  nocturnid 
lioats  and  music,  agree  with  the  customs  of  the  negroes,  who, 
irfiile  they  repose  during  great  part  of  the  day,  devote  the  night 
or  dancing  and  festivity ;  the  streams  of  fire  were  probably  oc* 
Msioned  by  the  practice  of  burning  the  grass  and  shrubs  at  a 
lertain  period  of  the  year ;  and  the  hairy  gentry  who  wore  per- 
idciited  and  flayed,  were  obviously  monkeys.  The  limit  of  dis- 
livery  and  trade  on  ihe  south-eastern  coast,  is  so  uncertain^ 
iiat  we  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  it. 

.  Nor  were  the  ancients  void  of  curioaity  respecting 'the  inte- 
tor  ;  and  though  few  of  their  attempts  to  gratify  it  have  b^a 
WDsigned  to  us  in  a  distinct  and  authentic  form,  yet  il  is  highly 
MTobable  that  many  such  eflbrts  were  made  with  various  sue- 
less.  The  earliest  of  these  expeditions,  is  ascribed  by  Hero* 
k^as  to  five  young  Nasamones,  inhabitants  of  a  district  form« 
'^  part  of  the  modern  Tripoli.  Their  adventures  terminated' 
tfh  the  discovery  of  a  city  intersected  by  a  river  flowing  from 
feat  to  east,  supposed  by  Major  Rennel  to  be  the  Niger.  The 
ABZt  ess%.f  was  that  of  Cambyses,  who  lost  the  greater  portion 
if  .his  army  in  the  wastes  of  Southern  Ethiopia ;  another  divi* 
ilcMi,  which  he  had  sent  in  a  difierent  direction,  was  entirely 
Iwt  in  the  desert.  The  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  tlie 
(emple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  is  familiar  to  our  readers.  A  short 
Mid  unsatisfoctory  account  is  given  by  Ptolemy,  of  the  march 
Bf  two  Roman  generals  across  the  desert ;  but  of  their  line  of 
paorement,  and  the  country  to  which  it  led  them,  we  have  no 
IdUuIs. 

The  inroads  and  settlements  of  the  Arabians,  produced  '  a 
^.^  complete  revolution  in  the  moral  and  political  aspect^  of  Afilca. 
Aeir  military  expeditions  and  their  commercial  enterprises, 
Blade  them  intimately  acquainted  with  a  large  portion  of  that 
oaotinent ;  and  the  part  of  the  native  population  which  eml« 
grated  irom  the  countries  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  mingled 
•rith  those  of  the  latter,  who  fled  from  the  civil  conflicts  which 
ritat-tbe  empire  of  the  Khalifs,  withdrew  from  the  frontier,  and 
lettled  in  the  central  regions. 

*  The  precise  period  of  these  emigrations'  cannot  be  distinctlT 
traced;  bat  it  is  unquestionable,  that  by  the  tenth  or  eleyeni£ 
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centucy,  the  banks  of  tlit:  Niger  were  covered  with  kiogdonai  J 
which  Mahomedans  t'arnied  a  numerous,  and  the  ruling  part  of  I& 
population.  Of  these  kingdouis,  accoi'ding  to  the  uoaniiuoiis  tt» 
tiiuouv  of  the  Arfibian  writers,  the  most  powerful  and  splen<liil 
was  bhaiio,"situQted  on  the  eastern  pan  of  the' gceal  central  rha 
called  by  them  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes.' 

Iq  ufler  Linie^,  Uowcior,  this  paramount  state  was  cani|uereil 
snd  mude  tributary  by  Ixehia,  tlie  sovereit^n  of  Tumbudoo, 
whuse  power  and  isplendour  were  tin;  terror  and  udiiiirUioii 
Ijftf  Africa.  Tliis  extraordinary  niim  extended  his  dinninioiu 
Fqu  k11  sides,  aod  seems  to  have  liten  uiuster  of  a  lar^ 
['{KVtiun  of  the  central  slates.  He  was  a  Mabomedan,  but  lole- 
Ftnut ;  encouraged  commerce;  and  even  bestowed  two  of  bis 
t^'daugh lei's  in   marriage  on   wealtliy   niercbanis. 

During   the  middle  ages,  the  spirit    of  maritime  disco^wf 
Lltppearcd  to  be  ne^irly  extinct  in  li!urope;  but  in  tUe  fifieculh 
Roeatnry,  it  awoke  iVom  ils  slumbers,  and  the  Portuguese  topk 
■  t)ie  lead   in  the  g'eneral  entliusiftsm.      In  addition  to  the  us u^ 
Klltiniulauls  of  avarice  and  ambition,  they  were  exoited  by  a  pre- 
t^^leiit    belief    (hat    liiere  reigned    in    some  part  of   Africa,  a 
■jBowerful  Christian  niunarch,  known   by   the  name  of  Pre»t(T 
Caohn.     This  personage  was  the  great  centre  of  all   tikeir  in- 
Lquiries,  and  while  other  objects  were  not  neglected,  Uiey  w«t 
[Vet  considered  as  all  subordinate  to  the  discovery  ol'  tbU  myi- 
Iterioiis  monarch.     The  origin  of  this  legend  is  probably  to  be 
f  .&uud  in  the  conversion  of  some   of  the  Asiatic    hordes,  and 
F}^  undfTwent   the  usual     variety  of  changes   and    applici 
T'Ontil  it  finally  became  identified  with  the  ruler  of  Abyssil 
r.In  their  romantic  search  after  this  imaginary   individual, 
I  Portuguese  discovered,  claimed,  and  partially  settled,  a 
Marge  extent  of  coast;  missionaries  inconsiderable  Duinbers 
pemidoyed  in  converting  the  natives,  and  exploring  the  int 
r.and  so  successful  were  their  efforts  in  this  last  abject,  tliat 
rthe  exceptions  of  Park    and  Browne,  no  modern    traveller 
requalled  their  progress.     Kven  so  far  inland  as  Bambouk, 
r  JErench  in  later  times  discovered,  in  the  language  of  the  ii 
f  bitants,  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  prior  residence  of  the  Ft 
fguese.     Their  first  establishment  was  in  the  island  of  Ari, 
u>Dd  soon  after  their  settlement  here,  an  Africnn  Prince  ap( 
tto  them  for  Ibeir  assistance  in  restoring  him  to  his  cirownJ 
rwhicb,  as   he  alleged,  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.     Ad 
['^cation   of  this  kind   was    warmly   welcomed  by   the  Pol 
r  Kuese.     The  chief  visited    Portugal,    readily    consented  to< 
-baptized,  and  after  a  splendid  reception,  was  sent  back  w 
a  strong  armament,  to  his  ualive  land ;  but  on  his  retum,,l 
consequence  of  a   (purret  between    him  and  tlie  uommaa 
ot  the  fleet,  the  latter  slabbed  him  with  bis  dag^,  uut  tbtn. 
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feated  at  once  Ihe  objects  of  the  expedition.  The  castle  of  Mina 
oil  the  Gold  Coast,  was  the  principal  Portuguese  settlement,  and 
from  this  point  they  made  their  advances  in  all  directions.  Diego 
.Cam  discovered  and  ascended  the  Zaire  or  Congo  river,  on 
the  shores  of  which  he  found  a  people  whose  language  was  en- 
tirely different  from  that  spoken  on  other  parts  of  the  coast. 
By  means  of  signs,  he  ascertained  that  the  monarch  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  resided  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  in- 
terior, and  he  determined  on  sending  presents,  under  an  engage- 
inent  from  the  natives,  that  the  Erooassy  should  be  permitted 
to  return  in  safety  within  a  stipulated  period.  The  time  elapsed, 
and  Diego  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  to  weigh  anchor, 
and  sail  for  Portugal,  with  several  of  the  principal  natives  on 
board  :  both  the  parties  of  exiles  were  well  treated,  and  thus  a 
regular  medium  of  communication  was  created^  as  ample  time 
tiad  been  afforded  by  the  absence  of  the  Portuguese  admiral, 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  respective  languages.  The  effect  of 
this  intercourse  in  the  establishment  of  Portuguese  influence, 
and  the  nominal  conversion  of  the  monarch  and  many  of  the 
natives  to  Christianity,  with  the  miraculous  absurdities  con- 
nected with  the  latter,  would  demand  more  space  in  the  detail 
than  we  can  afford.  About  the  same  time,  the  king  of  Benin  is 
said  to  have  expressed  his  anxiety  to  be  instructed  in,  the' 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  following  remarkable  story 
18  related,  as  having  been  obtained  in  this  quarter. 

*  Tioenty  ntoons,  which,  according  to  their  rate  of  travelling,  might 
be  two  hundred  and  fifly  leagues,  to  the  east  of  the  kingdom,  there 
was  a  powerful  king  called  Ogane,  who  was  held,  by  the  Pagan  chiefs 
around  Benin,  in  the  same  veneration  that  the  sovereign  pontiff  was 
held  in  Europe.  According  to  a  long  established  custom,  at  the 
death  of  any  king  of  Benin,  the  successor  sent  ambassadors  to  him 
with  a  large  present,  entreating  to  be  confirmed  in  the  territory  of 
which  he  was  now  the  rightful  heir.  The  Prince  Ogan6  then  gave 
them  a  stuff,  and  a  covering  for  the  head,  similar  to  a  Spanish  helmet, 
all  of  glittering  brass,  to  represent  a  scepter  and  a  crown.  He  sent 
also  a  cross  of  the  same  brass  to  be  worn  on  the  neck,  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  commanders  of  the  order  of  St.  John.  Without  these 
enstgns,  the  people  did  not  conceive  they  had  a  rightful  king,  or  one 
that  was  properly  a  king  at  all.  During  the  whole  stay  of  the  Em- 
bassador, the  Ogan6  himself  was  kept  up  as  a  holy  thing,  and  was 
never  seen  by  any  one,  having  constantly  a  silk  curtain  drawn  before 
him  ;— onlv  at  the  time  the  embassador  took  leave,  a  foot  ap- 
peared from  beliind  the  curtain,  *  to  which  foot  they  did  homage  as 
*  to  a  holy  thing'.' 

'  In  1640,  the  Pope  sent  a  corps  of  Capuchin  missionaries 
into  Congo,  but  they  did  not  set  out  till  1645.  They  were 
iiospitably  greeted,  and  as  far  as  baptisms,  and  the  distri- 
bution  of   beads  and  of  Agnus  Dei,    went,    they  were    emi- 
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neatly  successful  iu  ibeir  great  nork;  Inii  wheo  ibey  toncbed  J 
upon  tenderer  ])oint&,  aod  urged  Die  nec^^Mty  of  a  UmUiUwD  !■■ 
one  wire,  they  encountered  a  stubborn  resistauce.  It  s«eau  tfl^l 
that  these  pious  lathers  themselves,  ready  as  they  were  to  cr«^^| 
or  at  least  to  invent,  the  most  palpable  absurdities,  were  soo^H 
what  at  a  loss  lo  account  fur  the  eagerness  with  which  the  iiaiit^H 
presented  themselves  for  bajitism ;  at  length,  honerer,  tl^H 
dittcovered  that  their  converts  were  attracted  by  the  salt  whiq^f 
according  to  the  Romish  ritual,  is  place<l  upon  the  mouth  of  tn^ 
person  baptied.  In  these  parts,  salt  is,  from  its  scarcity,  con- 
sidered as  a  great  Injury. 

The  most  extraordinary  personage  to  whom  these  fatben  | 
introduce  us,  U  Zinglia,  a  female  of  very  singular  energy,  wh^H 
by  intrigue  and  enterprise,  became  successively  ibe  ruler^H 
Matamba,  and  the  chief  of  the  Giagas,  a    ferocious  race  tt^H 

*  seem  to   have   organized    into  a  ispecics  of  religious  syste^^ 
'  every  atrocity  of  which  human  nature  can  be  conceived  capa- 

*  We'.     Zingha  was  a  leader  worthy  of  this  deteslabie crew;  slw 
nas  an  egregious  n  itch,  and  of  unbounded  sensuality  and  cruelty;    i 
still,  on  the  whole,  with  some  desperate  lapses,  she  made,  in^ifl 
estimaliou  of  the  missionaries,  a  very  tolerable  Christian.     TbH 
fathcTB  employed  various  instruments  of  conversion  ;  but  amonH 
them  all,  the  whip  was  found  the  tnmt  I'tfecttial.    In  one  instann' 
a  queen  was  scourged  into  the  profession  uf  Christianity,  and  to 
another,  a  blacksmith,  who  claimed  and  received  the  lionoun 
of  divinity,  was  cudgelled   intoorlhodux  mortality.     It  will  be 
readily  believed,  that  a  faith  and  worship  thus  propagated    and 
enfori  cd,  was  nut  likely  to  commend  itself  to  ihe  understanding, 
iior  to  take  a  very  tenacious   hold  upon  the  conscience.     Tbe 
plan   o[  conversion  included  neither  tlie  illumiuution  of  the  in- 
tellect, nor  the  transformation  of  the  heart  ;  it  was,   in  fact, 
Utile  more  than  a  modification  of  idolatry.     There  was  do  pro- 
vision  made  for  education,  nor  fur  tbe  melioration  of  ibe  ami 
and   social  condition  of  the   Africans.     Except  in   the  single 
article  of  polygamy,   all  was  subservient  to  the  extension  i^ 
sacerdotal  supieiuacy,  and  (he  establishment  of  a  system  of  su- 
I>erstitions  scarcely  less  absurd  aud  injurious  than  those  wbidi 
they  superseded. 

At  a  substiqueut  period,  a  Portuguese  vessel  employed  in  the 
slave  trade,  communicated  with  a  large  body  of  the  Qiagas  em- 
ployed on  a  predatory  expedition.  The  Europeans  first  purchased 
the  stock  of  slaves  on  hand,  and  afterwards  ferried  the  banditti 
over  a  river  which  intervened  between  them  and  a  tribe  which 
they  afterwards  nearly  exterminated.  After  repeated  voyages, 
the  Portuguese  found  that  the  Giagaswere  departed,  and  deter- 
mined to  follow  them  op  the  country.  They  soon  overtook  tbem, 
and  were  compelled,  probably  '  uotbiug  loth ' 
with  their  lire  arms. 
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Their  task  completed,  they  obtained  leave  to  den^art,  leaying^ 
as  a  hostage  for  their  return,  Andrew  Battel,  an  English  pri* 
loner,  respecting  whose  personal  safety  they  felt,  of  course,  Yery 
ittle  anxiety.  At  the  stipulated  time,  his  life  had  nearly  paid 
the  forfeit  of  Portuguese  treachery  j  he  obtained,  however,  per- 
mission to  return,  but  found  himself  unable  to  make  his  way  to. 
the  coast ;  he  turned  back,  therefore,  to  the  camp  of  the  Giagas, 
B^fao,  supposing  this  step  to  be  voluntary,  received  him  with  the 
iitmost  cordiality. 

^  He  was  well -treated  during  four  months  which  they  spent  *'  con*^ 
^  tinually  triumphing,  drinking,  dancing,  and  eating  men's  flesh/'  At 
length,  their  roamingb  having  brought  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  Portuguese  settlement,  and  the  wizards  having  announced  it  as  thtt> 
DeviPs  pleasure  that  Battel  should  depart,  he  found  no  difficulty  ia 
ittecting  his  safe  removal.' 

But  the  discoveries  and  settlements  of  the  Portuguese,  wera 
not  confined  to  the  western  coast.  In  1498,  de  Gama  braved' 
llie  terrors  of  the  Stormy  Cape,  and  passed  rpund  the  extreme 
Motherly  point  of  Africa ;  and  after  running  along  the  greater 
portion  of  its  eastern  shores,  stood  across  for  India.  Sabse*' 
quent  armaments  were  fitted  out,  not  only  for  discovery,  bui 
for  conquest ;  and  after  severe  but  successful  conflicts,  tiie' 
Portuguese  made  themselves  masters  of  varjousports  on  thisr 
coast.  An  expedition  of  considerable  strength  was  aent  into 
the  interior,  to  search  for  the  mines  of  gold  and  8iiver».  wbicb^ 
like  tlie  extremities  of  the  rainbow,  eluded  their  gfAsp  at  the 
moment  they  were  exulting  in  their  imaginary  suceess.  Though- 
they  always  defeated  the  native  troops  in  open  conflict,  yei  tliej: 
were  cut  off  by  desultory  warfare,  and  the  atteippt  eompletelj/ 
-failed. 

The  French  were  little  concerned  in  African  trade,  until 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. .    Among  other  ol^ts  of  ambition^, 
cpmmerce  and  maritime  dominion  held  atdistinguished,  rank  ;; 
splendid  establishments  were  formed  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  Africa  was  looked  to  for  a  suf^ly  pf  slaves^  and  as/ 
the  native  country  of  gold.    Accordingly,  a  Royal  Gompfilijii 
was  formed,  with  all  the  privileges  of  exclusive  trade  :  in  nine 
years,  however  it  failed.     A  second  incorporation  compouodf^^ 
with  its  creditors  in  eight  years ;  a  thurd,  shared  the  same  fate  ;*, 
a  fourth,  by  great  exertions,  kept  itself  afloat  for  fifteen  ycara;. 
a  fifth,  reverted  to  the  old  average  of  eight  years  ;  the  la^  waa^ 
the  grand  comprehensive  monopoly  of  the  Misussippt  ConlpanY) 
and  after  the  explosion  of  that  destructive  scheme^  the  trade) 
was  thrown  open.      The  most  able  and  enterprising  of  tho. 
directors  employed  on  the  coast  by  the  African.  Company^  wa^' 
the  Sieur  Brue,  who  made  several  voyages  up  the  Senegal,  and: 
ingratiated  himself  niost  completely  wUh  the  Tacious.chiefii^ 
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His  atlvcntures  wore  by  no  innans  uninterefitiDg',  but  they  %s^ 
not.<iif!iriontly  important  to  justify  us  in  aflbrdiog  spuce  for  it 
extended  analysis.  On  one  occasion  lie  had  the  o|iportnnitf  rf 
becominsT  llt^-  son-in-law  of  an  African  prince,  and  it  war!  «iA 
some  diiTi(Milty  that  he  succeeded  in  avoidifig  the  proflM 
alliance.  8ome  curious  circumRtances  occurred  during  hisiv- 
aidence  on  the  coast.  At  one  place,  the  females  had  fakei  k 
into  their  heads,  that  the  hilt^e-watcr  of  tlieship  waa  a  soTerttsi 
remedy  for  the  looth-ache,  and  Ciie:»'rly  exchanged  large  quo* 
tities  of  milk  for  a  small  portion  of  that  stinkinf^  fluid.  Ao>w 
the  different  native  commodities  which  the  Trench  were  soliriUHB 
to  obtain,  monkeys  held  a  high  value  ;  the  natives,  who  oon*!^ 
these  animals  as  nuisances,  on  account  of  their  pluDderingbtbiti, 
rery  naturally  inferrin*^  that  vhere  one  kind  of  Tennin  wii 
acceptabli*,  another  nmst  be  oipially  so,  brought  various  sainpki 
of  raU  to  the  market,  and  tendered  them  for  sale.  The  gmt 
object  of  the  French  anxiety,  was  to  &«;tablish  a  coforoiinieatifl 
with  Bambouk,  thu  country  whence,  it  was  understood,  alltbe 
gold  brouj^ht  down  to  the  coast,  was  procured.  After  sevenl 
unsuccessful  eff(;rts,  M.  Compagnon  obtained  access  to  ibii 
African  Kl  Dorado,  and  from  his  and  later  materials,  an  interr!E(- 
ing  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  manner  in  whicb 
the  precious  metal  is  procured.  In  the  year  1740 — 50,  tk 
banks  of  the  Senegal  were  visited  by  Adanson,  the  greit 
naturalist,  who  published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  1757. 
All  the  travellers  who  had  sailed  up  the  Senegal,  described  t6 
scenery  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  till  Saugnier*8  frctfil 
and  gloomy  temper  cast  its  dark  colouring  over  every  object 
within  its  range.  Burning  sands,  scanty  cultivation,  intoi^ 
rable  heat,  the  air  and  ground  swarming  with  venomous  Gfcr 
animal  food  uneatable,  water  not  drinkable,  men  and  beasto 
equally  ferocious  ; — such  are  the  main  objects  in  his  tale  of 
wretchedness.  Ue  had  previously  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sahara,  and  ransomed  from  captivity.  He  after- 
wards undertook  a  voyage  up  the  Senegal  to  Gallam  ;  bat  oi 
his  return,  his  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  his  cargo  plundered. 
The  enterprises  of  the  Knglish  in  this  direction,  had  ben 
earlier  and  better  conducted  than  those  of  the  French.  Socarb 
as  1588,  a  patent  had  been  granted  by  Elisabeth,  to  certaii 
rich  merchants  of  Exeter,  authorizing  them  to  trade  to  the 
Senegal  and  (Gambia.  The  chief  object  of  solicitude  was  foli 
which  was  supposed  to  be  abundant  in  the  interior  regiooa  ae- 
cesRible  by  those  rivers.  The  first  adventurer,  Thompaon,  wtf 
a  roan  of  energy  and  resolution,  but  as  it  ap|iearB,  deficiot 
in  prudence,  lie  defied  every  difficulty  and  every  dissslff, 
and  pushe<i  up  the  river  to  Tenda,  a  point  considerably  id  ad- 
vance of  former  attempts.    Here,  howeveri  he  was  kDled,  batb; 
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whose  bands  is  not  ascertained.     His  successor^  Capt.  Richard 
Jobson,  was  a  man  of  equal  deteraiiaation,   combined  with 

E'reater  discretion  ;  be  ascended  tbe  river  to  the  point  reached 
J  Thompson,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  trade  with  the 
nativesy  of  whose  manners  and  characters  he  givea  many  ii»« 
teresting  particulars.  The  next  narrative  is  of  a  very  apo* 
cryphal  description.  A  person,  who  is  called  Vermuyden,  is 
stated  to  have  acquired  great  wealth  by  trading  to  the  Gambia, 
and  a  very  particular  acvount  is  given  of  the  spot  where  be 
foiund  gold  in  such  quantity,  as  to  surprise  him  with  joy 
and  admiration  !  But  Uie  whole  account  is  delivered  in  so 
loose  a  form,  and  every  thing  which  might  tend  either  to 
verify  or  disprove  it,  is  so  carefully  evaded,  that  we  wholly 
disbelieve  it.  The  remainder  of  this  section  is  occupied  with 
the  voyages  and  adventures  of  Stibbs  and  Moore  ;  together 
ifith  an  account  of  Job,  an  African  prince,  who,  having  been 
aent  by  his  father  to  trade  on  the  Gambia,  had  been  surprised 
hy  the  Mandingas,  and  sold  to  a  captain  on  the  coast,  and  by 
l|im  taken  to  America.  There  his  case  became  known,  and  ex- 
cited general  sympathy.  He  was  ransomed,  sent  to  England, 
and  presented  to  the  royal  family. 

<  He  learned  to  speak  and  write  English,  -and  was  even  able  to 
assist  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  translation  of  Arabic  roanugcripts.  His 
isemory  is  said  to  have  been  very  extraordinary.  He  wrote  out 
three  copies  of  the  Koran,  merely  from  recollection,  and  without 
Qsing  the  first,  in  making  out  the  two  others.  He  had  a  peculiar 
turn  for  mechanics.  Though  a  zealous  Mahometan,  he  talked  in  a 
temperate  and  rational  manner,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He 
considered  his  captivity  as  fortunate,  from  its  enabling  him  to  acquire 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  of  which  he  must  otherwise  have  te- 
inained  ignorant.' 

He  stuled  from  England  in  July,  1734,  and  reached  Africa 
ill  August.  A  messenger  sent'  up  the  country  to  announce 
his  return,  was  absent  four  months,  and  at  length  brought 
back  the  intelligence  of  bis  father's  death,  very  shortly  alter 
bearing  tbe  intelligence  of  the  restoration  of  his  son.  Jo|^, 
however,  persisted  in  his  intention  of  returning  to  his  native 
land,  and  departed  without  further  delay :  the  result  is  not 
known.  The  information  respecting  his  country  and  its  man- 
ners given  by  Job,  is  not  very  copiously  cited.  The  principal 
fact,  to  which  at  that  time  little  credit  was  attached,  that  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  do  not  unite,  has  since  been  ascertained  to 
be  perfectly  correct.  While  Moore  was  siiperintendant  of  the  fac- 
tory at  Joar,  he  received  a  visit  from  the  king  of  Barsally,  who, 
whenever  he  was  not  drunk,  was  generally  occupied  in  prayer. 
The  general  routine  of  his  life,  was  a  mere  alternation  of  eat- 
ing, drinking  brandy,  and  sleeping.      Whenever  be  had   ex- 
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bftusted  bis  stock  of  this  necess&ry  of  life,  he  put  his  troopi 
in  motion,  surprised  and  tirod  some  neighbouring  town,  tod 
seized  (lie  wretched  natives  as  tliey  fled  from  the  conflagn- 
tioD.  The  slaves  thus  obtained,  were  exchane^od  for  spirituous 
liquors.  Moore  relates  various  particulars  regjicctio^  the  super- 
stitions of  the  natives.  Africa,  indeed,  has  always  been  tbe 
land  of  spells  and  wizardry.  The  necromancer  of  eastera  ro- 
mance, is  generally  a.  Maugrabee,  and  tlie  narratives  of  tn- 
Tellers  are  full  of  ill  us  trillion  a  of  tbe  enchantments  and  /eti- 
cherie  of  the  African  sorcerers,  The  trial  by  ordeal,  in  some, 
at  least,  of  its  forms,  \s  practised  among  them  ;  and  il  is  re- 
lated that  an  English  captain  was  so  delighted  with  Uiis 
lime  infentioii,  that  having  missed  a  gun,  he  obliged  his  < 
to  submit  to  the  purgation  of  boiling  water  :  into  a  budiel^ 
this,  they  accordingly  plunged  their  hands,  and  to  the  full 
firmatiou  of  the  captain's  suspicions,  '  scalded  themselves 
'  serably.'  Unluckily,  wliile  he  was  congratulating  himself 
tbe  success  of  this  expedient,  he  discovered  the  gun  in  his 
possession,  and  bis  crew,  very  reasonably,  thought  themselwf^ 
entitled  to  mutiny. 

We  have  now  given  a  general  vie»v  of  tbe  progress,  up  to  a 
certain  i>oint  of  discovery,  along  the  coast  of  western  and  east- 
ern Africa;  the  remaining  portion  of  Mr.  Murray's  work  m 
must  advert  to  more  summarily.  Of  ull  tbe  nations  iu  tlll> 
part  of  Africa,  the  Daumanese  or  Uahomans,  seem  theiootf 
remarkable.  '  l^ikc  the  Lacedemonians,  they  display  a  singo* 
'  lar  mixture  of  ferocity  and  politeness,  of  generosity  and  cra- 
'  elly.'  Their  deportment  towards  strangers,  is  courteous  and 
hospitable-,  they  are  active  and  strong,  and  their  general  ap- 
pearance is  muscular  and  manly.  Their  government  is  a  pure 
despotism.  '  1  think  of  uiy  king,'  said  a  Dahoman  to  Mr, 
Norris,  '  and  then  I  dare  engage  five  of  the  enemy  myself. 
'  My  head  belongs  to  tbe  king,  not  to  myself :  if  he  please  to 
*  send  for  it,  I  am  ready  to  resign  it ;  or  if  it  be  shot  through 
'  in  battle,  1  am  satisfied,  if  it  he  in  his  service.'  The  enr 
trance  to  the  royal  apartment,  is  paved  with  human  skuUs, 
the  side  walls  lined  with  jaw  bones,  with  tbe  apjiropriale  deoo- 
ration  of  a  few  bloody  heads  suspended  at  intervals,  and  on  the 
thatched  roofs  of  his  palace,  short  stakes  project  at  regular  dis- 
tances, crowned  with  skulls.  With  reference  to  these,  when 
the  king  determines  on  war,  be  simply  tells  his  officers  that  hi* 
bouse  wants  thatch.  On  the  Gokf  Coast,  the  Ashanteesseetn 
to  be  at  present  tbe  ruling  power  ;  their  capital  has  been  recent- 
ly  visited  by  several  English  traders,  who  are,  as  we  suppt 
resident  there  still,  and  a  description  of  tbe  royal  palace,  i 
parenlly  rather  highly  coloured,  has  appeared  in  the  oeWi 
papers. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  have  giTen  a 
new  aspect  to  the  geography  of  the  country  to  which  they 
have  directed  their  researches.  Disastrous  in  one  point  ot 
view  as  their  proceedings  have  been,  they  have  yet  been  suc- 
pessful  in  the  extension  of  knowledge,  and  have  added  *  new 
^  lustre  to  the  British  name.'  We  can  afford  room  for  little 
more  than  the  names  of  the  enterprising  indiyiduals,  who  have 
perished  on  this  forlorn  hope  of  science.    The  first  was  Led- 

Sd  ;  he  had  resided  for  seyeral  years  with  the  American  In- 
ns, and  sailed  round  the  world  with  Cook.  In  an  endear 
Hour  to  travel  over  land  to  Kamschatka,  he  attempted  td 
fsroBS  the  g^f  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice,  but  found  the  middle 
)K>t  frozen.  He  returned,  and  walked  round  the  head  of  the 
golf,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Yakutz  in  Siberia.  After  aa 
faciBfectual  essay  to  cross  the  sea  of  Kamschatka  on  the  ioe, 
be  was  compelled  to  return  to  Yakutz,  when  he  was  sazed 
^y  two  Russian  soldiers,  conveyed  on  a  sledge  to  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  and  forbidden  to  retura  on  pain  of  deaths  He 
feaiched  England,  and  immediately  engaged  in  the  service  df 
the  African  Association.  Egypt  was  the  avemie  by  which  be 
WW  to  attempt  his  entrance  into  Africa ;  but  lie  died  at  Cairo 
qi  a  biliousc  complaint,  brought  on  by  vexation  at  the  delays  of 
^1^  ^a^va^L.  This  man  was  formed  for  a  travdler*  Sir  Jo- 
9figh  Banks  was  struck  at  the  first  interview,  *  with  the  ttiantt-* 
^  4^89  of  his  person,  the  breadth  of  his  chest,  the  openness  of  h» 
^  .Cpuat^anpe,  ai»d  the  inquie^de  of  his  eye.'  He  was  intrq^d, 
bl^  prudent,  and  bis  manners  were  extremely  prepossessing. 

mf'  IfUcas  was  the  next  adventurer,  and  made  an  unsuooese- 
hil  attempt  ta  reach  Fezzan,  through  the  desert  from  Tripoli. 
The  infora^ation  which  he  procured,  was,  however,  so  extensive 
Ittd  important,  as  almost-to  compensate  his  failure.  In  1791  j 
Bfiyor  Houghton  set  out  from  the  Gambia,  and  reached  Bam* 
bfouk,  where  the  king  gave  him  a  most  hospitable  reception;  but 
ij^  gallftnt  officer  afterwards  perished,  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  of 
tlie. Moors.  The  joumevs  ot  Homeman,  Park,  and  Browne, 
with  the  narratives  of  Adams  and  Riley,  are  of  recent  date 
and  universal  knowledge,  and  the  melancholy  details  of  the 
ItdUt  unfortunate  expeditions,  we  expect  shortly  to  be  called 
upon  to  lay  before  our  readers,  in  a  more  extended  and  intel* 
llgible  shape  than  we  could  possibly  |^ive  to  them  here.  For 
ne^riy  the  same  reason^,  we  shall  dechne  to  enter  on  the  nar- 
ntfives  of  the  various  Egyptian  travellers.  Denon  is  in  every  . 
qne^s  hand,  and  we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  give  an 
ilB^jsis  of  the  latest  published  journey  to  Upper  Egypt  and 
t)ie  Nubian  frontier.  Nor  shall  we  enter  upon  the  subject 
of  Abysdnia.  The  early  journeys  of  the  Missionaries,  are  by 
no  melons  de^tute  of  interest ;  but  they  would  be  completely  so, 
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ill  any  aurh  abriilircit  form  as  thai  in  whidi  we  must  W  emu- 
I  uellcd  to  prcsL-iil  lliem.  Bruce's  journey  and  history  is  a  yo\ni- 
L  4af  book,  and  Mr.  Salt's  travels  liave  been  reviewed  in  uui 
Ijouinal  vTilhin  no  very  Ion  b^  space  of  lime.  Mr.  Cani)tbdl') 
KiAcoessihle  book,  is  one  of  the  latest  accounts  of  the  countrin 
V^or  the  Cupe  of  Good  IlD]>e,  and  the  uttrrative  of  Mr.  Baf> 
Ej4it!irs  journey,  will  probably  soon  be  before  the  public  eye, 

■  This  excellent  tind  comprelieiiaive  work,  is  completed  by  a  llntd 
P^ok,  coHtaining — Geographical  illustraliuns  and  gent^ral  vieM 
I'of  Africa. — tlistarical  view  of  theories  respecting  the  courseud 
■~  lemiinalion  of  the  Niper — General  view  of  Ibe  natural  hwtory  of 
■ ,  Africa,  by  Professor  Jarnesnn — General  view  of  the  moral  anJ 
Pi  Ijiolitic-al  state  of  Africa — and  an  Appendix,  consisting  diielly  of 
I,  extracts  froun  the  Arabian  geographers.  The  maps  are  admin- 
ft  J>le:  they  might  bavc  been  more  brilliantly  engraved,  but  tliej 
■*  could  not  have  been  better  constructed. 

■  "    The  reports  of  which  we   have  placed  the  titles  at  tlie 
K  of  this  Article,  contain  a  mass  of  information,  wbtch,  thi 

■  tAriiici pally  important  in  a  dry  cotninercial  point  of  view, 
V  {ncludes  much  that  is  connected  with  the  usual  objects  of  sci 

■  tific  in<|uiry.     As,  however,  it  would  be  scarcely  practicable  to 

■  Kduce  the  documents  appended  to  theltepnrts,    to  a  just  and 
F  available  order,  within  any   reasonable  space,  we  must  coul    ' 
■^ourselves   with  adverting  to  a.  very  few  of  those    partivul 
B^whicb  seem  to  be  of  general   interest.      Our  African   set) 
Fineuts,  with  the  exceiitions  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gape, 
F  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  ciiufiiicd  to  that  tract  of  shore, 
L  usually  termed  the  Gold  Const ;  they   are  defendetl  by  ft 
B  within   (he  limits  of  which    they    are  in  fact  comprised, 

■  ace  under  the   direction  of  local  officers,  subject  to  tbe 
of  a  Committee  in  London,  couHisiingof  nine  individuaty^ 
are  elected  by  the  freemen  of  London,  Liv(friK>oi,  and  Bra* 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  appointments  to  cnasl-servi    ' 
in   any   degree    desirable;  the  salaries  are  nut  even  HOD 
by  any  means  high,  and   their   real  vnlue  is  considcraMr 
in  cunsetjuence  of  the  mode  of  payment  by  articles  of  iQOTcl 
dise,  instead  of  money;  the  chuiK-es  of  survivership,  ftvnj 
■nortality  of  the  climate,  are  exceedingly  small,  and   yet  it 
truly  affecting  to  sec  the  eagerness  Mtli  which  well  eilucaMt 
young    men    present   themselves  for  the  approbation    of    the 
Committee.       Even    the    ships  on   the  coast    are    within    (lit 
range  of  the  pestilential  air,  and  the  royal  navy  has  lost  many 
valuable  indiviituals  on  this  destructive  station.     In  a  letter  front 
Dr.  Higgins  lo  Captain  Columbine,  occurs  the  fol!oi\in5  dc- 
aoription  of  the  efTecls  of  disease,  even  where  nil  medical  meant 
of  counteraction  could  be  instantly  and  liberally  applied . 

'_  I  had  been  told  at  Senegal,  that  the  mortality  at  Sierra  Leone, 
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lad  been  very  great ;  and  that  the  loss  of  men  on  board  the  ships 
lad  been  particularly  severe  ;  I  could  not  give  credit  to  it,  but  was 
OOD  convinced  of  its  truth  by  the  arrival  of  the  Crocodile  at  Se- 
negal ;  yourself,  (the  shadow  of  what  you  had  been  a  very  few 
nonths  before)  contending  with  remittent  fever,  until  your  pow- 
fra  were  nearly  exhausted ;  the  officers  on  the  quarter-deck  appear- 
ng  like  invalids ;  and  the  men  at  the  capstern  looking  like  patients 
narching  to  an  hospital.' 

Ttie  African  Company,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to 
loliect  from  these  papers  that  any  such  Company  exists  ex- 
lepting  in  the  Committee,  are  not  permitted  to  trade  in  their 
sortiorate  capacity ;  they  are  for  the  protection  of  commerce, 
Kfeici  have  been  entrusted  for  that  purpose,  with  the. manage- 
Bent  and  distribution  of  an  annual  parliamentary  grant.  The 
Nrincipai  traffic  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  as  on  almost  every 
Hher,  was  formerly  in  slaves ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know, 
that  shice  the  abolition,  a  considerable  and  increasing  com- 
sierce  has  been  maintained,  in-  valuable  articles  of  native 
produce,  in  exchange  for  British  manufactures.  The  Ashan- 
f^es  in  particular,  apuear  extremely  anxious  to  establish  a 
friendly  and  commercial  intercourse;  and  although  this  hasi 
beea  until  recently  impimcticable,  from  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  it  seems  at  length  likely  to  be  accomplished. 
The  Ashantee  territory  lies  considerably  in  the  interior,  and 
its  inhabitants  have  been  generally  in  a  state  of  hostilities 
with  the  water-side  people.  Respecting  this  extraordinary 
nation,  much  information  is  scattered  throughout  these  papers: 
a  letter  from  Governor  Torrane,  dated  0th  Oct.  1807,  de- 
leribes  them   as  follows. 

*  The  Ashantees  fight  with  muskets,  bows  and  arrows .  • .  the  king; 
vidues  not  the  lives  of  a  few  thousands,  to  carry  any  point  on  which 
he  is  determined.  Their  bravery  I  have  more  than  oAce  in  thia  de* 
•patch  highly  extolled ;  'tis  not  to  be  surpassed ;  they  manifest  a 
cool  intrepidity,  you  gentlemen  would  look  at  with  surprize  and 
admiration.  In  all  my  negociations  with  the  king,  I  had  cause  to  re- 
mark, what  I  have  not  often  experienced  on  the  sea  coast,  to  wit» 
the  strictest  regard  to  his  word  ;  in  fact,  I  look  on  king  Zey,  so  he 
is  called,  to  be  a  high  character ;  he  is  of  middling  stature,  remark- 
ably well  built,  and  of  a  handsome  open,  countenance  ;  indeed  all 
the  principal  Ashantees  seem  half  a  century  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion, to  those  people,  on  the  water  side.  He  is  attended  with  many 
Moors,  and  every  Ashantee  man  has  a  gregory,'  (grisgris)  *  or  fe- 
Usch,  which  is  a  little  square  cloth,  inclosing  some  little  sentences  of 
the  Alcoran. ...  I  have  received  a  message  from  the  king,  import- 
ing that  as  soon  as  'the  war  shall  be  over,  he  will  return  and  form 
his  camp  near  An&maboo,  to  the  end  that  we  may  arrange  all 
poipts  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  and  the  regulatioHi  of 
the  trade ;  and  here  let  me  observe,  that  an  intercourse  securely 
opened  with  Ashantee,  ofi'ers  prospects  of  the  highest  advantage; 
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and  the  more  so,  as  tlie  slave  traJe  is  now  at  an  end.  The  Aibu- 
I  tees  have  ivory  an<i  gold  in  great  abundance,  and  tlie  l^te^hin 
I  ever  tlirown  impediments  in  the  vaj,  bo  as  to  prevent  this  intercmnt 
,  irttliUB.' 

In   the  answer  of  Lt.   Col.  Maxwell,   to  certain    i{tits^on> 

I  proposed  to  him  hy  the  Comiuissionprs  of  Afrioaii  Enquiry,  bt 

I  atates  the  Ibllnwinc;   circumstance.      Till    about  thirty  yean 

riiice,  the  peninstiltt  of  Cape  Verd  was  subject  to  Damel,  kinj 

of    Cayor;    but  in  consequence  of  intoleraiile  exactions,    anil 

^  atiinulated  further  by  a  difference  of  reli^ous  sentiment,  Uw 

inhabitants,  under  an  able  chief,  threw  oft'  the  yoke,  attd  eM> 

'   blislied  au  independent  republic.  ' 

,   *  They  built  a  wall  across   that  part  which  forms  Cape  Emaootli 

to  defend  themselves  ajjainst  the  king,  and  fenced  it  with  siipmt^ 

lion.     Damel  assembled  a  large  army  to  attack  them  ;  but  such  n 

the  supersCitiouE  terror   of  tliis  sacred  wall,  and  perhaps   the  moit 

Tational  dread  of  the  brave  and  desperate  men  that  were   beliiu^lii, 

,   fliat  though  he  remained  encamped  in  its  vicinity  several  wiit-,  m 

never  ventured  a  serious  attaclc,    and  from  famine   and    ik^t-niVin 

■iDongst  his  ill-combined  army,  was  obliged  to  return  discomfitcJ.' 

Of  this  small  but  estimable  community,  Goveraor  MaxiiA 

ipeaks  in  the  highest  terms.     Their  independence  thus  bni ' 

purchased,  they  have  never  given   up  ;    their  ^veraineat, 

■bictly  republican,  and  the  manners   of  the  people  are 

and  ioduBtrious.     They  are  abstemious  in  their  habits.     ' 

•  of  them'    (writes  Col.  M.)   '  even  deny  themselves  the  , 

*■  cation  of  drinking  the  sweet,  and  in  that   state,  uaiol 

'  ting,  juice  of  the  palm,  the  most  delicious,  and  most ' 

'  (jeveraf^e  with  which  nature  has  blessed  mortality.' 

The  Report  contains  an  extract  of   a  letter  written  6; 
Jttmes  Yeo,  respecting  the  continuance  of   the  slave  ti 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which   alleges  guilt  enough  to 
governments  implicated  in  its  permission,  with  shame  atid  . 
my.     Sir  James  avers,  that  the  cruelties  exercised  tonards 
I  niiserables  slaves,  have  increased  quadruple,  and  that  Uie  profit 
Elade  are  '  enormous.' 

*  They  now  fill  their  ships  beyond  any  former  precedent ;   at  ■ 

froof  of  which,  his  Majesty'ij  ship  Bann,  commanded  by  Capuiii' 
isher,  captured  the  Portuguese  brig  San  Antonio,  only  120  toni, 
with  fiOOslaves.  In  apossage  of  SO  leagues,  more  than  thirty  Jii-1 
and  as  many  more  appeared  irrecoverably  gone.  In  the  midsi  of 
the  sick  lay  a  putrid  corpse,  and  such  a  horrid  stench,  that  Captnin 
Fiaher  was  apprehensive  of  a  plasue,  and  was  obliged  to  take,  not 
oqIv  the  crew,  hut  150  slaves  on  Board  the  Bann,  and  make  the  bcHf' 
of  his  way  to  Sierra  Leone.' 

In  short,  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  facts   stated  by  Sir 
James  Yeo,  and  from  every  other  circtimstanoe  t  laf  has  eomo 
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to  Kgbt,  that  Dothing  short  of  identifying  the  slave  trade  and 
pirtcy,  Mriil  ever  effectiiaUy  destroy  it. 

The  Report  itself  is  not  matter  for  criticism,  and  does  litll^ 
more  than  select  the  particular  points   which  the  Couimittee 
'to  demand  more  |)eculiurly  the  attention  of  tiie  Hous^ 
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{ Continued  fiHnn  p,  270.^ 

^V^E  remarks  with  which  we  introduced  this  work  in  our 
-'-  last  Number,  led  us  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  uncr- 
iogiet  which  actually  exist  between  the  structure  and  habits  of 
the  vegetable  tribes,  and  those  of  the  other  works  of  creation  ; 
or  to  those  fancied  resemblances  which  are  so  eagerly  traced 
both  by  the  playful  imagination  of  the  merely  popular  observer, 
and  by  the  deeper  research  of  the  physiological  botanist.  W^ 
bust  our  readers  have  been  sufficiently  interested  to  feel,  mih 
ourselves,  that  such  a  region  of  speculation  abounds  with  flow- 
arets  of  the  most  attractive  forms  and  hues;  but  we  must  not 
Ibrfet  that  it  is  our  budness  rather  to  cull  the  few  which  are 
Mitlered  more  immediately  in  our  path,  than  to  dwell  upon 
Vvery  blossom  which  invites  our  notice.  In  the  present  Article 
^re  shall  proceed  therefore,  with  some  ot  her  topics. 

Mr.  Keith's  work  is  divided  into  four  Books,  three  of  which 
M9copy  the  first  voihime,  the  second  being  devoted  to  the  con- 
iUkrBAioo  of  the '  last  and  most  interesting  part  of  his  subject. 
The  PirH  Book  is  a  treatise  upon  the  external  structure  of 
tcgetdbles,  and  views  them  with  regard  to  theur  con$ervaHve 
Bfiptns  and  appendages,  and  thenr  reproductive  organs  and 
lypendages,  the  imperfect  or  cryptogamous  plants  being  se- 
pvately  considered.  The  Second  considers  their  internal 
atraeture ;  the  Third,  The  primary  pfinciplds  of  vegetablee, 
■I  demonstrated  by  mechanical  and  chemical  analysis;  the 
fbiiHA,  Theohenomenti  of  vegetable  life.  This  last  Book 
is  the  most  elaborate  part  of  the  work.  The  following  m- 
lerestiDg  physiological  topics  are  successively  treated:  1.  Oer- 
■faation  of  the  seed ;  2.  Food  of  the  vegetating  plant;  S.  Plro- 
€Km  ot  v^etable  nutrition ;  4.  Process  of  vegetable  develop- 
ment; 5,  AnomaHes  of  vegetable  development;  6.  Sexuality 
et  vegetables ;  7.  Impregnation  of  the  seed ;  8.  Changes  con* 
sequent  upon  impregnation;  9.  Propagation  of  the  species; 
Ift.  Causes  limiting  propagation;  11.  Evidence  and  character 
of  vegetable  vitality  ;  12.  Casualties  affecting  the  life  of  vege- 
leUea. 

These  are  the  prindpal  topics  which  form  the  matter  of  Mr. 
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fiL's  Tolumcs ;  and  we  must  not  omit  to  notie*,  th»t  €lA  tit 
these  branches  out  into  namerous  aabdivisiens.  That  the  fidl 
of  research  is  safliclentljr  ample  and  fiomprdensiTe  must  bt 
■cknowledgetl ;  of  the  nature  of  (he  fects  brought  forward,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  sereraL  inyestigattons  are  canlfll 
on,  our  rraden  will  have  the  means  of  judging,  frotn  thft  ape- 
eimens  which  will  be  exhibited  befwe  we  close  the  Artic^. 

When  we  enter  upoo  (he  study  of  any  particular  depaitmcst 
of  science,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  are  the  objects  which 
U  comprehends,  and  how  (hey  are  to  be  distinguished  from  al 
other  objects  of  human  knowledge.     In  the  metaphysical  sci- 
encea,  it  is  ofteo  a  matter  of  iopnite  difficulty,  to  lay  down  a 
perspicuous  and  correct  definition  of  the  subjects  wbidi  occupy 
our  speculations ;  but  in  physical  inquiries  it  ia  geoerally  non 
pracuoable  to  circumscribe,    by  nicely  datennined  limtta,  ths 
oepartment  ui  that  particular  science  which   we  purpoae  ta 
eoilteiiiplate.     fivcD  here,  however,  th^  diGBculty  ia  often  oaa> 
■iderable,  when  a  vast  number  of  objects  are  to  be  tam^m- 
bended  within  the  range  of  our  particular  science,  and  yet  afa 
to  be  decidedlv  separated  from  all  the  other  objects  of  natan} 
the  difficoltj  la  increased,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  tb«  aooi- 
prdiehsiveoeM  of  the  science.      For  iustance,  it  may  be  v«j 
easy  to  define  any  species  of  vegetable  with  swifa  preasion,  that  ' 
it  afaall  be  ctearlv  separated  from  every  other  species  in  cnn-  , 
tioo ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  define  a  genus,  (as  is  evident,  indeed 
fhtm  the  continual  alteration  (^  the  genera  which  is  daily  tabblg 
place,)  BO  as  to  remove  all  doubt  whether  some  perplexing'  pl^^l 
ahall  be  referred  to  one  genua  tx  to  anotlter.     But,  to  '"-htnit  '„ 
B  still  more  general  definition,  to  state,  with  precisian,  whatift,,, 
mean  by  a  plant  itself,  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  tMV 
many  may  have  imagined.    Mr.  Keith,  who  is  too  sensiUe  nph][-  . 
aiologist  not  to  be  aware  of  this  difficuhy,  has  reserved  his  d«p* 
ition  till  the  close  of  bis  work,  thus  inverting  the  natural  ordab .' 
instead  of  fairly  meeting  the  question  at  the  opening  of.W.u 
treatise.     In  the  second  volume,  pp.  400—473  be  enters  ap4| 
this. subject ;  and  those  who  see  no  difflcultv   in  defining  !0m^ 
lunits  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  do  well  to  try  thdr  sk^|[^ 
In  defending  any  one  of  the  various  definitions  which  are.  thaij^  j, 
brought  forward  by  Mr.   Keith,   and   which  afford  abuadut" 
proof  of  the  many  unsuccessful  eSbrts  of  botanists,  to  mark  wl/f^ 
precision  the  boundaries  of  the  science.  ■' 

Jungtua  defined  a  plant  to  be  a  substance  posaessing  vitaSbf  u 
without  sensation,  and  fixed  to  a  spot  from  which  it  derives  nl' 
nourishment.     It  has  not  however  yet  been  proved  that  vcge* 
tables  are  devoid  of  sensation,  nor  that  are  all  fixed  to.a  spot:  on 
the  contrary,  while,  in  the  anunal  kingdom,  the  Coiid  forum  ■ft!i4 
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hh  rqck  ill  the  ocean,  in  t|ie  veget^I^  ^qri^f  f  obu?,  d[ 
I  float  upon  its  surface,  and  wapder  MP^O  ihe  |)^aoqijQ| 
»  the  sport  of  the  tempests.    Linn»U8  was  not  mof% 

bis  idea  that  '  ston^  grow;  plants  grow,  andliYej 

grow,  live,  and  feel :'  the  terms  are  iio(  sufficiently 
f  a  definition,  for  tliey  need  themselves  to  be  defined ; 
involve  also  an  assumption  too  much  controverted  to 
;ed  as  a  distinctive  character.     Bonnet  defined  a  pUn^ 

organized  body  nourished  by  means  of.ropt^  plapedl 
y ;  animals  being  nourished  by .  lacteala,  or  interoal 
Ir.  Keitli  has  shewn  that  this  definition  is  piiysiokh* 
Ise ;  and  indeed  were  it  true,  it  would  be  too  obacartt 
lervice  in  doubtful  cases.  IJed wig's  suggestion  of  the 
getable  structure,  as  deducibie  from  the  organs  of  '^e* 
n,  is  both  un philosophical,  and  inapplicable  in  the  very 
ambiguity  in  which  wc  have  the  jgreatest  occision  to 
efinitions.     We  think,  with  Dr.  Smith,  that  Mirbers 

is  the  least  objectionable.  Plants,  he  ^ells  lis,  ^eed 
organized  substances  i  aniipals,  on  the  contrary,  derive 
rlshment  from  organized  matter.  Mr.  Keith  adm'itji 
'  the  best  ground  of  distinction  which  bas  Uithertb  beeii 
e<l.*  We  conceive,  however*  t^at  he  has  considerably 
its  simplicity  and  persjiicuity,  by  having  motj^ed  it 
owing  manner : 

^table  is  an  organized  and  living  jmbttance  springing 
ed  or  germ,  which  it  again  produces,  and  effiMtin?-tlie 
nt  of  iu  parts  by  means  of  toe  intro-rascpption  and  as* 
of  unorganized  substances,  which  it  derives  from  theatr* 
or  the  soil  in  which  it  grows/    Vol.  11.  p.  471* 

imewhat  surprising  that  Mr.  Keith  has  not,  in  this 
.Uuded  to  Chcmicu  analysis,  as  copstitiiting,  perbap^f 
*  most  unequivocal  tests  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub* 
The  simple  experiment  of  burning,  as  the  learned 

of  the  Liimsan  Society  has  remarked,  is  generally 
to  decide,  to  which  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  nature 
7ular  example  belongs ;  the  odour  produced  by  the 
n  of  a  bone,  or  of  a  Coral,  being  perfectly  differeirt 
caused  by  any  vegetable  body  whatever. 
Br  difficult  it  may  be  to  circumsoibe  the  animal  and 

kmgdoms  by  such  precise  limits^  .that  no  disputed 
i^P  be  left,  no  border  couQtry,  upon  which  captious 
9ts  may  fight  their  battles ;  nevertheless,  by  far  this 
umber  of  phenomena  whidi  occur  to  our  obserTation, 
eutly  e^^ac^istic  and  ^i^ti^ctive  to  be  placed  beyond 
p  AOMMig  these,  the  root  of  a  plant  is  q^e  of  .th^  nopst 
lirts  in  which  its  conformation  is  different  from  that  of 
slity  of  the  animal  tribe.    By  this  organ  tbe  individual 
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ia  firmljr  attached  to  the  soil ;  and  by  this  it  rc^res  llie  i^nats 
part  of  its  nourbhmeiit,  and  commences  llie  eliiburation  of  A 
sub»>taDces  which  are  to  be  developed  ahuvc-^oiind,  iii«ui» 
(onisbing  a  variety  of  fonus  and  luxes.  Tiiere  are,  it  i»  mi 
some  plants,  as  the  Ctntferom,  which  huvc  uu  root  at  all; 
'  But  almost  all  planU  of  the  perfect  clais  urc  fixed  in  the  eai 
by  a  root  Jesccnding,  in  species  of  large  growth,  and 
in  species  of  small  growth,  to  a  ci}n«i(krable  depth  below  the  suiftR 
ftnd  spreading,  by  means  of  lateral  divisions,  to  a  considerablL-  ttw 
■round  the  centre.  The  divisions  of  the  root  of  the  niiobt^t 
African  Calabash  Trev,  '^Adaitmnia  di'^lala'i  liavu  keen  knowi  I 
measure  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length.*  Vol.  I.  p.  St. 

In  Mie  development  of  this  organ,  vurious  niionialics  oci 
if,  indeed,  that  may  be  called  an  aiioinaij ,  which  is  no  aln-rn 
from  the  laws  of  vcjretable  physioloiry,  but  merely  a  niodifidlj* 
of  bahit  produced  by  a  coi'respondini^  alteration  iit  the  cHnml' 
or  soil,  or   furious   circumstancrs   to   which  the   individail 
subjected. 

'  Some  perenniaU  present  the  anomaly  o(  what  has  been  ddlDJlb 
descending  root,  which  Is  at  Rret  spindle-shaped  and  pcrpenilinAi; 
gending  out  some  lateral  fibres  ;  but  dying  at  the  lonrer  extretnr  ' 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  winter,  and  protruding  new  fil 
the  remaining  portion,  and  even  from  the  lower  portion  of 
in  the  course  of  the  following  spring,  which,  by  descending 
soil,  draw  down  the  plant  with  lliem,  so  that  part  of  what  w 
stem  is  now  converted  into  root.     This  process  i«  repeated 

and  by  consequence  a  portion  of  the  stem  is  made  to  dea 

year  into  the  earth.  This  anomaly  may  be.  exeinplitied  in  thai 
Valeriana  Hiokit  [Marsli  Valerian],  Taiiacelum  vnlgan  [P 
Tansy],  and  OxaUs  actlotella  [Common  Wood-sorrelj ;  .. 
also  account  for  the  bitten  and  truncated  uppcaraoce  of 
iiKctM  or  Devil's-bit  [Scabious] 

■  There  are  also  some  roots  that  may  be  called  inisnitoiT,1 

Erinciple  similar  to  the  foregoing.     If  the  stem  of  a  descet 
appens  to  be  creeping  or  procumbent  instead   of  being  ei 
the  lateral  shoots  Ironi  above  arc  carried  forward  in  the  din, 
that  procumbcncy,  so  that  in  tht  course  of  a  few  years  the  ^ 
actually  changed  its  place  by  so  much  as  the  stem  lias'  b 
vcrttd   into  a   root.      This   ii  well  exemplified   in  the  j 
r Flower-de-luce],     But  the  migratory  plant  is  perhaps  B.  . 
nllficd  in  the   case  of  some  aquatics,  which  have  BCtnaTI^  1 
habitat,  but  float  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  they  tiL 
be  driven  by  the  winds,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  genus  Z^nriA^I 
weed]  and  some  marine  plants,' 

*  But  one  of  the  most  curious  and  singular  f-imalie»  i 
the  whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  that  by  wnicfa  a  pL  _^ 
made  to  grow  though  inTerteai,  the  root  betn:;  tniiii(«ntt*fl 

■:,.  i;.:^  ■/.■-,        .    ■  I,  *r    vr^--;r  ,,  "■  ^ 

'     «   1  K 
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Cem  and  brancheB,  and  the  stem  and  brandiei  into  a  rpol.  If  the  stem 
if  ^f  ^oune  Plum  or  Cherry  tree,  but  particular! j  of  a  Willow,  if 
ttci^  \ip  in  the  autumn,  and  bent  lo  ai  that  one  half  of -the 
Dp  may  be  laid  in  the  earth,  one  half  of  the  root  bein^  at  the 
Hne  time  taken  carefully  oat,  but  gheltered  at  first  from  the 
Md  and  then  gradually  exposed  to  itf  and  the  rensaining  part  of  the 
ip  and  root  subjected  to  the  same  process  in  the  following  year;  the 
yiiAches  of  the  top  will  become  roots,  and  the  ramifications  of  the 
Wt  will  become  branches,  protruding  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  ifi 
ipvaeason.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  271—273. 

'•*;An  important  and  distinguished  part  of  every  Yegetable, 
rlietber  we  look  to  its  physiological  atructurey  or  the  uses  to 
rfaich  it  may  be  applied  by  hunoan  art,  ia  the  trunk  or  atcm. 
low  oaany  of  our  innumerable  comforts,  and  convenienoeo,  mud 
usuries,  are  derived  from  this  part  of  the  vegetable  body  !  We 
M  not  less  indebted  to  tlie  graceful  oulm  of  the  rush,  and 
P'  the  tender  straw  of  the  grasses,  than  to  the  robust  trunk  of 
|H9  oak,  for  a  multitude  of  economical  inventioos  by  which  we 
Ipive  been  enabled  to  rise  above  the  barbariam  of  savaglB  COO"- 
lition.  Linnaeus,  in  his  Pkilo$opkia  Botanica^  expresses 
}  nngular  opinion,  that  the  trunk  is  ^  the  root  above  ground  ;* 
niob  is  as  eccentrical  an  idea  as  would  be  the  supposition  that 
Hisi  body  of  an  animal  is  the  prolongation  of  the  foot.  The 
Imk  is  the  great  laboratory  by  whidi  the  various  juices  and 
Isnretions  of  plants  are  conveyed  from  the  root  to  the  most 
fistaut  extremities  of  the  iodividual. 

1^'  (Trunks)  «  are  to  be  found  of  all  dimensioas,  fWnn  that  of  the 
Ikninutive  Draba  [Whitlow-grass]  that  surmounts  the  parched 
Wl,  to  that  of  the  lofty  mountain  palm  that  rears  its  head  to  the 
Imds.  This  immense  and  gigantic  tree,  the  Palma  ahiuima  of 
Mpine  (Natural  History  or  Jamaica),  is  a  native  of  the  West 
lidies,  growing  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feti^  and 
«^en,  as  it  is  said,  to  that  of  txao  hundred  feet;  being  about  seven  feet 
I  circumference  at  the  base,  but  gradually  taoering  towards  the 
Uiniit,  and  thus  forming  with  its  lotty  crown  oi  fronds  the  noblest 
h|ect  of  vegetable  creation. 

^  In  our  own  country.  Oaks  of  a  great  age  have  been  known  to 
aattaure  upwards  of  forty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base  of  the 
vimk,  with  an  elevation  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  without  any  division. 
)kX  Colthorpe,  near  Wetherby  in  Yorkshire,  there  is  now  growing 
ti  Oak  that  measures  seventy-eight  feet  in  circumference  closfs  to 
be  ground,  and  forty-eijB^ht  feet  at  the  height  of  a  vard.  It  igsaid 
B  have  begun  to  dechne  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  though 
lo^  much  in  decay  is  still  likely  to  stand  for  many  years* 
"^  But  the  trunk  of  the  Baobab  or  African  Calabash-tree,  Adansonia 
^Igkaiof  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  largest  tree  yet  known.  Adanson, 
^  his  voyage  to  Senegal,  saw  a  tree  of  this  species  that  measured 
irreiitv  feet  in  height  from  the  root  to  the  top  of  the  branches,  the 
rimk  Deiog  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height  1^  ttoenty^evenfeet  in  dumgter 
lAuli.  de  Phuit.  Fref.  CCXII) ;  a  growth  so  enormoa*^  duitif  the 
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fact  were  not  veil  autlienticuled,  we  should  be  apt  to  rcgarJl  ft  U 
I        .ftltugcilier  fubulous.     Tlit- tniek  of  litis  immcnae  tree  is   somcC^ 

■  ^tlowed  out  and  converted  into  »  sort  of  house,  serving  lat  jV 
I       abode  of  Geveral  TamiUes  oC  nL'groes.*  I.  pp.  it,  48. 

■  Aa  ihe  stems  ol'  plants  liuve  been  vnlleil  '  the  roots  aWt 
I  ^*  ground,'  so,  the  leaves  linve,  by  some  fanciful  phy-iolo^nu 
I     'been  iltnoniinaled' atrial  rools,'  onaccoutilof  the  two  imrt^uifr 

■  'plant  UHvin^tnnny  common  fuuciions.    From  the  astonl--^it)^Il^ 

■  riety  of  their  fornis,  the  extreme  elu;^ance  with  whk-Ii  ili 
I  disposed  upoti  (he  plant,  and  (lie  importance ot  (be  vi^. 
I  'lionH  wliich  they  perfurni,  leaves  may  be  considered  ..- 
I  .moat  interesting  ohjects  of  nature.      The  brevity  'l 

I  :istvnce,  too,  eoDtribiite!<  to  impart  no  common  interest  to  oti|f;» 
I  irbich  occupy  Biieh  an  immense  proportion  oi  the  ricli  iceiiw]  •( 
I  '  Nature,  and  yet,  in  one  short  season  full  into  decay.  The  tnuk, 
9  itliough  despoibd  of  itafolia^.  in  (bf^  autumn,  outlives  ilie  trinlij 
I  '.•torms  of  many  gr^nerations ;  the  Rutver,  short-livci)  at  ireio 
I  beauties,  droojis  otdy  wht-n  (lie  ifermen  begins  tu  bwcI),  ainlllK 
I  -seeds  to  advance  to  maturity  ;  lliiis  eiviiig  us,  iiiiis  dedioe,  tb> 
I'  promise  of  rt'prodticlion ;  but  the  millions  of  leaves  ivbit-ti  lalk 
I  BUmmer  clotiie  the  forest  with  Terdure,  and  in  the  autumn  tbrof 
I  o'ver  it  a  richlv  tinted  drapery  of  various  hues,  fall  tu  the  gruuDdU 
I  mingle,  in  permanent  decay,  with  the  unorganized  soil.  Svi 
I  .  lively  images  presented  to  ibe  mind  at  the  close  of  every 
I  ,  Eive  year,  cannot  fail  to  awiiken  a  train  of  tender  recolbw<iMli 
I  .and  lo  call  up  the  most  pensive  associations  of  our  oirn  fti^V 
I  ,  illeiiee,  the  lulling  hues  of  llowera  theiuselves,  have  Ktndj 
I  •  ,been  more  favourite  topics  in  sentimentril  poetry,  than  th^  witlKr- 
I  .  .ing  beautyof  leaves,  which,  uotouly  by  theirdeciduousi^liaf 
I  ,  -but  hy  the  eountleRS  tnyrimls  tba(  perish  simnlianeously, 
I  >  ■  UB  forcibly  of  Ihe  fleeting  general  ions  of  man  I 
B  Bui  we  must  returu  from  this  muioeutary  digressioh. 

■  *  The  sixe  of  ibc  leaf,  as  nell  as  nil  the  other  qualitieii  v 
I  '  .eording  to  the  species  of  plant  on  which  it  grows.  But  it  i 
I  (:Blways  the  brgent  plant  that  has  the  largest  leaf,  '('he  L 
I  I  -..Cama  paiiulris  [Murah  Mary^'old],  though  an  humb)c  bq 
I  I.  .  loiter  than  the  leaf  of  the  Oak,  thuugU  a  tot^y  tree-  The  lat^ 
L,.  •-produced  on  any  British  species  of  plant  io.  1  believe,  that  of^ 
Kj  . /.appa  [Sm  00  til -lien  lied  Burdock]  or  Tuesilago  Pttaiitn.nl 
K|  ibur  ColtVfoot]  ;  and  yet  it  is  icaicely  lit  to  bo  coiti))ared  wS 
l|  .leaves  of  itiony  of  tiie  £xoticfk     The  le*f  of  SlreLUm 

■  |,     regime,  Citnna  IcuvlJ    SirelitEij]  grovrn  to   the  hei^ln 

m^  .  four  feet  by  ei j|fatcen  inches  at  the  broadest,  and  yet  tli<- ' . 

I  -  .  atill  larger.     The  leaves  of  the  Banaoa  or  PI  an  tain -tree  [  .'jj  :  =  i 

i      tntuin,'}  have  been  known  to  grow  to  the  extent  of  ten  feet  in  Idijl'l 
jtiy  two  feet  at  ibc  base  (Lour.  Flor.  Cochin.);       that  some* 
,  owing  perhaps  Lo  their  extrnordioary  d;  vesu^oseil^ 

.  tp  be  the  leaves  with  which  ^ilaaa  auu       e      !    aid  to  Itav%|| 
ihetoielvea  aprou  when  they  Grst  felt  the  v        ui    olbiog ;  aadfl 
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the  tame  with  those  denominated  fig-leaves  in  the  history  of  that 
transaction  as  related  by  Moses,  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  Palms,  m 
their  compound  dimensions,  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  of  the 
extent  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length ;  the  length  of  the  Largest 
•f  the  individual  leafits  being  three  feet.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  57»  58. 

Leaves,  also,  exhibit  anomalies.    Of  these,  the  formation  of 

Se  Nut  Galls,  upon  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Oak  which  grows 
inndantly  in  the  Levant,  is  a  familiar  example,  and  is  interest- 
Ipg  as  connected  with  the  formation  of  ink  and  dyes.     It  is 
lused  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  of  the  Cynipn  genus,  for 
le  deposition  of  the  egg.    The  pink  glandular  tumodrs  npon 
hllows^  particularly  upon  the  Salix  alSa,  (the  Common  White 
nilow,)  is  well  known  to  us,  even  from  our  infant  days.     If 
18.  be  opened  at  the.  proper  season,  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
single  maggot.     Such  cases  as  these  may  be  classed  among 
IMMHDalies,  whether  they  occur  in  the  animal  or  in  the  vegetable 
Worlds  because  they  are  distinctly-marked  departares  from  the  laws 
which,  in  the  perfect  individual,  regulate  its  form  and  struoture; 
^tad  are  occasioned  by  external,  or  accidental  oauses,  which  caase 
the  secretions  to  be  irregularly  performed  in  the  parts  affected. 
[We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Keith,  in  referring  the  well* 
.  defined  though  singular  structure  of  the  leaves  of  the  genera 
;  Mmrracenia  and  Nepenthes^  to  '  anomalies  of  figure  ;*  since 
the  curious  conformation  of  these  leaves  falls  as  strictly  withio 
Am  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  as  those  which  have  a  more 
Jamiiiar  aspect     In   the  first  part  of  this  Article,  we  have 
;BeDtioned  these  singular  plants,  with  the  analogy  of  form  which 
'tabsists  between  them  and  some  of  the  inventions  of  human  art; 
we  cannot  abstain  from  another  quotation  relative  to  the  functions 
•f  these  leaves.    Linnfeus  imagined  that  the  pitcher-form  hM 
been  given  to  tUem,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  retain 
SI  supply  of  water.     Dr.  Smith  offers  a  different  solutioo,  upon 
which  Mr.  Keith  thus  comments : 

*  An  insect  of  the  Sphex  or  Ichneumon  kind  had  been  obsen^ed  by 
fne  of  the  gardeners  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Liverpool,  tcfdrag 
several  large  flies  to  a  leaf  of  Sarracenta  adunca  [Hook-leaved  Side- 
fiddle-flower],  and  to  force  them  into  the  tubular  part  of  it.  On 
wunination  the  leaf  was  found  to  be  about  half-filled  with  water, 'in 
which  the  flies  were  now  struggling ;  the  other  leaves  were  also  ex* 
4fpined,  and  were  found  crammed  with  dead  or  drowning  flies.  The 
leases  of  Sarracema  purpurea  [Purple  Side  saddle-flower]  are  said 
Ip^exhibit  also  the  same  phenomena,  and  seem  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to .  entrap  or  detain  flies,  by  having  the  margin  beset  with  inverted 
Jkuairs,  rendering  the  escape  of  such  insects  as  may  have  accidentally 
jSdlien  into  the  vfitery  tube,  or  are  intentionally  forced  into  it,  imptfic* 
ii^able ;  so  that  the  putrid  exhalation  from  the  dead  insects  contained 
i|  thlB.ifM'  o^^  Qffends  the  nostrils,  even  in  passing  near  the  plant* 


^ 
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bene(ited  by  means  of  the  air  evoheil  by  the  Jea(l  flie^,  ttliich  | 
water  has  been  intended  to  tcnipi,  and  tlie  leaves  in  entraji  anil  K 
This  iogeoiuus  cunjecture  U  no  doubt  sufficienlly  plousibto^  1^ 
tile  plant  may  be  aflbcted ;  but  cuddoi  be  regarded  iis  ijuitti  « 
factoTT  till  such  time  as  it  sbal)  hitvL'  been  iibewn  that  the  heattl 
tbe  {ilant  is  injured  when  insects  are  prevented  f'ruiu  upproac 
it' 

'  The  celebrated  Nepeni/iei  duliUaioria  [Ceylon  Pitcber-pUnI}  ' 
exhibits  tdiMi  oii  anoauly  similar  to  that  of  Sarracenia,  but  m«a. 
str^ing  if  possible.  The  leaf,  which  is  itself  lanceolatCi 
St  the  aumiuit  in  a  tli read-shaped  pedicle  supporting  a  pitclier-tihiweil  ' 
p^oceu,  suniiounted  vritli  u  lid,  and  holdiii^anounte  or  two  of  afluid 
which  R^pears  to  be  secreted  from  ttie  leaf,  iind  to  be  iotended  at  a  L 
luri!  for  in&ccts,  which  gsiii  adrai^'on  either  by  the  spontnneoa*  , 
opening  of  the  lid,  or  by  forcibly  rai^og  ii  theiost^lves.  The  con*  [i 
■equcnce  is  thnt  tlicy  fall  into  the  fluid  and  are  drawned,  no  ioKcl 
being  cajiable  of  living  in  it  except  a  certain  small  St^uilla  o 
with  a  protuberant  back,  which,  according  to  Ruinphttu,  so 
crawls  into  it  and  can  live  tliere.  To  this  phcnonienoo  Sir  J.  E,  S 
applies  the  same  solution  as  above,  which  is  of  course  liable  to  j 
■ame  objection,'  U.  pp.  ^»j5,  S8Q. 

Th?  tt^mt  '  ohjection'  is  improperly  applied  to  the  noUoii'l 
Dr.  Smith,  since  frotn  Mr.  Keith's  own  sfntetneiit, 
appears  that  a  deciiire  experiment  wbtcb  sliail  eiilierconti 
•r  overthrow  this  proposrrt  solution,  has  not  yet  boen  mad 
We  iiiu'il  further  remark  that  Mr.  Keith  bus  brought  forninl  j 
only  a  jMrt  of  Dr.  i^mith's  statement,  who  admits  that  tbc 
lehtieumon  in  thi;  one  case,  and  the  Squilta  m  the  otlicr,  stote 
tip  Hmall  Hies  and  worms  in  these  vcgL'table  larders,  as  codtb-  ^^ 
nient  reposiioriefl  for  tlie  food  destined  for  iliemselves  or  tlior  j>;. 
proi^eny.  Tliii«,  perliaps,  a  double  purpose  is  answered  liy  tbem  L 
aiBt^ular  nntiiral  ronlurmations,  for  they  are  certaiuly  not  '  a 
'  maliex',  of  the  loaf. 

Some  of  the  mo^^t  interesting  details  in  these  volumeii,  will  be  , 
found  in  iliose  seclions  in  nbich  the  Author  In-ats  of  the  | 
florpscenrc,  the  functions  of  the  stamens  and   pistlta,  the  ■ 
pagalion  of  Iho  species,  the  structure  ami   e^rminatiuo   < 
seeds,    &c.     Under  the  head  of  '  Stamens,'  we  meet  witli  J 
following  curioua  information,  respecting  the  farina  containedfl 
tbe  cells  of  the  anthers. 

•  Where  the  anthers  consist  of  cells,  as  in  most  cases,  tliey  contuB 
also  a  fine  powder,  wliicli  botanists  denominate  the  pollen,  :iii^I  uhich 
at  the  period  rf  the  maturity  of  the  flower,  bursts  its  intt-gnnifun 
and  explodes,  the  integuments  assuming  soon  after  a  uiihcri'd 
and  afanmk  appearance.  In  some  plants  the  pollen  cxploiin  wi'> 
CORsidcj-^Iv  force,  the  cells  bursting  open  as  if  by  an  ehistic  (■pri^g, 
and  dispersing;  it  by  their  own  spontaneou*  ac'-""  'n  the  CYpre* 
tree  it  i«  thrown  out  with   sucn    force  and  in  ibusdance,  at 

to  resemble  a  cloud  of  unoke  t   ond  if  the  ><  et'  iheB^nfcf 

or    Willow  are  suddenly  shaken  when  the  poiieu  m  ripe,  they  ^  , 


'■ti>  HI 

ainedini 
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a  similar  phenomenoiu  The  aperture  by  which  the  polleik 
i^diNrhat^d,  is  sometimes  a  siqall  pore  openioff  near  the  summit,  a^ 
MAe  Heaths ;  but  generally  it  is  a  longitudinal  slit,  as  in  the  Lily; 
Old  it  is  always  effected  in  some  definite  or  determinate  manner  la 
na  same  species. 

--'  The  colour  of  the  pollen  is  very  ^nerally  white ;  but  sometimes 
i|  is  yellow  or  orange,  and  sometimes  it  is  glaucous  or  violet.  When 
Vitttained  under  the  microscope  the  individual  particles  are  fowid  to 
Mbme  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  different  flowers.    I1iey  are  often 

Eular,  ovaly  or  cyfindrical.  But  in  the  Vioiet  they  are  angular; 
re  Narcissus  they  are  kidney-shaped;  in  the  Geranium  [Crane's- 
they  are  perforated  -,  and  m  the  Orchid  they  are  conglomerated 
iMo  maases.  The  surfiice  of  the  ^obules  is  generally  smooth ;  some- 
lliues  it  is  net-like ;  sometimes  it  is  wrinkled ;  and  sometimes  it  is 
bNet  with  prickles^  as  in  Maloa  [the  Mallow]  and  HeUanikus 
Amw  [the  Annual  Sun-flower.1 

'*'  But  the  individual  particles  of  the  pollen  are  themselves  oreanised 
riVbstances ;  as  may  be  seen  also  with  the  assbtance  of  a  good  micro- 

»e,  each  particle  consisting  of  a  thin  and  meidbranous  bag,  ca- 
e  of  resi;}ting  the  action  of  the  air,  but  extremely  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  moisture,  which  as  sunn  as  it  meets  with,  it  explodes^ ' 
9fB  the  anther  itself,  dischurging  a  fine  subtile  vapour,  or  a  sort- of 

£in  which  there  are  contained  globules  still  smaller.  The  dia- 
ge  of  the  primitive  globules  may  be  seen  by  placing  an  anther  of 
t&e  Equisetum  [Horse-tail]  upon  a  bit  of  paper,  and  watching  it 
9  it  bursts,  when  it  will  often  afford  a  veiy  curious  and  singular 
Ij^ctacle ;  the  globules  after  having  in  ule  their  escape  seeming  to  be 
ih  in  agitation,  attracting  and  repeiiing  one  another,  and  rebound^ 
Sj^  as  if  endowed  with  a  peruhar  irritabtlitv*  The  discharge  of  the 
fccondary  globules  is  discoverable  particularly  in  the  pollen  of  th^ 
^  *  ian ;  and  the  experiment  is  best  made  by  placing  tne  anshers  on 
/  I.  pp.  112—114. 


In  the  Section  which  treats  of  the  '  Anomalies  of  deydopr 
ment  of  the  flower,"  Mr  Keith  has  rather  given  as  a  catalogue 
f  irregularities  in  the  infloresoencei  than  entered  upon  anv  pby* 
M|Iogical  discussion  of  the  causes  by  which  they  are  produced, 
t  J0  by  the  artificial  encouragement  al&rded  to  these  ^anomaiies^* 
lipf^  the  florist  is  iudebted  for  many  of  the  gayest  patches  of  the 
^rtercey  and  for  some  of  the  mosi  splendla  specimens  of  cultir 
SkCing  skill  which  adorn  the  green -house.  Notwithstanding  thf 
ich  aisolay  of  gaudy  petals  exhibited  by  the  multiplied  corolla 
r«; double  flower,  the  Botanist  must  claim  the  scieniiflo  privjilege 
\  qalling  tliein  monsters ;  for  the  appellation  is  as  truly  applied 
l^fluch  productions,  as  it  would  be  to  an  animal  in  which  one 
l^jpaber  was  a  hundred-fold,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  other  pari 
t  ttm  body.  In  such  plants,  in  vain  does  the  systematic  botanist 
lok  Coir  the  exquisitely  harmonious  structure  of  the  moat  perfect 
arts  of  (he  T^etable,  by  wldch  he  is  enabled  to  class,  or  to  iir» 
srtgmtyte  coaMPUSttcalo  bis  luowledge  of  the  t^ioDoe  to  otfiirs. 
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or  to  acquire  it  lumself;  while  the  pb;       I 

wtfT  his  eyes  may  he  I'pasted  wilh  (he  gn,,,..,^  . 

bis  view,  19  constrained  to  con'^idera^  tawdry  imperfecUoi 

those  produclions  of  art  in  which  Ihe  laws  al'  nature  ' 

Tiolated,   and  the  vegetable  Becretionis  iiave  been  forced      

irregular  ohunnelsj  so  ao  to  give  birth  to  unnatural  deficienotf 
and  monatraus  redtinilancieH.  As  a  matter  of  pure  taste,  klM| 
tliere  are,  perhaps,  few  inxlances  in  which  the  simple  flovrtf, 
(lurroundiu^  by  iu  iteiicule  corolla,  the  exquisite  little  syslen  of 
•taniens  and  pistil:i,)  is  nut.vaslly  more  defiant  Uiao  the  note 
riiowy  bluBsom,  in  whicli  the  esbential  parts  uf  tUe  plant  tite 
1  Hteiuded,  to  make  way  fur  a  crowded  uiulti)>licatioa  of      '  * 

.    '  The  anomaly  miist  generally  conBista  in  the  undue  mult<pli< 
'flfthe   divisions  of  the  corollii,  by   the  conversion  of  part  of 
BUmenBintopelAls.  which  is  occasionLilly  to  be  met  with  both  in, 
BOpetalouB  and  polypctalaus  HoiverS'     It  uccun  but  aeldoi]),  lumi 
in  6DwerE  growir.g  in  Uieir  oaturiU  state  and  habitat,  though  ^ 
■lew  and  then  meet  wilb  a  double  fluwer  evin  m  such  circuowl 
I  htve  met  with  several  specimens  of  the  Ranuitalii^  acrit  ^U| 
Crowfoot]  in  wliich  the  Ciirolla  consisted  of  a  double  row  of  i 
«TeQ  when  growing  wild  in  the  fields :  but  double  flowers  are  roi 
BBoct  nart  tlie  effect,  and  oflen  also  the  object  oi  cultivation.. 
full  flower  is  generally  described  to  be  tbaC  in  which  tlie  di 
the  Corolla  are  so  multiplied  as  to  exclude  the  BUmens  and 
wholly  by  means  of  their  conversion  into  petals  ;  which   con^ 
ia  most  readily  effected  in  iiulypctalous  flowers,  such  as 
pDppy,  Pink,  and  Ranimcutiu;  moDopctalous  flowers  aeldotn 
found  full.     TbiB  complete  metamorphose,  ia,  1  believe,  always  _ 
•Sect  of  cultivation,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  object*  df 
the  an  of  the  florist ;  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  according  to  geosil 
estimation,  being  thus  much  augmented... .The  pi^lii  is  often  coo- 
verted  into  a  leaf,  ns  may  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  ilower  of  ti» 
double>blosBumed  Cherry,  which  generally  protrudes  fr*ni  tfaa  ceon 
«  leaf  in  miniature.'  XI.  pp.  288,  289. 

We  have  again  to  make  a  remark,  similar  to  a  p receding 4M, 
that  (he  Author  i»  incorrect  in  bringing  forward  (he  exanplatf 
JIiMcus  (Butcher's  Broom),  in  wbtch  the  flower  is  pr«trii4td 
from  the  surface  of  tbe  leal,  as  an  instance  of  an  '  anmitafy  ia 
^,'.tbe  situation  of  (he  flower.'  It  is  not  an  anomaly,  batif  i 
'  ^itural  and  perfect,  though  not  common,  conformation. 

When  treating  of  '  the  appendages  of  the  fruit,'  Mr.  Ktitb 
'   ^ves  us  the  following  curious  example  of  the  veiled  rece[rtack. 

'  If  the  appendage  embracing  the  ovar^  covers  it  only  paiti>l^> 
^,4be  fruit  is  then  said  to  be  veiled,  as  in  that  of  the  H.izcl,  wbicbu 
.v*^lcil  by  the  calyx:  or  of  tlie   Yew-tree,    which  is  veiled  %  d<t 
receptacle.' 

^  Hw  ftwt  of  C^vi  N^hmW  INOmAim  iptaotm^ 
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Idortns  KewensiSy-^the  Sacred  Bean  6f  India*!  *  which  m  alsoTeiled 
hy  the  receptacle^  presents  a  very  curious  and  similar  spectacle  ia 
Its  ripened  state ;  tne  receptacle,  which  is  of  an  inversely  conical 
figure  with  a  broad  and  flat  base,  being  excavated  into  a  number  of 
small  and  hollow  cells,  in  each  of  which  ii  lodged  a  seed  or  nut  pro- 
truding by  its  upper  extremity  through  the  orifice  of  its  cell,  and 
thus  consequently  veiled.  But  at  the  period  of  the  maturity  of  the 
seed,  thb  curious  and  singular  receptacle,  iaden  with  fruit,  separatep 
from  its  supporting  stalk,  and  floats  down  the  stream  in  which  it  grew; 
the  seeds  often  germinating,  and  the  young  plants  shooting  as  it  floats 
A^ODg)  giving  the  whole  a  fancied  or  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  Cor» 
mueopia.  And  hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  its  mythological  celebrity, 
having  been  regarded  among  ancient  and  eastern  nations  as  tM 
vmblem  of  fertility.*  I.  p    187. 

Notbinf;^  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  botanical  studenf^ 
than  to  remark  the  provision  which  has  been  made  by  the  Creator 
for  the  reproiluction  of  the  species,  either  by  the  luxuriant  oSsats 
of  the  roots,  (in  which  case  it  is  rather  an  extension  of  the  in« 
dividual,  than  a  reproductionj  or  by  the  abundaooe  of  the  seeds 
brought  to  maturity  by  a  sing^le  plant.  The  atmosphere  it 
almost  filled  with  the  principles  of  future  Tegetable  existence. 
Among  the  Syngensian  tribes,  how  many  millions  of  seeds,  pro* 
duced  within  a  very  limited  space,  sail  above  our  heiads,  sub* 
pended  from  the  el^'gantiy  feathered  pap])U8,  by  meajis  of  whidi 
they  are  wafted  upon  the  breeze,  like  so  mafny  little  balloons,  to 
jegions  far  removed  from  their  native  spot !  The  minute  s^t 
of  the  Perns,  the  Mosses,  and  (perha|)s)  the  Lichens,  float  upon 
the  wind,  invisible  to  tho  naked  eye;  and  are  thus  dispersed,  ia 
'inconceivable  myriads,  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  being  carried 
■far  away  from  the  native  plant,  to  ^ve  verdure  to  some  remoto 
tvaste,  or  to  shade  the  rugc^edness  of  some  distant  rock ! 

*  But  the  great  fertility  of  some  peculiar  species  is  truly  astonish* 
iog ;  a  single  capsule  of  Tobacco  onen  contains  one  thousand  seeds. 
A  single  capsule  of  Papaver  somniferumf  or  the  White  Poppy,  has 
ibeea  known  to  contain  eight  thousand ;  and  a  single  capsule  of  the 
WumUm  from  ten  thousand  to  fiileen  thousand.  A  tingle  stalk  of 
"~    M^y*  [Common  Indian-Com3  will  produce  two  tliousand  seeds: 


stsingle  plant  of  Inula  Helemiim,  or  Elicampane^  three  thousand ;  and 
m  single  spike  of  T^h't  majoTf  or  Greater  CatVtail,  tea  thousand. 
A  single  jplant  of  Tobacco  has  been  found  by  calculation  to  produce 
Ae  almost  incredible  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand ; 
.and  a  single  stalk  of  Spleen-wort  [ScohpmdHum  wdgare\Ytmhttn 
thought,  by  estimation,  to  produce  at  least '  a  Million  of  seeds.*  L 


171,172. 


.  '*  Tikis  spletidid  plant  was  estfeemed'SO'teered  that  the- Bgyjp^ 
priests  were  not  allowed  to  look  Uj^n  it  '  Thert  isf  a  beailtifiil  >iifpifim 
Sttitation  of  it  in  theEadtieBotany  of  Dr.  OariUii  VU»  I;  TabPV^tM. 
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Wc  regret  that  ilie  leDgtli  to  wliich  this  Article  has  alreait; 
extended,  will  not  alluw  us  (o  enter  in  detail  upon  the  interesting 
subject  of  the  Second  Book,  'The  internal  structure  of  vc^r- 
'  tables,  or  the  nnatomy  of  Ibe  phmt' ;  coiiHidered  in  coiiiiexioii 
with  that  of  llic  Fourth  Book,  '  The  process  of  develu|Hnenl.' 
On  Hie  first  of  these  subjects,  we  must  limit  oiirselvex  tu  a  single 
quotation  upon  the  anatomy  of  t)ie  bark.  Havitig  i>r(?vioM>tT 
treati'd  of  the  Epidermis,  or  outer  membrane,  '  which  I'rotn  Hs 

*  resemblance  to  tliat  of  the  animal,  hns  been  designated  by  liiii 
'  same  name,'  Mr.  Keitb  thus  proceeds  : 

*  Tlie  corticle  layers,  or  inierior  and  concentric  layers,  constituting 
the  masB  of  the  bark,  are  situated  iiumediately  under  the  ccIluliLr  in- 
legument,  where  £ucb  integument  existSi  and  where  not,  !niuieili»iclT 

under  the  epidermic The  outer  layers  are  coarse  and  loose  in  iljtrr 

texture,  exhibiting  individually  a  conspicuous  nnd  cnnsiderabU  in- 
durated but  very  irregular  net-work,  composed  of  bundles  of  Jongitu- 

dinal  fibres But  the  intersection  of  the  fibres  does  not  alwAvs  iak« 

place  in  the  same  way  in  all  plantc,  so  that  the  net'Work  peculiar  ta 
one  gpeciei,  is  often  very  diiterent  from  that  of  another.  This  maj 
be  seen  from  comparing  together  the  net-work  of  the  barks  of  the 

Oak  and  Elm .1  he  inner  Tayers  are  so^,  smooth,  and  flexibh:,  tni 

capable  of  subdivision  till  reduced  to  an  absolute  film,  but  not  atwayi 
exhibiting  a  conspicuous  net-work,  at  least  till  macerated  in   water,  or 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atnioBphere„....The  innermost  of  tl 
layers  is  denominated  the  Liber,  the  Latin  term  for  a  book,  (rota 
having  been  u;ied  by  the  antients  to  write  on  before  the  invcntiof 

faper.     It  is  the  Tniest  and  most  delicate  of  them  all,  and  otien  i 
euiilifitlly  reticulated.  But  the  Ltber  of  DanAne  jLoj^tWo  [the  I 
bark  Oaphne]  h  remarkable  beyond  that  of  all  other  plants  for'] 
beauty  and  di:licacy  of  its  net-work,  which  b  not  interior  to  ih"" 
the  finest  lace,  and  at  the  same  time  so  very  soft  and  flexible,  l' 
countries  in  which  the  tree  is  a  native,  Ific  lace  of  the  Liber  it  f 
maJe  to  supply  the  place  of  a  neckclolh  !  *'  I.  pp.  325—327. 
Our  other  quotation  shall  be  upon  *  The  process  of  t 

*  men!,'  which  will  give  a  fair  specimeu  of  the  interesting  pbjl 
ulogical  experiments  detailed  in  these  volumes.  If  a  pemnrf 
be  dissected  at  the  end  of  a  year,  it  will  be  Ibund  that  an  a^ 
itientalion  has  taken  place  in  diameter  by  the  nitdilion  ol'  ■  H 
layer  of  wood  betweeu  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  former  y 
It  was  long  a  subject  of  controversy  with  physiologista,  wbi  _ 
this  new  ligneous  layer  was  deposited  by  n  secretion  froia  ( 

"  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  an  admirable  n 

the  exhibition  of  the  diiTerent  kinds  of  Barks,  at  the   Museum'*} 
Natural  History   at  Berna.     It  consists  of  sections  of  forest  t_ 
which  are  arranged  like  books  in  a  Library.    The  bark  forms  theli 
of  each  ligneous  Volume,  and  is  inscribeti  with  the  scient^c  nam^jl 
the  tree.     The  specimen,  when  taken  from  the  shelf,  exhibitit  I 
quality  and  sUucture  of  the  wood.  Rn. 
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or  from  the  wood,  or  whether  it  might  not  be  a  conTermon 
I  bark  into  wood.  To  asoertain  this  point,  Du  Hamel  in- 
id  the  following  beautiful  experiment.  ' 

I  order  to  ascertain  n^hether  the  new  layer  of  wood  ii  formed 
the  former  layer  of  wood  or  of  bark,  his  first  experiment  was 
€  a  mhpar  fiecusson  ;  which  is  done  by  means  or  detadiing  a 
tn  of  barx  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  supplying  its  place 
ly  by  means  of  a  portion  of  bark  detached  from  tne  trunk  of 
er  tree,  that  shall  contain  a  bud.    In  this  way  he  grafted  the 
1  on  the  Prune  tree>  because  the  appearance  of  the  wood  which 
respectively  form,  is  so  very  diiferent,  that  it  ooold  easOy  be 
tained  whether  the  new  layer  was  produced  from  the  stock  oi'miii 
raft.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  months  after  the  time 
afting,  the  tree  was  cut  down,  and  as  the  season  of  the  flowing 
e  sap  was  past,  a  1)ortion  of  Uie  trunk  including  the  graft  was 
lolled,  to  make  it  nart  more  easily  vnth  its  bark ;  ra  the  strippfaig 
*  which  there  was  round  to  be  formed  under  thejpraft  a  thin  ^ate 
e  wood  of  the  Peach,  united  to  the  Prune  by  its  sides,  but  not 
s  inner  surface,  although  it  had  been  apolied  to  the  stock  as 
iy  as  possible:  hence  Du  Hamel  condudea  that  the  new  layer 
)od  is  formed  from  the  baric,  and  not  lirom  the  wood  of  Ae  pre^ 
g  year.    The  same  experiment  was  repeated  widi  the  same 
t  upon  the  Willow  and  Poplar ;  when  it  was  also  finrnd  that  IF 
rtion  of  wood  is  left  on  the  graft,  it  dies,  and  the  new  wood 
sd  l^  the  bark  is  exterior  to  it.  The  above  conclusion,  therefore^ 
iriiBCtly  legitimate,  which  Du  Hamel  also  strengthens  by  the 
iring  experiment  ^-Having  detached  a  portion  of  bark  from  its 
c,  and  covered  the  wood  oelow  it  with  a  thin  plate  of  tin-A>D,  he 

replaced  Uie  bark  as  before,  reducmg  the  case  to  the  following , 
ittia;  if  the  new  laver  of  wood  was  mrmed  from  the  old  layer 
ood,  tihen  it  was  plam  that  the  new  layer  would  be  deposued 
in  the  tin- foil ;  and  if  it  was  formed  from  the  bark,  it  was  also 
lly  plain  that  it  would  be  deposited  without  the  tmfoil:  the 
It  accordingly  was,  that  a  new  Iqrer  of  wood  was  deposited 
ven  thebaix  and  the  tin-foil,  but  none  between  the  tin-foil  and  the 
•ior  layer.  This  experiment  was  completely  decisive  of  the  point 
uestion ;  and  yet  there  is  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Hope's  on  the 
i  subject,  which  is,  if  possible,  still  more  convincing :  Having 
e  a  looffitudinal  incision  in  the  trunk  of  a  Willow  of  three  or 

years  old,  so  as  to  penetrate  through  the  bark,  he  laid  bare  s 
ion  of  the  stem,  by  stripping  the  bark  to  the  one  sid^  whfch  w^s^ 
ever,  still  attached  to  the  stem  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities 
be  decorticated  part;  the  detached  portion  of  baric  was  then 
( into  the  form  ofa  hollow  cylinder,  by  uniting  its  edges  as'doseijr 
oss3iIe,  and  the  whole  well  secured  from  the  action  of  the  atmes* 
re.  The  plant  was  then  allowed  to  remain  dbdisturbed  for  sefsjcal 
»,  when  the  result  of  dissection  was,  that  new  layers  of  wood 
e  geperated  M^thin  the  hitfsral  cyOnd^  of  bark,  -lAile  the  Jit^ 
icated  portion  of  the  ste^n  reomined  unaumnented ;  the' portions 
re  and  below  being  au^enteo,  as  in  other  wd&iJH}^.  cases  nf 
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TegeutioD.  It  is  eviUeat,  thereFore,  that  the  addiUonal  layer  k* 
which  the  plant  increavea  in  diameter  is  generated  rrom  liUs  b4tL*  ll 
pp.  218— 2iU 

A  furtlier question, of  conslilerBblepliyNlolosicaliriteresl.arisM' 
In  tlie  mvw  lavur  itius  funned,  merely  tbe  ii)diiratc<l  Liber  it 
tile  former  year  i  or  is  it  a  perfectly  rlislinct  snbstancp,  h'  r>.-t.  J 
l)y  tlie  bark,  but  not  produced  by  (lie  conremiun  of  l!n;  dirk 
into  wood?  From  eonitt  delicate  experitiicnU  ol  Du  Ilcitl,  It 
appears  certain  lliat  the  b^rk  nois  oidy  ail  the  organ  ol  trau- 
mission  of  the  secreted  fluid,  and  thut  the  new  layer  of  vrood  b 
farmed  by  ibe  descent  of  the  proper  juice  (or  Ctimhium  us  named 
by  Du  Hi)inel)  From  the  leaf  throus;li  the  vi-ssets  of  the  bark- 
It  Is  hi(^ily  probable,  also,  that  thU  gelatinous  subslann*,  or 
fluid  of  organizittioD,  is  secreted  in  two  distinct  ooncentric 
layers ;  oue  tending  to  the  centre,  and  fonning  the  Albunum, 
or  new  wood,  the  other  tending  to  the  circumference,  and  com- 
Btituting  tbe  Liber,  or  ynung  bark. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter,  at  any  length,  upon  tbe  amustnf 
part  of  lliese  volumes,  which  treats  of  tlie  products  of  vegeuU* 
analysts.  In  the  Sevtiou  upon  '  Retina,^  we  have  the  fcdlowiag 
uolic-e,  restiog  on  tbe  authority  of  Mirbel,  reB])etling  tbe  i/Zoon, 
which  is  vulgitrly  attribtited  to  the  presence  of  anitualoulK. 

■  UpOD  the  cpiJermiB  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  certain  spMiea  of 
J)lant8|  there  ii  to  be  found  a  soft  and  glaucous  powder.  It  ia  Hfo 
ticularly  obgervable  upon  cabbage  leaves,  and  upon  plums,  to  wntcfc 
it  communicatci  a  peculiar  shade.  It  i«  luiown  to  gardeners  by  tha 
name  oi  bloom.  It  is  easily  rubbed  olT  by  the  dngers;  and  nbn 
viewed  under  the  microECope  seems  to  be  cumposed  of  email  opaqtu 
and  unpolished  granules,  eoniewhat  similar  to  tbe  powder  of  stftrcV; 
but  with  a  high  magnifying  power  it  appears  traotpareul.  Wbta 
rubbed  off,  it  is  again  reproduced,  though  slowly.  It  rvsiata  the 
IKlion  of  dews  and  rains,  and  is  o  sequentlv  mioluble  in  wal^ 
But  it  is  soluble  io  spirits  of  wine ;  r  im  which  a 
been  suspected,  with  some  probabUityi 
See  also  p.  I87- 

Among  (he  ^ufn-ffmns,  [which  are  obtained  from  Tegcl«hbi 
.      e^pressiqg  and  inspissating  the  juice,  not  by  i^.ttund  exa- 
7    tlon,)  we  meet  itit|i  the  pigment  so  familiarly  known  in  eterj 
box,    under   the    Hame    C'amboge.     This   Dubsiauca 
)os  in  tbe  bark  of  the  East  Indian  tree  3lan- 
VI      H  'fi         *     '<   able  A*»afcetvla  (the  «>«- 

er»^  ansafcetuia)   iaalsoa 
viting  to   European  laulM, 
iismI  by  the  Indiana  am  a 
I  by         I         food  of  liM 
a  U      .]  I      iDreinrituig 

I  tears, 


which  circumstance  it  t 
Dhaa^ean."  Vol.  I.  p.«! 


I         -  at         irevi 

olerubiy       iil 

food,  a      I 
:his  we  nay  coiit 

s*      nrh :  it  u  ci 
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NMne  unknown  Abyssinian  and  Arabian  plant,  which  Bruce 
refefs  to  the  Genus  Mima$a ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  ilcocui 
vera,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  by  some  Botanists,  the  Mimo$a 
Niloticaj  the  Egyptian  Thorn. 

Manr  vegetables  are  known  to  secrete  Wclx^  in  a  form  rery 
ittie  adulterated  by  extraneous,  substances.  It  exudes  from  the 
Smit  of  Myrica  certferaf  Common  American  Candle-bury 
Hyrtle,  a  plant  which  grows  abundantly  in  Louisiana.  The 
lesutiful  and  sinjai^Iar  phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  Hieiaimimu 
bl6e#,  or  Wbit^  FrAxinella,  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  perspi* 
«tion  of  Wa^^  which  forms  an  inflammable  atmosphere  around 
ihe  plant. 

'  This  plant  is  fragrant,  and  the  odour  which  it  diffuses  around 
tmns  a  partial  and  temporary  atmosphere  which  is  inflammable ;  lor 
Ta  lighted,  candle,  or  ptner  ignited  body,  is  brought  near  to  the  planty 
^iecially  in  the  time  c^  drought,  its  atmosphere  immediately  takes 
re.  Tnis  phenomenon  was  first  ebsehred  oy  the  daughter  of  the 
elebrated  Linnaeus,  and  is  ex^ained  b^  supposing  the  partial  and 
Hoporary  atmosphere  to  contam  a  portum  or  Wax  esudied  from  the 
Imil,  and  afterwards  reduced  ko  vapour  by  the  action  of  ihe  suu* 

Wax  is  found'  in  different  plants  id  various  states  ef  eo«« 
retion.  When  it  has  the  consistency  of  butter,  it  is  denominated 
hitter-of-Wax.  The  Batter  of  Cacao  is  expressed  from  the 
Beds  of  Theoiroma  CeUiaOj  the  Smoetii-leared  Chocolate  NuT- 
ree>:  it  is  to  this  substance  that  ehocdiate  owes  its  4srrour  and 
netuosity. 

Our  last  quotation  shall  be  upon  the  useful  subetaaee 
7aoti#ciloicc,  more  familiarly'  knoWn  by  the  name  ImiUmh 
tubber. 

«  It  18  obtained  chiefly  from  Hctoea  CaouAekomwnAJatraif^dtMim 
the  Elastic  Physic  Not],  trees  indigenous  to  South  AiM»ic$t  lH)i 
;  Ims  been  obtained  also  from  severd  trees  whidi  giNnr  in  the  EhU 
ndies^  such  as  Fkui  LuHea  [the  Bwmni^tsee3,  Afimmptu  Mtf* 
ri^bUa  [the  Indian  Jaca-tree],  and  Ufoe&la  Hutioa  [u  uative  tf  . 
Innce  of  Wales'  Idand,  and  the  coast  of  ftumaira].  / 

'  If  an  incision  is  made  into  the  bark  of  any  of  these  plants  a  nMqf 
nice  exudes,  which,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  oonicretes  andflmsi 
laaidekoue.  As  the  object  of  the  natives  in  colleeting  <it  hid  bean 
riginally  toform  it  into  resseis  for  their  own  use,  it  itf  genfvelly  made 
>  concrete  in  the  form  of  bags  or  bottles.  This  is  done  by  npplyioff 
tie  juice  when  fluid,  in  thin  laytrs,  to  a  mould  of  dried  q1i|J(,  ana  thfja 
Miving  it  to  concrete  in  the  sun  or  by  the  fire.  A  se9oi)d  kyer  jS 
ddj^.to  the  first,  and  others  in  succesHion,  fflltfae^resselacunires 
be  thickness  that  is  wanted.  This  mould  is  then  broken,  and  the 
^asel  fit  for  use,  and  in  this  state  it  is  generally  bi^ought  into  Euftipe* 
t  Ifas  been  brought,  however,  even  in.  its  milky  SMSf  by  btiag  COi* 

taM^kiheaSionbf  tht8lr/M.«M  -     ^   '  ^'     ^'" 
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Mowine  to  the  tnetliod  of  ilrying  the  different  layers  upon  then 
oa  nhich  they  are  spread.     They  are  dried  by  bciog  expos 

anokc 

'  It  Kcems  to  exist  in  a  great  variety  of  plants  combined  with 

I  ingredients.     It  may  be  aeparated  from  resins  by  alcoht^.     It  mi; 

be  separated  from  the  berries  of  the  M  isletoe  by  ineani  of  witter,  tai 

from  other  vegetable  substances  by  other  processes.     It  is  said  V 

be  contained  both  in  opium  and  in  mastic.     But  trom  these  subMMB 

It  canaot  be  extructea  in  sufHcieut  quantities  to  make  it  worllt  tfe 

labour.      It   is  applied  to  a   great   many   useful  purposea  t>odl  • 

medicine  and  in  the  aits,  to  which,  from  its  great  pliability  and  ell^ 

,  it  is  uncommonly   well-adapted.     In  the  countriet  xohert  it  k 

uduced  the  natlvet  make  boots  and  shoes  of  it,  and  often  lue  it  6y  vtj 

]f  candle.'  I.  pp.  4+9 — 151. 

Here  we  must  close  our  extracts  from  Uie  ioteresting  nuUcf 

f  (beae  volumes.     It  only  remains  for  ua  to  gi«e  our  resden 

_  mne  information  rea)>ecliitg  the  general  merit  of  (lie  nofb ',  ud 

LflD  doing  this,  our  remarks  shall  be  brief,    because,  from  tkt 

meral  outline,  and  from  the  copious  quotations  which  we  tun 

ought  before  them,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  maj  be  fomwd  «f 

Mbat  may  be  expected  in  the  perusal  of  the  whole.     We  do  M 

J  tesilate  in  declaring  our  opinion  that,  in  its  general  exi 

L- jt  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  ICeith,  and  that  it  is  well 

^tb  (o  advance  liia  own  reputation  in  (he  scientific  world, 

I  promote  the  extension  of  knowledge  in  this  depaiti 

\  Katural  History.     Very  few  facts  with  which  we  were  not  pro- 

Miously  acquainted,  are  brought    brward  by  Mr.    Keith ;    but 

L  Aia  materials  are  drawn  from  the  i>est  sources,  and  be  hu  gWco 

\lt  comprehensive  statement  of  the  principal  physiological  pbc- 

C^omena  in  the  vegetable  creation,  which  are  scattered  tbrounuiDl 

'-'Dany  volumes  in  the  works  of  Linneiis,  Grew,  Bonnet,  Urawig. 

t>u  Hamel,  Malpighi,  Mirbel,  Ellis,  Knight,  and  nutnj  olbei 

ibilosophical  writers  upon  the  anatomy  aad  functions  of  phofe 

,  It  is  always  a  somewhat  invidious  task,  to  contrast  rif  al  wotb, 

hy  diSerent  living  writers,  each  uf  which  possesses  its  peou^ 

\  tfOerits  ;  we  cannot,  however,  withhold  an  opinion,  to  the  dediia- 

fliaa  of  which  the  readers  of  our  Review  are,  perhaps,  eiititttA 

Ibat  Mr.  Keith's  treatise  by  no  means  su]>er9edes  th«  eleoitt 

plume  upon  Physiological  Botany,  by  the  President  <^  the  UD' 

■SUean  Society,  although  (he  latter  is  condttnaed  into  one  half  of 

K^e  bulk  of  the  former.     In  Dr.  Smith's  work  there  is  a  tov^bim 

■%mplicity  of  stjie,  a   delicacy  of  expression,  and  an  ex* 

Tte/ecfitifl  of  illustrations,  which  have  rendered  bis  book  ad* 

volume,  and  wliicli   will   continue  to  —  "-"  it  a  placQ  in  tbi 

'.library  of  every  person  of  taste  ai      i  .1      Mr.  Keilh't 

volumes  there  iaiuor«4etat^\|rtuoli  taadi 


Ve  doM 
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but  we  think  lie  has  not  always  heon  judicious  in  svTelUnj^  his 
pa^cs  with  a  list  of  uiisiiccessf'ul  physioloi^ical  cx|)eriiBentS9  when 
be  should  rather  have  jseized  upon  the  poiats  of  fallacy,  and  given 
us  the  general  results,  without  entering  hito  a  tedious  euumera* 
fioti  of  the  actual  processes  of  indecisive  trials.  If  this  method 
of  proceediug  renders  his  work  somewhat  less  attractive  to  the 
uicrely  popular  reader,  it  may  possibly  give  an  increased  value 
to  it  as  a  manual  for  the  more  patient  student  in  Physiological 
Botany.  There  are  som6  subjects,  and  those  not  the  least 
hiterosting,  in  these  volumes,  which  are  scarcely  at  all  touched 
upon  by  Dr.  Smith.  Among  tliese,  the  part  which  is  devoted 
to  Chemical  Botany,  or  tlie  Analysis  of  Vegetable  Products, 
win  be  found  to  contain  a  vast  fund  of  valuable  information  ;  but 
even  in  this  department  we  cannot  commend  the  extreme  minute- 
ness of  detail  which  often  leads  Mr.  Keith  far  from  his  subject. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  expect,  in  a  treatise  on  Phy$ioh' 
meal  Botanjfy  to  meet  with  the  information,  that  the  best 
Plint  Glass  ^\s  composed  of  120  parts  of  white  siliceous  8aD4, 
'  40  parts  of  pearl-ash,  35  of  red  oxide  of  lead,  13  of  nitrate 
*of  potass,  and  25  of  black  oxide  of  manganezc?'  Vol.  I.  p. 
460.  The  mere  circumstance  that  the  vegetable  alkali  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  is  too  slender  a  link  to  sustain  sutfli 
digressive  details,  for  if  such  be  allowed,  they  become  positivdy 
interminable. 

*  Some  other  faults  have  been  noticed  by  us,  and  must  not  be 
passed    over   without    remark.      The    numerous   subdivisions 
of  the  treatise  are  so  far  from   contributing  to  the  '  lucidiM 
^  ordo*  that  they  perplex  by  the  intricaoy  of  their  ranaificatiortB. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  division  into  Volumeg^  which  is  one  of 
merely  mechanical  convenience,  we  have  Bogksy  Partw^  Chap- 
ters, Sections^  Svu-sectionwy  and  ArticleWf  in  a  descending 
teries.  The  extremely  subtle  divisions  of  his  materials,  produces, 
''tljl  a  natural  consequence,  both  intricacy  and  repetition :  thus 
iire  haye  observed  that  the  account  of  ihe  Bloom  is  repeated 
^Vol:  I.  p.  187  and  p.  488 ;  the  canons  phenomenon   of  the 
'"JDitichHnus  albus  occurs  tnice,  Vol.  I.  p.  428  and  Vol.  II.  p. 
^lii;  and  we  meet  with  the  very  same  observations  on  the  Col- 
;t^ori>eOak  at  two  remote  intervals  Vol.  I.  p.  48  and  Vol.  U. 
^p:  506 ;  &c.  &c.     We  think  that  those  parts  which  are  merely 
*  descriptive  of  the  parts  of  plants,  and  their  various  forms,  might 
[be  much  more  conveniently  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  Catalogue, 
^us  in  Dr.  SmitH^s  work,  by  which  means  much  heaviness  of 
'i%ttle  would  be  avoided  :  by  adopting   the  contrary  plan,  Mr. 
'^K^iCh  has  been  comi>elled  to  link  his  sentences  together  by  the 
'perpetual  use  of  particles  repeated  to  satiety. 

Our  report  of  this  work  having  been,  as  we  conceive,  suffi- 
ciently extended,  we  now  dismiss  it^  not  without  a  favourable 
'     Vol.  IX.N.S.  2D 
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opiDion,  and  a  cordial  hope  tbat  many  who  hmre  nad  tlii 
critique  will  become  better  acquainted  with  the  pages  OB  wfakk 
it  is  a  comment ;  for  we  are  confident  tbat,  whiillier  they  k 
popular  or  scientific  readers,  they  will  not  rise  tf&m  their  pemi 
without  much  amusement  and  instruction. 


Art.  III.  A  Votfage  round  Great  Britain^  underadGan  in  the 
of  the  Year  1813,  and  commencing  from  the  Lai»d'a  Eod,  Coi» 
wall :  by  Richard  Ay  ton.  With  a  Series  of  Views,  illustratiNrf 
Che  Character  and  prominent  Features  of  the  Coast,  draws  mi 
4engraved  by  WiUiam  Daniel],  A.R. A.  Imperial  4Co.  Vob.  I  mi 
II.  pp.  440.  Price,  half-bound,  £15.  1814,  15,  16.*  [Fifty-iil 
Views,  coloured,  and  a  Vignette.] 

T  is  very  fairly  made,  in  the  prefkce  to  this  work,  «  bmUs 
of  wonder,  that  all  the  numerous  and  dirersilied  utfdertaki^i 
for  the  topographical  illustration  of  our  island,  shoaM  hafe  M 
to  a  describ«r  and  delineator,  so  late  in  the  day,  a  writijfud  4 
absolute  noTelty  in  a  compreliensiye  surrey  of  its  ooaet.  Bi- 
cepting  the  fashionable  watering-places,  some  of  the  ports,  ai 
a  few  remarkable  picturesque  points,  (not,  howeTer,  Ibr  At 
most  part,  satisfactorily  delineated,)  the  coast  is  en 
r^ion  to  even  the  most  toi>ographieaIly  giTOti  of  the 
readers  whom  it  encircles. 


I 


'  It  is  the  design,  therefore,  of  the  fbllowing  Vograge, 
to  describe  tlie  whole  coast  round  Great  Britain ;  not  acNly  1^ 
give  plans  and  outlines  of  its  well-known  towns,  port%  shm*  ' 
but  to  illustrate  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  soenery,  the 
and  employment  of  people,  and  modes  of  life»  in  its  wlUcsl 

*  As  in  this  voyage  the  reader  will  find  two  navintofls 
sailing  on  horseback,  and  on  tnore  than  one  occasion  eel 
gig,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expkiin  the  causes  wfuch  oM%ed 
to  prosecute  their  course  by  means  so  irregular  end 
When  the  undertaking  was  first  designed,  the  authors 
intended  to  travel  principally  by  sea,  but,  on  experii 
was  found  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  As  it  was  thrir'oMccl  > 
examine  every  point,  and  stone,  and  cranny  of  the  cdett,  fee  Urf 
of  boat  was  calculated  for  their  service  but  a  small  roW^iag-bsei,* 
no  other  could  venture  to  approach  near  etiough  to  the  dhiie  tt 
their  purposes.  The  boat  was  easily  to  be  procwed,  but  the 
and  waves  were  not  8o  tractable :  rapid  tides,  ground«ewelfab 

• 

*  I'he  work  has  been  published,  and  contimics  to  be 
in  monthly  numbi  rs*  twenty-eight  of  which,  containhiif 
plates,  at  the  price  of  10s.  6d.  constitute  these  first  two  vo|i 
the  nunibers  bubbequent  to  the  termination  of  the  eeoc 
contain,  at  the  same  price,  each  three  plates,  but  uich 
proportion  of  lettcr-press.     On  this  plan  the  work  b 
continue. 
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ttiountablc  8ur&,  strong  winds*  and  foul   windB,  are  among   the 

Catalogue  of  horrors  on  the  coa^t,  which  were  frequently  all  raging 

at  the  same  time,  and  ho  one  of  which  could  be  encountered  with 

fa^stv  in  a  small  and  open  boat.    But  luckily,  the  incompatibility  qt 

small  boats  and  great  seas  did  not  interfere  with  the  object  of  thjs 

work ;  for,  by  proceeding  along  the  edge  of  the  clifls,  when  the  sea 

was  not  to  be  trusted,-  there  was  always  an  opportunity  of  examining 

the  same  points  which   could  have  been  seen  from  the  sea,  and 

likewise  of  exploring  many  little  creeks  and  inlets,   which  form 

'#0Die  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  features  of  the  coEtst, 

at  which  a  boat  could  not  at  any  time  possibly  land,  and  which, 

•tllerefore,  in  a  voyage  more  formally  and  literally  pursuedi  must 

baye  passed  unnotic^.     If  the  weather  had  been  always  fine,  and 

the  sea  always  smooth,  boats  would  not  have  been  employed  mote 

irequently  than  they  have  been  in  the  course  of  this  circuit. ' 

The  work  warrants  us  to  congratulate  the  adventurers  that 
the  novelty  of  tlieir  track  i¥as  exceedingly  far  from  being  its 
only  recommendatiop.  The  series  of  natural  scenery  through 
which  it  led  them,  presented  incomparably  a  greater  number  of 

'Strikiog  aspects  thup  they  could  have  beheld  in  the  same  length 
of  course  in  any  other  direction  on  British  ground.  They  had  a 
prodigious  advantage  in  constantly  beholding  the  i?atcry  element 
ui  its  magnitude,  and  without  their  being,  as  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons far  out  at  sea,  put  by  that  magnitude  out  of  sight  of  every 
tbiog  else^  but  the  sky.  This  element  they  contemplated  in  its 
tranquillity)  and  in  its  endless  diversities  of  action  in  its  assault 
on  the  land.  Indeed,  the  whole  line  of  their  journey  might  be  re- 
g^arded  as  the  scene  of  interminable  battle  between  the  flood  and 
the  stable  and  defying  element ;  the  effects,  however,  on  whioh 
element^  in  the  warfare  of  so  many  ages,  are  presented  in  a  front 
of  ruin,  but  sublime  in  that  ruin.  Fallen  masses  of  rocks,  thrown 
in  the  wildest  disorder,  stupendous  craggy  precipices^  dark  ca« 
irems,  deep  chasms  cut  into  ti.e  land,  at  the  less  invulnerable 

'.points,  a  solemn  air  of  desolation  over  the  whole,  and  an  aspect  of 
lated)  relentless,  eternal  persistence  in  the  conflict,  by  the  ever- 
renewed  rigour  of  the  one  element,  and  the  never-to-be-subdued 

'firmness  of  the  other ;  this  is  a  combination  which,  for  power 
of  impression  on  a  contemplative  mipd^  defies  all  rivalry  of  any 
kiland  succession    of  natural  scenery,  of  the  same  prolonged 

'  extent^  in  the  island.  There  are  to  be  added  to  the  picture  the 
monuments  and  vestiges  of  departed  generation^,  in  the  ruins  pf 
g^MtJas,  frowning  on  the  verge  of  the  clifis,  or  the  relios  of  eccle- 
siastical or  sepulchral  structures  in  some  of  the  now  solitary 
recesses ;  with  a  reinforcement,  in  some  instances,  of  the  im- 

^pression  of  such  spectacles,  by  tragical  memorials,  related,  or 
even  presented  to  the  eye,  of  the  fate  of  mariners  cast  away  on 
the  rocks  of  the  shore.  The  travellers  confess,  too,  that  on 
acme  oc^sions^  they  had  the  benefit  and  luxury  of  an  aggrava-' 
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tion  of  .such  impressions,  by  a  certain  degree  of  llie  sense  of 
.personal  ddusfer.  '        . 

Ah  to  the  maritime  population  also,  the  striking^  peculiarrtv 

of  character  created  by  their  habits  and  employments,   with  lis 

various    nioiiificatifins   as  viewed   in   so  loner  a  succession  of 

loc'dlitios,  contriluted  greatly  to  the  force  of  the  <;eneral  efleot. 

,  We  do  not  know  what  scenes  of  nature  aiul  society  the  wdttr 

of  the  descriptive  narrative   might   have  surveyed   bercir^^  to 

.furnish  him   with   the  aid  of  contrast  and  standard,  w  passMiig 

over  a  new  and  strant^e  tract ;  but  be  certainly  brought  id  the 

adventure  a  great  alertness  of  observation,  and  a  vary  eonside- 

'fable  degree  of  suseeptibiUty,   thou^;h  far  enough  from  being  of 

the  roost  simple  kind,  to  the  distinguishing  features,  natural 

and  moral,  of  that  tract.      The  imagination  of  the  very  able 

•draughtsman  of  the  undertaking,  would  readily  recall,  for  oom- 

parisoo,  the  aspects  of  remote  foreign  shores,  with  the  visages 

and  manners  of  their   variously  coloured,  and  clad,  and  ooo* 

ditioned  inhabitants.      Some  hiuts  of  such  comparison  might 

have  beeu  pertinently  and  with  advantage  thrown  ui,  bad  it  been 

his  task  also  to  write  the  narrative,  and  with  the  fulness  and 

particularity  with  which  it  is  given  in  these  two  volumes^ 

Any  attempt  at  a  regular  abstract  of  it  wouid  be  much  t>eyQiid 
the  allowance  of  our  pages.     A  fem  slight  extracts  and  notices, 
made  here  and  there  in  passing  along,  may  suffice  to  give  sooMt 
.  general  notion  of  the  quality  and  merits   of  the  performanoo. 

. '  Ground -swells'  have  already   been   named   as  one   of  tlie 
.  menacing  phenomena  by  which  the  travellei*s  would  have  to  try 
their  fortitude. 

^  In  the  calmest  weather  there  frequently  rist  up  <  ground-swells,' 
which  are  extremely  dangerous  for  all  open  boats,  and  whichr  not 
being  to  be  foreseen  or  provided  against,  make  the  life  of  \i  fisher- 
man on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  as  precarious  as  his  sport.  I  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  the  causes  of  these  ground-swells,  but  could 
learn  nothine  satisfactory  respecting  them.  Some  assured  me  that 
they  were  the  forerunners  of  an  approaching  gale*  and  otherSt 
that  they  were  in  consequence  of  a  gale  that  was  passed;  bul 
all  agreed^  that  they  were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  gale,  at 
they  came  on  without  warning.     Hiey  occur  only  along  shote,  as 

^*  their  name  imports,  and  beyond  them  the  sea  is  frequently  quite 
cahn.     In  this  case  the  effect  is  very  singular ;  for  the  space  of  s 

-  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  sea,  without  wiml,  h  tossed,  as  if  by  a  hurri- 
cane, into  the  wildest  uproar  and  confusion,  while  beyond,  an  fiuT'  as 

;  €he  eye  can  see,  it  is  one  still  surface,  as  smooth  as  glass.' 

•  There  is  ;io  part  of  the  English  coast,'  remarks  the  Writer, 

■  •  where  the  ocean  can  be  seen  with  such  grandeur  as  on  the  nokh 

'  coast  of  Cornwall,  which  is  entirely  open  tD  the  whole  sweep  of  the 

Atlantic.    In  most  of  the  land-locked  channels  round  our  coast,  ths 

10tfy%  in  coaseqnence  of  freqaeac  sands  and  shoals^  are  short  and 
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broken ;  but  here  the  huge  round  billows  come  rolling  on,  each  a 
mountain,  which  you  have  time  to  gaze  and  ponder  on,  while  you 
may  distinctly  trace  the  immense  chasm  which  separates  each  from 
|hat  which  follows,  and  thus  pursue  in  detail  the  marqh  of  the 
li^'ghty  sea,  as  it  moves  on  in  majestic  regularity,' 

The  soa  happened  to  be  in  a  mood,  which  docs  not,  some- 
time*;, occur  in  the  coui*se  of  many  weeks,  to  permit  a  quiet 
i^isit  to  the  Longsliijjs-lis^lithouse,  the  dreary  position  oF  which, 
and  the  desolate  condition  of  tlie  two  livini^  beini^s  who  are  im- 
prisoned thrre  at  the  shortest  allotment  an  entire  month,  in  some 
rare  iustance«  as  much  as  four  or  five,  put  our  Author,  thus 
early  fu  the  narration,  on  his  utmost  mettle  for  that  sort  of 
Htroni^  atid  aij^ravatcd  description  and  reflection,  which  he 
Hj^pears  to  like  sulliciently  to  b<;  much  pleased  with  the  very 
IVcqr.eiit  occasionsiie  finds  for  emplo}  in«S^  it,  and  in  which  it  is  but 
}itstice  to  say  that  he  excels.  He  makes  quite  the  worst  of  the 
self  chosen  doom  of  these  two  m(JnlhIy-reli«ved  lamp-lis^hters^ 
'when  he  will  have  it  a  more  than  adi'quate  suferinc^  for  the 
pnnishment  of  tlie  blackest  conceivable  crimes.  Siich  languag^e 
^ould  seem  to  betray  some  infection  of  those  said  '  ijround- 
'  swells/  which,  as  we  have  seen,  rise  up  in  tumult  without  rhyme 
or  reason. 

Some  share  of  attention  is  paid,  with  sham  gravity,  to  the 
legends  of  which  there  is  no  lack  along  this  coast;  and  it  is  not 
in  a  much  more  canonical  tone  of  feeling  that,  with  the  help  of 
Carew,  Borlase,  Polwhele,  &c.  the  Author  goes  into  some  dis- 
cussion of  matters  of  the  ecunty-bistory ;  especially  what  relates 
to, 

*  The  numberless  remains  of  insignificant  castles,  entrenchments, 
and  earthworks,  raised  immediately  on  the  clifls,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity, and  on  the  whole  line  of  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  some 
iif  which/  says  he,  *  we  had  the  merit  to  observe  On  authority 
itiuch  higher  than  my  own,  I  venture  to  divide  the  honour  of  their 
ednstruction  equally  between  the  Irish  aud  the  Danes,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Cornish  and  all  other  pretenders/ 

It  will  not  he  at  all  demanded  of  an  adventurer,  setting  off 
from  London  to  make  a  hasty  tour  of  the  whole  coast  of  the 
inland,  that  he  should  have  qualified  himself  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  each  locality  of  so  amnio  a  circuit,  marked  though  it 
he  with  antiquities  of  which  it  might  b«  gratifyiiii;  to  h ive  an 
illnstration.  it  may  in  most  cases  suffice  for  him  to  make  a 
reference  to  the  most  approved  topographical  historians,  with 
brief  citations  sometimes  of  the  opinions  of  such  authorities. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  for  him  to  be  aware  that  i(  will 
he  ^ood  policy  not  to  indulge  too  promptly  and  too  freely  in 
language  of  contempt  for  the  laborious*  investigations  of  the 
relics  of  past  ages,  though  the  importance  and  the  certaiuty^of 
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the  results  of  such  investigations  may  oflten  be  |prea(Ij  ei- 
aggerated  by  the  solemn  earnestness  and  the  opnftdent  theorifli 
of  those  who  have  prosecuted  them.  Contemift  should  implj 
knowledi^e;  nor  is  it  advisable  to  try  what  is  the  very  mat 
portion  of  knowledge  that  may  save  it  from  becoming  itfttt 
contemptible. 

Very  early  in  their  progress  the  Tourists  were  struck  wift 
that  melancholy  apj)earanec  of  the  vegetation  i/vhich  contiiiiMd 
to  present  itself  to   them  through  a  long  succession  of  stagOt 

*  We  observed  the  same  scarcity  of  trees  on  the  whole  com  if 
Cornwall,  and  as  far  inland  as  we  could  see.  It  is  occasioned  bf 
the  westerly  wind,  which  passing  over  a  vast  extent  of  sea«  comn 
unmixed  and  untempered  to  this  coasty  and  blighting  as  it  blov% 
extirpates,  root  and  branch,  «very  tree  and  shrub  that  oppose  it. 
Tl)e  westerly  wind  is  more  prevalent  and  more  boisterous  than  nj 
other.  Dr.  Johnson  observed  that  he  had  travelled  two  humbvi 
miles  in  Scotland,  and  seen  only  one  tree  not  younger  than  himidfi 
wc  travelled  at  least  lialf  that  distance  in  CornvtaQ,  and  saw  odv 
three  not  shorter  than  ourselves.  The  pernicious  eSect  of  the  MR 
wind  was  strikingly  evidenced  in  a  few  stumps,  which  we  mv 
coaxed  up  under  ^he  lee  of  a  wall,  and  which  could  not  raise  theb 
heads  an  mch  above  it,  but  were  shaved  as  flat  as  with  a  scythe,  nd 
all  of  equal  height,  or  just  as  high  as  the  wall.  If,  encouraged  bj 
an  unusual  duration  of  a  land-breeze,  an  aspiring  twig,  or  a  Tagmt 
leaf,  should  peep  above  the  allotted  level,  it  would  inevitably  be  ot 
off  by  the  first  breath  from  the  sea,  and  tlie  whole  be  again  redacni 
to  its  former  mop-like  smugness  and  unifonnity, 

*  The  proprietor  of  the  only  good  house  about  Padstow»  (tb 
largest  town  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall)  pointed  out  to  us»  wA 
a  satisfaction  at  once  too  lively  and  harmless  to  ctiallenge  any  fStdm 
on  our  part  but  assent,  some  picturesque  improvements  wmdi  he 
had  effected  on  his  grounds  in  spite  of  nature,  who  had  oppssel 
him  throughout  with  peculiar  malignity.  On  one  little  mount  wv 
a  grove  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  in  all  stages  of  decay,  of  which  w^ 
five  minutes,  you  cguld  have  counted  not  only  the  branclies  but 
the  leaves;  and  on  another  eminence,  a  few  palisaded  stjcb, 
which  it  was  hoped  would,  in  a  course  of  years,  sprout  up  jsM 
another  grove  **  to  correspond.''  ? 

A  character  of  gloomy  grandeur  is  preralent  generally  dai| 
this  northern  coast  of  Cornwall ;  not  so  continuously  odHHUv 

Devonshire. 

<  It  is  at  intervals  sniy  on  the  coast  of  Devon  that  the  rocks  bwit 
forth  ;  but  on  that  of  Cornwall,  league  after  leaeue  is  marked  by  a|0 
dark  line  of  rock  never  interrupted  by  a  patch  of  earth,  but  parted  W 
a  wide  chasm,  faced  also  on  each  side  with  rock,  and  agam  ULunwm. 
and  still  in  rock.  Both  coasts  appear  to  have  been  shattered  tijsdiii 
tremendous  concussion,  but  in  the  one  the  effects  have  beeti  gmdutfir 
softened  by  time,  while  in  the  other  the  confusion  is  still  fit^TlSl 
tmreformed,  the  ruggedness  unvaried  and  untamed.'  '        'i 

5  This  coast,'  (near  Combe-Martin  j  '  is  considerably  loftiflf  thflf 
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any  part  of  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  but  it  has  not  the  same  wild 
and  terrible  grandeur,  the  same  dismal  desolate  gloom,  which. was 
i|Iirays  associated  in  our  minds  with  shipwrecks  aiid  storms.' 

'  For  three  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Combe-Martin  the  coast  is 
even  more  vast  than  that  which  we  had  just  passed.  Some  of  the  cliffii 
are  computed  to  be  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  they  are  so  steep 
that,  when  we  were  not  many  yards  from  their  base,  we  could  dis- 
tinguish sheep  on  the  ridges  and  projections  at  their  summits.  These 
riieep  appeared  like  white  specks,  so  very  minute  that  we  should  not 
have  observed  them  at  all  had  they  not  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  the 
ll04tmen,  nor  believed  that  they  were  animals  of  any  kind  had  we  not 
perceived  that  they  moved.  We  were  contesting  th^  matter  with  the 
men,  with  our  eyes  intently  fixed  on  a  cluster  of  the  white  specks, 
when  they  suddenly  vanished,  and  we  then  granted  at  once  that  they 
isould  not  be  daisies.  The  clifis  are  generally  covered  with  short 
russet  grass,  and  in  parts  tufled  with  shrubby  oak ;  but  the  rocks  are 
frequently  seen  bursting  through  this  surface,  and  at  intervals  all  vege- 
tation is  arrested ;  the  rocks  appear  rising  in  fragments  over  fragments, 
apd  the  whole  front  loqks  like  one  tremendous  ruin.' 

The  writer  well  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  ocean  frus- 
trates its  own  violence,  in  its  action  on  a  rocky  coast. 

<  The  remains  of  former  cliffs,  washed  down  by  the  waves^  now 
fbrm  a  barrier  which  protects  the  present  clifi&  against  further  depre- 
'^tions.  Thus  the  sca»  with  only  its  ordinary  means  of  aggression* 
fiever  advances  far  upon  a  rocky  shore.  When  it  flows  over  a  smooth 
aurface,  and  can  employ  a  large  and  unbroken  body  of  water,  it 
may  undermine  the  bottoms  of  cliffs,  though  composed  of  the  hard- 
est rock  ;  but  the  first  fall  of  the  superincumbent  matter  raises  ob- 
atructions  to  its  further  progress,  and  the  land  merely  plants  a  few 
of  its  rocks  as  outposts  for  the  defence  of  the  main  body.  When 
the  coast  consists  of  sand  or  chalk,,  the  sea  is  more  destructive,  and  is 
assisted  by  other  agents,  the  most  considerable  of  which  are  frosts 
and  thaws.  The  ruins  of  clifis  composed  of  these  sofl  materials  are 
of  no  service,  but  are  speedily  washed  away  by  the  waves  which  re- 
turn unchecked  to  new  conquest.' 

The  sensations  caused  by  looking  off  the  edge  of  some  of 
these  tremendous  ))reci|)ices,  sugg^est  some  curious  observations 
on  tlie  fact,  familiar  to  almost  every  one's  experience,  that  a 
^reat  difference  is  made  in  the  sense  of  danger,  by  the  greater 
or  less  physical  magnitude  of  its  cause,  though  the  degree  of 
the  danger  be  really  the  same. 

'  A  man  will  thrust  half  his  body  out  of  his  garret  window,  with- 
^^t  fear  or  thought  of  a  fall ;  but  let  him  ascend  two  or  three  hundred 
ibet  higher,  and  though  the  necessity  of  falling  may  not  be  more  ob- 
prions,  and  though  the  consequences  of  falling  would  not  be  more 
latal,  yet  he  immediately  begins  to  tremble,  and  intrench  himself  in 
his  strong  holds.  When  we  look  from  an  eminence  only  fifty  feet 
Iiighy  it  may  require  an  effort  of  calculation  to  be  convinced  that  we 
abouldbe  killed  if  we  were  to  fall;  but  when  we  look  from  ahe^ght 
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of  seven  cr  c\ght  lumdred  feet,  the  certainly  of  being  dallied  III 
pieces  if  a  foot  should  slip  is  so  vividly  illustrated,  thjt  there  appnoi 
to  be  danger  in  ths  mere  contemplation  of  a  full  ;  death  is  repre* 
sonted  as  so  very  certain  that  we  imagine  it  to  be  very  near.  We 
are  sensible  of  the  same  kind  of  feeling  when  the  eye  i8  not  the  roe- 
diiim  tliroiif^h  which  terror  U  received.  A  man  will  stand  with  perfect 
confidence  at  the  very  brink  of  a  pool  which  he  conceives  nuiy  con- 
tain just  water  enough  to  cover  his  head,  but  signify  to  him  that  tbe 
pool  has  no  bottom,  -and  he  will  instantly  start  back  that  he  may 
not  be  dTowned.' 

Very  frequent  occasions  and  s.ibjects  occur  for  the  indalgenee 
of  iUc  writer's  turn  for  satiric  reflection.  A  lejjitiinAte  subjtict 
enouii!)  is  tint  complacency  we  feel  in  kaviu;^  learned  the  mere 
names  of  places  or  proprietors^  as  if,  by  that,  we  had  gained  knowr 
ledffe  avoiiftbie  to  some  use. 

'  in  tnive!!ing  in  a  chaise  through  a  country  which  waa  new  to 
th'.^m,  irniiy  mny  remember,  that  they  have  often  let  down  tlie  win- 
«I(>\v,  end  torn  tlieir  throats  to  rags  in  roaring  to  the  driver,  *•  Whoii 
tlie  owner  of  this  house,  and  that  house?"  And  having  been  assured 
that  it  was  Mr.  Jenkins,  or  bomc  other  equally  a  stranger,  have  re« 
coivcJ  tiie  bald  name  with  an  air  of  coutciument,  as  if  something  hsd 
actui-IIy  !)e/n  gained  With  the  same  thirst  for  knowledge,  we  seJdom 
4i[)proi:clied  a  roclv',  without  studiously  enquiring  what  it  was  calledi 
»s>  if  the  title  of  the  Gull,  or  the  Goose,  could  make  it  more  orle0 
thnn  a  rock.  On  the  coast,  every  rock,  at  all  peculiar  in  form  oroo^ 
lour,  has  a  name,  by  which  it  is  identified  as  a  seamark:  to  seomenl 
these  minute  distinctions  are  of  substantial  use ;  to  us,  they  were 
rtierc  shadows.' 

We  have  lively  descriptions  of  the  pilchard  and  other  fishe- 
ries, and  of  the  habits  of  the  persons  employed  in  them.  Of 
the  general  condition  cf  their  places  of  residence,  ^ve  are  not, 
^ve  presume,  to  take  as  a  fair  sample,  the  little  |K>rt  at  tlie  (fis- 
tar.ce  of  a  staire  north  of  Padstow. 

<  On  entering  the  village  of  P6rl  Isaac,   we  were  assaHed  Ws 
stench  whi61i  would  bo  wronged  by  any  attempt  to   describe  it 
There  was  no  appearance  of  consciousness  in  the  countenances  of  At. 
inhai)itants  ;  and  we  found,  on  investigation,  that  there  was  ootlliag' 
unusual  in  the  wind,  but  simply  a  separate  dunghill  before  each  dotf 
of  the  vi!Ia;;e.  composed  chiefly  of  the  most  loathsome  remaios  i 
the  ii.^h   caught  daring  the  last   six  months,    besides  an  immenlB' 
accumulation  (^f  the  same  abominable  matter  on  the  beach,  in  all  dc* 
g'jees  of  corruption.      The  pigs  were  engaged  in  fruitless  eflfbrta.il> 
rjmove  the  nuisance.     The  stoicism  of  the  people  we  coull)  n^dMK 
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I'lu*  number  of  iiistauccs,  dt'scri,bcd  in  succ^iaioily  "^lOOn^Ufi 

a  f^.'.'.iiul  ^ilauuieiit  respecting t'nis  north  Cornwall  apq[i9^9f^ 
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coast,  that  its  ports  are  in  a  constant^  in*estsiib1e,  and  fur  ad- 
Taneed  progress  to  destruction,  by  the  accumulation  of  sand 
at  their  entrances.     Of  Bude  Haven  it  is  remarked, 

*  It  was  once  a  large  and  commodious  port,  all  traces  of  which 
are  now  buried  under  the  sand.  The  river  JBude  meets  the  sea 
here^  and  at  its  confluence  formerly  spread  into  a  wide  estuary* 
capable  of  receiving  ships  of  great  burden,  but  now  runs  to  the  sea 
in  a  sluillow  stream,  navigable  only  for  ducks  and  geese.  The  de- 
itruction  of  the  haven  is  attributed  both  to  the  sand  from  tlie  sea, 
md  the  mud  from  the  river,  the  first  embankment  was  of  sand, 
vljich  obstructed  the  mud  in  its  passage  to  the  sea,  and  co-operated 
¥ith  it  in  filling  up  the  channel.' 

A  similar  account  is  i^iven  of  the  greater  number  of  the  har- 
>ours.  Even  Padstow,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  on  the 
:?oast,  cannot  admit  vessels  of  more  than  two  hundred  tons, 
iver  a  bar  wliicii  has  on  each  side,  water  enough  for — (it  is 
ncleed  a  very  loose  statement)  *  three  or  four  hundred  tons ;' 
'  and  if  there  he  any  suell  of  tlie  sea,  so  heavy  a  surf  falb 
^  on  this  bar,  that  small  vessels  dare  not  approach  it,  except 
•  at  high  spring  tides,  and  in  very  fine  weather.'  This  evil, 
wliich  is  of  course  beyond  all  remedy  or  alleviation,  will  pro- 
bably have  aggravated,  by  the  time  of  the  next  circumnavi- 
gation of  authors  and  painters,  that  character  of  poverty,  half-bar- 
tarism,  and  desolation,  so  conspicuously  presented  to  the  present 
adventurers.  In  many  of  their  stages,  they  encountered  this  cha- 
racter in  what  travellers  naturally  regard  as  its  strongest  proof 
and  worst  form — a  grievous  deficiency  of  viands,  and  of  accom- 
modations for  repose.  At  some  of  the  houses  purporting  to  be 
inas,  and  the  only  ones  in  the  places,  they  had  to  exercise  their 
patience  or  their  anger,  whichever  they  pleased,  and  either  of 
them  with  the  same  reward,  under  a  destitution  of  the  plainest 
articles  oi'  the  (irst  nocessity.  This  appears  to  have  been  theur 
predicament  at  a  point  so  far  advanced  upward  toward  certain 
great  and  festive  cities  of  more  north  east  position,  as  Liu- 
mouth,  which  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  termination  of  the 
l>evon  coast,  and  within  a  few  more  of  Minehead,  a  decayed 
and  melancholy-looking  town,  where  the  voyagers  bade  a  loag^ 
adieu  to  th(*  English  coast,  and  stretched  across  the  Bristol 
Channel  to  Wales. 

If  we  were  to  look  back  along  the  whole  line  of  the  amphi- 
bioas  expedition,  from  this  point  to  Uie  Land*9-end  where  it 
commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  naming  the  one  spot  in  the 
track,  distinguished  by  the  most  romantic  wiidness  of  nature, 
and  the  one  spot  exhibiting  the  most  forlorn  view  of  thie  condi- 
tion of  the  |)eople,  wecouhlnot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  refer 
to  the  descriptions  of  Boscastlc  harbour,  and  the  village  of 
nossSnjey,  two  1^121009  within  an  bourns  walk  of  each  other:  Of 
the  harbour  and  the  scenery  about  it,  it  is  pronounced  that^ 
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* Nothing  in  nature  can  be  more  fancifullj  diapoaed.     A  m 

chasm,  between  two  enormous  crags  makes  a  passage  for  the  m% 
which  enters  in  a  serpentine  course,  which  winds  its  way  up  a  YaDqfi 
overhung  on  each  side  by  black  and*  jagged  rocks.  We  sav  it  in  t 
calm,  when  the  sea  stole  in,  and  pursued  its  sinuous  track  witboil 
noise  or  ferment ;  in  gales  of  wind  it  dashes  in  with  prodigious  forji 
and  bursting  on  the  rocks  at  every  angle,  rushes  up  the  valley  in  a 
shofit  of  foam.  A  line  of  white  posts  is  ranged  on  each  side  of  dn 
channel,  as  a  direction  for  vessels  in  the  niglil  ;  a  precarious  goidl 
through  this  maze  of  rock,  yet  one  that  decides  between  safety  wl 
ruin.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  terrible  than  entering  thb  bar* 
bour  at  night  in  a  gale,  with  the  rocks  closing  above  you  and  deepen>* 
ing  the  darkness,  and  with  nothing  visible  but  the  white  brcalrm» 
(of  what  use,  then,  those  same  posts?)  roaring  on  all  sides  ^bjiiiti 
rocks  which  you  know  it  would  be  destruction  to  touch.  The  haiboar 
of  Portreath  is  very  frightful,  but  the  course  is  straight,  and  there- 
fore attention  may  be  confined  to  one  object,  or  as  seamen  say,  la 
keeping  a  good  look  out  a-head.  At  Boscastle  the  crookedness  oC 
the  channel  is  the  cause  of  many  difficulties  ;  the  most  serious  is  the 
contrariety  of  the  wind,  which  may  be  fair  in  one  reach,  and  foul  in 
another,  and  thus  occasion  in  so  narrow  a  passage,  extreme  confusion 
in  the  steerage  of  the  vessel  and  the  management  of  her  sails.  NoM 
but  pilots  intimately  acquainted  with  the  harbour  venture  to  ap» 
proach  it.' 

At  BoHsiney,  three  miles  inland  from  this  scene  of  grandeur 
and  elemental  energy,  the  travellers  beheld  a  perfect  subsidence 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  in  indolence  and   poverty. 

'  The  thatch  which  covered  the  bouses  was  black  and  ragged : 
the  walls  were  full  of  chasms  which  admitted  the  light  excludedfrom 
the  windows  by  patches  of  blue  aprons  and  wisps  of  hay  and  straw, 
in  the  place  of  gloss ;  there  was  o  dungliill  on  one  side  of  eveij 
door,  and  a  trough  for  hogs  on  tlie  other  ;  but  all  these  were  appear- 
ances of  comfort  compared  with  the  furniture  of  the  interior.  Here 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  particulars  :  father,  mother,  and  children, 
with  dogs  all  ribs,  and  chickens  all  feathers,  besides  a  motlj  tflira 
blage  of  materials  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  use,  weft 
all  jumbled  together,  and  connected  by  one  strong  cement  of  dvt> 
I  have  seen  many  villages,  but  no  one  where  man  was  so  passive  9$ 
animal  as  at  Bossiney.  The  country  around  is  quite  in  character;  if 
has  the  nakedness  without  the  grandeur  of  the  coast.' 

The  frequent  sketches  of  the  character  of  the  iah^ltaBts  iir 
terspersed  in  this  narrative  of  the  survey  of  the  sceiier|f  of 
the  coast,  form  collectively  an  nnattractive  picture.  It  is  4nM 
that  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  simplicity  than  our  Aa'* 
tbor's  manner  of  viewing  and  describing.  With  quick  appreben- 
aion  and  a  great  <leal  of  sense,  lie  is  full  of  trick  and  catch,  affeoKf 
a  bold  tossing  way  of  talking,  must  be  comic  in  some  part  cf 
eyery  paragraph,  likes  strong  bits  and  fine  dashes  of  exagge- 
imiioDy  and  will  lay  about  him  without  even  gtving  warning,  la 
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[ear.  Though,  therefore,  the  reader  may  give  him  ere-' 
veracity,  in  the  plain  coarse  sense  of  the  term,  yet  the 
trath  will  he  modified,  in  many  cases,  by  this  sporting 
m's  own  whim  and  caprice,  and  this  violence  for  blaze 
nee,  in  a  style  we  must  say,  sometimes  not  unworthy  of 
e  of  the  mountebank.  But  nevertheless,  the  genuine 
'  the  matter  of  fact  portion  of  the  representation,  will 
onvey  an  image  akin  to  barbarism  in  worse  fea^ores 
lorance,  «iqualidness,  and  the  appropriate  roughness  of 
'aring  character.  Without  going  into  particulars,  we 
lark,  how  many  odious  things  are  compUoated  in  the  one 
s  practice,  general  on  this  coast,  of  making  a  prey  of 
T  mi^^ht  have  been  saved  to  the  sttfierers  in  shipwrecks. 
ibe-Martin  the  people  complained  of  the  infrequent  oo- 
3  of  this  prpfitahlc  calamity.  '  They  talk  of  a  good 
-season  as  they  do  of  a  good  mackerel-season,^  savs  our 
;  advling,  in  his  dashing  way»  ^  and  thank  Providence 
th.' 

he  Cambrians,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  it 
ire  still  more  accomplished  practitioners  in  this  iniquity, 
len  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Donat's  that  the  writer 

people  on  this  coast  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  noto* 
more  than  common  rapaciousness  tfnd  brutality  in  their  at* 
K>o  the  miserable  wretches,  who  have  the  migfortune  to  be 
ly  •  upon  their  shores.  The  particulars  that  are  recorded  of 
vages  on  these  occasions,  are  such  as  one  should  expect  to 
only  amidst  the  privileged  pillage  and  massacre  of  a  stormed 
rhey  have  been  accused  not  only  of  robbing,  but  sometimes 
»ring,  that  they  might  rob  with  security ;  and  heedless  of  age 
of  tearing  the  clothes  from  the  persons  of  women  and  cml- 
ough  drenched  with  wet,  and  shivering  and  dying  with  cold, 
a  mixture  of  such  monstrous  cruelty  and  cowaraice  in  thus 
ipon  the  feeble  and  distressed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  credit 
ockiog  accounts ;  but  I  fear  tliat  they  are  true,  and  that 
lend  to  many  other  parts  of  our  coast.  I  do  not  believe 
seamen  along  shore  are  ever  concerned  in  these  desperate 
.  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe  that  they  do  not 
to  plunder  a  wreck,  and  that  they  plunder  on  a  simple  prin* 
justice  to  themselves ;  but  they  are  invariably  humane  and 
award  the  sufferers.'  ^  The  people  who  are  called  wreckeiSt 
)m  all  the  country  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast; 
most  probable  that  the  numbers  of  those  are  but  few,  who 
iy  of  the  worst  enormities  of  their  dreadful  trade,  and  that 
Lsist  of  those  miscreants  who,  not  only  on  the  coast,  but  in  all 
this  and  every  other  country,  prowl  about  loose  in  society, 
irepared  for  plunder,  and  often  fearless  and  ferocious  froni 
^ady  to  murder  when  plunder  is  to  be  the  reward.' 

will  it  be  impertinent  to  inquire  what  beoonoies,  all  ibiii 
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iihile,  of  law,  and  of  magistrates?  Wliere  are  the  reconki 
judicial  |)rocoeding8,  and  awarded  and  inflicted  puniahaflil 
The  power  of  the  srovemmcnt,  pervading;  as  it  doea,  with  tril 
comprehensive  and  irresistible  eRiciency  for  wliatevcsr  relatwi 
its  own  claims  and  intercbts,  every  corner  and  shred  ofi 
country, — is  it  bafiled  in  its  benevolent  seal  for  the  repraM 
of  this  flagrant  ini(|ui(y  ?  Is  this  detestable  moral  viqIm 
provailin<;  within  the  line  of  the  contact  of  the  land  andfll 
regarded  as  something  beyond  human  cognisance  and  cosMi 
like  the  fury  of  the  waves  on  the  other  side  of  that  line  i  ^ 
it  should  be  the  less  difficult  to  repress  or  punish  this  aboaki 
tion  now  that  the  aristocracy  of  the  coast  have  relinquished  tit 
sluire  in  it.  The  time  was,  if  local  tradition  may  be  belisni 
when  a  watch-tower,  still  standing  on  a  heiglit  in  the  parkafS, 
Donates  castle,  was  the  station  for  a  sentinel,  coQstantiy 

*  out  for  vessels  in  distress,  not  for  the  purpose  of  gnidinf 

*  saving  them,  but  that  the  servants  of  the  castle  might 
'  instant  notice  when  a  ship  was  wrecked,  and  pounce  \x\m 

*  the  name  of  their  lord,  before  the  country  people  had  time  to 
^  down  ami  intercept  them.'  And  in  a  brief  account  oFDu 
House,  a  gentleman's  scat  on  a  clift*four  miles  from  St.  ~ 
there  is,  and  of  no  very  remote  period,  a  dreadful  history  of 
of  the  occupants  having  enriched  himself  by  the  wrecks  M 
manor,  *'  wldch  be  multiplied  as  much  as  possible  by  tlie 
'  device  of  setting  up  false  lights  along  the  shore.' 

'  Tradition  reports  that  this  wretch  was  punished  for  his  ini 
a  sudden  misfortune,  of  which  these  are  the  particulars.' 
sight  of  the  house  there  is  a  large  rock,  which  is  partially  dry  i 
water,  but  at  other  times  entirely  covered  by  the  sea.    On  thii 
two  of  Vaughan's  sons'  (that  was  the  miscreant's  name)  *  lande 
day  for  the  sake  of  amusement ;  but  not  taking  care  to  secure 
boat,  it  was  carried  away  by  the  tide,  and  they  suddenly  dii 
themselves  doomed  to  inevitable  destruction,  and  with  the  pi 
horrur  of  watching  the  gradual  riae  of  the  water,  which  they ! 
must  at  last  overwlielm  them.    In  this  terrible  situation  they 
perceived  by  the  family  from  the  house,  but  no  assistance  cod 
given  to  them,  for  there  was  no  other  boat  in  the  neighbourhood! 
no  time  to  procure  one  from  a  distance :  amidst  the  vain  ei 
nnd  frantic  screams  of  the  poor  boys  and  their  wretched 
the  tide  rose,  and  the  rock  disappeared.     This  visitation 
course,  generally  regarded  as  a  judgement  on  Vaughan; 
hiQ)Peir  was  so  struck  with  grief  and  remorse,  that  he  could  i 
endure  the  sight  of  his  house,  and  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Wyn^ 
ancestor  of  its  present  possessor.'  .,,, 

From  the  cast  of  the  language  here,  it  may  be  surmi 
the  Wiiti r  woidd  not  be  unwilling  to  bring  an  indictoieut 
})cfstiti(>n  ugainst  the  notions  of  the  people  and  tlie  coi 
i)f  the  wretch  himself;  with  wliich  notions  and  oon$ciei 
arc  s(roni;Iy  disposed  to  coincide. 
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Tlic  ooast  at  Abcrthaiv,  the  point  at  vvhidi  the  tourists  first 
luebeil  the  Welsh  side  of  tlie  channel,  is  stated  to  he  coni|)osed 
r  a  kind  of  limestone  ]>eculiar  to  that  spot,  and  which  furnishes 
i-  incomparable  cement. 

*  When  burnt  into  lime  and  placed  under  water,  it  immediately 
ttames  the  hardness  of  the  original  rock,  and  even  when  pulverised 
id  scattered  over  the  land  it  is  converted  into  a  hard  grit  by  the  first 
lower  of  rain.  In  the  construction  of  bridges,  piers,  and  ail  stone 
iftrk  that  is  exposed  to  water,  this  lime  is  in  the  highest  estimation. 
11  the  roofs  and  walls  in  the  village  are  defended  by  a  coat  of  this 
jjiernal  cement ;  and  when  a  roes  admits  the  rain,  it  is  conceived 
^te  time  to  pull  the  house  down/ 

While  lookins^  at  {\\e  modernized  castle  at  CardifT,  our  Author, 
|l:a  spri^itly  and  sensible  strain,  defends  against  the  reproac}i8R 
4[  antiquaries,  the  practice  of  repairing  and  depraving  casU.^ 
pto  commodious  dwelling-houses,  *  instead  of  keeping  up  ruins 
iAi  a  state  of  purity,  at  an  expense  sutHcinnt  to  build  a  palace*^ 
The  prodigious  operation  by  whfch  a  canal  has  be^en  formed  from 
fcoarth  }uu*bour,  two  miles  below  Cardiff*,  to  the  grand  scene  of 
Vin-works — 3Ierthyr  Tydvil,  is  duly  celebra(ed>  aa  well  as  those 
*orks. 

•  The  head  of  the  canal,  at  Merthyr,  is  more  than  fiv»  hundred  and 
^y  feet  higher  than  the  tide-lock  where  it  falls  into  Penarth 
^bour ;  r^nd  in  the  intervening  space  it  is  raised  sometimes  more 
9n  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river  Tafl^  to  which  il  runs  parallel 
'  its  whole  course.^ 

^'he  notice  suggested  by  the  instance  %f  the  church-yard  at 
ritton  Ferry,  in  Swansea  bay,  of  the  now  declining  practice  of 
icorating  the  graves  of  relatives  with  planted  ever^greens,  and 
iBvrpfs,  leads  to  the  mention  of  a  curious  niode  of  petty  spite  and 
Hrenge.  None  but  sw^i^et-scented  flowers  are  planted  on  the 
>ives,  they  alone  being  considered  as  emblematical  of  goodnoBS  \ 

^  but  the  turnsole,  African  marygold,  or  some  othev  memorials  of 
Kiquity,  arc  sometimes  insidiously  introduced  among  the  pinks  and 
hes  by  a  piqued  neighbour,  in  expression  of  contempt  for  the  de« 
'Ibsed  or  his  surviving  relations.  The  facility  which  is  thus  given  to 
ntrf  malevolent  individual,  of  dropping  a  seed  agams^  the  memory 
^jsnpther,  is  certainly  a  great  imperfection  in  this  system  of  monu« 
•alal  gardening.' 

And  upon  this  follows  one  of  that  sort  of  foreed  jokes,  which 
ie  interspersed  throughout  the  narrative*«rith  a  liberality  which 
Kves  the  readcr^s  gratitude  fac  behind.  ^  It  forms  a  puzzling 
kind  of  consideration  to  determine  what  possible  construction 
riic  law  of  libel  could  put  on  this  shigular  mode  of  slander :  it 
Hfould  have  rather  a  droll  effect  in  a  trial,  to  hear  of  a  man 
escaping  on  a  nice  question  of  smell,  or  being  at  once  pro-* 
Bounced  guilty  by  the  whole  nose  of  the  court.' 
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Iq  Irulli,  the  affectation  of  jocular  smartness  rerurs  so  tm 

AfteD,  as  to  become  a  nuisance  in  llie  corapusilioii.    Bi.>si(1|K>  pt^ 

I    takini;  l»»t  slenderly  of  the  wil  for  wliicb  it  may  be  auspi-ciivllJ! 

I    be  intended  and  mistaken,  it  h  generally  of  vvliat  we  may  f'irli 

I    call  a  rallier  low  quality,  vve  do  not  mean  in  r  sense  ituj'onin' 

f  fturpituile,  but  as  expressive  of  a  certain  vulgarity  uf  taste,  tana 

r  estranged  from  the  mental  habit  created  in  tUe  best  sehuoU  tf 

[    IheratUTG.     These  ill-Judged  vivacities  slinll  sometimes  he  pm- 

'■  4racted,  in  a  continiuiustbrm,  through  a  succession  urseuk^nco, 

,    ftml  sometimes  they  are  made  to  crack  off  in  a  sill^)e  phm«^« 

<queer  combinalion  of  words.    Of  the  latter  kind,  ive  bive  m 

I    example  only  two  or   three   paragraphs  further  on    than  itx 

■sentence  we  have  just  transcribed. 

<  In  the  laBt  boisterouB  excesses  of  a  wake  or  a  lair,  I  can  okI^ 
]  conceive  that  tlie  ancient  feelings  of  national  rivalship  might  be  for  1 
I  a  moment  revived,'  [between  the  people  of  English  and  of  anaat 
'  Cambrian  descent,]  '  and  that  the  parties  might  be  ready  to  deddr 
the  question  of  superiority  o(  the  point  of  tlieir  knuckles;  butbtbc 
wdinary  business  of  life,  tliey  do  not  suffer  iheir  peace  to  be  dii> 
\  4ufbed  by  such  fanciful  distinctions;  but  associate  on  terms 4^ lit 
I  most  intunate  familiarity,  and  interchange  kearts  and  hait  t'tiSui 
I   reserve.' 

In  viemng  the  copper -irorks  carried  on  at  Nealh,  and  om 

I    £lnatisea,  the  Travellers  had  occasion  to  observe  tliu  verv  ile- 

''  Wmetive  ellect  of  the  smoke  on  vegetation.     In  the  iuttnerfittf 

Vicinity  of  one  of  these  establij-hments,  situated  in  a  hoHo*' 

,    '  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass,  a  green  bush,  nor  any  form  ut 

I   'vegetation:  volumes  of  smoke,  thick  and  pestilential,  arescci 

I   *  crawling  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  are  as  bare  as  a  tun' 

*  pike-road.'     They  find,  however,  a  much  stronger  cause  i 

complaint  against  the  copper^works  and  the  ironworks,  in  lb 

wretched,  squalid,  and  revolting  condition  to  which  the  nonul 

•re  doomed  in  these  employments.     In  Uicir  sooty  persons  axl 

,  «oarse  attire, '  tl»ey  present,'  says  tlie  Describer, '  a  form  of  mo) 

I    '  roughness  and  i-adeness,  in  the  shape  of  woman,  than  1  ttt 

I   *  saw  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.'     It  is  added,  that'll 

I  ^  all  parts  of  Wales  the  women  are  employed  in  the  bartlest  aoJ 

I   ■*  dirtiest  drudgery  like  the  men.'     A  similar  account  is  givairf 

'    their  condition  on  some  parts  of  the  previously  surveyed  inid^ 

,   £ngliah  coast.     A  strong  deposition  is  made  of  the  tleprava&M 

af  morals  and  maiAiers  of  which  they  notoriously  parljike  ri 

Swansea,  and  throughout  the  districts  of  the  manufactories,   i 

laudable  and  indignant  rogrct  14  expressed  at  the  pernici«« 

system  of  these  establishments,  in  tlie  iirticle  especially  of  It  ^ 

devoting  very  younj^  children  to  bariiariam,  and  vice,  and 

tbeir  consequences,  amifl    tbe    employments  and   corrupt 

smple  of  their  busy  and  profligate  crowds. 
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The  number  of  ruined  castles  in  the  western  tract  of  GHamor- 
tensbire,  attributed  chiefly  to  Norman  usurping  occupanta  of  the 
^rritory,  is  so  great,  that  the  Tourists  seldom  found  themselTes 

Eicted  of  an  impertinent  question  in  asking  regularly,  at 
rd,  on  entering  a  village,  Which  is  the  way  to  the  castle  ? 
re  are  some  very  lively  and  just  reflections  on  the  bloody,  but 
f0t  unvaried  and  uninteresting  history  of  these  castles.  (Vol.  I. 
Bb  78.)  Nevertheless,  the  ivriter  has  taken  laudable  pains  to 
Mwnish  a  general  idea  of  the  transactions  constkutingthis  history^ 
liith  several  special  samples  relating  to  particular  spots  and 
tlBtles,  the  scenes  of  long  and  ardent  strife  between  the  Welsh 
M  the  one  side,  and  the  intruding  Normans,  and  a  colony  of 
Iftemings  who  made  good, their  ground  in  Pembrokeshire,  on 
Ibe  other.  These  foreigners  were  willingly  patronized  and 
Mnetted  by  the  English  monarchs.  It  waa^seen  that  they  must, 
^fd  that  they  did,  to  a  degree  very  highly  convenient  to  those 
Hfeooarchs,  engross  the  martial  animosity  of  the  Welsh,  vio- 
jpiiily  and  justly  indignant  at  this  encroachment  on  their 
llttitory.  The  cost  of  energy  and  blood,  expended  on  these 
Molole  invaders  and  their  castles,  was  so  much  gained  to  the 
HMWe  of  Goglish  ambition  and  conquest.  The  colonists,  in  ad-' 
lition  to  the  facilities  for  receiving  aid  by  sea,  and  to  their  im"' 
BUeasurable  superiority  in  the  arts  and  works  of  fortification,  had 
lie  grand  advantage  of  faithful  compact  among  themselves  ^ 
prbereas  the  Welsh,  condemned  to  a  wretched  distribution  aoKHig 
rival  chieftains,  all  possessed  with  the  *  spirit  of  the  first-born 
'  Cain,'  could  not  be  restrained  even  by  the  urgency  of  this 

Pnerad  interest,  from  hacking  and  demolishing  one  another,  as 
to  save  the  Normans,  Flemings,  and  English,  a  part  of  the 
trouble  of  doing  it  for  them  ;  and  as  if,  by  giving  these  adver^ 
HMries  the  opportunity  of  recruiting  their  force,  consolidatiag 
't  defensive  system,  and  rebuilding  their  sometimes  burned 
tresses,  to  compensate  to  them  the  mischief  often  dooe  hj  the 
petuous  fury  of  Cambrian  attack.  Our  Author  takes  occasion, 
b  describing'^Pembroke  castle,  and  adterting  to  its  history,  to 
j|ive  a  hideous  specimen  of  tliis  state  of  things,  in  a  brief  recital 
mS  the  events  of  eight  years  of  murder  and  devastation  ;  an  ex- 
|iibition  to  make  even  the  deepest  hater  of  ambition  invoke  the 
Itrong  arm  of  a  conqueror. 

The  loni^  course  from  Pembroke,  by  Milford  HaveUi  St 
i>avid's,  Fishguard,  and  Cardigan,  to  Aba*ystwith,  is  marked 
^  many  curious  descriptions  ami  observations,  which  we  must 
tot  stay  to  particularize.  The  roost  disconsolate  kind  of  scenei 
es  uniting  dreariness  in  the  works  of  nature  with  decay  in  those 
#jf  man,  would  seem  to  be  St.  David's. 

'  In  a  melancholy  desert,  and  within  view  of  a  wild  and  terriUe 
eoast,  stands  the  city  of  St*  David's,  .which,  whatever  may  ^lUM 
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bucn  its  former  extent  und  con'litiunt  is  iiaw  .re^iK^d  to  a  vijUc;  <t 
the  mcaocot  aiid  most  wrutclicd  detcriptba.  So  i  nrnful  ^  cod^ 
imtioii  uf  nature  and  urt  I  never  remember  to  have  teen  ;  evirf^dtjHl 
beur«  the  same  impression  of  dismal  poTerty,  wliMHcr  the  ^c  WUR 
upon  the  rajrged  und  tattered  Tillage,  or  wanders  over  the 'MHlikrf- 
ing  country,  divided  by  stone  walls  into  large  nOproEtable  OBclaam 
without  one  spot  of  verdure,  ind  with  a  ioil  insufficient,  an  itaj 
little  eminence,  to  hide  the  nakedness  and  dcfitnaity  of  ttwAck 
'  The  ancient  buildings  are  situated  in  a  deep  hollow,  and  i^fort 
of  them  is  visible  from  the  village  except  the  aiUBOnit  of -the  i  iilli<l«l 
tower;  but  en  approaching  to  the  brink  of  the  close,  tbejcUbrt 
upon  you  in  one  view,  and  prcisent  a  very  melancholy  aGenei  villi 
eomelitUe  surviving  magnificence,  but  waste,  silent,  and  fiuiikn. 
Tlie  catliedrul  is  the  only  building  within  the  dose  that  is  not  p^ 
icctly  a  ruin.' 

And  even  this  ven«rahle  structure anemsbaBt«iiaii(tois«rd]lt(t 
still  more  venerable  euittlitiou ;  tor  *  the  sitla  usles  uf  tbe  ilimj 
'  are  roofless,  and  j'iehled  u\t  without  remorse  to  the  inrlnmsiiwi 
'  of  the  ncatlier,  no  cure  bein;;  taken  (o  prewrre  the  moauanli 
'  ur  any  of  the  decoratioiiM  of  the  interior.*  There  mm  mm 
beautif!)  of  inDniimcniiil  inscrifilion  wwtby  to  survife  lb  j 
hardest  substances  in  ^vbieh  any  of  ihem  are  en^Kved.  -tul 
example,  "  | 

'  Petra,  precor,  die  stc, 

'  AnselmuB  Epiicopui  est  hie.*  ^ 

Again : 

'  Silvester  medicus  jacet  hie.    EJusque  ruioa, 

*  MoDstrat  quod  morti  non  obsistit  luedicina.* 

In  reverting  to  the  sterile  bleaknesa  of  the  coast,  tbe  VTiitct 

jtisily  remarks,  th»t  t 

<  The  want  of  trees  and  verdure  has  not  the  same  moamfnl 
Immediately  on  the  coast  as  in  the  interior;  »e  are  not  i 
to  these  ornaments  on  the  coast,  and  they  give  way  to  a  ni  .,, 
scenery,  possessing  many  charms  in  compeasation.     IF  th#, 
not  embellished  with   vegetation,   it  is  infinitely  divcrsifie  „^ 
outline,  and  witli  the  rocks  in  all  their  fantastic  detail,  and  tiha 
jestic  sea  spotted  with  ships  and  boats^  constitutes  a  scene  ttutj 
always  intsresting.* 

Our  Author's  style  is  well  adapted  to  the  story  of 

<licrou8   French  invasion  at  Fishguard,  in   1707.     HanalMt  % 

liowevcr,  and  almost  farcical  as  it  was,  it  inada  on  tbe  pea^  ■ 

unused  to  the  martial  j^mes  so  amusing  to  ihar  anceston^#  ^ 

iraiiression  perfectly  awful,  which  the  subsequeot  twenty  JN*  i 

have  not  modified  to  ao  indifference  capable  of  acoordiog  idl  i 

the  sportive  strain  of  tbe  Traveller's  narration.                      -  t  | 

But  the  most  striking  part  of  this  long  stage  of  ili  iii  ijjifli^ 
is  (he  account  of  a  lighthouse  on  one  of  the  n      s  naaiedW~ 
SiDalla,  near  tbe  southern  promontory  of  St. !     da*s  Blftt  < 
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stfMtftre,  says  onr  Author,  ^  Which  stands  in  a  more  exposed  and 
teiTiUe  situation  than  any  othcir  boildiii&^  of  the  kind  on  any 
iiart  of  our  coast,  the  ESddystone  not  excepted  It  is  sereii 
lea|^^  from  the  main  land,  completely  open  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
Mrrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  wild  and  disordered  sea.  At  eth 
Kddystone  the  tide  runs  less  tbaU  thrr^c  knots,  and  here  more 
tlian  8ix<'  *  The  rock  is  not  more  than  hix  i'ect  above  hi«:fh-vyater . 
:«ark,  so  that  Hie  sea^  if  in  any  Aegtde  ai^iiitted,  passes  entirely 
^Ydr  it^  and  in  gtiles  of  wind  from  tlie  south  or  west,  rises  in  at 
'body  thirty  feet  fLhore  it.* 

"  •  Itis  built  entirely  with  wood,  and  is  very  skilfully  cJontrived.  The 
base  consiitts  of  ^ight  oak  posts,  whoTe  trees,  surrounding  a  central 
tafe  ;  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  segment  of  an  octngonai  pyrdmidi 
iirenty^our  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  sixteen  nt  the  npex  Thd 
^oats  are  fixed  eight  feet  deep  into  the  rockj^end  rise  forty  feet  abovd 
k :  the  intervals  between  tliera  aVie  open  so  aa  to  give  a  free  pjssage 
fi»r  the  sea,  except  for  a  small  space  near  the  summit,  where  there  is  a 
Vioae  boarded  cabin  seven  feet  high,  in  which  three  men  live^  who 
hove  the  charge  of  the  lightliou$e  :  above  this  ^ere  is  a  wooden  cage 
brming  the  lantern.  The  building  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1115^ 
by  Mr.  Whitesides  of  Liverpool,  a  very  ingenious  man,  who  is  still  the 
iuperlntendant.' 

.  In  October,  1812,  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  dreadful  situation 
[or  a  whole  fortnight,  in  consequence  of  a  most  violent  temi>est| 
nrhich  broke,  in  the  night,  one  of  the  supporting  posts. 

*  Others  were  loosened  and  displaced ;  the  lantern  was  entirely 
tirept  away  ;  and  the  men's  cabin  so  shattered,  that  the  sea  burst  in 
ipon  them  and  drenched  them  with  every  wave.  They  g^ve  up  all 
lope  of  being  saved,  and  waited  in  utter  darkness^  their  cfmin  rocidqg 
p  the  wind,  aud  the  pillars  cracking  under  them,  for  the  final  crush 
r|uch  they  expected  every  moment  to  overwhelm  them.' 

Doomed  to  remain  in  their  terrible  abode  fifteen  days  before  it 
iraa  possible  to  render  them  assistance,  it  is  not  impi^obable  thpy 
pdured  a  greater  measure  of  the  passion  of  fear, — the  estiroaCe 
leing  combined  of  duration  and  intensity ^ — than  the  collective 
nnount  of  that  suffering  in  the  Whole  life  of  some  mortals. 

The  difference  of  appearance,  in  ref4^ence  to  picturesque  dilt- 
looter,  between  the  coast  of  Cardiganshire,  and  the  adjoining 
fomMi  of  Pembrokeshire,  is  strongly  marked. 

■  The  latter  is  so  deeply  indented,  and  its  promontoridl  arcf  s6 
veqnent  ami  of  such  vast  projection,  that  our  views  along  its  front 
liyve  B^wsfjsr  bounded  by  a  distinct  and  bold  horizon ;  but  the  coast 
l^iCaxdiganahire  is  drawn  out  io  one  long  range  of  stupendous  cH^s* 
iroluen  by  gentile  bays  and  promontories,  so  as  to  vary  without  inter* 
[imtioff  tpe  perspective,  which  the  eye  follows  in  all  its  turnings  and 
ijmections,  til^t  gradually  fades  into  obscurity.' 

No  single  4iatural,  Abject  seen  on  this  western  and  northeroi  JiiM 
^f  coast,  was  so  strllUBg  as  one  on  the  southern  tiSde  of  Peal* 
Vol.  IX.  N,S.      '  2  E 


bnikmliiiv,  ilie   Klii^jj-stack,   an  ini         «  mmI   eoh 

cMi)|i(Kie(l  of  strata  outre  )>eilia}>:>  liurUi  ■! ;  '  _  Im  Hkf I ' 
is  now  so  iDiicb  inclined  towaril  (lie  »ca,  ikhtcii  daBfant  a^uii 
btute,  and  nitfa  sudi  a  preponderating  nvei^it  of  ilw  apfirr 
auto  make  it  almost  iniruciiloas  tliat  it  bIiduM  inMillaio  ilaelf  • 
llie  >ir  fur  an  iiour.  Mr.  Daniell's  draw iD^  perfectly  i 
to  lite  idea  conveyed  lit  the  description.  Eliguj;  is  Um; 
nation  of  a  species  of  sea-fowl,  by  nbicli,  at  a  p;trUcular  Mhm 
of  the  year,  during  the  lime  of  iucubation,  liiis  uiU  o(b«r  m* 
accessible  rocks  on  tliis  coast  are  occupiol  so  thickly,  uu  thf 
tops  and  every  ledge,  as  to  cause  these  tenants  very  threat  ■- 
convenience,  and  give  frequent  occasion  fur  quarrels. 

As  to  the  state  of  Intellect  ainoit^  the  people,  uo  recimt  stag! 
of  the  adventure  aflonU  so  remarkable  an  cxUiliiuMi  tki  llut  ipiat 
in  (iteaccouiit  of  the  superstitions  of  St.  Gowan's  chapel  lad 
well,  at  the  soiilbernmost  point  of  Pembrokeshire,  (o  viM 
chapel  and  well,  it  would  seeiu,  by  this  account,  to  be  a  coaam 
thing  for  diseased  and  lauie  people  lo  resort,  in  the  hope  af  a 
miraculous  t-ure,  or  at  least  a  cure  i  some  more  mysterious  mf 
than  from  nny  merely  physical  causi.-. 

On  taking  the  sea  again  from  Aberystnitli,  of  which  place  «■ 
have  a  lively  description,  the  voyagers  bad  occasion  lo  obMfWv 
with  nu  small  inquietude,  Itow  little  security  was  aflbrdetl,  by  Iba 
extravagant  demands  of  their  boatmen,  cngagwl  st  ibe  )itiee, 
for  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  pro|>er  channel  among  (ha 
ahoalsi  even  no  further  off  than  three  miles  north  of  their  o<ra 
harbour.  And  here  it  is  asserted  generally,  of  the  Welsh  botl* 
men,  that  they  are  inferior  lo  the  English  in  local  knonlei^, 
skill,  and  intrepidity.  The  cause  of  this  iofenurity  our  Author 
finds  in  the  poor  and  narrow  scale  on  which  the  fisheries  iri 
carried  on,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  poverty  which  pre- 
cludes all  large  adventure.  The  boats,  ami  all  the  ei|uipnienl3, 
are  in  a  diminutive  Way,  the  d  iices  ventured  from  Und  *r* 
■hort ;  and  the  men  trained  in  tl  s  very  limiteit  service  know 
but  little,  and  dare  but  liltle.  ci  <«retl  with  those.  Cor  examjik, 
of  the  Kentish  coast,  from  one      rbour  of  nhich   (Broad-ilUiri) 

*  1  have  seen,'  says  the  Writer,  ■    i  the  mackerel  seasoo,  a  Orrt 

*  of  nearly  two  hundred  sail  put 

*  of  each  of  which,  with  all  her  | 

*  average,  atii'150.' 
We  are  well   pleased  with  the     ne  of  entbi 


tl  evening,  the  valiV 
t  ir,  might  be  estimatetl,  on  u 


tngs  exciletl  on    first  c 


in  (he  fed- 

;  fully  in  view  of  Cader    Idria  awf 

gnowdon,  with  their  subordinate  ranges,   contemplateil    io  ooc 

magnificent  though  partly  very  d       nt  prospect.  '  They  apiiearol 

'  to  me  as  a  new  creation,  and  1     uld  scarcely  regard  iheio  n 

(  parU  of  a  world  formed  for  t  File  miueidia 

[  character  was  not  impaired  in  a  very  n<      ap  Ui  ttM  forntf 

*  of  tlieso  noble  cmineaces,  at  Barmouin,  a         o  v  lich*  for  uf 
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thini^  but  il&  mauntaiit  Yidws,  the  Writer  pronounces  to  be,  *  in  - 
^  HaMitscoiniiiuations,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  every  thins;  tbat  «$ 
I  ^  59l)eerles9  and  uncomfortahle.'     It  is  built  in  borizoutal  ranges 
I  octflcrs  up  a  steep  ascent,  with  such  well  adjusted  relative  dispo- . 
I  Mon  of  these  tiers,  that  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  the 
I  IfxAer,  ref^larly  and  imperatively  applies  for  admittance  at  tlie - 
I  doors  and  windows  of  tlie  next  above.    The  want  of  this  luxury  ■ 
I  iii^lbe  lowest  ran^,  which  is  near  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  is  m-jro 
I  tiiancompensated  by 

I '  vliigh  bank  of  sand  before  them,  which  not  only  intercepts  their 
I  view  of  the  sea,  but  sprigktUh  introduces  itself  with  the  west  wind- 

into  every  pervious  cranny  ^om  the  garrets  to  the  ground.  One 
;  cannot  account  for  the  strange  indolence  or  ignorance  of  the  inha- 

Mlonts,  in  not  attempting  to  consolidate  thes^  sandd  by  vegetation  ; 

though,  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the  west,  they  actually . 
render  the  lower  houses  scarcely  habitable.' 

.11  is  a  ^  watering-place;*  and  our  Author  takes  occasion  to 
dcscaut  on  the  miserable  ennui  of  the  places  so  denominated,  in 
lerms  die  strength  of  which  may  be  imagined  when  we  say  that 
ibey  reach  the  difficult  fault  of  exaggeration. 

fTo  be  continued.) 

JiMt,  IV.     The  Inquisition  Unmasked.    Br  D.  Antonio  Puigblanch. 
Translated  by  William  Walton,  Esq.  2  Vols.  8vo. 

f  Concluded  from  page  S5*2.^ 

|AW8  fur  the  support  of  social  establishments,  to  be  in  ac- 
eordance  with  justice,  and  to  promote  the  good  of  tlie'^ 
oonamunity,  must  appeal  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind,' 
ipspiring  the  iimocent  with  confideQce  of  protection,  and  awaken* 
ij^  in  the  guiity  the  dread  of  punishment.  The  regulations  and 
mode  of  judicial  process  established  in  the  Inquisition,  art$ 
founded  on  injustice,  in  a  disregard  of  all  the  principles  by  which 
humtti^  society  can  maintain  its  relations  and  secure  its  legitimate' 
e2(ds.  Instead  of  its  proceedings  bein^  adapted  to  alarm  the 
oHfender^  and  to  inspire  the  unoffending  with  assurance  of  safety, 
an  itnpossibility  almost  absolute  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  to 
slilistantiate '  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  |(  facility  almost 
hdnndless  on  the  imrt  of  the  Inquisition  to  aggrieve  them,  are 
tli'e  two  principal  binges  on  which  its  judicial  examinations  turn. 
in  criminal  cases.  This  execrable  tribunal  exhibits  the  very  per^ 
ISctToii '  of  craft  and  despotism' . 

'  ^Xfike  en  abortipn,  which  it  in  fact  is,  of  the  ignorance  and  fana« 
tMop^  of  the  middle  ages,  its  judicial  forms  in  qo  way  differ  from  the 
impurity  x>f  its  6rigio  ;  and  its  code  is  an  assemblage  of  all  kiodi  of 
iNOhsirovs  legislation,  till  even  Qlegality  is  therein  reduced  to  svstem. 
Jt  tiftuAal-Which,  rcfgardl^ss  (A  every  thing  roan  holds  sacred,  such 
isF^lliMd  ftAb  adl  v^^ed  t^the  Divinity,  forces  him  to  utter  the  stflh 

\^^  ^■'  .        ■•    '■-  ^K9  ^       ■■■'..'.. 
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timenis  of  his  heart  in  order  that  they  may  serve  as  a  dotive  of  aw 
Oemnation — a  tribunal  nliich  eurrounded  by  darkness,  rests  the  imt 
of  the  most  important  uHairs  of  which  it  takes  co{;;nizaQce  in  ttr 
impenetrable  secrecy  of  its  proceedings — a  tribunal,  in  short,  whick 
fears  no  one  on  earth,  for  to  no  one  is  it  answerable,  not  even  I* 
public  opinion,  whose  cenEUre  tyrants  ilieniselves  have  not  escaped, 
of  what  liorrors  must  it  not  be  capable,  what  monsters  must  it  dm 
harbour  in  its  bosom  ?  It  is  therefore  no  longer  a  subject  of  wondcf 
that  such  a  multitude  of  enormous  crimes  have  been  commitiet!  by 
this  tribunal,  and  rendered  its  name  so  odious— crimes  so  much  tJ» 
more  revolting  and  abominable,  because  they  have  beea  conitnilMd 
under  tlie  sanction  elreligioD.*  Vol.  I.  p.  131. 

The  qualifkatlon!)  of  a  judge  are  at  all  limes  of  primary  eod- 
siileraltOD  in  the  adiniuiHtratiou  of  law ;  but  v/hem  llio  froceti' 
ings  of  a  criminal  tribunal  are  conducted  in  secrecy,  and  Uw 
powers  of  the  judges  are  su])remp,  Ihcir  quatificKtions  an?  nf  rtt 
greatest  possible  moment.     That  nothing  may  be    \\.r.''-. 
(he  legitimacy  of  (he  tide  by  which  (he  lntiuisitiotin>a\ 
the  possession  of  pre-eminent  iiil'iimy,  the  ignorance  jh 
petency  of  the  judges  who  preside  at  its  tribunals,  aiL'  i 
ID  the  grievances  which  the  Author  enumerates  and  exposes. 

'  With  regard  to  the  inquisitors  of  Italy,  John  Calderin!  positlvd; 
asserts  the  fact,  and  exhorts  them  to  take  counsel  of  ejcperlenced  men. 
8B  most  of  them  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  puhfic 
Iiw  ;  adding,  that  otherwise  they  wouM  he  in  danger  of  absolvii^  tbe 
guilty  and  condemning  the  innocent".     Judges  who  are  unacquainlrf 
with  the  principles  of  right  and  tlie  precepts  of  the  canon  law.  1  mils 
no  hesitation  to  say,  cannot  know  their  obligations,,  or  be  :  l    ' 
sit  on  the  bench.     Uespecting  those  of  Portugal,  Tavemit^ 
us  with  proofs,  in  what  he  vemtesora  Capuchin  friar  ofti 
Ephraim  de  Nevers,  who  about  the  year  1600  was  a  prlr  <i 
Aquiaition  of  Goa.     When  lie  was  set  at  liberty,  notwitti'-t 
great  virtue  and  reserve,  he  could  not  refrain  frmn  com|il  , 
L  Ho  inconvenience  he  experienced  was  so  great  as  that  'it" 
L  Bte  in  the  hands  of  such  idcot  judges.     Dr.  Dellon  affi<  i 
k-iWticed  this  circumstance  some  years  afterwards,  nhen  h<.  > 
[■HPner  in  the  same  Inquisitionf.     Hence  do  tlie  Porlu^i. 

Sen  say,  when  they  with  to  joke  about  the  backwardiic^> 
ildren  at  college,  that  they  will  put  them  iato  the  post 
[  iitors  or  canoDsJ:.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  134 — 136. 

^  Nothing  can  more  detenninately  attach  the  character  «l 
I  ^slice  to  a  government,  or  more  clearly  iodicut4:  ila  grofi&i 


*    Jghan.    CaldcfiDi,    Tractatus    de    Hfereticis    Cap.    VI. 
1  Quia  InquisUnrei  ut  plurimum  stint  Jurit  ignari,  Ct  potsttU  JwtSf 
lit  iJtnpi  ut  i^soiverent  condemnandtttm,  vel  damnarant  Jbrfiltm  M* 
irKdum,  detent  circa  txcurreiUia  proceiius  comntuiiicaix  conalta  fO* 
f0fuM  in  jure." 
■    Lj  t  lldlon  :  Relation  de  I'Inquisition  dc  Goa,  Chap.  XXVITL 
^t    NiLrrBtivacltiperHgiifaad*  Kifpolito  Jo««ph|U^^^W|l!,1^Ti^    ^ 
by  liiiuself.  Tom.  I,  ,'.  •*  '.  P 
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uptioDs  and  its  tendency  to  absolute  despotism,  than  the  sane- 
ioB  and  encourao^ement  ifbicfa  it  extends  to  the  practice  of 
ffcret  denunciation  and  to  concealed  informers.  The  Mosaic 
Utntes  (Lev.  xix.  16 — 18.)  were  prohibitory  of  this  evil,  and 
iVBcribed  the  duty  and  obli^tbns  of  the  people  for  vihom  they 
liere  ordaioed,  with  the  greatest  clearness  oo  this  point.  ^^  Thou 
^'fthalt  not  go  np  and  down  as  a  tale-bearer  (or  informer)  among 
^^y  people,  neither  shalt  thou  stakid  against  the  blood  of  thy 
^nei^bour— thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any  grudge  againsl 
^  ithe  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
^  lis  thyself.'*  The  Roman  law  guarded  the  safety  of  the  state 
Mid  the  honour  of  its  citizens,  by  opposing  themselves  to  the 
fti|iloyment  of  spies  and  informers,  which  it  was  the  business 
Mly  of  the  despotic  Emperors  in  times  of  great  degeneracy  afnd 
rimedness  to  encourage.  In  imitation  of  examples  furnished 
My  by  the  very  worst  governments,  the  Inquisition  solicits  in 
U  of  its  purposes  and  proceedings,  the  services  of  the  basest 
lid  most  degraded  of  the  human  species,  and  admits  secret  id- 
Wtoers  to  its  privacy  and  protection.  It  employs  an  agency 
rbich  is  as  destructive  of  justice  as  it  is  aubveVsive  of  hu«* 
umity. 

i  The  mformer,  although  he  may  have  acted  inconsiderately,  besides 
sing  exempt  from  punishment,  in  consequence  of  the  sophistry  that 
ie  impeacnment  is  directed  to  produce  the  amendment  and  not  the 
oinshment  of  the  accused^  is  a  treacherous  enemy  who  strikes  in  an 
Ifeitarded  moment/  when  he  proceeds  with  bad  faith,  since  th6 
Sraied  is  never  informed  of  his  name,  in  order  that  he  may  be  en- 
Hed  to  state  his  objections  and  exceptions ;  rights  which  are  con- 
iinrable  to  nature,  to  the  good  order  of  society,  and  which  the  In- 
Gpsition  alone  has  dared  to  refuse.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wide  field 
^■oi  only  left  open  to  informers  to  establish  and  carry  on  their  male- 
Htfkt  and  false  criminations,  biit  they  are  even  invitea  and  compelled 
k|become  accusers.  What  then  is  the  check  which  this  tribunid 
Hjes  on  the  informer  i  Certainly  no  other  than  the  prudence  of  th# 
If^es  which  is  the  same  as  to  say  tlieir  arbitrariness*. 

••'Popes  Alexander  IV.,  Urban  IV.,  and  Clement  IV.,  granted  three 
iMri  indulgence  to  every  one  who  may  give  aid  to  the  inquisitors, 
■d  consequently  to  every  secret  intbrmer.-^Eymeric,  Director, 
i^nisit.  ft^rt  III.  qusst*  cxxviii.  Pius  V.  moreover  enacted,  that 
p  regular  prelate,  either  by  way  of  chastisement  or  penance,  shall 
B  allowed,  for  any  fault  whatever,  to  trouble  any  secret  iuformeri 
nng  one  of  his  subjects,  during  the  period  of  five  years  from  the 
ite  of  his  information  laid,  unless  the  Inquisition  .vliouid  agree  there- 
^  for  which  purpose  he  is  previously  to  consul r  it.  Lupo  de  Bcr- 
kaOf  £ova  Nux  in  edit.  S*  Inquisit.  Part  I.  Lib.  iv.  ditf.  ix.  art.  iv. 
he  penalty  against  the  negligent  and  tardy,  according  to  several 
>ntincal  decrees,  is  excommunication,  and  their  being  considered  aB 
^ttors  of  heretics.*' 
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I  •'.     '  With  rcgari!  lo  restrictioiiB,  none  are  to  be  espcrirtJin  a  ilcnuiu-] 
■ -ktion  Actually  comR)iiiKle<t  noil  onlnined  by  the  tnbuiml :  1'  :  i  -  -"■.. 
B attenxible beings  would  be  compelled  la  infurm.  if  it  was  in  '. 
■'afhir  eldc  incur  tlie  pcoiilty  oftht.-  highest  exconiniunicatioi>. 
r Ttjjixtend  iti  juriadiution  over  the  pliysical  order,  for  tlie   ;.     i 
..j^iiriying  i(!«  scrutinies  into  eSecl,  it  over -turns  tlie  moral  uriler  lU 
.  ji}li[)gG  by  tiluncing  tlie  dictates  of  reason,  nnd  £til1iag  tlw  piireiit  tesli- 
..^eiitsof  humanity.     At  the  same  lime  that  it  attaches  inSnitc  im- 1 
/-  portance  lo  n  ivord,  and  deems  the  perseculiua  and  death  nf  Iiliu  «\w 
uttered  it  Hs  the  only  means  of  oreserving  religion  and   i' 
cnnerly  grasps  at  any  inslrument  however  neak  it  may  h    , 
surmise,  although  it  tnay  have  the  strongest  prcsumprii.  . 
against  it,  and  holds  them  in  the  light  of  props  to  ihu  eJiii^,.  .:  t.. 
H  •  deiivoura  to  sustain.     Not  only  temales  ana  striphags  uiidet  •MW 
l*<^iiose  judgment  little  relinirce  can  be  placed,  but  the  infanawi  MM 
I  ^iwho  are  pronounced  bane*  of  society,  and  even  tlie  pcijar«4,iAg 
I  •jflie  pubhc.y  known  to  disregard  the  sacred  solemnity  of  an  MK 
I      are  nil  admitted,  and  even  enjoined,  to  lodge  informations  berore  (hit 
I  ^jtribunal,  without  any  other  restriction  tlian  being  bound  to  6«cu 
B  -  ^that  they  have  been    induced  to  this  measure  by  no  othur  iuipiilw 
I  ^  ill. in  a  leul  fur  the  faith  and  the  dread  of  punUhmcQt.     The  iQijuiu- 
I  .  'tlon  docs  nut  stop  here.     It  believes,  or  feigns  to  believe,  that  ttiu  n- 
I      conmmnicated,  the  heretic  himself,  nay,  even  the  inlidel,  u\a  > 

■  "^'true  interest  in  religion  when  he  subscribes  to  an  ioipeactuneat  iml 
B*^E  admitted*.  Legislators  who  thus  unblushingly  trampled  on  (be 
I  Tighti  of  justice,  could  not  be  expected  to  pay  any  regard  It  ^ 
B  *  tender  lies  of  domestic  piety.     Among  us,  thertiforc,  unsbraibciit 

■  It-DOt  secure  against  another,  the  motlier  is  rendered  euspiciouttv  ker 
I  ;Dim  children:  and  the  spouse,  or  father  of  a  funilly,  busied  in  dnlf  It 
I  .ibourio  provide  sustenance  for  the  objects  of  his  tender  lovoi  in 'U 
I  «;Af  them  has  u  continual  spy,  because  it  is  thus  the  pharissical  ilfu 
I  ,,  "^itor  ordainsf."  Vol.  1.  pp.  174 — 177. 

I  .,  What  an  exhibition  of  aceuaiuhited  evils  Ao  the  preceding 
I  (laingraphs  contain  !  Can  any  tiling  be  more  iniquitous  andn- 
I  ,i>(Voltiu[;  lliaii  the  conduct  nf  |>ei'9ons  who,  bting  ihemselTes  dn- 
B  >,4Uule  of  all  relit;ious  qualifications,  ilenouuce  otiiers  si  olKmdn 
B-h-B^jainst  reJiition  ?  Hypocrisy  in  all  cases  is  detestable ;  in  mi  ' 
kj'iDf  religion  it  in  peculmtly  odious  *,  but  wlieu  praotisoct,  wfa 
B,'-'by  a  pai'ly  or  by  individuolij,  for  the  purpose  of  reproscliiiif  ffl 
I  ii)j:krit)i;  others,  or  expasin<;  them  to  peril,  it  surely  rMobnih* 
B  ..i^ei^hl  of  cuii!tuniinale  baseness.  What  elfrontery  mint  il^t 
V  t<  (lo'i^ess  who  lieebim  0^^'"^'  delinquencies  with  which  diuf  I' 
.  selves  are  comamiaated  ?  who  take  a  pronapt  and  ea^er  p 
:    the  prosccutitiii  of  persons  charged  with  violalions  ol  Uwh  < 

.     •  Dc  lixret.  Cap.  Accusal,  in.  6.     What  is  sold  in  this  daoM^ 
Lof  the  witness,  is  also  to  be  undetsttfod  of  the  secret  infocmer;''' 
ia  fact  he  nets  botli  porta.— Ey men c,  Director,  'nqubit.  ^ut  H. 
Cap.  xiii.  et  Fart  ill.  n.  68, 
■f  Eynicric,  Director.  lnqiri»t.  Part  II.  Cap.  Ixx. 
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jUiey  habitaaliy  transgress  f  Procenltngs  of  this  kind,  base  ns 
fhey  are,  are  not  iimited  to  Inqaisitors.  Tliere  have  been  in- 
ftances  of  the  strongest  inYectives  being  uttered  against  the 
ilHeged  profaneness  of  persons  whom  it  was  wished  to  punisli, 
h^  men  **  whose  mouths  are  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness.^* 
9%#j|f  have  been  heard  to  inveigh  against  the  tendency  of  ac- 
lioiis  to  bring  religion  into  contempt,  who  are  themselves  dis* 
pkmouring  it.  Can  any  thing  be  more  scandalous  than  for  the 
vnbelicving  and  the  unholy  to  affect  zeal  for  a  cause  to  which 
lliey  are  in  heart  op|K>sed  ?  Can  any  a|)ecie8  of  falsehood  be 
laore  atrocious  than  that  which  is  committed  by  |)ersons  of  this 
desoription  standing  forward  as  witnesses  or  accusers  against 
others  charged  with  being  irreligious,  and  declaring  themselves 
Iboved  by  seal  for  the  honour  of  religion,  wlien,  at  the  same 
lime,  they  are  averse  to  religion,  impatient  of  its  restraints, 
iDockers  of  its  solemnities,  and  **  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
••  lovers  of  God  r" 

'We  sliould  extend  our  review  of  the  present  work  to  a  lengtli 
trhich  would  excee<i  the  proper  limits,  were  we  to  insert  every 
jfaassage  which  cither  on  account  of  iis  interesting  narrative  or 
luminous  argumentation,  we  have  marked  in  our  progress 
fiirough  the  volumes ;  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
laying  before  our  readers  such  specimens  of  their  contents  as 
Will  be  found  in  the  loHowing  quotations. 

When  a  denunciation  has  been  made  to  the  Inquisition,  of 
Ikirsons  charged  with  any  of  the  supposed  errors  or  crimes  of 
which  it  takes  cognizance;  when  false  witnesses,  it  may  be,  have 
riseo  up  against  a  man,  and,  breathing  out  cruelty  against  him, 
laid  to  his  charge  things  which  he  knows  not ;  when  individuals 
«f  correct  morals,  but  whose  known  or  supposed  opinions  do  not 
correspond  with  the  tenets  prescribed  by  a  set  of  mortals  as 
liable  to  error  as  any  of  their  kind,  are  marked  for  crimination  ; 
tbe  informer  and  the  witnesses  are  beard  by  the  inquisitors,  who, 
tin  receiving  a  ratification  of  their  first  report,  impose  silence 
upon  them  by  the  same  oath  which  aocompanied  their  declara- 
iMO :  this  constitutes  the  summary  impeachment,  which  is  laid 
^teSofe  the  Supreme  Council,  and  its  approbation  being  obtained, 
'the  arrest  is  carried  into  execution. 

**'  This  18  given  in  charge  to  the  high  bailiff,  who  executes  his  com- 
ilijwion  by  carrying  with  him  a  competent  number  of  ministers,  taking 
flM  neoessary  precautions  to  surprise  tjtie  culprit,  which  is  generally 
dbae  at  night.  The  law  prescrilics  that  the  receiver  and  notaiy  of 
sequestrations  should  also  be  present  at  the  arrest,  for  in  this  tribunal 
Mimscation  forms  an  eseeniial  part  of  the  process.*  The  party  then 
sets  oat,  and  dreed  and  consternation  seize  on  the  culprit  and  his 
ianitly.    llic  thunderlx>lt  launched  from  the  black  and  angry  cloud, 

*  Compilacion  de  Instrucciones,  n.  6. 
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^iket  not  with  tuch  alarm  .wth^iBowid  of  '.'Mi-iVcit-xbinmi* 
UP  A  FRisuNER  TO  THE  iNiiuiBiTfaM  1"    (Dist  r.  preno  por  la  /•• 

Suiiicion.J  AitDnUhed  aod  treiDbUoEi  -the  unwary  citizen  heare  iha 
isinal  voice,  a  tliousahd  itifTereiit  nS^ctions  at  once  eci^e  tmoa  tut 
panic-Btruck  frame — he  rcroiiina  perplexed  and  mationltts.  rlis  li£l 
in  danj^er,  hla  deserted  wife  and  oriihaTi  cliildren,  eternal  iofpoif, 
the  only  patrimony  that  now  awaits  hU  berefl  family,  are  all  Melt 
vhicli  rush  upon  his  mind — he  \a  at  oni:c  agitated  by  an  "gt^V 
of  dilemma  and  deepatr.  The  burninjr  tear  scarcely  gli-itcns  oVrKU 
livid  cheek,  the  accents  nf  woe  die  on  htg  lips,  itrtd  HmhUt  the  aldno 
■od  deaoiution  of  his  family,  and  the  confuKon  and  pit v  of  liiii  neigh' 
bouri,  he  u  burnc  away  to  doni;«DnR,  uhose  dump  and  hnrv  inUl 
can  alone  witites!)  the  aogui^  uf  hit  auod.'     Vol.  1.  pp.  189,  I9<K 

The  horrors  of  such  a  situation  ore  not  to  bu  (.-oiiVf\<-d  by 
CTeii  the  most  elj([iipnt  di'SciiptioD  ;  (vord-i  aie  uttt-rlj  in^suflH 
cieiit  to  rryirpscni  the  m'-ntnl  anguish  arul  (In-  complicatt'd  distress 
of  !ici'nv»  like  this.  How  inticli  in  ihe,  wliitli;  iittercflt  of  Um 
cave  hfi^litttned  by  the  con  Ride  rut  ion  lUat  liiis  trmiienUous  vi- 
sitation in;iy  fall  on  persons  of  spotless  r(')iLi(',Llioii  and  nf  iiiost 
meritorious  cliaractcr,  and  that  It  is  diirctuil  hy  bi£;oied  or 
dotard  jiriestN  v.ho  have  lieen  permiiiid  lo  ascend  the  seat  tff 
fieciilnr  auttiorily,  and  hy  a!)  that  is  appaHiDL;  nnd  tern^  ii| 
Buli^rin;  (o  ujdiold  their  dogmas  and  their  siijKTetilinus  !  "Tif'n 
iinlrippy  victiiiis  thoii  lorn  from  their  families,  are  hurried  off 
Jo  thi!  receptacles  vt  die  wretched,  >viiich,  says  onr  Atft^r, 
are  'edifices  of  such  ancieAt  and  gluoQiy  striiclure,  that  th^ 
*  sight  alone  ouused  terror,' 

■  ]n  one  of  these  edifices,  whose  blcclc  and  furrowed  waUs  annomcs 
the  melancholy  plo 0111  that  reigns  witlun  :  massive  piles,  whicbthaiv 
long  withstood  the  injuries  of  time,  and  for  ages  witnessed  th?  nsiiq 
and  setting  of  the  sun  without  receiving  comfort  from  its  beanti 
fable  and  rugged  structures,  on  which  whole  generatioas  have  looM 
with  terror  and  disiuay-^^n  one  of  these  edifices  In  shorti  which  iin* 
moveable  nmi^Ut  the  lapse  of  time,  and  whence  when  the  prisoner 
comes  forth  he  can  reveal  nothing,  present  the  tremendous  imageof 
eternity,  was  usiiHliy  confined  the  father  of  a  family,  perhapi  bit 
amiable  wife  or  tender  daughter,  the  exemplary  priest,  or  peaceful 
scholar ;  and  in  the  menn  time  his  house  was  bathed  in  tears  *njl 
filled  with  dciolution.  Venerable  matrons  and  timid  damsfcis,  bive 
been  hurried  from  their  honies,  and,  ignorant  nf  the  cause  ^thcit 
mit-fortiine,  have  awakened  from  the  phrenzy  of  the  brain,  and  CoatA 
themselves  here  alone  and  helpless  in  a  solitary^  cell.  Here  ifcl 
loanly  youth,  corn  from  his  bewailing  kindred,  and  often  wreswd 
from  ties  still  more  endeariog,  pines  amid  damp  seclusion  And  chill 
despair,  and  vainly  invokes  the  names  o(  objects  which  ao  \auif 
thrdlcd  him  with  pleasure.  Tlie  dripping  vaultv  re-echo  the  fciglM 
«f  the  aged  father,  no  longer  encircled  by  the  fond  endearments  ^« 
numuous  progeny;  uU,  in  shorty  arc  condemned  to  dng^wuiMMl^ 
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mUftrn  deiB|b-like  •ileiu:*,  twdt  at  i%  wera,  immnrej  from  the  pigfak  of 

7:  *  Siich  are  the  a£9icted  inhabitants  of  the  awful  celb  of  the  Iq- 
bition*  ajif^iting  the  ^rdy  but  inexorable  sentence  that  is  to  decide 
lur  Gsite.  Haplj  soidq  may  escape ;  again  th^y  may  behold  the  light 
rirjoay;  perhaps  innocence  may  triumph  over,  rancour,  malice,  and 
likiucifim  ;  but  where  are  they  to  loolc  for  redress  for  what  they  hav& 
Mibred,  when  even  the  privilege  of  complaining  is  denied  them  ? 
WbtLt  a  train  of  melancholy  ideas  rush  td  the  imagination  of  himwhb 
Bonlemplates  the  secrets  of  the  Inquisition,  and  fathoms  the  malice 
bC-  which  it  is  capable  1  What  sensible  man,  to  fepeak  without  dig- 
■ine«  and  it  is  certainly  time  now  to  be  candid,  can  fail  to  impute  all 
pudfi  of  disorders  to  an  institution  of  this  nature,  notwithstanding 
i(s  artifices  to  hide  them  frpm  th^  ^ye  pf  the  public  and  the  re- 
Itfffch  of  the  historian.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  101*^193. 

The  examination  of  the  unhappy  persoDS  whom  the  Inqa^- 
|9ft}oa  has  immured  iu  its  kprrid  dungeons,  i«  conduct^  with 
ITery  refinement  ol'  iniquity.  Every  artifice  is  employed  againat 
AieiP'  Oaths  are  administered  to  them,  by  which  they  are  ttrictly 
Biljoiiied  to  make  the  niM)st  particular  disclosures.  They  ure  oa- 
joled  by  promises,  they  are  terrified  by  threatenings.  Their  judges, 
ntent  on  their  condemnatioQ,  rather  than  solicitous  for  their  de- 
ltteran(^e,  discard  every  prinpiple  of  equity  from  the  rules  of 
Aleir  proceedins^ps^  whicn  present  a  finished  picture  of  the  per- 
w&^\ofi  ^f  justice,  f^i)<!(  the  CQUibinaUon  of  fraud  and  cruelty. 

^f  Sf^^c^y  recoypred  fro^n  this  sorprise  capsed  by  his  arreiBt,  dod  upr 
ffiSM^  I9  the  contrast  his  imagint^tion  forqss  of  th^  v^^oy  9Dd  secret 
ftBm  previously  taken,  compared  with  the  state  of  security  in  which 
l|e  lately  lived,  from  that  moment  the  prisoner  begins  to  despair,  and, 
biopeless  and  dismayed,  he  already  beholds  the  torment  that  awaits 
[um.  Bewildered,  as  in  the  mazes  pf  a  labyrinth,  wherever  he  turns 
l|is  eyes  some  fresh  object  increases  his  pain,  and  adds  to  his  anguish- 
ffnder  the  undoubted  supposition  that,  iu  this  abode  of  wretchedDesa, 
the  appearances  of  the  most  officious  charity  conceal  acts  of  in- 
u^knis  cruelty,  he  beholds  no  one  who  is  not  an  enemy,  and  hears 
HBlhiiig  that  is  not  directed  to  his  ruin.'    p.  SQ6. 

'  Jndicial  proceetlings  pever  c%ii  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
bVbiirable  to  the  good  of  society,  01;  fair  towards  the  accused, 
d||^tess  the  witnesj^e^  wUo  depinse  aguip^t  a  prisoner,  are  ooq* 
ftMt^d  with  hiox.  Iq  the  lot^uisitipq,  the  prisoner  never  koaws 
s^q  IS  bis  accuser,  nor  who  are  (he  witnesses  that  appear  against 
^9» ;  t^q  utmost  precautiQp  is  taken  to  keep  (lim  profoundly 
ignorant  of  these.  In  cases  where  doubt  exists  as  to  the  identity 
df  the  prisoner's  person,  the  witnesses  view  bun  from  a  secret 
place  where  they  cannot  be  seen  ;  or  else  tliey  are  brougiit  be- 
bte  him  with  masks  on  their  faces,  and  covered  with  cloaks 
from  head  to  foot.  ^  Can  any  sitaation/  the  Author  remarks, 
^  be  imagined  more  like  that  of  our  Redeemer  in  the  house  of 
Caiapbas,  when  his  executioners;  after  binding  his  eyes,  atrucki 
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•*  «ud  tlieit  tuld  liiia  to  guestt  ivlto  -^lavi^  the  IjIow,  than  tl>ef4 

*  tliliun  of  an  innocent  man  standing  liefore  the  Iribiioal  of  n 

•  InijniailtDn  r' 

When  the  ]irimilWc  mailirs  liad  trial  of  cruel  inockinfiw 
'Motirgiii^,  and  lireallieO  out  llitirKouls  in'o  the  hands  of  Qk 
muiiil  agonies  and  flames,  tliey  felt  the  pains  inflicted  hy  h 
neculors  uhn  tveri;  filled  uitli  rage  and  malice  B^&it>8l3 
Chriittian  fuith,  and  tvho  Bought  by  these  incaus  its  utter  eifl 

i.fwiion.     I'ltc  only  iclalion   hIiIcIi   Chrielians  nan    »<ii8tu0 

.reKjiect  of  {lersectiiiou,  i^,  to  be  tlie  auflering  (tarty.  Chmlfl 
mil  iicilher  iiray  lor  lire  from  heaven  to  eunstime  Itioir  oAm 
Apries,  nor  tnkc  lite  Kword  Id  smile  tbcm.  The  liiqiiisiltoiiJ| 
-)Wr(w!t  eoiiliast  Id  all  that  is  Christian.     Wlut  a  <lomuiWW 

■>tlie  fvllDWiiig  '  sentence  of  the  torture'  lo  which  t)ie  siefuatfl 
^  jteitions  dcHcrihed  an  Chrintian  binhupK  must  l>c  aSixedll 
•'  "*  Chrimi  nomine  invoeaJo.  Vfo  hereby  ordain,  after  due  nfl 
Nation  niadt!  of  the  proceeUinus  of  said  trinl,  ns  tvell   as  oftblfl 

'  fin-cnCes  and  Euspicions  which  ilience  result  against  the  said  N.^fl 
ve  ou(;ht  imd  hereby  do  condemn  bim  to  be  interrogated  vM 
the  luriitru,"  (ioine  jmlges  here  expressed  the  ViaA  it  \n»  ufl 
*'  on  vvliicb  WG  command  that  he  be  placed,  and  thereon  remUH 

'  Aucb  time  n«  to  ue  inny  appear  fit,  in  order  that  he  may  dectlVM 
truth  of  ^^  tiat  in  attested  and  alleged  ocainEt  him,  under  the  piM 
Ve  now  mukc  against  liim ;  that  if  during  the  aaid  torture  he  slM 
die,  should  be  maimed,  or  any  effiision  of  blood  or  mutilation 
members  should  thenee  ensue,  the  blame  and  charge  tliereof  in 
Yest  on  himself,  imtl  not  on  us,  for  having  refused  to  confess  the  uU 
,  'And  by  this  our  sentence  we  decree  and  commanil  the  same  l(( 
done,  by  virtue  of,  and  in  conformity  to,  the  tenor  of  theMM 

What  iin|iicly,  what  IdaHphemy  i»  here— (he  invocatit^B 

Chiist'x  name  |)rc-fixi:d  to  a  deed  sanclioniag  torture  aodfl 

listing  murder!  ^ 

.    *  Tbrcc  Kinds  of  torture  have  been  generally  used  bv  the  ImM 

aition,  viz.  the  pulley,  rack,  and  fire.     As  sad  and  loud  lamentalg 

nccoropanied  the  sharpness  of  pain,    the  victim   was  conduct«n 

a  retired  apartment,  called  the  Hall  of  Torture,  and  usually  (Jtnfl 

*under  ground,  in  order  that  his  cries  might  nut  interrupt  the  riltjB 

"which  veigncJ  thrnnghout  the  other  parts  of  the  building,     ttt 

'  the  court  iibsembled,  and  the  judges  being  seated,  togettier  withlfl 

•ecretary,  again  qucsiioned  llie  prisoner  respecting  his  crhne,  iril 

-  jf  be  Gtill   jicrsiMutl  to  deny,  they  proceeded   lo   the  exccotloa 

tllK  sentence.  M 

,,,    •  This  first  torture  was  performed  by  fixing  a  pulJey  to  tlie  rtM 

:,.(hc  hall,  with  a  strong  hempen  or  grass  rope  pa»ed  thruugM 

,  .The  executioners  then  seized  the  culprit,  and  leaving  hini  Dokafl 

,  Jiit  drawers,  put  shackles  on  his  feet,  and  suspended  weights  of'd 

[Hijnds  to  liiH  ancles.     His  hands  were  then  bound  beliind  his  bal 

aail  the  rojie  from  the  pulley  strongly  fastened  to  his    rrisfc.     Iq'J| 
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siiuMfoii  he  was  raised  almut  the  height  of  a  man  from  the  ground, 
<  -*  and  in  the  mean  time  the  judges  coldly  admonished  him  to  tell  th» 
truth  In  this  position  as  far  as  twelve  stripes  were  sometimes  in- 
ki'Micted  on  him  according  to  the  inferences  and  weight  of  the  of&nce. 
II  liHt  was  then  suifered  to  ftill  suddenly,  but  in  such  manner  that 
{1 .  9iji>ither  his  feet  nor  the  weights  reached  the  ground,  in  order  to 
i  ^  fender  the  shock  of  his  body  the  greater. 

...  *  The  torture  of  the  rack,  also  called  that  of  water  and  ropes,  and 

.  tlie  one  most  commonly  lised,  was  inflicted  by  stretching  the  victim, 

'    naked  as  before,  on  his' back  alons  a  wooden  horse  or  hollow  bench 

'    ifith  sticks  across  hke  a  ladder,  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.    To 

^     this  his  feet,  hands,  and  head  were  strongly  bound,  in  such  manner 

i  '  as  to  leave  Itira  no  room  to  move.     In  this  attitude  he  experienced 

I  *  ciglit  strong  contortions  in  his  limbs,  viz   two  on  the  fleshy  parts  of 

I  '  tlie  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  two  below,  one  on  each  thigh,  and  also 

I     on  the  legs.     Hi*  was  besides  obliged  to  swallow  seven  pints  of  water, 

^hiwly  d  opped  into  his  mouth  on  a  piece  of  silk  or  ribbon  which,  by 

the  pressure  of  the  water,  glided  down  his  throat,  so  as  to  produce 

nil  the  horrid  sensations  of  a  person  who  is  drowning.     At  other 

<imes  his  face   was  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  linen,    through 

J  which  tlie  water  ran  into  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and   prevented 

bim  from  breathing.     Of  such  a  form  did   the  Inquisition  of  Val- 

.  ]adoltd  make  use,  m  1528,  towards  Licentiate  Juan  Salas,  physician 

of  that  city. 

*  For  the  torture  by  Arc  the -prisoner  was  placed  with  his  legs  naked 
In  the  stocks,  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  then  well  greased  with  lard, 
And  a  blazing  chafing-dish  applied  to  them,  by  tlie  heat  of  which 
they  became  perfectly  fried.  When  his  complamts  of  the  pain  were 
^  loudest,  a  board  was  placed  between  his  feet  and  the  fire,  and  he 
^was  again  commanded  to  confess ;  but  this  was  taken  away  if  he 
persisted  in  his  obstinacy.  This  species  of  torture  was  deemed  the 
niojt  cruel  of  all ;  but  this  as  well  as  the  others,  were  indifferently  ap- 
plied to  persons  of  both  sexes,  at  the  will  of  the  judges,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  crime,  and  the  strength  of  the  delm- 
quenU'     Vol.  1.  pp.  250—254. 

Over  these  processes  of  reikied  and  overwhelming  cruelty, 
preside  men  who  assume  to  be  the  servants  of  Christ,  aild  the 
ministers  of  the  God  of  peaee  and  love !  The  gratifications 
of  their  minds  in  discharging  the  business  of  an  ofltic^.  insti- 
tuted for  the  declared  purpose  of  aiding^  the  Christian  faith,  are 
found  in  •  surveying  the  writhing  members  and  the  convulsecl 
frames  of  their  fellow-creatures,  fastened  to  engines  of  tonneiit, 
ami  hearing  the  piercing  and  horrid  cries  of  the  unhappy  wretches 
ill  the  paroxysms  of  their  distracted  agonies  !  By  what  strange 
descents  and  awful  prostitution  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  oris^inally  intended  to  establish  '  peace  on  earth,  good 
*  fvili  to  men,*  should  be  found  connected  with  the  office  of 
yexing  and  dirsUroyiug  mankind  by  excruciating^  tortures  and 
^violent  deaths  is  au  ioq^ttiry  which  merits  the  most  serious  con- 


I  of  thU  metamorphogi»   iiiaj,   we  Bp- 


fiUleration ;    i 
prehend,  be  dplected. 

A  yety  pTtrtit-ular  account  is  j^ven  of  the  memorable  aula 
de/e  celebi-aled  at  Matlrul,  in  the  year  16»0,  in  tlie  nrcseiw* 
of  Charleys  II,,  the  Queen,  and  (he  molher  of  the  km;;.  Of 
this  aufo,  a  painting  is  preserrpd  in  Ihe  palace  of  tbe  Duen- 
Reliro,  and  serves,  6itys  the  Author,  as  a  monument  of  shama 
ti)  those  kings  nha  made  so  iiad  a  use  of  tUeir  puvier.  Ordei*, 
were  senHo  tlie  various  tribunals  to  expedite  the  '   ~ 

fore  them,  that  us  great  a  auitiher  of  sutferers  as  possible  an\ 
be  procured.     Sunday,  the  SOth   of  June,  vtM   upitointed 
'  this  £;reat  triumph  of  tbe  Caibolio  fuith,'  and  procli 
were  solemnly  made  a  inottlh  before  the  time,  iuvitin^  the  ] 
to  attend,  who  vrero  assured  of  receiving  on  the  occasiuo,  ' 
'  graces  and  indulifcnces'  which  (he  Popes  were  Bccustomud  ( 
dispense  lo  llie  members  of  the  church  aiding  and  accompniiyisf 
fliich  ceremonies.     Almost  every  circumstance  in  tbe   hauds  M 
D.  Puigbtanch  affords  the  reuder  of  his  work  au  iustance  of 
sppropriatc  remark, 

*  Let  us  pay  particular  attention  to  ibis  cuEtoni  of  performing  ibcK 
autos  on  Sundays,  a  circumstance  which  alone  n-ould  argue  the  great 
contrariety  of  ideas  to  remarkable  in  tbig  tribunal.  Among  ill 
nationi^  the  day  destined  to  return  thanks  to  the  Sovereign  Maker  uf 
all  things.  OB  a  remenibTance  of  bis  omuipoience.  is  held  as  »  day  of 
rejoicing,  on  which  it  behoves  us  to  abiitain  from  every  thing  thirl 
may  tend  to  disturb  it,  and  indeed  all  servile  occupatioiu  ought  to  bt 
•voided.  It  U  on  lliis  account  that  all  kinds  of  work  are  susp^ided, 
and  for  much  greater  rea»on  ought  the  execution  of  public  puniib* 
menLs  to  he  withheld.  Thus  tbe  Hebrews,  at  the  same  time  that  tlie]' 
were  forbidden  to  practise  all  manual  labour,  were  ordered  to  rentoM 
the  d£ad  bodies  from  tlie  church  porches  before  the  sabbath  oom- 
uienced;  and  even  among  us  the  civil  courts  never  proceed  lo  giw 
sentence  In  any  cases  uf  trial,  and  much  less  to  ejcecuce  capital  puwab- 
ments  on  days  cousccrjted  by  religion.  The  Inquisition  alone  i»  to 
exception  in  this  genera)  rule:  by  order  of  this  arrogaat  tribunal  (hi 
civil  magietrate  putting  on  that  obduracy  to  which  on  similar  days  h« 
had  been  a  stranger,  imbues  his  hands  in  human  blood,  and  priimu 
the  Bolenin  period  of  religious  joy.  It  may  perbajts  be  answered  thai 
these  executions  are  peribrmed  in  the  service  and  behnlf  of  retigieai 
if  so,  bloody  puaishineuts  are  tbe  ufibrings  the  Inquisition  makes  in 
honour  of  a  meek  and  divine  liyslcm  of  faith  and  worship.*  pp.  311-1!^ 

After  the  numerous  preparations  fur  this  auto  (one  of  the  roost 
direful  tragedies  ever  performed)  liail  been  completed,  tbcpri- 
ftonor^,  some  in  person,  and  othurs  in  efligy,  amoiinling  to  iha 
number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  sevcnty-lwo  of  whom  were 
women,  were  mnrched  in  a  grand  procession  to  u  mngiti6c«nt 
theatre  constructed  for  the  occasion.  Here  mass  was  celebrated 
•nd  B  sermon  pleached  by  a  DomiDicaa  tiuar,  in  a  Hlyle  of  boiui— 
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lastic  declamation  and  extravagaat  rant,  of  which  the  fbUowing 
ipecimen  may  be  quite  safficient  to  satisfy  the  reader. 

'  To  have  killed  these  horrid  wild-beasts  and  enemies  of  God 
fRhom  we  now  behold  on  this  theatre,  some  by  taking  life  from  their 
irrors,  reconciling  them  to  our  holy  faith,  and  inspirhig  them  with 
contrition  for  their  faults ;  others  by  condemning  them  through  their 
ibduracy  to  the  flames  where,  loeiag  their  corpureal  lives,  their  ob*-' 
itinate  souls  will  immediately  go  to  bum  in  hell ;  by  this  means  God. 
iriJl  be  avenged  of  his  greatest  enemies,,  dread  will  follow  these  cx« 
implee,  the  Hdy  Tribunal  will  remain  triumphant,  and  we  ourselvv.'S 
nore  strongly  confirmed  and  rooted  in  the  faith ;  which,  accompanied 
jy  grace  and  good  works,  will  be  the  surest  pledge  of  glory.'  Vol.  I. 
p|.  S30. 

Aniraaledi  by  this  spirit,  and  whetted  to  madness  by  the  rayin^s 
pf  this  fanatic,  the  actors  in  the  Moody  trau^edy  proceeded  to 
perform  their  respective  parts,  and  this  ^  triuifiph*  of  the  catholio 
ikitlk  was  coficluded  by  the  deaths  of  six  persons  who  were  burnt 
olEre,  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  having  been  converted,  or  cod- 
•i^ed  to  other  punishments;  at  the  same  time  the  bodies  of 
thirteen  who  had  been  previously  hanged  were  committed  to  the 
ffames,  together  with  the  bones  and  eiiigies  of  those  who  had 
died  in  prison.  When  shall  the  mystery  of  God,  which  presents 
to  the  pious  so  many  objects  for  the  exercise  of  their  faith  and 
patience,  b^  finished,  and  the  long  expected  call  be  given— 
'*  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him  ;  for  the  hour  of  bis  judge- 
'*. mentis  come?'* 

The  author  of  Don  Quixote,  it  would  seem,  has  employed!  his 
satire  in  ridiculing  the  Inquisition.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
there  is  a  series  of  quotations  and  remarks  included  in-  a  not^ 
(Vol.  I.  p.  339,  &c.)  which  is  extended  throufch  twelve  )mt^. 
They  are  we  belterei  quite  original,  and  no  less  satisfactory  than 
carious. 

Thouj^  it  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  D.  Puigblanch  to^ive 
ft  -complete  detail  of  the  various  autos  defe  celebrated  by  the 
Inquisition,  he  has  taken  notice  of  several  of  the  most  remarktfble. 
At  an  omUo  wfeieh  vpas  attended  by  the-  princess  Doua  Jiiana, 
May  31st,  1599f  fourteen  persons  were  burnt,  and  sixteen  more 
did'  public  penance.     On  &e  18th  of  October  an  auta  was  cele-- 
brated  at  which  Philip  If.  was  present,  when  28  persons  itere 
burnt,  and  twelve  more  had  penance  imposed  upon  ttu^m.     In 
Seville  eighty  individuals  were  puoished,  most  of  them  by  fire 
id  groups  of  fifteen  or  twenty.     So  many  were  the  victims  aSered ; 
in  one  year !     In  the  year  1560  another  (Muto  was  celebrated »« 
among  the  suSerers  wae  professor  IManoo^.  vriiot  having,  al^red . 
Ilirough  the  dread  of  punishment^  and/  preaohed  agiitost  the 
reform  of  the  Church,  again  declared  himself  foc^  it,  and  died^ 
ivUh  astonishing  serenity  rafter  u|}braidio|;  bini^g^  te;tl^fir  fs^iee 


with  tlieii'  incapacity  in  matters  of  fHilli,  In  tUe  autu  of  ToWo 
ill  Feb,  1.501,  sixty-aevpn  women  were  duUveretl  uiec  In.  Jh|: 
fliiines  fur  Jewish  practices.  Tliu  suiiie  puuisluiieiit  \va»  iiitlU'letL 
oil  900  fi-malea  fur  being  mitcken  in  the  ducliy  of  Lonsiu'bv^ 
ona  Inquisitor  nione.  Under  this  accusation  u|iwurils  of  tiut()> 
thousand  women  have  jwrished  by  (he  hands  ut' the  liiqubiuliiMi! 
In  insi  four  Autos  were  celebrate<l  in  Klujorca  ;  in  the  thtrtl  vi. 
these  (hirty-foiir  persons  were  thrown  into  the  Haiiics,  having 
been  previously  alranciled,  and  tlirce  mure  were  buriK  alive, 
charged  willi  being  impenitent  Jews  whose  names  were  ]lai>lu«l 
V«IJs,  Raphael  Teroiigi,  and  Catlieiine  Teron";!. 

'  On  seting  the  flames  near  them,  they  began  to  shew  the  grcatcit 
fui7,  struggling  to  tree  theni»elves  from  the  ring  to  whiuh  they  were 
boupil,  which  Ternngi  at  length  cifcctcd,  altliongh  he  cauld  no  longer 
hold  hiroscll' upright,  and  he  fell  side-long  on  the  6rc.  Catherine,  u 
soon  aa  the  naniea  begun  to  encircle  her,  screamed  out  repeatedly 
for  them  tu  withdraw  her  from  thence,  although  uniiormly  perGistlnK 
not  to  invoke  tlie  name  of  Jesus.  On  tlie  flames  touching  Vails,  he 
C'lvured  himself,  refiiaieil,  and  struggled  as  long  as  he  was  ublc.  Beiog 
fat  he  look  fire  in  his  inside,  in  Auch  manner,  tliat  before  the  flamci 
hud  entwiued  around  him.  his  Sesh  burnt  like  a  coal,  and  burstinj^  in 
the  middle  his  entrails  fell  out.' 

To  tiicse  iustaaces  of  horrible  cruelty,  many  others  could  lie 
clttid  from  the  work  befure  Ms,  and  were  the  task  of  transcribing 
tlie  revolting  details  necessary  fur  the  purpose  of  exciting  (lie 
tmrprise  and  detestalion  of  our  readers  at  (be  proeeedings  of» 
Iridunfll  which  has  been  recently  revived  in  the  moat  fertile 
of  sui>erstitiun,  after  it^  destrticlion  had  been  decivcd  by  a  h 
lative  bully,  we  should  force  our  minds  to  the  painful  work,  \ 
the  feeling  that  nn  imperious  duty  was  demandiiLg  its  discbi 
at  our  hands.  Our  extracts  however  are  already  copious, 
we  appi-ebeuil  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  wisliea, 
whether  they  respect  the  inducement  offered  fcr  the  perusal  cf 
(he  Book,  or  the  necessary  effects  on  those  to  whom  it  iiiii}'  le 
inaccessible.     We  shall  only  add  the  following  lines : 

■  Ah !  if  every  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  Inquisition  on  thu 
subject  were  only  known !  How   often  has  the  beauty  of  a  f 
culprit  been  the  only  plea  for  subjecting  her  to  the  torture,  and 
nakedaess  with   which  this  was  administered. — In  Seville  about 
middle  of  the  15th  Century  (and  this  is  a  difFerent  case  to  1 
mentioned  by   foreign  writers)  an  inquisitor  commanded  a  b( 
vouDg  female,  accused  of  practising  Jewish  riles,  to   be  tea  urge 
ids  own  presence  ;  and,  atler  committing  lewdness  with  her,   ho 
livered  her  over  to  the   flames.     "  Oh !  inquisitors,"  exctainis 
historian  who  has  transmitted  this  anecdote  down  to  us,  •■  Oh  I 
sitori,  savage  beasts,  how  long  will  God  endure  your  tyraim 
crudacts!"'  VoI.2.p.381. 
We  lire  tru.y  sorry  to  report  that  the  means  irl 
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pro|to9e#,  ill  his  concluding  Chapter,  fpr  stipplyinif  the  pkce-of 

the  Inqiiisilion,  are  but  too  much  in  its  spirit.     We  have  no 

»ih«r  opinion  to  pronounce  upon  Uieni  than  a  sentence  of  absolute 

idtKleHinatiou.     When  we  recollect  the  numerous  occasions  on: 

vhMiyas  we  have  accompanied  the  Autlior  tliroug^i  these  Toluiaesy 

Mre-  have  found  the  expressions  of  an  honest  inctignation  af^nst 

lotoierance ;  when  we  advert  to  the  instances,  by  no  means  in* 

fir^qiient,  in  which  the  temper  of  the  Inquisition  is  denounced  as* 

dukinetrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel;    when  we 

consider  the  propriety  of  the  measures  which  be  proposes  res- 

poctins^  tlie  freedom  of  the  press,  ^  that  the  antidote  to  |iemicioiui 

'  publications  be  applied  by  writings  of  talent  and  erudition, 

^  whenever  it  is  feared  that  a  work  will  diflTiisc  secret  poison, 

'  since  in  the  end  truth  will  always  be  triumphant  ;*  when  the 

pathos  and  energy  with  which  he  has  advocated  the  cause  of 

the  persecuted  are  in  our  recollection  ;  we  hive  the  most  painfat 

fiselings  forced  upon  us  in  finding  the  adoption  of  the  most 

rigorous  penal  laws  included  in  the  plan  ^hich  ho  suggests  for 

the  support  of  religion,  extending  even  to  theawanling  of  capital 

punishment  against  the  dogmatizer   or   propagator    of   sects 

seeking  to  make  effective  proselytes  I     Was  it  possible  for  such 

a  proposition  to  find  admission  into  ther  mind  of  the  Author, 

without  the  consciousness   that  he  was  passing  the  strongest 

eoademnation  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  justifving  all  the  opposition' 

of  his  enemies, — the  malice  and  cruelty  ot  his  murderers,^ — and 

giTing  his  sanction  to  the  worst  crimes  and  the  most  guilty 

abuse  of  power  ?     With  bitterness  of  spirit  we  deplore  this  per* 

Tersion  of  a  mind  so  noble  as  that  of  D.  Puigblanch.    Haw' 

are  Che  mighty  fallen !     We  would  gladly  allow  ourselves,  with' 

the  assistance  of  the  largest  charity,  to  search  for  reasons  in  the 

prejudices  and  associations  of  the  Author,  that  might  serve  to 

mitigate  the  severity  of  our  censure ;  but  when  the  object  of  the 

book  which  he  has  written  and  published,  is  considered,  we  feel 

that  it  would  bcf  a  gross  dereliction  of  our  duty,  to  withhold  firom 

the  proposal  of  arrangements  relative  to  religion,  that  include  the 

propagation  of  theological  tenets  among  crimes  to  be  visited 

with  fine,  banishment,  imprisonment,  and  death,  the  most  un* 

reserved  and  unqualified  condemnation. 

In  concluding  our  review  of  tliis  work,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
r^eem  the  pledge  which  we  gave  by  returning  to  the  History 
of  the  Cortes.  On  this  subject  we  have  feelings,  not  perhaps  io 
uotson  with  popular  sentiment,  but  against  the  concealment  of 
which  conscience  vrould  most  indignantly  protest.  The  Cortes 
had  commenced  the  work  of  regenerating  the  constitution  and 
correcting  the  abuses  of  their  disordered  countrv.  By  the  laws  . 
which  they  prepared,  and  by  the  overthrow  of  the  loqaisiljoa 
which  they  decnuMl,  they  had  entitled  tbemsdves  to  honooraUa 


commenilatiun.     Tlirniti^liout  tlieii'  proceeiHi  j  ha4  n 

tli«  monarch;,  anil  \v«rc  even  prolu-^e  in  1.ig  u<,clBralioR9  o 
rt'^aril  lor  the  '  Bcloveil   FeriiinatiMl.'     To  the  reverence  i 
^ratmide  of  this  pi^rMinj^ii  (liey  poNsesseil  peculiar  < 
wtHt  buuntl  to  dislinfTiiiiiL  tlium  by  hii<  fnvcnir  and  to  |>roTule-fl 
tliviu   tlie  revfat'(l»  ol'  merit.     W'ttut  were  bis   [irQceedinaB-( 
wards  tliem  ?     All  obli^utioii,  all  rietency  was  uutrasfeil   i 
oontltiot  luwurds  tbe  patriots  wf  Spmii.     No  sooner  tuwl  li 
stnned  (be  rciiis  of  noTi-rnnjcnt,  {wbich  were  never  mope  ■ 
placed  than  wlieD  in  Ids  Itani]?^,)  than  lie  dispersed  the  Ctirtn,'! 
nulled  their  acts,  aitd  by  a  liecrL-c  dated  July  33,  l8l-l,re-( 
lisbed  tlbe  Inquisition'  iniiM  potvers.   Nor  was  ttiia  tlve  cc 
of  Ilia  miscliievODS  icnd  abhurri-d  meeAiiires.     The  enii 
|*at)-iols  of  Spain  were  cx|K)sod  to  every  species  of  def| 
and  injury.     They  were  immured  in  ditTerent  dungeoi 
were  tried  as  felons ;  and  at  laiil,  by  a  horrible  act  of  tfl 
were  sent  off,  all  in  irons,  as  criminals  to  banishment, 
tlie  reward  of  patriotism  !   '  Oh  [  ^ciud  God !'  exclaims  llie  « 
of  nn  English  journkl,  on  recording  ihia  atrocity,  '  aro  ll 
'  Stones  in  lieaven  but  such  a^  ser^'e  lor  thunder !'  '  When  f 
'  at  this  infernul  list  of  proscriptions !'  said  an  honourable  It 
ber  of  the  Coiamons,  in  Parliament,  *  and  And  at  the  hex 

*  tile  name  olM.  Ari^uellcs,  every  one  who  values  talent,  eve 
'  who  veiieruli^H  putriutinm,  every  one  who  luves  virtae,  i 
'  admires  eloquence,  must  share  with  me  in  (he  [>ain  and  ilN 

*  nation  1  let^l,  lo  reflect,  that  this  unfortunate,  this  jll-jli 
'  ^enlleinan,  who  never  exerted  his  great  abilities  but  to  siipplSFl 

*  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  who  zealously  endeavoured  ta 

*  obtain  in  the  Cortes  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  whiHi 
'  was  on  the  eve  of  bein^  acL-omplished,  has  been  cooiletitnril  b* 

*  Ferdinand  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  ifarhMin  of 
'  Ceula,  a  pestili^ntial  dungeon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  sijiii 
'  of  our  own  fortress  of  (iibraliar  !'*  We  would  vfruin.l  lUc 
reader  that  the  Author  of  the  '  Inqoisition  UniiiKskeil'  ».i->  .m- 
cludcd  in  tliis  '  int'cniaf  lint  of  pro-icrip  lions.'  To  hi',  iinrii.  a 
iTilliR^  testimony  must  be  given  by  all  to  ^1hom  the  ex;:'-ii,>'  ?(' 
corrupt  ami  Wicked  insiitutiuns  can  atliinl  jileasure,  and  i>\  \^  li  m 
superior  talent  can  be  uppreeiated.  His  cleclantiians  rr-l  ::v,.  i:> 
the  African  slavery,  should  have  been  the  means  of  pm 
him  the  countmance  and  InBuence  of  all  pi'i^im-^  I'tiei 
interests  of  humanity.  *  At  the  iwesent  oiumeiii,'  s«iit'ihi9ij 
tropid  advocate  of  the  wreicll>>d,  '  occlesfiasiiL'til  tM»s  pM<Mtt<r 

*  purclluse  and  sale  of  negroes,  nor  is  the  !(:iiailr«t  i  ' 
'  tliereid  found :  Devertbelns,  how  horrid  will  not'  iM 


*'  Mr.  Brouehara's  speech;  FA.  Ifiili;  IMfl;' 
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I    *  sound,  if  hereafter  all  nations,  as  some  already  hare  done,  lend 
i    *  an  ear  to  liiiinanity,  justice,  and  sound  policy.'     But  it  availed 
I   Jiot  D.   Piiiii^hlanch  any  (hiiigf,  that  be  was  the  opponent  of 
I  "alavery.     lie  took  the  part  of  the  wretched,  and  was  himself 
i    bloomed  to  wretchedness  as  the  reward  of  his  siTviees  in  the 
r    cause  of  justice  ttn<l  philanthroiiy.     Monarchs  who  can  thus 
I    disown  and  traiDple  down  the  virtuous  who  have  hazarded  life 
i    itseli  in  u))hohiiiii;'  them,  might  employ  a  tew  moments  of  their 
I    lime  in  reflectiii;^  on  the  necessary  tendency  of  their  tyranny  to 
I    alienate  from  them  and  from  their  interests,  in  the  crisis  of  their. 
i    fortunes,  the  virtuous  and  the  intrepid.     Spain  may  be  without 
I    ha  patriots  when  another  invader  may  be  marching  to  its  tlirone: 
I    the  self-dishonoured  occupant  may  then  in  vain  call  for  helpers. 
I        To  the  patriots  and  their  Eni^ish  allies,  this  big^oted   an<l 
Wretched  Sovereign  owes  his  restoration;  but  for  the  excrliona 
I   of  the  former,  he  migiit  to  this  hour  have  been  the  vassal  of  the 
Bao  who  had  cajoled  him,  and  supplied  his  throne  with  another 
possessor.    The  co-o})€fration   of   England   with   the   Spanish 
patriots,  involves   the  honour  of  the  country,  since'  it  but  too 
plainly  appears,  that  the  interest  which  she  professes  to  feel 
in  their  cause,  and  the  assistance  which  she  gave  them,  were 
Hmited   to  objects  apart  from  freedom,    and   which  could  be 
satislied,  though  the  patriots  were  consigned  to  banishment, 
and  doomed  to  ruin  ;  their  acts  abrogated,  and  the  corrupt  and 
despotic  government  which  they  were  determined  to  correot, 
roBlored.    The   English  government  complacently  beheld  the 
cffints  of  Ferdinand  against  the  patriots,  and  assisted  him  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.    They  calmly  looked  on  ■ 
Vfbile  the  most  scandalous  measures  were  pursuing,  and  saw 
the  edifice  of  freedom,  such  as  it  was,  thrown  down,  and  the 
Inquisition  re-established.     No  act  of  this  country  was  inter-  . 

rwd  to  prevent  this  engine  of  despotism  being  again  set  op. 
Ministry  that  had  reached  the  seats  of  office  by  the  avowal 
of  boetility  to  Popery,  that  had  made  the  cry  of  ^  No  Popery* 
rsBOund  through  the  land,  and  that  had  exerted  all  its  aildress 
sad  power  to  excite*  the  popular  enthusiasm  against  Popery, 
beheld,  without  alarm,  the  revival  of  Popery  in  its  very  worst 
forms,  and  without  any  public  expression  of  their  indignation  ; 
without  any  exercise  of  tlieir  influence  where  they  could  have 
procured  it  to  be  respected  ;  the  proper  means  for  tliat  purpose 
o^ng  in  their  own  hands,  its  members  witnessed  the  revival 
of  proscriptions  and  every  kind  of  intolerance  in  the  re-esta-*  ' 
hlisbment  of  the  Inquisition.  Is  Popery  so  great  an  evil  in 
ESugiand,  where  its  institutions  are  comparativel^y  mean,  and 
its  power  circumscribed,  that  their  reiterated  vociferations 
so  heavily  denounced  it,  and  had  they-  no  fears  of  its  con- 
sequences in  another  country  i  They  consented  that  the  blood 
Vol.  IX.  N.  8.  2  P 
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ni  KLii;lainl  shoiiM  flow,  ami  ila  treasure  be  profusely  lavUhed, 
aiirt  lliey  satisfied  tlieinselvea  willi  llie  return  of  iles(»otwm  in 
(lie  person  ol'  t'errlinaml,  a-*  a  compen^iation  lor  every  sacrifice, 
They  never  inaiie  a  stijnildliyri  for  freedom  of  opinion,  or  tin 
abulilion  of  a  tribunal  wbicli  is  marked  by  nil  tliat  is  Aui. 
anil  horrrtl ;  and  the  patriots,  tbc  very  men  whom  tliey  recelwd 
with  aeciamation^,  aud  nbom  they  spirited  to  wnrfure,  titej  ) 
guQbreil  lo  fall  before  the  overtvhelmins;  tide  of  royal  veagwOOf^  i 
iirilated  to  madness  by  the  just  attempts  which  had  been  cnub 
to  impose  bounds  to  the  monarchy.  The  lnf|uisitioii  ia  neff  | 
again  employed  for  the  worst  purposes;  '  its  secret  Ualls  flf  j 
'  torture  have  already  «it<iessed  the  repetition  of  lliuse  sceiW 
'  to  which  they  were  belbre  appropriated,"  and  its  solitary  mP» 
have  received  fresh  victims  of  intolerance ;  and  Kii^land  liu 
connived  at  its  restoration, — Laa  not  Ity  any  public  expression  o( 
its  will,  or  by  any  employment  nf  its  influence,  attempted  H- 
prevent  ils  re-establifhment !  The  influence  of  England 
recenily  been  fell  in  all  directions, — but  in  connexion  wiUi  «1 
objects?  With  objects  of  the  most  obnoxious  kind.  Obje 
with  which  neither  the  i;ond  of  man,  nur  the  glory  of  Ids  Maker 
is  associated,  except  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  a*  He 
makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  prnisc  him.  Despotism  on 
part  of  rulers,  and  slavery  ou  the  part  of  the  people ;  evi 
thing  being  done  for  the  former,  nothing  for  the  latter. 

It   is   impossible,   on  the  present  occasion,  to   overlook 
conduct  of  fciouie  among  us,  whose  pretensions  to  he  considt 
as  the  friends  of  religion  and  the  good  of  man,  are,   to  say 
least,  not  slight ;  who  iippear  tii  acquiesce  in  the  arrans^emenU 
iniulc  and  supported   by  the  political  powers  of  Europe,  in- 
toxicated wilh  tlieir  successes,    and   which  are  charged  with 
B  tendency  and  purpose  to  bring  back  the  darkness  uid  horron 
of   ante -Protestant  limes.     We    have,   in    referring    to   ihw 
persons,  ihe  melancholy  and  distressing  fact  pressed  ugxHi  w, 
that  they  have  been  the  abettors  of  warfare,  and  the  supiiorterf 
of  corrupt  measures  of  jtoHcy.     What  measure  have  they  ever 
proposed  in   favour  of  civil   and  rehglous  liberty,   that  cooM 
I     entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  its  true  friends?    WIto  ba* 
b  beard  their  voices,  in   the  places  where  it  is  most  proper  llui 
^K|)iey  ahould  be  heard,  in  condemnation  of  measures  which  havr 
Vfefilored  intolerant  institutions,  nnd  armed  bigotry  with  power^ 
m  yfe  see  them  alarmed,  and  hear  their  cries  loud  in  uttering 
■  vamplaiots,    and   demanding   to   be  heard    on   behalf   of   tbt 
p  fuflerers   under   African  slavery,   and  when   impediments  are 
*     opposed  to  Medradist  teachers ;   (nnd  most  certainly  wu  applxid 
tueir   interference  in    ail  such  cases ;)    but  who  has  henru  thof 
compbiints  against  those  abominations,  which  beyond  all  otben 
ue  hostile  to  the  pure  profession  of  Chriitianity  ?    Is  benevih 
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lence  snch  a  quality  that  we  can  define  its  nature  and  its  extent 
by  particular  applications  ?  Is  philanthropy  a  feeling  that  is  to 
be  limited  by  local  partialities  ?   Can  wc  approve  ourseWes  to 
God  as  aspiring;  to  the  imitation  of  his  tender  mercies  which 
are  over  all  his  works,  if  we  withhold  our  commiseration  and 
our  aid  from  any  of  our  fellow- creatures  oppressed  and  injured  ? 
Are  we  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  attempts  to  relieve  mankind 
from  one  species  of  slavery  only,  or  is  not  our  philanthropy  to 
extend  to  both  the  natural  and  the  moral  evils  which  afflict  the 
human  race  in  all  their  extent  ?    Are  tlie  sighs  and  groans  of 
Africans  to  obtain  our  hearing  and  to  reach  our  hearts,  that, 
with  all  the  feelings  of  men,  sympathiaiing  with  the  degraded 
laid  wretched,   we    may  hasten    to   their  relief,    and  are   the 
cries  of  a  sufferer  for  conscience-sake,  among  the  chains  and 
terrors  of  impenetrable  dungeons,  and  the  scourges  and  tortures 
of  ecclesiastical  executioners,  to  be  disregarded  by  us  ?     Are  we 
to  be  silent,  and  remain  at  case,  when  the  shrid^s  of  a  fellow- 
mortal^  '  rising  amid  mingling  flames  and  volumes  of  smoke,' 
to  the  very  vaults  of  heaven,  reach  our  ears,  and  on  whom  the 
saddest  and  roost  terrifying  pains  are  inflicted,  because  ignorant 
ftod  bloody-minded    monks   and  friars  kave  been  pleased  to 
brand  him   as  a  heretic?    We   think  that    no  hesitation  can 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  enlightened  and  consisteni  philan- 
thropist, in  pronouncing  the  condition  of  a  country  like  Spain, 
a  country  under  the  power  and    influence  of  ideot  monks, 
bu^oted  and  despotic  priests,    and  crowded  with  institutions 
ofthe  most  demoralizing  nature,  to  be  as  bad  as'  is  the  state 
of  any  nation  upon  earth,  and  as  much  entitled  to  .our  bene* 
volent  regard  as  Africa  itself.    Those  persons  who  attempted 
its  araenchnent  by  measures  of  publio  utility,  were  entitled  to 
the  countenance  of  all  enlightened    men.     Every  benefactor 
and  well-wisher  to  the  human  race,  was  brought  under  obliga- 
tion to  the  Cortes,  imperfect  as  were  some,  and  censurable  as 
might  be  others,  of  their  measures',     l^hey  had  begun  a  good 
work,  which,  under  favourable  auspices,  might  have  proceeded 
hr  towards  the  attainment  of  the  great  and  proper  ends  of  ^ 
soeial  life.    An  increasing  light  might  have  enabled  them  to 
eorrect  their  errors,  and  to  move  steadily  and  surely  towards 
the  objects  of  lejrislative  wisdom  and  probity.    It  was  not  their 
fault  tliat  they  tailed  in  the  projects  of  amendment  which  they 
had  formed.    Their  counsels  were  superseded,  and  their  persons 
incarcerated,  by  the  authority  of  a  despot.     What  claim  can 
they  possess  to  the  solid  reputation  of  the  Christian  and  uni- 
rersai  philanthropist,    who  witnessed  the  extinction  of  thebr 
labours  without  sorrow,  and  permitted  them  to  fall  victims 
to  a  hateful  tyranny,  without  the  expression  of  an  hone8.t  Indig- 
nation, without  the  most  powerful  interposition  of  their  inflnenoef 
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not  only  to  prevent  their  ruin,  hut  to  obtain  for  them  llic  reward* 
due  to  iheir  virtuous  patrioiisui  f  Yet,  so  ihey  fell,  un(>iUMl, 
and  unassisted  by  those  who  should  have  been  foremost  In 
espouse  [heir  cause.  We  shall  ever  put  ourselves  forward  lo 
celelirate  the  true  glories  of  oiircouniry  ;  hut  when  our  eouiitry 
is  dishonoured,  ne  bliall  not  bi;  restrained  from  uttering  out 
complainta. 

Who  does  not  feel  ihe  most  pungent  regret,  that  the  fiim 
apostrophe  of  D.  Puighlanch,  uttered  in  the  pure  e:(ulUtioa 
of  humanity,  on  closing  his  labours  as  the  supposed  prL-curaar 
of  its  triumphs,  should,  throufjh  the  prevalence  of  the  most 
hateful  opposition,  be  at  present  only  a  vain  anltcipation  ! 

'  Ye  cold  anil  desolate  walls  of  those  same  prieona  which  liU^ 
contained  the  ancient  ruther  of  a  family,  the  virtuous  pnett.  In 
distinguislied  man  of  letters;  who,  bent  down  wiih  the  weight  rf 
manacles  and  of  chainB,  were  destined  to  deplore  within  your  gleotn 
EoUtudea  the  absence  of  a  lender  wife  and  children,  the  lost  « 
reputation,  or  ihe  fatality  of  talents;  ye  black  roofs  of  thoge  WU 
dungeons  which  mournfully  echoed  back  the  clanking  of  chnins  sol 
the  cries  of  despair,  unite  now  in  the  universal  gladness;  since,  the 
very  boaona  of  fanaticism  being  torn  asunder,  ye  will  no  longer 
be  used  as  ihe  halls  of  torture,  or  witness  the  dire  outrages  of 
humanity.  Ye  victims  of  this  cruel  tribmial !  ye  venerable  sh  ' 
who  wandering  within  these  sullen  piles  where  your  bodies 
wasted  away,  or  by  public  execution  had  been  reduced  to 
renew  the  remembrance  of  those  lengthened  days,  those 
nights  of  bitterness  and  grief,  and  felicitate  yourselves  on  t 
of  life,  because  it  was  the  end  of  captivity  ;  cast  off  the  feelings  ^ 
melancholy,  and  exult  with  Joy — for  tbe  sighed-for  moment  is  it 
hand  when  the  enemy  of  God  and  of  man,  the  abominable  and 
perverse  Inquisition,  ghall  cease  to  exist,  and  its  outrages  be  avenged. 
Yef,  it  will  disappear  fVom  the  tkce  of  the  earth,  pursued  bv  die 
maledictions  of  heaven,  whose  authority  it  so  sacrilegiously  uturpeili 
and  loaded  with  infamy,  its  name  will  be  an  object  of  liorrot  » 
posterity.'    Vol,  II.  p.  4J58. 

We  shall  not  always  be  mocked  by  the  illusions  of  hope. 
Connected  with  all  the  movements  of  this  sublunary  state,  aai 
directing  its  novel  and  surprising  scenes,  there  is  an  ''' 

greater  than  that  of  man,  on  which  our  confidence 
as  often  as  the  vesalious  disappointments  of  life  arisen 
gladdening  prospects  are  darkened.  Over  that  agency 
highest  of  mankind  have  no  control,  nor  will  their  ibclinat 
be  consulted  by  its  Omnipotent  Possessor,  when  he  shall  pre 
to  execute  his  purposes,  and  by  the  illustrious  displays 
power  and  grace  obtain  for  himself  an  everlasting  name, 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  times  %¥hich  have  been  _ 
over  the  nations  of  the  earth,  lie  has  been  isachin'iif 
aona  of  righteousness  to  political  rulers;  and  havm;      ~ 
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m,  in  the  reverses  of  their  condition,  a  season  of  reflection, 
the  appropriate  duties  of  which  they  might  be  prepared  to 
wer,  ID  their  subsequent  elevation  to  the  thrones  from  vrhioh 
y  bad  been  cast  down,  the  good  and  holy  purposes  of  bis 
t,  has  now,  in  their  prosperity^  furnished  them  the  op- 
tuniCy  of  effecting  the  beneficial  changes  by  which  tae 
ovation  of  the  world  must  be  accomplished.  It  cannot, 
may  assure  ourselves,  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
)reme  Governor,  that  Institutions  of  intolerant  character, 
»osed  to  the  freedom  and  purity  of  religious  worship,  and 
tile  to  human  good,  are  again  set  up.  Nor  is  it  less  evi- 
t  that  they  must  be  destroyed.  If  they  into  whose  hands 
Almighty  has  entrusted  the  means  of  freedom  and  happiness, 
in  the  suitable  employment  of  them,  He  can  again  reduce 
n  to  a  condition  of  the  greatest  humiliation,  and  call  othiers 
ake  a  part  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  counsels  who*  shall  perform 
bis  pleasure.  The  Stuarts,  after  abusing  their  authority^ 
e  compelled  to  submit  to  the  adversities  of  a  fallen  condition ; 
.  having  after  their  restoration  proved  themselves  to  be 
tiout  amendment  from  the  corrections  by  which  they  had 
Q  admonished,  were,  after  the  requisite  period  of  trial, 
in,  and  finally,  discarded.  This  is  an  example  which  rulerd 
uld  not  forget.  It  teaches  aggrieved  and  persecuted  sub* 
8,  and  the  friends  of  mankind,  never  to  despair  of  God^s 
rference  to  correct  the  disorders  of  the  world,  and  to  raise 
oppressed  and  perishing.  The  resources  from  which  he 
bnng  forth  aids  to  support  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
sness,  are  without  number  and  without  limits;  and  the 
ms  by  which  he  can  make  deliverance  arise,  and  which 
can  in  a  moment  adapt  to  their  proper  destination  and 
,  are  various  and  exhaustless.  Though,  therefore,  the  In- 
iition,  under  bigoted  and  arbitrary  patronage,  is  again  set^ 
though  the  Jesuits  have  unfurled  their  banners  and  drawn 
r  weapons,  though  Papal  edicts,  and  ail  the  other  instru- 
its  and  servants  of  despotism,  are  sent  abroad, — we  do  not 
pair.  We  attach  ourselves  to  an  interest  which  can  never 
ish,  and  all  whose  obscurations  are  only  preparatory  to 
final  and  unclouded  splendours.  Our  disappointments  froni 
lan  means  only  serve  to  strengthen  our  expectations  from 
a  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  im  working. 
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Art.  V.  The  Christian's  ManuaU  compiled  from  the  Enchiridion 
Militis  Christiani  of  ErAsiuus,  with  copious  Scripture  Nates»  and  Com- 
ments  on  several  fatal  Errors  in  Religion  ana  Morality.  Prcfiaed 
is  some  Account  of  the  Author,  his  Reception  in  Ettland,  and 
Correspondence.  By  Philip  Wyatt  Crowtner,  Esq.  Londoiw— 
8vo.  pp.  xliv.  2S4.  rrice  8s. 

THE  coinbinaik)n  of  causes  in  ^hich  signal  and  interesting 
events  have  originated,  and  the  variety  in  the  agency  by 
which  tht*y  have  been  carried  forward  to  their  crisis,  it  is  the 
busines'S  of  the  philosophic  historian  to  detail  and  inTeatigate; 
not  only  for  th<;  purpoi^e  of  ascertaining  the  springs  of  humiB 
conduct  in  the  several  actors  who  have  operated  great  cbangrs 
in  tlie  political  and  moral  relations  of  mankind,  but  that  the  por- 
tion of  censure  or  applause  to  which  they  may  be  respectiYely 
entitled,  may  attach  to  their  names,  in  the  estimation  of  those 
for  whose  instruction  nnd  benefit  their  dcetls  may  be  recorded. 
Distinctly  to  point  out  the  share  which  each  individual  mtj 
claim  in  pfomotin^  the  improvement  of  his  species,  that,  wliik 
the  most  eminent  leaders  of  heroic  and  virtuous  enterprise  shall 
occupy  the  station  to  which  their  comluct  entitles  them,  the 
suborcUnate  agents  u)ay  not  be  overlooke<l,  or  tlieir  merit  under- 
rated,  is  a  demand  which  the  writers  of  history  should  endea- 
vour scrupulously  to  satisfy.     Honour  to  whom  honour,  in  the 
requisite  pn^portions  which  may  be  fairly  challenged  as  due  to 
men  wiio^^c  names  posterity  has  taken  under  its  protection  and 
r^wartlini;  care,  for  the  a^ood  they  effected  in  their  life-timei  is 
a  maxim  sanctioned  by  Scripture  and  approved  by  reason.    Now, 
it  may  so  have  happened,  tliat  in  the  page  of  history,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  knowledge  of  our  contc^i|iorarie8,  the, great  and 
primary  a<>;ents  in  important  transactioiiS  may  be  so  distingirishedi 
and  so  ret^arded,  that  others,  worthy  of  no  mean  place  in  the 
cont^mpla'ion  of  the  virtuous,  may  be  reduced  to  such  €oaipan- 
tive  ir.s>ii^irificance  as  may  involve  the  greatest  injustice  to  their 
ineinoiirs.     Many  persons,  it  is  possible,  who  have  exerted  a 
ben^'ticial  influence  on  the  eveiits  of  their  own  times,  the  efleeCef 
which  may  be  interminable,  may  have  been  the  objects  of  grate- 
ful leaieiubrancc  only  to  a  few  of  their  contemporaries.    The 
])rai.sc-worthiness  of  others  may  be  concealed  from  those  nhe 
onl}  wait  for  the  occasion  of  its  beiug  declared  to  tbem  tliBt 
tliey  may  do  it  justice.     In  tiiis  latter  predicament  we  aredis* 
posed  to  ])lace  the  illustrious  name  of  £rasmus  ;  a  Dame  which 
maintains  its  honours  in  the  recollections  of  the  scholar,  bit 
which  is  by  no  means  so  familiar  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
kiUil  as  it  doerves  to  be. 

flow  mueh-soevrr  it  may  be  regretted  that  Erasmus  did  sot 
unite  with  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  cliuse,  justice  exacts  tin 
acknowledgement,  that  to  him  the  Reformation  is  inddited  fbr  a 
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part  of  that  influence  to  which  its  origia  and  progress  roust  be 
ascribed.  If  be  is  not  seen  eombatin^  as  a  feilow-soldier  by 
file  side  of  Luther,  or  aiding  the  cause  which  that  intrepid  leader 
was  uiainttiiniTit^,  by  diroct  co-operation  in  the  literary. part  of 
the  warfare,  he  at  least  facilitated  the  victory  of  the  Reformers, 
l>y  that  severe  exposure  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Ro?nish  Hierar- 
<:hy,  to  which  he  devoted  the  labours  of  his  pen.  The  service 
which  he  periormed  in  first  pxihlxfihing  the  Greek  New  Testa-  ^ 
ment.  and  aiding  the  diffiision  of  Scriptural  knowledge,  should 
not  be  fors5:otten. 

The  "  Enchiridion  MiKtis  Christiani,"  of  which,  with  some 
omissions  and  alterations,  the  present  publication  is  a  translation, 
was  written  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  castle 
of  Tournehoult,  at  the  request  of  a  devout  lady  who  had  solicited 
from  Erasmus  some  treatise  that  raiu^ht  reform  her  husband. 
It  was  revised  and  finished  at  St.  Omer^s  in  1501,  and  was 
>riiited  at  Louvain  in  1502.  A  translation  of  it  was  published 
>y  the  celebrated  William  Tyndate,  during  his  residence  in  the 

•  family  of  Sir  John  Welch,  as  tutor  to  that  gentleman^s  children. 

•  To  the  second  edition  of  the  original,  a  copious  epistle  was  pre- 
fixed by  Erasmus,  addressed  to  Paulus  Volzius,  who  afterwards 
embraced  the  reformed  doctrine.  From  this  preface  Mr.  Crow- 
-ther  has  extracted  some  interesting  passages  in  the  account  of 
the  Author's  life.  The  following  reflections  are  quite  Erasmian. 
Our  readers  may,  if  they  please,  indulge  their  fancy  by  attempt- 
ing to  provide  other  applications  for  them  than  the  one  to  which 

•  4 hey  are  immediately  directed. 

'  We  are  preparing  for  a  war  against  the  Turks,  and  with  whatever 
vxevr  ft  may  have  been  undertaken,  we  should  pray  that  it  may  be  ad« 
vantageous  not  to  a  few,  but  to  all  of  us.  If  we  conquer  them,  by  what 
means  shall  we  convert  them  to  Christianity  ;  for  I  do  not  suppo:$e  we 

'  shall  cut  all  their  throats. 

^  What  will  they  imagine,  when  they  shall  perceive  it  so  difficult 
to  know  how  to  speak  of  Christ .'  just  as  if  you  were  concerned  with 
some  sulky  devil,  whom  you  were  invoking  to  your  destruction  if  you 
used  a  wrong  word  ;  and  not  with  a  most  merciful  Saviour,  who  ex« 
acts  nothing  from  us  beyond  a  pure  and  simple  life.  Tell  me,  I  con- 
jure you,  what  is  to  be  done  if  they  shall  sec  our  manners  no  better 
than  our  doctrine.  If  from  our  tyrannical  nois^e  and  contention  they  . 
shall  discover  our  ambition;  our  avarice  from  our  rapacity;  our  \\i^t 
from  our  adulteries ;  our  cruelty  from  our  oppressions ;  with  wbat 
face  shall  we  recommend  them  the  doctrine  of  Christ  so  directly 
opposite  to  these  thiiv^s,  and  so  widely  removed  from  them  ?  Xhe 

.  most  eilicacious  nioue  of  fighting  with  the  Turks,  would  be  to  exhibit 
in  our  lives  Christian  manners,  to  convince  them  that  we  do  not  covet 

.their  territories  or  gold,  but  only  seek  their  welfare  and  the  glory  of 
Christ  1  This  is  the  true  and  eiiicacious  theology,  which  formerly 
6i»bjccted  to  Christ  tlie  pride  of  philosophy  and  the  sceptre  of  princes. 
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When  wc  act  thus  we  need  never  despair  that  Clirist  will  aautt 
But  it  will  It  Iti  avail  us  to  call  ourselves  Chriiitiana  if  we  il 
thousdnds,  and  enslave  tens  of  ihuu»ands;  il*  we  exterminate  I 
prol'ane,  ur  merely  denounce  anathentaB  against  them,  inotead 
attempting  tu  convert  lliem  from  their  impiety  In  short,  unii 
eucli  are  uur  intentions,  it  is  more  probable  that  we  shdll  d^encn 
iato  IniideUi  than  to  make  the  'I'urks  Chrietiuis.' 

The  "  Eiichii'idion"  is  an  iilusiraiiun  of  the  seiniinent  ill 
life  is  B  warl'are,  it  describes  ihe  enemies  of  the  Christian,  U 
the  manner  in  which  he  aumi  ti^hi  the  "  good  fiKht  ol  f>i 
"  thai  he  may  lay  hold  uu  elernal  life."  It  is  a  valuable  a' 
useful  treaiise,  adapted  lo  promote  the  ed  ill  cur  ion  of  Cli^ 
tians,  and  the  interests  of  practical  relii;ion  ;  qualiticuliuus  i>hi 
entitle  it  to  tiur  recomiiieiitlaiion.  The  Bdiiur  lia 
made  rather  too  free  a  use  of  the  contents  of  his  port-lolio, 
tJie  very  copious  notes  and  ilhistraliuns  wUiuh  he  has  !<ubjuil 
to  the  text  of  his  author.  They  are  however  instructive,  8 
contain  many  iiitere^'ling  anecdotes  of  men  and  thini^ 

In  the  folluwing  refleeliani«  on  the  use  of  Scri|)liire,  the 
we  suppose,  desii^as  to  caution  his  readers  agniusl  the  foni 
reading  ot  ihe  Divine  nurd,  as  a  means  of  tiatisl^in^  tbe  oa 
science,  apart  frum  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  tarn 
culture  of  the  heart  and  life,  without  ailbriiing  coui>teuaD 
lo  the  practice  of  allegorical  and  mystieal  ioterpretation. 

'  PerlmpB  you  confide  in  the  number  of  Paalnis  you  mutter,  a 
think  the  spirit  of  prayer  consists  in  multiplying  wurd« ;  which  i*  t 
error  of  those  that  »tick  to  the  letter,  and  are  so  childish  aa 
overlook  the  spiritual  meaning — Id  reading  the  Holy  Scriptor 
there  is  this  caution  to  be  obiierved,  namely,  that  you  do  not  tt 
them  in  hand  without  the  greatest  purity  of  intention*,  leM  t 
remedy  should,  by  your  fault,  become  worse  than  tbe  diaesae. 
The  Scripture  has  a  style  and  language  which  should  diJigentlr 
considered.  The  divine  wigdoin  stoops  lo  the  level  of  our  capaoiii 
as  a  fond  mother  lisps  to  her  children.  It  tenders  milk  to  oabes 
Christ'l',  strong  meal  tu  the  aduh.  It  condescends  to  our  weakne 
and  we  should  rise  to  its  sublimity.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
always  a  child,  and  idle  to  make  no  proficiency  J.  Now  the  mei 
tating  upon,  and  understanding  of  one  verse.  wNl  profit  more  th 
the  being  able  to  repeat  the  whole  book  of  I'salms,  but  wiibo 
knowing  the  meaning  of  one  woril  It  is  a  very  great  error  that  mt 
men  full  into,  who  think  it  suflicicnt  to  read  or  repent  such  a 
of  Scripture,  the  literal  sense  of  which  they  scarce  understand, 
neglect  to  discover  and  apply  the  spiritual  meaning,  which  la 
great  cause  of  the  decay  ot  Christian  pieiy.  St.  Paul  says,  lAe  A_ 
iiUeth,  bid  the  spirit  gtvel/i  life}.     Again  :    ITe  know  that  the  laa 

•  1  Pet.  ii.2.  t  ICor.iii.  1.2. 

t  Heb,v.l3,H.  lCor.xiT.20.        t  2Coi,iii,6, 
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Snrkual**  And  spiritual  things  must  be  compared  with  epiritualf  • 
ormerly  they  worshipped  on  such  a  mountain j:,  but  now  the  Father 
^f  spirits  must  be  worshipped  *'  in  spirit  and  in  truth§.**'  We  must 
4qait  the  literal  for  the  moral  meaning[|.'   Ch«  II,  pp.  27 — 31. 

.  We  ^eel  pleaaiire  in  rccordiuji:  that  both  Erasmus  and  lus 
Jiresent  Editor  g^ive  their  voice  in  condeoinatioQ  o^'  war.'  From 
€be  annotalionn  of  the  latter  we  quote  an  anecdote  of  one  of 
ttose  vain-glorious  persons  ivhom  millions  of^  murders  make 
li^roes. 

'  *  William  the  Conqueror  was  extremely  alarmed  on  his  death  bed, 
fueid  entreated  the  clergy  to  intercede  for  mercy,  exclaiming,  ^*  Being 
laden  with  many  and  grievous  sins,  (O  Christi  I  tremble ;  and  beinff 
aeady  to  be  taken  (by  and  by)  u!)to  the  terrible  examination  of  God, 
S  am  ignorant  what  I  should  du :  for  I  have  been  broudit  up  in  feats 
4yf  arms  even  from  my  childhood,  I  am  greatly  polluted  with  effusion 
of  much  blood ;  I  can  by  no  means  number  the  evils  which  I  have 
done  for  this  sixty-four  years,  wherein  I  have  lived  in  this  troublesome 
life,  for  the  which  I  am  now  constrained  without  stay,  to  render  an 
account  to  the  just  judge/' ' 

—-Hands  red  with  iiuman  blo^d,  and  the  *  terrible  examination 
*  of  Gi)d  !' 

*  Oh  that  all  possessed  of  power  would  reflect  upon  the  desolation 
and  misery  their  mad  ambition  causes,  and  the  solemn  account  they 
must  render  to  God.  Let  them  descend  from  their  gilded  thrones, 
and  view  the  horrors  of  the  ensanguined  field;  the  agonies  of  the 
expiring  victims  to  their  vain-glory ;  the  lacerated  limbs,  the  widow's 
tbars,  the  aged  parent  bereft  of  the  only  prop  of  declining  years, 
the  tender  relation  or  friend  weeping  over  the  mangled  corpse,  and 
bear  the  orphan *s  cries !  But  I  must  restrain  these  feelings.  What  is 
history  but  a  tragedy  ?   How  few  benefactors  appear  on  the  stage ! 

^  If  rulers^  deaf  to  the  weeping  voice  of  injured  humanity,  and 
dazzled  by  false  glory,  resolve  to  pursue  their  blood-stained  career, 
will  not  self  interest  check  them?  for  let  them  turn  over  the  page  of 
history,  trace  the  decline  of  empires,  and  weigh  the  prophetic  words; 
yet  wnat  occasion  to  consult  antiquity  ?  The  receht  events  in  France 
•re  sufficisnt  to  demonstrate  the  fatal  policy  of  ambition. 

*  Oppressed  liberty,  like  an  elastic  power  freed  from  confinement, 
forcibly  rebounds  and  knocks  ambition  and  tyranny  from  their  seiit.' 
Notes t  pp.  16,  17. 

^'  Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye  kings:  be  iDstructed,  ye 
"  judges  of  the  earth." 

By  the  freedom  of  his  spirit  and  the  poignancy  of  his  wit, 
Erasmus  gave  mortal  offence  to  the  supporters  of  the  Romisli 
Church,  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  its  gross  supcf- 
stitions  and  corrupt  practices.     The  manner  in  which  he  could 


♦  1  Rom.  vii.  14.  ft  Cor.  ii.  13.  J  1  John,  iv.  20. 
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sRsail  these,  may  be  estimated  from  the  extract  srbich  follm 
A  Protestant  could  not  have  more  keenlv  or  more  fmdii 
directed  bis  arguments  against  the  errors  which  it  exposes. 

<  Some  Homanists  worship  certain  dfeceased  religious  men  mj 
call  saints  with  particular  ceremonies.  -  One  daily  pays  his  mpett 
to  Christopher ;  with  what  yiew  >  why  because  he  is  persuadedt  llit 
lie  shall  not  die  a  violent  death  on  that  day.  Another  pn»Mi||r^ 
himself  before  one  Roch ;  why  ?  because  he  believes  he  can  Mi||b1 
away  the  plague.    A   third  mutters  a  few  prayers  to  Geor|ev|ii 


Baroara,  that  he  may  net  full  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Xftu  pBllu- 
keeps  a  fast  to  Apollonia,  to  prevent  the  tooth-ache.  That  goeilik 
visit  Job's  imnges>  to  cure  himself  of  a  cutaneous  disease-  SomIi^ 
dedicate  a  portion  of  their  gains  to  the  poor,  that  their  ship  nil^ 
cargo  may  not  be  cast  away.    Others  bum  a  taper  in  honour  ifr 


serfNii 

which^  as  it  terminates  in  bodily  pains  or  pleasures,  without  the  tal^ 
connexion  with  Christ,  is  so  far  from  bemg  Christian,  that  itiithllk! 
same  superstition  with  theirs,  who  ofiered  a  tithe  of  their  MKbn 
Herruiep,  in  hopes  of  growing  rich  ;  a  cock  to  .^Bsculapius,  thitthqr 
might  recover  from  a  disease ;  a  bull  to  Neptune,  to  obtain  a  Inpff 
voyage.  The  names  are  altered,  but  men's  intentions  are  the  iws 
I  pity  their  blindness  and  infirmity,  and  would  shew  themamm 
excellent  toai/*.  They  had  much  better  pray  that  their  love  of  virtsib 
and  hatred  of  vice,  may  be  increased,  and  let  them  leave  it  to  Gel 
whether  they  sliall  live  or  die,  and  say  with  St.  Paid,  **  Wketikrw 
livcy  toe  live  unto  the  Lord;  'and  icfiether  toe  die,  toe  die  mrieUe 
Lord\.**  Agaihst  this  it  will  be  urged  by  certain  devoted,  viw 
think  ''  gain  is  godlinessj:,"  and  **  who  serve  not  the  Lord  Joet 
Christ  hilt  their  own  belfy^^**  dare  you  then  decry  the  honour  pvd  If 
the  saints,  in  whom  God  himself  is  honoured  >  In  answer,  I  oechRi 
I  do  condemn  such  gross  superstitions  and  idolatry,  originatiiig  fis* 
the  worldly  vicu-s  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  contraiy  to  tne 
Christianity."  p.  95,  &c» 
- .  ■  ■  -      -       - 

Art.  VI.     Rcligio  Clenci^  a  Churchman's  Epistle.  8vo.  pp»  36.  1818. 

THIS  poetical  confession  of  faith  has  yery  much  of  the  ap* 
pearance  of  an  'advertisement  for  a  goo<i  living^.  It  seemi 
to  proceed  from  some  University  prize  poet,  who  having  suc- 
ceeded in  carryins^  off  the  Seatonian  wreath,  is  disposied  to  tura 
his  talents  to  still  hetter  account  than  the  acquisition  of  empty 
praise,  and  with  the  prescience  which  poets  lay  claim  to,  adopts 
this  as  the  most  likely  road  to  preferment.  '  He  has  thouglit  it 
^  his  duty  (he  says)  to  express  tirmly,  thougli  he  kopee  not  un- 
<  ch^rituhiy,  his  opinion  of  the  perils  to  which  the  i£jitablisbed 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  SI.     f  Rom.  xiv.  8.    :(  1  Tim.  vi«  5.     §  Rom.  xti.  8> 
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Hrch  is  exposed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  modern  Puip- 
•oi/  To  ^hicb  table  of  duties— duties  to  God,  or  duties 
B,  this  is  to  be  referred,  it  is  liard  to  determine :  we  suspect 
uty  our  satirist  speaks  of,  must  rather  be  of  that  inter- 
Lie  and  ambiguous  kiud  whieh  we  sometimies  hear  spoken 

duty  to  one's  self;  or  it  is  sl  professional  duty,  it  being  a 
)f  tile  religion  of  this  Clerky  and,  judging  from  tlie  present 
rinuiice,  it  makes  up  no  small  part  of  his  religion,  to  ridicule 
idlumniate  those  whom  he  deems  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
fVuthor  has  apparently  received  a  commandment  still  newer 
that  which  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  gave  his  dis- 
$  as  a  new  commandment ;  the  '  loving  one  another*  which 
^rd  enjoined,  would  seem  in  his  view  by  no  means  to  forbid 
rdial  hating  of  the  Methodists.     Probably  he  is  an  admirer 
Ir. Jolmson,  who  said,  he  loved  a  good  hater:   we  roust, 
;ver,   rogrot  that  he  could  find  no  object  of  satire  more 
hy  of  Hurnisliing  the  exemplification  of  bis  ideas  of  clerical 
;ion,  than   the  Bible   Society,   and  evangelical  preachers, 
ryden,  of  whose  religlo  laid  this  aspires  to  be  an  imitation, 
it  be  excused  his  abuse  of  the  Nonconformists :  it  was  in 
acttr,  and  '  the  mildness  of  the  writer*  corresponded,  as  he 

us,  ^  to  the  mercy  of  the  government.'  A  man  who,  in 
net^s  phrase,  ^  from  having  no  religion,*  came  *  to  choose 
e  of  the  worst,' — a  papist  in  creed  and  a  libertine  in  morals, — 
d  not  but  view  the  puritan  Protestants  of  his  day,  Withoon- 
mt  detestation.  But  our  Author,  whose  private  character  is^ 
would  still  hope,  as  much  better  than  that  of  Dryden,  as  his 
nts  are  inferior,  has  been  betrayed  by  his  admiration  of  a 
gerous  model,  into  a  tone  of  infidel  ribaldry  which  nothing  in 
fden  can  well  surpass.  If  this  be  religion,  what^  it  may  well 
i^kcd,  is  irreligion  ? 

<  Within  some  tavern,  whose  presidinff  dame 
Their  worships  license  to  a  year's  good  mme, 
Where  two  sni'ill  chambers  into  one  ppmblne) 
Reeking  with  smoke,  and  fumes  of  yester  wine,-^ 
Or  where  at  each  assize  the  sessions-hall 
Gladdens  the  county  with  itd  law  and  ball. 
Where  wretches  hear  at  morn  their  gibbet  doom. 

And  nyiuphs  at  night  are  waltzing  round  the  room; 

Here,  in  full  cry  together  blatant,  run 

A  deep- mouth 'd  pack  of  every  creed  or  none* 

The  motley  oftspring  of  a  common  sire, 

Baptists,  and  Arians,  and  Seceders  dire; 

Fierce  Independents,  whose  ambition  crost, 

Like  Satan*s  hates  the  kingdom  it  has  lost; 

Churchmen  who  feign  would  work  their  church's  fall, 

And  those  who  never  bow'd  to  church  at  all ; 

iSure  of  their  [own]  salvation,  such  as  labour 

With  most  officious  pains  to  save  their  neighbour} 
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The  hollow  friend,  and  unsuspected  foe. 
And  all  who  dare  not  what  they  would  be,  shoir* 
Here  cold  Socinus,  with  his  cunning  turns. 
Swindling  salvation  from  the  God  he  spurns ; 
There  Calvin,  haughty  with  predestined  stride. 
And  sullen  grin  ot  self-elected  pride; 
And  last,  regardless  be  they  right  or  wrong. 
The  fools  who  always  multiply  a  throne. 
Around  on  cushion  forms  the  movers  sit. 
While  barer  benches  stimulate  the  pit ; 
And  rang'd  alofl,  in  rich  and  beauteous  store. 
Bright  eyes  rain  influence  on  the  crowded  floor ; 
Well  knows  the  Saint  how  female  arts  prevail- 
Without  the  ladies.  Heaven  itself  must  &il ! 

*  Now  lift  the  curtain — nothing  need  be  chang'd 
The  strings  are  fastcn'd,  and  the  puppets  rang'a ; 
Plann'd  arc  the  bows,  the  pauses,  and  the  starts. 
And  cast  the  characters,  and  conn'd  the  parts. 
First,  like  the  Prologue  of  some  Attic  scene. 
Rises  the  chairman,  slow  and  grave  of  mien ; 
Content  the  plot  and  persons  to  unfold. 
And  bid  them  see — what  soon  they  shall  behold. 
Next,  strong  in  limbs,  and  brawny-knit  of  frame. 
Some  stuttering  German^  with  a  souading  name. 
Humbles,  and  vomits  hia  unmeaning  notie, 
A  wordy  flood  which  stru^^gles  in  his  throat ; 
A  sea  of  consonants  in  rugged  trim. 
Where  vowels,  thinly  scattered,  sink  or  swim. 
He  tells,  what  ^race  the  Gentiles  shall  imbibe. 
If  they  and  theirs  but  largely  will  subscribe: 
How,  through  their  bounty,  missions  have  been  aent 
To  all  remoter  villages  in  Kent ; 
And  in  the  next  report  he  hopes  to  state, 
Whitechapel's  self  is  made  regenerate!'  pp.  14-*17» 

'  Each  has  his  portion  ere  the  scene  be  cloe*d. 
And  Peter  seconds  that  which  Paul  proposed  ^ 
One  puts  the  question,  others  grant  assent. 
This  nsmes  a  patron,  that  a  president ; 
One  hands  the  poor-man's  penny  box  around. 
One  chuckles  o'er  a  more  substantial  pound; 
This  votes  their  holy  homage  to  the  fair. 
This  thanks  the  landlord,  that  approves  the  chehr; 
The  many  shout  Hosanna  to  the  cause. 
And  swell  the  Christian  clamour  of  applavbe*  I  p.  18. 

This  is  followed  by  a  death-bed  scene,  in  which  thi| 
Clerk  draws  a  picture  of  the  supposed  efl^ts  which  the  »< 
of  ^  some  fierce  and  gloomy  zealot'  have  bad  on  theaundof]! 
dying  pauper.    If  the  fiction  lias  no  counter-jmrt  in  raJftjfi ' 
does  the  more  credit  to  the  Autbor^s  imaginaiioii,  who  ouiMlii 
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pected  to  frequent  the  death-beds  of  the  poor  for  the  purpose 
collectingc  materials  for  satire !  !$hould  he  ever,  in  the  course 
his  parish  duties,  be  called  to  witness  such  a  scene,  we  are 
•aid  his  theology  would  be  of  as  little  service  as  his  vrit,  and 
it  this  exquisite  censor  would  prove  a  "  miserable  comforter.'* 
Our  Author,  in  conclusion,  sketches  out  the  romantic  picture 
lich  his  boyish  fancy  formed  of  the  lot  of  the  country  rector. 
.  is  a  vision  worthy  of  boyhood  :  the  civil  squire  who 

<  Half  of  my  dues  without  a  curse  could  spare, 
Nor  stormed  if  now  and  then  I  killM  a  hare  ;* 

The  ready  flock, 

*  Who  liked  their  parson  better  than  the  next. 
And  not  too  often  carried  home  my  text;* 

ifficiently  indicate  the  sort  of  life  this  Clerk  woald^ike  to  lead, 
in  a  smiling  country,'  with  a  good  glebe,  and  not  too  much 
ity.  The  wish  is  natural  enough,  and  the  country  abounds 
itb  men  of  this  negative  character.  This  is  their  record,  drawn 
r  our  poet  himself. 

*  *'  Sober,  not  austere, 
'^  A  churchman,  honest  to  his  Church,  lies  here : 
**  Content  to  tread  where  wiser  feet  had  trod, 
'*  He  lovM  establish^  modes  of  serving  God, 
**  Preach'd  from  a  pulpit  rather  than  a  tub, 
**  And  gave  no  guinea  to  a  Bible  Club.''  '   p.  26. 

We  will  add  only  two  lines  fix>m  a  contemporary  poet,  who 
ems  to  have  exactly  appreciated  such  reverend  sentimentalists 
I  our  Author  : 

^  Like  him,  how  many  !  could  we  make  the  search, 
*  Who,  while  they  hate  the  Gospel,  love  the  Church  P 
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rt.  Vn.  Christian  Records ;  or  a  short  afdd  plain  History  of  the 
Christian  Church :  containing  an  Account  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Sufferings  of  Martyrs,  the  Pregrctos  of  the  Gospel  in 
different  Ages,  the  Kiae  of  the  RefbrmaCi^Mk,  &c«  &o«  18mo.  pp.  S54. 
Price  3s.  1816.  ,  .     . 

PHIS  comprehensive  little  work  is  intended  for  the  ose  ^f 
^  such  persons  as  have  neither  time  to  read,  nor  %ptBt^  niotiej 
purchase  the  volumes  of  our  ecolesiastioal  historinns;  and 
e  Author  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  the  goodness  of  his 
■sign,  and  for  the  labour  which  he  has  employed  in  condeos- 
g  the  materials  with  which  his  reading  has  supplied- him,  on 
e  several  topics  ^included  in  the  cheap  publication  before  as, 
bugfa  we  cannot  applaud  its  execution.  The  service  vrbich 
\  has  performed,  might  have  been  acceptable  to  as,  if  be  had 
led  more  discrimination  in  the  compilation  of  its  cMMitentB. 
[any  particulars  have  occurred  to  us  in  our  perusal  of  the 
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buuk,  nliicli  do  not  con'L>»i>oiiij  to  the  stdtcment  in  the  I'fd 
tliat  *  llie  work  coiisiHts  of  plain  facta.''  liicideDbt  are 
downjoccuslonully,  as  Irue,  which  arc  destitute  oi'tlie  auihea^ 
requisite  to  invest  lliem  »ilh  the  character  of  'Jactt.'^ 
this  liiiul  ure  tlic  tollowin^  :  '  lie  (Petei'J  nas  bishop  al'  A 

*  nine  years.'  p  4.  *  St.  Mark  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,'  _ 
'  St.  Luke  was  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  one  of  the  sevent; 

*  ciples.'  p.  10.  The  Apostle  John's  being  put  into  a  ciu 
of  boilin;^  oil,  p.  8.  Tlie  story  of  tiie  Thundering  Legion,  (| 
Of  the  Thtiban  Legion,  p.  60.  cum  multis  aliit.  We  are  in 
surprised  at  the  fai'illty  witli  which  tiie  Author  puts  dow 
matters  of  nnquestiontible  certainty,  points  the  most  doiil 
and  circumstances  the  most  improbable.  Soma  writers  i 
to  be  afraid  of  believing  too  mucli  :  the  fear  of  the  present  it 
seems  to  be  that  of  believiug  too  little.  On  some  lopiei. 
statements  are  adapted  to  mislead  the  reader;  u  whoi 
aflirms  of  the  primitive  Cbristiiius,  that  they  used  furn 
{)rayer,  or  liturgies  In  llicir  public  worship,  p.  77.  Tbeal 
Godfathers  and  Godniollicrs  in  (he  baptisin  of  infants,  f 
The  observance  of  Kesiivals,  ]>.  75.  &c.  Tlr«se  were  prao 
ivhich  to  the '  primitive  Christians,*  in  the  only  proper  accepCi 
of  the  terms,  were  unknown.  A  Urge  proportion  of  the  (* 
of  this  work,  is  occupied  with  <letails  of  persecutions  ;  uidt 
we  apprehend,  the  prejudices  of  the  Author  are  discovered, 
is  truly  copious  in  his  narrative  of  fbe  sutTerings  inflicted  oa 
Frotestunis  in  the  reign  of  the  'bloody  queen  Mary;'  b 
carefully  conceals  the  cruellies  of  the  Reformers  of  the  En. 
Protestant  Church:  Crunmer,  as  well  as  Bcnuer,  imbrued 
hands  in  the  blood  of  religious  Professors.  The  atrocitiei 
the  High  Commission  Court  and  Star  Ohumber  under  Eliub 
James  1.  and  Charles  I.  are  passed  over.  Of  the  iufim 
measures  pursued  by  the  profligate  Charles  IL  and  his  still  H 
abandoned  Ministers,  towards  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotlaod, 
have  only  the  following  account :  p.  303. 

'  Dr.  Leighton,  archbishap  of  Glaagow,  a  very  meek,  learned,! 
pious  man,  whose  works  are  read  with  great  delight  bv  tboee  wti  ~ 
iJie  spirit  of  devotion,  was  sent  bj  King  Charles  II.  to  try  to 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England.' 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  manner  in  which  tbin. 
Tolume  is  com|>o9ed,  the  way  by  which  errors  and  doi 
-Btoriea  have  takes  tboir  place  in  ecclesiastical  histories ;  i 
.adds  one  more  to  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  c« 
truth  has  failed  of  receiving  efficient  support  from  the  basU' 
mistaken  judgement  of  an  author.  There  is  much  that  war 
cordially  approve  in  the  present  work,  but  as  a  '"hole  we  it 
no  iDVBUs  prepared  to  give  it  oui  rtiCcouuueiHUti  a. 
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tt.VIII,  An  Amiver  U  a  Sermon  preached ^  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon, 
•'M.A.  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Catha- 
^e  Cree,  Leadenhall  Street,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  Dec.  SK 
'^817;  relative  to  a  Question  between  Jews  and  Christians*  By 
^Benjamin  Abrahams,  an  Israelite.  8vo«  pp.  22. 

fi  cannot  perceive  that  this  answer  possesses  very  high 
claims  to  our  consideration  in  point  of  argument,  though 
are  bound  to  mention  with  general  commendation  the  re- 
ful  and  temperate  language  in  which  it  is  drawn  up.  Its 
ttiiiig  object  appears  to  be  to  dissuade  the  patrons  of  the 
%jondon  Society  lor  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,^* 
kim  the  prosecution  oi  their  purpose.  The  Author  admonislies 
^m  to  drop  the  notion  of  converting  Jews:  ^  No  human  power 
^  earth  can  do  it< — God  will  not  have  it.'  In  this  assertion 
U  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Abrahams ;  we  expect  the  conversion 
r  the  house  of  Israel,  as  an  event  within  the  purposes  of  God, 
laagh  we  are  entirely  of  his  opinion  that  no  human  being  can 
^mplish  it.  With  tlie  London  Society  we  have  no  coir* 
Ulfon ;  and  though  we  would  not  have  its  conductors  ^  drop 
llie  notion  of  converting  Je\vs,^  we  most  devoutly  wish  them  a 
Bjger  share  of  wisdom  than,  judging  from  some  parts  of  their 
Bn  and  proceedings,  they  seem  to  possess. 
I^r.  Abrahams  represents  Mr.  Simeon  as  being  but  very  im« 
lp^fectly  acquainted  with  the  ^  holy  law  :*  unfortunately,  his  own 

towledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  exposed  to  our  suspicion,  from 
l!  strange  manner  in  which  he  cites  the  prophetical  writings, 
^en  he  quotes  Isa.  i.  11.    ^^  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude 
of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord ;  I  am  full  of  the 
burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I 
delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  laiobs,  or  of  be- 
jfoats,*^ — in  proof  that  sius  were  forgiven  without  sacrifioe 
M  blood ; — when  he  refers  to  Isa.  i.  18.  in  support   of  the 
tee  assertion,  he  overlooks  the   connexion  and  mistakes  the 
k|;M)rt  of  those  passages.    The  same  remark  applies  to  bis 
iiotations  from  the  40th  and  50th  Psalms.    We  would  re- 
temend  to  Mr.  Abrahams  the  investigation  of  the  question, 
12,  Whether  the  acknowledgement  of  Jesos  as  the  Mes- 
hhf   and    the  reception    of   the    Christian    doctrine,    would 
feyiose  upon  an   Israelite,  as  of  indispensable  obligatien,  the 
^Mtion  of  the  law  of  circumcision,  and  the  profanation  of  the 
fe^ly  sabbath.'      On  the  whole  subjeet  of  Christianity  we  would 
^some  to  invite  the  Author's  most  serious  attention  to  its  evi- 
nces and  its  objects ;  and  in  taking  leave  of  him,  would  jost 
t^lgest  for  his  consideration,  that  as  the  variety  of  sects  among 
^  Jews  furnishes  no  real  grounds  for  impeaching  the  truth  <^ 
^  Mosiac  legislation,  so  the  diversities  of  Cbnstian  pro£M8t9a 
^  21)  furnish  no  solid  objections  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
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Art.  IX.  A  Sermon,  Preached  Ht  t!ie  Opening  of  (be  Roman 
llioli  0!'  p  I  of  St.  Peter,  at  CobriJge,  in  the  Siaffordshiro  ' 
terie^,  on  Sunday,  April  20,  1H17.  By  the  Rev  Robert  B 
moiitl,  of  Caverewall  Catllt;.  Svo  pp  io, 

THE  text  oftliiBHtngiilflrsprnion,  is  Oen.  xxvi'ii-  27.  '*  'H 
"  no  other  but  the  house  of  God,  anil  the  gate  of  beaven 
fponi  Vf  liicti  the  prenclier  proposoa  to  explain  '  what  |»arti 

*  consliluics  a  uhri!>tian  church  "  the  honsi!  of  God,  and  the 
*'  of  heaven  ;"  and  this  character  he  informs  us,  it  dorivesl 
the  worship  of  '  Sacrifice'  performed  nilhiu  its  wftlts. 

Though  Mr.  Uichmunil  assures  us  that  it  is  neither  tbt 

of  the  buildinfr,  nor  its  decorations,  nhich  make  it  ttte  hoO) 

,  God,  he  appears  by  no  means  indifferenl  to  the  beauty  andil 

nificence  of  '  cathedrals  and  other  churches.'     VVbcn  Im  A 

fore  remarkd,  that  '  The  riches  of  tbe  earth  have  been  exhl 

*  ed,   in  order  tu  render  these  edifices  more  splendid,  audi 
'  worthy  of  the   Supreme  Beini;,'  he  furnishes  U9  with  M 
thiDg  very  much  in  the  shape  of  a  contradiction, 
allowed  his  pen  this  liberty,  he  would  have  done  well 

*  recollected  that  "  God  dwellelb  not  in  temples  inade  with  ' 
and    that  the    "  Godhead  is  nut  like  unto  gold,  or   BtlTCr, 
*'  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device." 

According  to  Mr.  Richmond,  it  is  the  worship  of  sf 
tbe  sacrifice  of  Jous  Christ  himself  upon  tbe  cross, 

'  imong  Roman  Cathohcs,  which  gives  dignity  to  * 
Church,  and  essentially  forms  it  into  tbe  house  of  God- 
assures  his  brethren  (hat_they  can  never  cond net  themMf 
with  the  reverence  due  tn  God's  house,  unless  thpy  well  aiA 
Stand  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  oSwred  witUs 
walls.  To  correct  their  errors  or  prevent  their  mistakM, 
therefore  proceeds  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  Mass  asd ' 

1  tenet  of  Trunsubstantialion  ;  and  iu  this  service  be  coiidiietaU 
self  as  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  bm  V 
lounded    its  institutions   on    the    maxim,  that    ignoraiKa 

I  the  mother  of  devotion.     Tbe  principal  proof  of  tbe  realp 

I  trace  is,  Because  sucb  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Cbun 
So  tbe  Author  assures  us  ;  and  so  complete,  in  his  view,  )>  I 

'   method  of  arriving  at  thetruib,  that  he  cannot  forbear  exdd 

I  log — '  Oh  !  what  a  satisi'aclion  it  is  to  know  that  we  are  six 
'professing  the  truth,  if    we  are  careful   to  follow  the  ifil 

*  tions  of  the  Catholic  Church.'  What  a  felicity  it  must 
t»  follow,  with  biiodecl  eyes  mid  darkened  minds,  tlie  gid 
provided  by  wicked  Popes  and  Cardinals,  and  (lacked  ooM 

■  of  lazy  and   luxurious  or  wrangling  prelates  I     Mr.  RtdW 

'laprobably  an  intelligent  man  ;  but  the  deh   '  nd  mumtM 

,  af  tha  *  Uatholk  Cliutch,'  must  be  kept  op,  i     ,  lia  IsbanK 
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Im  (iatlse  10  a  manner  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
Amrk  a^^es. 

The  ReT.  Robert  Richmond  assured  his  hearers,  and  now  assures 
ris  readers,  that  when  Christ  said,  ^  Thu  is  my  body^^  he  really 
md  truly  meant  that  the  bread  which  he  held  in  his  hands  in  the 
Jriesence  of  his  disciples,  was  really  and  truly  11!$  own  flesh  and 
Boody  his  proper  and  substantial  body.  So,  when  Jesus  said^ 
^  lam  the  viiiey  it  is,  accordinii^  to  Mr  Richmond's  method 
^  ioterpretins;^  scripture,  to  be  clearly  and  in<tefinitely  under* 
Rood  that  Christ  was  a  vine  plant,  from  which  branches  pro- 
jjBeded,  and  which  was  bearing  leaves  and  grapes  :  that  when 
jl^  said,  '  /  am  ihe  doovy  he  was  literally  and  truly  a  door 
lied  for  passage  from  place  to  pluce.  When  Jeremiah  says, 
[iTfcy  wordi  were  found  of  me  and  I  did  eat  ihem^  it  iS)  how- 
ver  difficult  it  may  he,  to  be  understood  tliat  he  employed  his 
Mtb\ipon  words,  precisely  as  he  would  upon. bread  or  any 
Snd  of  vegetable  or  animal  food  !     Very  probably  these  absur- 

Eties  had  all  been  estal)lis!ied  ilos^mos  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
I  18  transubstantiation,  could  i hey  have  been  ma  ie  a*;  subser- 
lent  to  tiie  ends  of  lu«$tful  auibiiion  and  temporal  dominion. 
Ve  pity  Mr.  Richmond  and  the  deluded  disciples  of  those . 
itto  boast  that  they  are  apostles,  but  are  not.  Religion  can 
•▼er  be  a  reasonable  service,  where  it  is  not  a  worship  offered 
ff  an  enlightened  faith. 

"The  contributors  to  the  erection  of  St.  Peter*s  Chapel  at 
Abridge,  cannot  complain  of  misapplyiog  their  money  and  la- 
piirsyiiit  be  true,  ^s  Mr  Ki/chmond  aii^serts  it  is,  that  Qod  wil^ 
ijf  their  *  .assisting  in  the  completion  of  a  \York  which  tenets 
.§Q  much  to  his  honour,  and  to  the  sa|vi^tipn  of  souls,*  bestoiifr 

Sn  tfi^  '  ^n  i|i)iuei)se  reward,  ^i^d  an  additional  iojpxease  of 
^iF^enly  glory  !'  l^his,  all  this,  it  seems,  in  adr^'itiun  to  i^a 
tiwdred-fold'  in  this  Hie,  is  promised. by  the  Father  of  Mer- 
tea,  to  the  benelEactors  of  St  Peter^s  Chapel,  Cobridge,  for 
|0ir  ^  contributions  upon  the  present  occasion.*'  We  know  no- 
Ihg  of  such  promises:  perhaps  this  may  be  oiie  of  the  pointy 
^ich  18  i^roved  principally  by  its  being  a  doctrine  of  tlia 
llnpish  Catholic  Church,  which  can  accommodate  its  doctrines 
1^  discipline  to  every  purpose. 
^i^—      .11  ■  ■      .      »         ■  ■■  ■ ■  ■■■  M    ..II  — — ii>^ 

»•  X    Anecdotes  of  Ihe  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  xtfLandaff* 

(Concluded  from  page  236^ . 

MIB  Regency  Question,  which  excited  in  the  year  ]7^8  9p 
'  ejitriiordinary  a  commotion  in  political  parties,  and  gave 
le  to  so  splendid  a  conflict  of  talent  between  their  reApeotiye 
(ders,  was  an  occai^on  which  imperatiTi^y  wuniijWfid  -Hiifi 
Vol.  IX.N.S.  2  a 
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I  Qisliop  lo  hi»  parlUmuiitary  dulies,  and  alTortled  him  a  fit  op- 

I  [Kirlnnity  for  tlie  munly  nssei-l'ion  of  his  constitutional  pfincipla. 

I  Mr.  l'"t>x  liad  uiiiiiilaiiii'tl,  in  tUe  debate  which  aroai'  on  the  m^lioo 

I  to  a|i|ioint  acoininiitee  to  search  tlie  JournaU  fur  iirecedcnN, 

I  that '  ivhcn  the  sovereign  from  any  causes  beconufs  incapaUe,* 

I  '  exercisin"  his  functions,  the  lieir  ap[iaient  hasan  iiidisi»utaU« 

I  '  claim  to  tlie  exercise  of  the  executive  jiower,  aHhoiif.'h  thelM 

M  '  Houses  of  Parliament  were  alone  conjiiMcnt  to  pronounce  wh«a 

L  '  be  ouftht  to  take  poesession  of  the  riRhl.'      jMr.  l*itl,  in  replj, 

^L  dctlared  this  doctrine  tu  he  little  less  than  treason  to  (lie  cobw*. 

^1  tution,  and  suid  '  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  to 

^V  *  assume  the  regency  than  any  other  man  in  tlie  kingdom  had/ 

^T  These  opposite  seniiiuenls  were  supported  hy  the  partisaus  of 

■  each  side  with  ?reat  heat  and  ciuiinosity.      When  the  businw 
I  was  ao  far  advanced  that  a  Bill  nas  broiij^Iit  in  for  appqjiiting 

■  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent,  '  with  cerUin  Umitallone  in  tbe 
I  '  exercise  of  his  powers,'  the  Bishop  came  up  to  London  for  the 
I  purpose  of  delivering  ihe  Speech  which  he  has  carefully  pf«- 
K  BerTed,  avowing  himself  to  be  desirous,  from  his  confidenoe  thai 
^^^^■^  tbe  principles  maintained  iu  it  are  perfectly  eonetitutional,  U 
^^^^■'jiive  it '  this  chance  of  going  down  to  posUrity-'  It  is  of  con- 
^^^^H  ndertdile  length,  extending  to  twenty  pages,  and  bears  alltlic 
^^^^^ft  tnarks  of  bis  ckar  and  vigorous  manner  of  thinking. 
^^^^^^T  '  I  begin,  my  Lords,  with  advancing  a  proposition  which  will  be 
^^^^^^r  Senicd  by  none  ;  the  proposition  is  this,— 'that  the  monarchical  power 


ft  truat  cummltted  by  tbe  community  at  large  to  one  individual: 
exercifctl  by  blni  in  obedience  to  the  law  cf  the  land,  and  ii 


of  a  King  of  Great  Britain  is  not  an  arbitrary,  but  a  fiduciary  aower; 

lal.iobe 

jy  him  in  obedience  to  the  law  ct  the  land,  and  in  certain 

cases  Bccording  to  liia  onn  discretion,  but  in  subsei viency  to  the  nub- 
lie  good.  This  proposition  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  principle! 
of  our  constitution,  and  of  everv  free  constitution  id  the  world.  [It* 
truth  cannot  be  questioned,  and,  its  truth  being  admitted,  it  wmu  to 
follow  as  a  legitimuie  confiequence,  That  whenever  the  individual  to 
whom  the  community  has  committed  the  truEt,  shall  becaioe  incapa- 
ble of  executing  it,  the  trust  itself  ought  to  revert  to  the  cotsmuaUy 
at  large,  to  be  by  them  delegated, pro  temptfre,  tu  some  other  perwn, 
for  tbe  same  common  end,  the  promotion  of  the  common  wclurc.  It 
might  otherwise  happen  that  one  man's  misfortune  might  become  tbe 
occasion  of  all  men's  ruin.  But  if,  during  the  present  incapacity  ^ 
the  King,  the  trust  vrhich  has  been  given  to  him,  not  for  liiabenefili 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  gave  it  to  him,  does  in  &ct  revCft  to 
the  conununitVi  then  may  the  community  delegate,  till  the  King's  ft- 
covery,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  trust  to  whomsoever  they  dunk 
fit. 

*  Upon  this  or  some  such  general  ground  of  reasoning,  1  pretontt  1 
hat  Uie  P;  ■ 


the  proposition  has  been  founded  whidi  maintains,  that  Uie  Pmce  if  I 
Wales  has  no  more  right  to  the  Regency,  previous  to  the  dcaignttiM  I 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  {which  may  be  supposed  to  repr«- 
tent  the  community  At  large,)  thou  any  other  person.  ,  ' 
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^  My  Lords,  I  conceive  thi6  reasoning  is  not  true ;  it  would  have 
been  true  had  the  lave  been  absolutely  silent  as  to  what  was  to  be- 
come of  the  trust,  where  he  to  whom  it  had  been  given  became  inca- 
pable of  executing  it :  but  the  law  is  not  silent  on  this  point.  In  one 
case  in  which  the  King  becomes  incapable  of  executing  tlie  trust, 
committed  to  him,  the  law  has  clearly  and  positively  said.  No,  the 
Iraat  shall  not  revert  to  the  community  at  large ;  the  community  per- 
bctly  understand  the  mischief  which  would  attend  such  a  reversion  ; 
lliey  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  shall  go  according  to  an  es« 
teblished  order  of  succession,  and  it  shall  go  entire  to  the  heir.  This 
k  the  express  declaration  of  law,  when  the  King  becomes,  by  death, 
incapable  of  exercising  the  trust  committed  to  him ;  and  the  analogy 
of  law  speaks  precisely  the  same  language  in  the  present  case ;  it  says* 
N09  the  trust  shall  not  revert  to  the  community^  it  shall  go  pro  terU" 
porCf  and  it  shall  go  entire,  to  the  next  in  succession  to  the  Crown ; 
It  shall  go  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  of  an  age  to  receive,  and  of 
a  capacity  to  execute  the  trust  for  the  public  good. 
>  *  1  say  not,  my  Lords,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  legal  right  to 
Ae  trust ;  but  I  do  most  firmly  contend  that  he  has  such  a  title  to  it, 
18  cannot  be  set  aside  without  violating  the  strongest  and  most  irre- 
liagable  analogy  of  law  ;  and  in  what  such  analogy  differs  from  law 
&8elf»  I  submit  to  your  Lordships'  mature  consideration.' 

'  After  combating  the  policy  of  the  proposed  restrictions,  which 
occupies  the  principal  part,  and  is  indeed  the  main  object  of  the 
speech,  his  lordship  adverts  to  a  distinction  which  had  of  late 
3fcars  arisen,  and  which  he  regarded  as  pregnant  with  mischief,—^ 
^  a  distinction  into  King^s  friends  ^  and  Princess  friends,* 

*  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  ranked'  among  the  King's  friends,  none 
to  be  ranked  among  the  Prince  of  Wales's  friends :  but  I  have  an  am* 
bition,  I  have  had  it  through  life,  and  I  shall  carry  it  to  my  grave 
with  me, — it  is  an  ambition  to  be  ranked  among  the  friends  of  the 
whole  House  of  Brunswick  :  and  why,  my  Lords  >  not  from  any  pri- 
vate regard,  but  because  the  House  of  Brunswick  is  a  friend  to  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind ;  because,  if  we  may  augur 
concerning  the  future  from  an  experience  of  the  past,  the  House  of 
Brunswick  will  ever  continue  to  be  friends  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  as  defined  and  established  at  the  Revolution.' 

His  Lordship^s  view  of  the  limitation,  was,  that  it  amounted  to 
a  virtual  suspension  of  a  portion  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The 
established  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  be  declared  to  be  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  the  land ;  and  he  thought  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  no  more  right  to  suspend  the  lirw, 
than  the  King  has.  '  The  constitution  is  violated,  let  the  sus- 
*  pension  be  made  by  any  power  short  of  that  which  made  the 
<  law.'  He  argued,  that  if  the  two  Houses  might  suspend  iude* 
finitely,  they  might  abolish  perpetually,  and  abolish,  if  any,  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  nay,  the  King  himself.  Speak- 
ing: of  himself,  the  Bishop  asserted,  that  he  was '  no  friend  to  re- 
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'  publican  principles,  iioir-  Io  prt?ro|;aFive   prtDoiples,  noBe-to 

'  (.risUicjik- [triH-ii-li-n,  IjuI  a  warm,    /.ealoiu,  and  iletermiited 

*  lri(*ii<l  loiliiil  i>ij'i'{ih!i>i-ii  ol  thr  ilinv  iiowrs.  on  ilie  preserti- 

'  liwiisf  wnich  itppcQils  the  eoawrvation  of  tbe  finest 

'  ia  ilie  w.irW.' 

Hf  aitvfrrs,  in  conclusioii,  to  fhe  <|ue9tion  of  (be  arrai  _ 
of  lliP  houdf^mld,  die  inlinejice  utluciied  to  xliii-h  out^lit 
perliaps,  )ie  riin^rked,  to  be  pemiiited  to  exist  at  all ;  but  wbfle 
h  liopH  in  i'lct  esiHi,  ou^hi  not  to  be  dissevered  from  tlie  ezeoo* 
five  ifovprniueiit. 

'  It  is  a  freat  doubt  with  ine,  whether  the  influence  of  tbe  Cniwn 
be  not  loo  greU  i  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  saying,  that  the  infltieOM 
ou^hl  not  to  Bubsiut  any  where  but  in  the  Cruwn.  But  I  will  Ml 
dweli  iipoD  thi«,  tor  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  who  opened  the  de- 
bate, that  we  ought  not  to  refer  to  tbe  characterii  of  the  great  per- 
eonii^ea  to  whom  we  have  occasimi  to  allude ;  rf  this  were  allowable  I 
vould  8U]',  that  1  think  so  well  of  tht;  Queen,  as  to  he  under  no  mao> 
ner  of  uppreheosion  that  she  will  ever  put  herself  at  the  head  of  ■ 
party  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  her  son,' 

Of  Ibp  part  which  h>T  Majesty  i^  represented  as  having  triten, 
Hubsequeiil  to  (he  Kind's  recovery,  (lie  Bishop  speaks  with  ■ 
frt'edoiu  which  bv  would  not  |)ei'liaps  bave  thou^I  it  alti^etlicr 
decorous  to  use  in  a  work  to  be  publisLieil  at  tlie  time,  but  trbicti( 
BO  far  as  relates  to  the  plain  statement  of  (he  fact,  it  iroald  ba 
ridioiilous  to  t>):gect  to  it)  a  narrative  like  the  present,  intended  to 
meet  (he  public  eye  at  so  remote  a  prnad.  Facts  such  ds  (he 
Bi»bDp  adverts  u>,  ruuk  aiuung  tlie  most  important  illustration) 
of  tiie  domestic  history  oif  a  iiaticin,  and  it  is  for  want  of  an  ho- 
nest clironiclor  like  olti  Landalf,  tlml  ninny  an  iiistruclite  lesson 
whioli  exper:eui<e  inlglil  furnish,  has  been  lost  to  posterity.  It 
has  been  very  iixlustriously  lUMinuatt^d,  that  the  Bishop's  luaou- 
Kcript  eontinned  many  exreptioiialde  details  relative  Io  certain 
hiph  und  iliiistriuus  person nges,  whieh  it  was  thought  pmdent 
to  suiipreSH.  We  believe  ibis  to  be  idle  scandal ;  we  judge  to 
frotD  tlie  ctmraner  of  the  writer,  aa  nell  as  from  tbe  naCuroof 
the  pihsae^es  wbith  llu'  work  cont.iins  :  these  the  Rditor,  had  he 
been  actuated  by  any  tnuait  fears  of  of^idin^,  would  not  have 
risked  ;  at  Ibe  smne  lime  ihey  seem  to  carry  the  appearance  of 
containin;;  the  full  expression  of  the  Bishop's  sentimeiils,  and 
leave  nu  roiiin  lur  suspicion  that  be  wasacluated  by  feelings  wliicb 
could  seek  irratitication  by  peq>otuating  slander.  Tbe  charge 
bruui^it  attains:  hini  of  a  (li:!|iosl(ion  to  speak  against  kingfs  aod 
queens,  is  a  gratuiiotia  calumny.  Of  tbe  only  king  of  whom  ba 
liaa  oeciaiiin  (o  spesk,  he  sjioiiks  loyally,  tbDu|(h  sometimes  with 
a  bliilTbonesty  cbaraeleri^^to  of  the  man  ;  and  he  inserts  several 
auecdoies  illustrative  of  bis  Majesty's  quickness  of  appreticiision 
uii  sound  uiideratandittg,  ffliich  it  wmt  at  oue  time,  as  fae  ra- 


Marte, '  tbe  fiu    ion  to  decry/    Of  her  Majesty,  flM^voIiiae  &m>^ 
tftios  nothing  more  uncourtly  than  the  following  remarks  : 

*'  The  restoration  of  the  Kitig's  heakh  soon  followed.  It  wliA  fbh 
irtifioe  of  the  minister  to  represent  all  those  who  had  opposed  Mi 
Dseasures,  as  enemies  to  the  King ;  and  the  Queen  lost,  in  the  opi^ 
bion  oi  many,  the  character  which  she  had  hitherto  maintained  in  toa 
poontry  b^  falling  in  with  the  designs  of  the  minister.  She  impHi^ 
iently  disf  mguished  by  different  degrees  of  courtesy  on  the  one  handle 
and  by  meditated  afironts  on  the  other,  those  who  had  voted  against 
the  minister,  insomuch  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  one  daj 
taid  to  me,  '*  So,  my  Lord,  you  and  I  also  are  become  traitors." 

'*  She  received  me  at  the  drawing-room,  which  ^as  held 
tftk  the  King's  recovery,  with  a  degree  of  coldness,  wMch 
irould  have  appeared  to  herself  ridictilous  and  iH  placed,  cdtML 
Sue  have  imagmed  how  little  a  mind  such  as  mine  regarded,  in  ifi 
bonoorable  proceedings,  the  displeasure  of  a  woman^  ^ough  thai 
woman  happened  to  be  a  Queen.  The  Prinoa  of  Wales,  wha  waa 
rtandiog  near  her,  then  asked  me  to  dine  with  him,  and  on  nqr  ssak^ 
ing  some  objection  to  dining  at  Carlton  House,  he  tamed  to  Sir 
lliomas  Dundas,  and  desired  him  to  give  us  a  dinner,  at  his  ho«Ne» 
on  the  following  Saturday.  Before  we  sat  down  to  dinner  on  that 
day,  the  Prince  took  me  aside.,  explained  to  me  the  principle  oo 
Wbicli  he  had  acted  during  the  whole  of  the  King's  illness,  and  spohf^ 
to  me,  with  an  afflicted  feeling,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Queen 
had  treated  himself.  I  most  do  him  the  jo^tice  to  satr,  that  he  Sj^ke, 
Id  this  conference,  in  as  sensible  a  manner  as  codid  possibly  hav6 
been  expected  from  an  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  and  from  a  SOU 
ef  the  best  principles  towards  both  his  parents.  I  adtised  hiin  to  p^t^ 
severe  in  dutifully  bearing  with  his  mother's  ill  humonf  till  time  anil 
her  own  good  sense  shotdd  disentaogle  her  from  the  web  whiofa  iai» 
nisterial  cunning  had  thrown  around  her. 

*  Having  thought  well  of  the  Queen,  I  was  willif^  to  attribute  hjBf 
conduct,  during  the  agitation  of  the  Regency  question,  to  her  aApre# 
hensions  of  the  King's  safety,  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the  ^ii^*f 
hiinister,  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  a  fondness  for  power. 

*  Before  we  ro^e  from  table  at  Sit  Thomas  Dundas's,  wliere  the 
Duke  of  York  and  a  large  company  were  assembled,  the  conv^itetion 
turning  on  parties,  I  happened  to  say  that  I  Was  sick  of  paities,  aftd 
slMHild  retire  from  all  public  concerns.  **  No,"  said  the  FtinCe,  *<  aild 
mind  who  it  is  that  tells  you  so,  you  shall  never  retire :  a  maa  of  ydttT 
talents  shall  never  be  lost  to  the  public.'*  I  have  now  lived  taatif 
years  in  retirement,  and,  in  my  seventy-fifth  year,  1  feel  no  wish  Sa 
live  otherwise.' 

The  time  is  not  yet  come  for  tvriting  what  may  deaetve  to  fti 
called  a  History  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  Annals  and 
Anecdotes  may  be  given  to  the  public  under  this  title ;  the  ire» 
cords  of  the  Parliamentary  dbcussions  forin  in  thenaselvea  a 
higlily  important  and  interesting  document ;  but  an  event  noliSi 
be  wholly  passed  by  before  it  can  fairly  beeome  this  sakjeeiiof  Wa* 
tory^  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  present  reign^  nor  with  the 
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series  of  iransactioiia  or  syBtem  of  juilicy  with  Tvliicli  it  is  identi- 
fied. So  long  as  it  is  Iiupossi!>le  to  enter  u]Kin  the  irivc^ttgatioR 
vilb  llie  snnib  coalneas  ol'  juilgemenl  as  we  aliauld  cxiiinioe  the 
records  of  tile  sixteenth  ceniurj',  so  long  as  we  ore  forhidtlen  to 
speak  of  George  the  Tti'ird  bikI  bis  miiiiaiers,  wiih  ihe.^ame  un- 
shsckled  freecloni  as  we  t^hould  speak  of  Charles  ilie  Second  »nit 
(Jlareiidun,  or  aa  posterity  will  apedk  alike  of  holh,  we  ore  oh- 
viously  placed  in  a  predicament  which  disqualifies  us  lor  receiv- 
ing the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  a  comiirehensive  oiirt  philoso* 
phical  review  of  the  period  in  ihe  shape  of  hktory.  We  are  ftr 
irom  beinff  disposed  to  attach  to  Bisbop  Watson's  opinioni  my 
other  weight  than  belongs  to  the  seiitimenls  of  any  imfl  M 
shrewd  oliservallon  and  sound  sense,  placed  in  hU  circumsUOMfl } 
but  his  lesfimony  as  to  facts  we  regard  as  ummpeachablA,  lod 
Ibe  value  of  this,  no  charge  of  arrogance,  or  want  of  deliG«cy,W 
ambitious  luolive  that  may  be  brought  against  liis  chnmoter  bf 
those  who  are  hostile  to  bb  opinions,  can  in  any  wise  (tiininuh. 

With  regard  to  tlie  Regency  question,  it  was  obvioutly  | 
struggle  of  parties,  yet  the  opponents  on  each  side  might  te 
sincerely  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  the  arguments  on  wluch 
they  regpeclivcly  took  ibeir  aland.  It  was  not  a  Uitlc  remait- 
tble,  that  the  minister  of  the  Crown  should  be  the  party  to 
assert  tbe  constitutional  rights  of  tlie  Farliument,  and  the  OpjM- 
l^tion  to  conleod  for  the  prerogative  :  the  reason,  however,  vat 
not  equivocal ;  a  change  in  the  administration  would  at  that 
period,  inevitably  have  followed  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
gency in  the  person  ufibe  Heir  Apparent.  Pitt,  in  tbe  policy  be 
adopted,  acted  with  bis  cbaracteristic  intrepidity  and  foresight. 
In  consulting  the  private  interests  and  individual  feelings  of  his 
Master,  rather  than  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  he  secured 
to  himself  an  ample  indemnity  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  King's  recu- 
Very;  while  in  thus  directly  challenging  the  claims  of  the  Prince, 
be  risked  no  loss  of  favour,  and  therefore  might  think,  that 
where  be  could  scarcely  hope  to  conciliate,  it  only  remained  to 
awe.      Little  was  it  then  cunjectured  as   probable,   that  a   lie* 

Ency  would  tweuly  years  alter  quietly  take  place  under  simi* 
'  circumstances,  without  involving  any  change  of  counsels,  ur 
~  y  sensible  alteration  in  tbe  current  of  public  aOairs  ;  but  th« 
1  whose  voices  were  then  heard  in  the  thunders  uf  debate. 
3  were  tbe  life  and  soul  of  their  respective  parlies,  are,  with 
■i^  their  hopes  and  fears,  laid  in  silence. 

Tbe  Bishop  of.Landafl',  in  common  with  many  of  his  friend*, 

^augured,  at  that  time,  very  saniruinely  respecting  His  Koyal 

Iligbness's  future  conduct.    On  the  occasion  of  the  letters  which 

passed  in  1603  between  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mr. 

Addingtoii,  be  writes  lltus  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  : 
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*  The  Bishop  has  been  particularly  gratified  by  those  of  the 
^ince  of  Wales,  as  they  confinn  the  judgment  which  he  had  long 
%go  formed,  and  always  maintained,  of  his  Royal  Highncss's  pub- 
lic character, — That  ne  tva^  a  man  occupied  in  trifles^  became  he  had 
fo  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  in  the  cjfiduct  of  great  con* 
zerns.' 

And  he  adverts,  in  the  same  note,  to  ^  the  filial  piety,  discretion 
'  and  magnaninoity  shewn  in  the  business  of  the  regency,*  as 
nrell  as  on  that  occasion,  as  justifying:  this  favourable  jud<|^e- 
ment*  In  the  same  pai^e  we  meet  with  the  following  passage  ia 
reference  to  an  address  which  he  presented  to  the  King  in  the 
i|ame  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  under  the  alarm  of  invasion. 

*  Did  it  become  me,  at  such  a  time,  to  write  such  an  address  I  Ic 
certainly  did,  for  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  the  littleness  of 
my  own  mind,  if  I  had  suffered  private  discontent  to  generate  ia 
me  either  indifference  to  the  public  safety  or  disafifection  to  the  King« 
If  kings  form  wrong  judgments  of  the  characters  of  any  of  their 
subjects,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  condemned  for  their  error; 
they  can  have  no  interest  in  thinking  of  any  man  either  better  or 
worse  than  he  deserves ;  but  they  are  usually  surrounded  with  men  who 
may  have  both  interest  and  malignant  pleasure  in  misleading  them;  and 
it  would  be  an  excess  of  candour  to  say,  that  neither  churchmen  nor 
laymen  of  that  description  surrounded  the  throne  of  George  the 
Third.* 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  paragraphs  in  the  volume,  are 
4bose  relating  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  decline  and 
almost  extinction  of  the  Whig  interest  in  the  present  reig^. 
The  following  is  the  Bishop's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Coa« 
ntioD  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox. 

*  Towards  the  end  of  February,  1783,  Lord  Shelburne  resigned  the 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  April  following,  a  new  mi« 
nistry,  usually  called  tlie  Coalition  Ministry,  was  formed ;  a  great  cry 
was  every  where  raised  against  Lord  Shelburne,  whether  justly  or 
Bot  may  be  doubted ;  I  will  mention,  however,  one  anecdote  to  his 
honour  as  a  man  of  integrity ;  his  ability  was  never  questioned :— On 
the  day  on  which  the  peace  was  to  be  debated  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  I  happened  to  stand  next  him  in  the  House  of  Lorda^ 
and  asked  him,  whether  he  was  to  be  turned  out  by  the  disapproba* 
tlon  of  the  Commons ;  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  certainly  tell 
what  would  be  the  temper  of  that  House,  but  be  could  say  that  he 
had  not  expended  a  shilling  of  the  public  money  to  procure  its  ap« 
probation,  though  he  xoeil  knew  that  above  sixty  thousand  pounds  had 
oeen  expended  in  procuring  an  approbation  of  the  peace  in  1763. 

*  After  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  the  King  had  appointed 
Lord  Shelburne  to  the  Treasury,  without  the  knowledge,  at  least 
without  waiting  for  the  recommendation  of  the  Cabinet.  This  exer« 
tion  of  the  prerogative  being  contrary  to  the  manner  in  which  go* 
Tern  men  t  had  been  carried  on  during  the  reigns  of  George  the  First 
and  Second  by  the  great  Whig  families  of  the  country^  and  differencei 
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rico  havins  happened  between  Lord  Shelbume  and  some  of  the  p 
I  tj^  tneniDers  of  the  Cabinet,  even  during  tbe  Itfe-time  of  f 
J  Rockingham,  many  of  them  resigned  their  Eituationa  on  hb  t 
I  iaaite  prime  minister,  and  united  with  Lord  North  nnd  fais  '-'■ 
f  to  force  him  frn[n  his  oHice.  From  the  moment  this  cobHi 
[  fcrmed  betncn  Lord  North  and  llie  men  who  had  for  many  year 
J  pNibated,  in  the  sirongest  terra*,  his  political  principles,  \  loi 
r.  oonfidence   in  public  men.     1  had,  through   life,  been  a  Mrent 

Sporu^r  of  the  principles  of  tbe  Revolution,  and  hod  atIBclMd.j| 
\  in  Bomc  decree,  to  that  party  which  professed  to  act  unoi 
lilt  in  their  coalescing  willi  the  Tories  tu  turn  out  Lord  ithelbc 
diey  destroyed  my  opinion  of  their  disintercstednou  and  iDtegiit|; 
^arly  saw  that  they  sacrificed  their  public  principles  to  private  p 
Ud  their  honour  to  their  atubition.    The  badness  of  tbe  peace 
w^  suppoecil  danger  of  trusting  power  in  the  handsof  Lord  Shell 
were  tne  reasons  publicW  given  for  the  necessity  of  fonuing  ih" 
\  ^on  :^perEonal  dislike  of  him,  and  a  desire  to  be  in  power  Diet 
#erei'  in  my  judgment,  tbe  real  ones.     This  diiieiision  of  the  I 
tai  done  mor*  "ijuri/  lo  the  eonstUuiion,  than  all  the  vioUnt  attac 
I   ^UHbertt/  of  the  Sliced  which  were  subieavenlli/  made  riuritig  Mr.  i 
I  agntmUirnlio^-     f  lie  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  tbe  Dress,  the  I  , 
I  <Stntinued  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  the  sedition  billi,  i 
r  fi|her  infringements  of  tbe  Bill  of  Rights,  were,  from  tlie  inrbm 
■  orcunwtances  of  the  times,  esteemed  by  many  quite  saiutjir7  n 
wires  ;  but  the  apostacy  from  principle  in  the  coalition- ministry  n 
tile  confidence  of  the  country,  and  left  it  without  hope  of  »ooi 
another  respectable  opposition  on   constitutional   groimda ; 
stRtpped  on  the  hearts  of  millions  an  impreuJon  which  will  n 
efbced,  that  '  Patriotism  is  n  scartdaJous  gam^plai/rdbifpuiiicm 
private  ends,  and  Jreipitnilij  little  better   than   a   scl^j,A  tirtig^   4 
pvwer.' 

'  The  Whig  part  of  the'coalition  ministry,  nhich  was  formei]  jj 
April,  L"8S,  forced  themselves  into  tbe  King's  service.  Hla  Itf 
bad  shewn  the  greatest  reiuciance  to  treating  with  thetn. 
enemies  said,  and  their  adherents  suspected,  that  if  poverty  b 
pressed  hard  upon  some  of  them,  tdey  would  not,  for  the  ge  _  ,„^_ 
tjieir  country,  have  overlooked  the  indignities  which  had  been  abon 
them  by  the  court ;  they  would  have  declined  accepting  places,  when 
they  perfectly  knew  that  their  services  were  unacceptable  loiheT' 
They  did,  however,  accept ;  and  on  the  day  they  kissed  hands,  1 . 
Lord  John  Cavendish  (niio  reluctantly  joined  the  coalition}  t 
ihey  had  two  things  against  tbem,  the  Closet  and  tbe  Country  •  " 
tbe  King  bated  them,  and  would  lake  the  first  opportunity  ol  tur 
them  out;  and  that  tbe  coalition  would  make  the  country  bate  tl 
I^rd  John  was  aware  of  the  opposition  they  would  hiive  from  ^ 
closet,  but  he  entertained  no  suspicion  of  the  country  being  dis- 
gusted at  the  coalition.  Tbe  event,  however,  of  the  geneml  elw 
tion,  in  which  tbe  Whig  interest  was  almost eve^  where  unsucci-tf- 
ful,  and  Lord  John  himself  turned  out  at  York,  proved  that  nj 
foresight  waa  well  founded.  It  is  a  great  hfppioess  m  our  constilu^ 
lion,   that  when  tbe  aristocratic  paitiM  in  tne  Housea  of  fatti^ 
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ment  flagrantly  deviate  A*om  principles  of  honour,  in  order  to  sup- 
port their  respective  interests,  there  is  integrity  enough  still  rem^io- 
'fog  in  the  mass  of  the  peoplei  to  counteract  the  mischief  of  su^h 
•emshnets  or  ambition.* 

It  has  not  been  without  some  reason,  then,  according  to  the 
statement  of  one  of  their  own  friends,  that  *  a  hatred  of  the 
*  Whigs  has  shewn  itself  during  the  whole  of  the  present  reign.* 
Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  predisposing  cause,  tlie  leading 
men  among  them  have  taken  ample  pains  to  justify,  as  well  a;s 
to  confirm  the  jealousy  of  their  ascendancy  which  has  been  so 
Qnequivocally  manifested.  The  haughty  and  turbulent  temper 
in  which  thev  attempted  to  exert  a  control  over  the  preroga- 
tive, was  sufiicieut  to  rouse  the  spirit  and  even  (o  alarm  the  fears 
of  the  monarch,  who,  it  is  suspected,  had  among  his  secret  od- 
▼isers,  persons  well  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  conduct  in 
their  adversaries,  for  the  purpose  both  of  breaking  down  their 
power,  and  of  exciting  a  prejudice  against  their  political  princir 
pies.  The  part  which  they  tookiii  opposing  the  Americau  war, 
tended,  no  doubt,  to  strengthen  the  reluctance  manifested  to 
oonfide  to  their  hands  the  reins  of  government ;  but  the  business 
of  the  India  Bill,  must  have  lieightened  this  reluctance  to 
absolute  disgust,  while  it  seemed  to  leave  no  other  alternative 
ttlan  some  decided  step,  which  should  at  once  terminate  the 
contest  between  the  hostile  interests,  and  obviate  all  danger  o( 
fiirther  attack  upon  the  prerogative.  We  must  look  to  othef 
causes,  bawever,  to  account  for  the  Wiiig  party  losing  their 
hold  at  the  same  time  upon  the  feelings  of  the  country.  Hail 
they  had  the  sense  of  tlie  nation  on  their  side,  they  would 
have  been  formidable  in  opposition  still ;  but  the  coalition  was 
not  the  only  circumstance  which  contributed  to  destroy  their 

a^ularity.  It  was  not,  we  suspect,  all  along,  tlie  men  them* 
ves,  so  much  as  their  principles,  to  which  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  were  attached.  The  overbearing  pride  of  the  aris« 
tocracy,  which  rendered  them  obnoxious  |  to  the  sovereign,  was 
not  adapted  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  people;  they  had^ 
however,  been  successful  when  iu  power,  and  success  is  sure  to 
render  a  ministry  popular :  in  opposition,  too,  they  had  the  ad-» 
^aiitag^  of  standing  on  the  right  ground ;  on  tlie  question  of 
the  American  war,  they  bad  the  best  part  of  the  national  feel- 
ing on  their  side.  But  they  were  not  aware  bow  much  they 
stood  indebted  for  their  support,  to  a  good  cause.  Thatcom«. 
mon  object  attained,  there  seemed  to  remain  no  bund  of  sympa-^ 
thy  between  them  and  the  people,  and  the  attaehment  of  princi- 
ple subsided  into  the  mere  preference  of  party.  Their  dissen- 
sions, and  their  ambitioo,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  uublic,  and 
those  who  afterwards,  when  the  constitution  seemea  to  Wsas- 
pended  on  the  will  of  the  Minister,  clungto  the  hope'  oT  see* 
Vol..  IX.  N.  6.  8  H 
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ing  tlie  Ojipositlon  asain  rally  I'n  tlie  strenprlh  of  latent  ud 
I  •jprinci|)le,  coulil  iiol  but  dislnist  tbe  patriotism  am]  the  in- 
Un^rily  of  the  men  in  whose  abllitips  lliyy  were  Oriven  tit  coo- 
^■de.  It  14  in  vain  to  attempt  to  detach  pubUc  inl«srily  km 
HlUie  private  virtues.  The  common  sense  and  comiiton  feribif 
Bin  the  nation  reject  the  distinction.  What  an  incoDccivabk 
BitdvantB^  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  men,  wliose  political  o|>' 
KSanents  were  many  of  them  chargeable  with  an  utter  derelic- 
tion of  social  honesty  and  moral  feeling!  How  were  theuo- 
PWest  pleadings  for  I'reedom  and  (he  best  rights  of  humau  na> 
E%irc  weakened  at  every  period,  by  tlie  remeaibrBnce  that  all 
Ei^at  eloquence  came  from  the  polluted  lips  of  a  libertine ! 
EThat  the  patriot  was  fresh  from  the  gambling  house,  tbe  ta- 
BSern,  or  the  brothel !  }Iow  far  circumstances  like  these  might 
I' fionspirc  to  perpetuate  a  distinction  between  the  King's  friends, 
P'%ad  the  Prince's  friends,  and  to  strengthen  distrust  and  anlipi- 
L'tty  in  a  certain  quarter,  against  men  of  the  latter  party,  tnUfit 
Vtamain  matter  of  eoujecture;  but  with  regard  to  tite  nalion  it 
vbrge,  it  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  fact,  which  we  do 
^^ri)t  regard  as  questionable,  that  tbe  irreligiun  and  proBigary 
V^hich  have  marked  the  private  characters  of  several  proiui- 
P  taent  individuals,  whose  ]iublic  principles  were  in  alliance  both 
L'Wth  the  constitution  and  tlie  best  interests  of  humiin  kind, 
BjiBvc  been  one  great  cause  of  that  pas-sive  arqiiiescente  in  * 
BAHitrary  policy  into  which  the  nation  has  fallen,  and  of  du 
EiTOprobrinm  which  \i  now  become  attached,   to  the  principles  of 

■  Whiggism. 

■  We  have  no  ii^grets  to  spare  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  partieS) 
■■  considered  merely  in  reference  to  the  petty  inleresis  of  tlie  actor* 
I  tbemselvcs  in  the  political  drama;  but  uufurtunately,  with  the 
K  larger  portion  of  society,  who  have  not  formed  the  habit  of  think- 
l.higfor  themselves,  it  is  too  customary,  instead  of  trying  men 
B'liy  their  aToned  principles,  to  judge  of  the  principles  from  the 
I  characters  of  the  men.  Instead  of  reasoning,  they  associate; 
riBiifl  this  sort  of  instinct,  though  often  salutary,  U  sometime* 
■.-^iusive.  The  unworthy  character  of  an  inilividiml  becomes 
W  fiirougb  a  premature  generalization  of  the  object  of  fear  or  oW 

■  loquy,  imputed  t«  a  class,  and  virtue  and  religion  are  lieW  U)f 
Bpouslble  for  the  actions  of  all  who  assume  their  unme.  Ileno^ 
h^Iso,  the  talismanic  properties  which  A  word  acquires  in  Ite 
Iritnoutlis  of  a  party,  so  as  to  act,  without  exciting  any  dialiiict 
B-Jdeas,  directly  upon  the  imagination;  and  the  same  wurd  sliall, 
^'ftt  successive  periods,  he  invested  with  Uiejiroperty  of  excttic^ 
I    associations  of  a  directly  opposite  kind.     Take  for  imtaoce,  ttw 

word  Revolution,  from  which,  at  a  no  very  remote  eriv  iu  our 
history,  the  epithet  Glorious,  seemed  in  no  danger  of  divorce. 
'  The  Revolution'  called  up  to  the  mind  of  the  li<ugUeiUiu^.ail. 
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that  was  dear  to  liira  in  his  social  privileges,  and  distinsTuishing 
in  the  national  character.  Now,  the  wcr.l  speaks  nothing  but 
treason  against  legitimacy,  contenipt  of  Divine  riglit,  Jaco- 
binism and  impiety.  The  phrenziod  explosion  of  evil  passions  ia 
B  half  civilizeci  populace, — the  effect  of  breaking  the  fetters  of  a 
maniac,  although  the  iron  had  contributed  to  his  madness,— the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  attempt  to  convert  into  freemen  a  natipa 
i>f  slaves  wholly  unprepared  by  any  moral  process  for  the  change, 
— ^this  catastrophe  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  has  been  sufficient 
to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
in  our  own  history,  and  to  render  men  ashamed  of  the  ))hraseology 
af  liberty  and  riglit,  which  was  once  the  very  idiom  of  a  Briton's 
feelings.  Bat  the  French  Revolution  would  never  have  had 
lliis  disastrous  influence  upon  popular  sentiment  in  our  own 
KHJUtry,  had  there  not  been  causes  within  ourselves  predisposing 
:tie  juiblic  to  the  change.  The  dereliction  of  principle  on  the 
part  of  the  Whigs  threw  the  nation  into  the  arms  of  Toryism. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  to  the  turbulent  barons  in  the 
[ime  of  King  John,  we  are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  our 
popular  liberties  Whatever  were  the  public  conduct  and  private 
character  of  the  Whig  Aristocracy,  in  the  present  and  the  prer 
^cling^  reigns,  they  formed  a  constitutional  check  upoD  the 
lecessary  tendency  of  the  Prerogative  to  become  absolute^  wliiclf 
low  exists  but  in  hypothesis.  The  extinction  of  the  party  excites 
»at  little  commiseration  ;  it  was  the  deserved  consequence  of 
lieir  own  want  of  union  and  patriotism  ;  but  they  have  involved 
n  their  disgrace  principles  which  they  inherited  from  men  better 
han  themselves,  and  which  it  behoved  them  to  transput  un-* 
lullicd  to  posterity.  It  will  require  many,  many  years,  to  dis- 
otiJiect  in  men's  minds  the  irreligion,  and  scepticism,  and  political 
QCODsisteDcy  of  some  of  these  individuals^  from  the  cause  of  civil 
jid  religious  freedom. 

The  Dissenters  who,  in  the  question  of  American  war,  took 
\wr%f  with  the  Opposition,  have  in  some  measure^  there  can  be  no 
loifht,  participated  in  the  loss  of  favour  which  has  befallen  the 
^hig  principles.  The  Dlssf^nters  were  well  known  tp  be,  as  a 
»ody,  the  staunch  friends  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  bein^ 
[niily  attached  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  Protestant  ^uc* 
ib^sion.  The  King,  who  has  maintained  throughout  his  reign 
.oJoflexible  adherence  to  his  promise  of  preserving  the  Toleration 
orviolate,  was  disposed,  it  is  believed,  to  look  favourably' upon  this 
>ortioa  of  his  subjects :  the  American  war  first  occasioned  an 
nterruption  of  this  gracious  feeling,  and  gave  an  advantage  to 
their  enemies  to  cast  suspicion  on  their  loyalty ;  whereas  that 
byalty  was  founded  onthe  very  principles  which  excited  their 
indignant  deprecation  of  that  ill  advised  system  of  policy,  and 
would,  apart  from  those  principles,  have  been  a  servile,  irrational 
feeling.     The  Whigs  have  always  been  the  friends  of  the  Di^. 
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seolcrs,  tbftt is  lolaay,  of  the  i Dicrests  of  relii^iotis  liberty,  and  lw*> 

un  ihis  account  coinmaniled   ttieir   ^milluOe.     TIte  rcitetlsl 

Kttemitts  tio'itiin  the  rejieal  of  tlieTesi  Act,  wliicli,  wliethern 

htyla  tUem  i[yiidiciniis  ov  uiifortiiiutp,  only  s(Jr^ed  to  8lre»;;tb«i 

u  jiariy  fci-llng  a^uinst  llie  jjcrsous  inleiiiled  lu  be  rclti-veU,  lu« 

["■ll  pruceedod  from  tlxU  party,  and  Iheiiu  hove  surved  still  fiirtlec 

pftt  tdeniily   tlie   Dissenters  uitli  tbia  defeated  interest :  fur  llii^ 

ffihey  cannot  be  considered  as  obnoxious  to  blame,  but  lite  refill 

■  has  been  so  far  unfortunate.  Hi;re,  again,  tbe  known  leaouig 
Ritf  sume  of  tlie  leading  members  of  tlie  Wblg  purly  to  Anal 
Kr.'iind  Socinian  tenets,  and  tlie  prominence  niiiL-U  circumstaKMi 
r  gave  to  ^onicd'siiiGfuishcd  ministers  unjoiig  (be  Dissenters,  wbl 

■  vere  aho  know  n  to  bu  of  [bese  sentiments,  aiUInd  to  tlie  &el 
pflf  ibehrgi^r  poruon  uF  tbe  petiiiuniugdergy  in  1772  Mrbowcn 
f  'iu|>|ias('d  to  favour  the  upplicaiion  uf  tlie  Dissenters,  bui^uf 
V  'ffuf^iclous  oribuiloxy, — all  conlrtbnled  to  fasten  ujibii  ibe  gvoeni 

■  >bo[|)  tbe  odium  Bttactiiiig  to  religious  scnliiqents  wIiichniMit 
Buo  period  extended  beyond  a  very  inconsiderable  pcuporLioB'  of 
■*-fbetr  number;  so  nmcli  so,  ibat  Mr.  Pitt  h  said  to  have  ei- 
B*cia!ir.ed  m  a  particular  occasion)  probably  at  6ntling  ihta 
^  tuiti  n  jc  to  uct  togctlier  as  a  body,  ibonc^b  cuin|)used  of  di-nonu- 
p'H  tif  ns  so  diHering  on  some  points,—'  What,  are  ibey  all  £> 
^*  *  cinians  r'     This   u>igbt  sbevt  (he  MinisUr's  Ignorance,  if  ibt 

■  eiclamation  was  uuafTecteil,  but  tbere  is  no  doubt  tlut  Uie  ciri-uui- 
L*.  fetances  alluiie<l  lu,  bave  oi)er.ited  verymucb  in  tlie  prfjudtceal 
E;  the  caii>e  o)  Dissent. 

Er<      b.sbop    Watson  fnrnisbes  us    wlib  (be  following  anccdDlM 

■  reUiivo  to  tbe  debates  ou  ibc  Bubjcci  of  tbe  repeal  of  tb«  T<tt 
L-Act. 

r  '  On  the  lOtb  of  February,  (1787)  n  meeting  of  the  BuhoMVU 
E^convened  at  the  Bounty- ofHce,  on  a  xummong  from  the  ArcbbiMiMof 
r  (  nnterbury,  and  at  the  instance,  as  we  were  given  toundeistaniit' 
r^*>lr.  Pitt,  who  wanted  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the^Bencb  relainc  to 
K  tbe  repeal  ol  tiie  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  The  question  propoNd 
W  Bt  the  irtiting  was  put  thus: — '•  Ought  the  Test  and  Corporalia 
r  "  Act«  to  be  maintitined  ?"  I  was  the  Junior  Bishop,  and  as  tw^, 
9^  was  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion  first,  »  hich  1  diif  in  the  negative, 
r,  Tbe  only  bishop  who  voted  with  me  wa*  BLhop  Shipley.  The  tbes 
K  ArchbishtHiB  of  Cnnterbnrj'  anJ  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  Won^estr. 
^  Liiiroln,  Ely,  Peterborough,  Norwich,  Exeter,  Bangor,  Balb  nJ 
^  WellB,  Rothester,  and  Lichfield,  voted  tbatthe  '\ct5  ought  to  be  miiB- 
W  t  ined.  When  the  question  wna  thus  decided,  that  iwy  b««lbin 
IT  n  iglit  nee  1  was  not  sorry  to  be  known  to  have  voted  ns  1  had  *>o;, 
r  I  moved,  that  not  only  the  result  of  the  meeting,  liut  that  tb«  nKMI 

■  '    01  those  who  had  voted  for  and  acainst  the  maintenance  ol'  the  Actii 

t1  ould  be  sent  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  motion  wai  passed  U(iBuiinou»lT. 

*  The  question  for  tlie  Repeul  of  the  Acts  was  then  lost  in  us 

Coiuuioua,  ijy  a  tnujoriiyof7&— 17«:  100.    It  was  again  brawgbt  fiw 
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ward  in  17899  and  waa  again  lost  by  a  majority  of  20— 122:  102. 
This  small  majority  encouraged  the  Dissenters  to  bring  it  forward 
ugaia  In  J  790 ;  but  the  cry  of  the  Churches  danger  began  to  be  raiaed, 
and  meetings  were  held  by  some  alarmed  clergymen,  principally  in 
the  dioceses  of  York  and  Chester,  and  the  qoestion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  191*— 299 :  105.  In  a  conyersation  I  then  had  with  Lord 
Camden^  President  of  the  Councilf  I  plainly  asked  him  if  he  finresaw 
any  danger  likely  to  result  to  the  Church-establishment,  firom  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act :  he  answered  at  once,  none  whatever.  On 
sny  urging  the  policy  of  conciliutmg  the  Dissenters  by  sranting  their 
petition,  his  answer  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mmd,  as  it  &owed 
the  principle  on  which  great  statesmen  sometimes  condescend  to  act. 
It  was  thus :— iPi/i  umu  Virong  in  refusing  the  former  application  qf  tJiC 
jpUsexterst  but  he  must  be  now  suppdrte£* 

. '  In  the  beginning  of  1702,  the  Bishop  published*a  Charge  which- 
he  had  delivered  to  his  dergy  in  the  June  preceding,  apd  re- 
specting which,  calumnious  misrepresentations  bad  been  most 
industrionsly  circulated,  copies  of  the  misrepreaentatipos  having 
been  handeii  about  at  the  tables  of  bishops  and  judges.  lo.this 
charge,  the  Bishop  had  ventured  to  touch  upon  very  unpopular 
subjects, — <  the  advantages  which  would  probably  result  to 
'  human  society  from  the  French  Revolution ;  vi^iich  was  not  at 
'^,  that  time  dishonoured  by  the  events  which  soon  followed^* 

*  and  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  our  Te^  aud  Corporation 

*  Acts.* 

<  I  will  just  sUte  to  the  reader,'  remarks  his  Lordship,  •  how  I  ar- 
gued myself  into  the  adoption  of  the  opinion  advanced  m  this  Charge 
relative  to  the  Dissenters.  Had  I  consulted  my  interest,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  silent  on  this  point ;  for  who  knows  not  how  h'ttle  a 
bisbop^s  interest  is  connected  with  his  opposition  to  the  avowed  sen« 
timents  of  a  Minister  ?  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  repeatedly  avowed  his-^that 
the  Test  Act  ought  not  to  be  repealed.  vVhether  this  avowal  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  conformity  to  nis  own  opinion,  or  in  subservience 
to  the  opinion  of  another,  was  then  and  has  ^1  been  with  me  a  matter 
of  doubt. 

*  There  appear  to  me  but  two  reasons  for  excluding  any  honest  men 
firom  eligibility  to  public  office^ — want  of  capacity  to  serve  the  office, 
and  want  of  attachment  to  the  civil  constitution  of  their  country. 
That  the  Dissenters  want  capacity  will  not  be  asserted ;  that  they 
want  attachment  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  country,  is  asserted 
by  many,  but  proved  by  none.  On  this  point  the  whole  question 
turns,  if  the  Dissenters  have  secret  views  of  undermining  tne  civil 
constitution,  of  introducing  a  republican  form  of  government  in  the 

Elace  of  that  which,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  we  at  present  so 
appily  enjoy,  the  Test- Act  ought  not  to  be  repealed ;  and  if  they 
have  no  such  views,  its  continuance  is  an  eppression.  Whether  they 
have  or  have  not  such  views  cannot  be  known  from  the  affirmation  of 
their  enemies  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  the  denial  of  their  friends  on 
tke  other ;  on  both  sides  it  may  be  said,  Qjuiescai  lingua^  interroga 
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Tit  am.  Now  the  history  of  the  conduct  of  the  DisseDters  since  the 
Revolution,  proves  (to  nic  at  least  it  proves)  that  they  have  no  such 
views. 

*  The  Dissenters  are  neither  Tories  nor  Republicans,  but  frieDdi 
to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Notwithstanding  the  virulence 
of  Mr.  Burke's  invective  against  him,  I  give  entire  credit  to  what 
Dr.  Price  has  said  of  himself  and  of  the  Dissenters.' 

Here  the  Bishop  inserts  an  extract  from  Dr.  Price^s  sermoii 
preached  before  the  supporters  of  a*  new  Academical  liistitutioOi 
in  April  1787,  which  we  need  not  transcribe. 

<  But  it  may  be  snid,'  proceeds  the  Bishop,  *that  I  faave  not  stated 
the  whole  question,  inasmuch  as  the  Dissenters  are  enemies  to  the 
Church- estublislhnent,  and  that  the  state  is  so  allied  to  the  Churdif 
that  he  who  is  unfriendly  to  the  one  must  wish  the  subversion  of  both. 
I  think  tills  reasoning  is  not  just:  a  man  may  certainly  wish  for  a 
change  in  im  ecclesiastical  establishment,  without  wishing  for  a 
change  in  the  civil  constitution  of  a  country.  An  Episcopaliai!,  for 
instance,  may  wish  to  see  bishops  established  in  all  Scotland,  without 
wishing  Scotland  to  become  n  republic ;  and  he  may  wish  that  epis- 
copacy may  be  established  in  all  the  American  States,  without  wishing 
that  monarchy  may  be  established  in  any  of  them.  The  protection 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property  is  not  inseparably  connected  with  a  par- 
ticular form  of  church-government.  The  blessings  of  civil  socMtj 
depend  upon  the  proper  execution  of  good  laws,  and  upon  the  good 
murals  of  the  people ;  but  no  one  will  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  lavs 
and  morals  of  the  people  may  not  be  as  good  in  Germany,  Switxer- 
Innd,  Scotland,  under  a  Presbyterian,  as  in  England  or  France  under 
an  Episcopal  ibrm  of  churcli-government. 

*  But  it  is  thought  that,  were  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  re* 
pealed,  the  JDisseniers  would  get  a  footing  in  some  of  the  borougiif 
returning  members  to  parliament.     The  Dissenters  have^  at  pi^esenl* 
a  considerable  influence  in  many  boroughs ;  but  there  is  little  proba- 
bility that,  were  all  legal  obstacles  to  their  eligibility  to  public  offices 
removed,  they  would  ever  be  able  to  overcome  the  influence  of  Go\'eni- 
nient,  the  iniluence  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  influence  of  the  Churdi, 
in  tl)e  majority  of  the  boroughs  in  this  kingdom.     But,  admitting  so 
very  improbable  an  occurrence  to  take  place*  what  then  ?     Why  then 
a  majority  of  boroughs  would  return  Dissenters  to  sit  in  Parliament.  ■ 
Dissenters  are  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament  at  present :  the  danger  then* 
such  as  it  \s,  arises  not  from  Dissenters' having  seats  in  Parliamentt 
but  from  the  number  of  Dissenting  members  being  increased.    But 
that  the  number  of  Dissenting  members  should  ever  be  so  fiur  increasel 
as  to  constitute  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons*    is  to  me 
quite  an  improbable  circumstance;  I  think  it  a  far  mora  likely  etoit  "^ 
thr.t,  all  restraint  being  removed,  the  Dissenters  will  insen^y  bo^ 
come  Churchmen.     I  suppose,  however,  even  that  improbable  dp»^  f 
ciiu.rtr.nce   to  take  place,    and  that   a  majority  of*  the  House  ol  ^ 
Commons  has  cea:ed  to  be  Churchmen*— What  then  ?     Why  then  tht  •  ^ 
Hojs>e  of  Ccnmions  may  present  to  the  House  of  LiOrdsuBill  fiir    "^ 
cj^^tpjiing  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  into  that  oC" 
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the  Churcli  of  Scotland.  Be  it  so — What  then  >  Why  then  the 
House  of  Commons  will  compel  the  House  of  Lords,  to  agree  to 
such  a  Bill ;  this  does  not  follow ;  I  know  not  any  legal  or  probable 
means  of  affecting  such  a  compulsion ;  but  for  the  sake  of  coming 
to  a  conclusion,  let  it  be  admitted  that,  at  soiiie'  distant  period,  of 
which  no  man  can  form  a  reasonably  conjecture,  the  House  of  Lords 
would  by  compulsion  or  choice,  agree  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  the  king  would  agree  wtth  them  both,  in  establishing  Pres- 
bytery in  the  room  of  Episcopacy — What  then  ?  Why  then  the  pre- 
sent form  of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  changed  into  another ! 
And  is  this  all? — this  the  catastraphe  of  so  many. tragical  forebodings 
— this  the  issue  of  so  many  improbable  contingeQcies — this  the  re- 
sult of  so  much  unchristian  contention — this  a  cause  for  continuing 
flistinctions  by  which  the  persons  and  properties  of  peaceful  citizens 
are  exposed  to  the  fierjf  zeal  of  a  senseless  rabble  ? — A  great  Pro^ 
iestant  nation  does  not  return  to  Popery — a  great  Christian  nation  does 
not  apcjstatise  to  Paganism  or  Mahometanism  ;  it  6\mply  adopts  an 
ecclesiastical  constitution  different  from  what  it  had  before.  What 
is  there  in  this  to  alarm  any  man  who  liberally  thinks  with  the  late  Dr. 
Powell,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  regimen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  in  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  repugnant  either 
to  the  natural  rights  of  man,  or  to  the  word  of  God/ 

We  porceive  we  must  draw  this  extended  article  to  a  clpse. 
T*here  are  various  other  passages  of  considerable  interest 
which  we  had  marked  for  quotation,  but  the  whole  volume  is 
so  hifl^hly  deserving  of  attentive  perusal,  that  the  task  of  se- 
lection becomes  cmban'assing.  There  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  on  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert 
in  a  future  article,  and  which  has  been  recently  brought  before 
the  public,  as  t!ie  subject  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Throne: 
"we  allude  to  the  expediency  of  buildiug  an  additional  num- 
ber of  new  churches,  a  measure  which  the  Bishop  of  Landaff 
BtroDgly  urges  upon  the  attention  of  that  gentleman,  as  a 
friend  of  the  then  Premier.  It  is  due  to  the  Bishop  to  re- 
■aark  on  the  interest  which  he  always  manifested  in  any  eccle- 
siastical matters  of  public  utility.  In  the  same  letter,  he  calls 
Mr.  Wilberforce's'  attention  to  *  an  evil  which  has  increased 
^  very  much,  if  it  has  not  entirely  sprung  up  in  many  pUces 
^  within  the  last  thirty  years— f  Ac  travelling  of  waggons  and 
^  stage  coaches  on  Sundays.^ 

*  There  are  laws,  I  believe,  to  prexent  this  being  done,  during 
Jte  hours  of  divine  service,  but  tne  difficulty  of  putting  them  in 
Execution  renders  them,  in  a  manner,  useless.  This  evil  might  be 
"^medied  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  ten  lines,  enacting;  the-  pay- 
soent  of  a  great  additional  toll  at  each  turnpike-gate  which  should 
%e  passed  by  such  carriages,  between  the  hours  of  six  and  six  on 
irery  Sabbath  Day.' 

Bishop  Horsley,    (VVatsoa's  great  rival   and  opposite,)  has 
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also,  in  Lis  ailuiif  jt>Ie  sermons  on  the  Hubbath,"  denounceil  fk 
scandalous  practice  as  loudly  calling  fur  redress.  The  orig;ii 
(empUilion  to  tlits  fldi^rant  breach  of  tlie  laws — the  convenie 
of  iraTelling  when  the  roads  were  must  empty,  siibsisla 
longer,  the  roads  beinif  now  crowdf^d  on  the  Sunday  as 
other  days  ;  '  but,'  adds  his  Tiordshiii,  *  the  reverence  (or 
'  day  uinoni^  all  orders  is  extiuguislied,  and  the  abuiie  gues 
'  from  the  mere  habit  of  profaneriebs.' 

Some  respeclable  individuals  have  questioned  the  pru|>rietyl 
calling  in  tbe  civil  power  lo  enforce,  as  tliey  represent  it,  in  thi 
respect,  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Our  view  of  the  iiikIUm:  is  (H 
ferent.  Overt  acts  of  irreligion,  (and  how  fre<|uently  itoeVI 
thut  term  may  have  beiu  misapplied,  there  m  such  a  ihii^i 
irreli(;ion,)  appear  to  us  to  fall  under  tbe  cognizance  uf  the  1(^ 
lature  on  account  of  their  hearing  upon  tbe  sociul  intereMi  i 
the  community.  Adjnitting,  therefure,  what  can  hardly  bt. 
matter  uf  doubt,  that  the  open  violaiiou  of  the  Lard's  day  teoi 
to  ibc  demoralizing  of  tbe  lower  orders,  and  taking  into  coiqj 
demtiou  the  cun^jtant,  we  may  almost  say  insurmounuble,  b 
lation  to  their  disregard  of  its  religious  observances,  wbioU  u , 
senteil  by  (be  unrestrained  hccntiousiiess  of  the  higher  orders 
tliis  res|>ect,  the  public  weal  seems  to  demand  ihut  the  lai 
should  interpose,  not  lor  tbe  chimerical  purpose  of  making  pM 
religious,  hut  in  order  to  prevent  their  disturbing  others  itit% 
practice  of  rehgion,  and  subverting  what  may  be  cunsitlered  i 
a  part  of  tbe  established  order  of  society.  The  Sahbatlii  iutlt>_ 
peudcntiy  of  all  religious  obligation,  is  the  law  of  Ibc  laud;  it  i>li 
rightful  law,  for  it  trenches  upon  no  man's  natural  rights;  pot* 
ticall^  cousidered,  it  is  a  salutary  law,  as  we  think  Necker  bik 
Bitislacloriiy  argued  in  his  Treatise  on  the  subject.  Public  op 
nion  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  unexceptionable  and  the  most  elfibi« 
means  of  carrying  the  object  of  tbe  law  iuio  elfect,  and  it  wool 
be  well,  if  that  should  be  found  lo  supersede  the  necessitj  of  i 
legislative  restrictions  ;  but  we  cannot  but  conlially  appro**  i 
Bishop  W'atwii's  suggestion.  The  greatest  obstacle  lo  a  ri 
formation  of  tlie  national  habits  in  this  respect,  is  preeentvdl 
the  practice  of  those  who  seem  to  stand  too  high  for  prifato  ai 
moniiioD  or  public  opiuioo  lo  have  its  due  o|>eration  upon  Uxit 
minds. 

Tbe  Bishop's  sentiments  on  (he  subject  uf  the  Catholic  Qttel< 
tion  are  repeatedly  staled  with  his  usual  force  of  argumentalictf 
and  expression.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  IT&lf 
he  Writes:  '  No  man  upan  eartb,  I  trust,  can  buvo  more  MK 

*  larged  sentiments  of  toleration  than  I  have,  but  the  Cbordi  t^ 

*  Rome  is  a  periecutiny  church,  and  it  is  our  interest  aod  oWt 
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*  duty,  on  every  principle  of  religion  and  common  sense,  to 
^  guard  ourselves  against  her  machinations.'.  He  expresses  to 
the  same  nobleman  his  opinion,  <  that  that  Protestant  govern* 
'  jnent  is  unwise,  which  trusts  powerx  to  the  Catholics,  till  it 
*- shall  be  clearly  proved  that  if  they  had  the  opportunity  they 

*  would  not  use  it  to  the  oppression  of  the  Protestants.' 

•  I  am  afraid  of  Popery,*  he  wntes  to  Mr.  Pitt  ipr  1791,  *  because, 
#liere  it  has  the  power,  it  assumes  the  right  of  persecution,  and  whilst 
it  believes  that  in  afflicting  the  body,  it  saves  the  soul  of  a  convert,  I 
i»  not  see  how  it  can  abandon  the  idea  of  the  utility  of  persecution.' 

Nevertheless,  vrhen  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  was  in  1805  taken  into  consideration,  the  Bishop,  cor- 
dially approving  of  the  principle  and  purport  of  the  petition,  sig« 
bificd  to  Mr.  Pitt  his  conviction  of  the  justice  and  expediency  oi 
nanting  it,  but  for  his  Majesty's  conscientious  scruples  respect- 
ug  the  measure,  which 'be  thought  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
lofficient  reason  for  deferring  it. 

^  When  I  say,  thdt  I  respect  the  conscience  of  the  Kins,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  rightly  formed ;  but  I  applaud  his  mtegrity  id 
■dliering  to  it  whilst  he  believes  it  to  be  so.  I  think  that  it  is  not 
rightly  ^rroed,  because  I  see  no  danger  occurring  to  the  Church  of 

Sland  from  Catholt    Emancipation,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ira* 

'  We  can  afford  no  room  for  any  comment  on  these  extracts^ 
Imt  they  serve  to  shew  that  a  friend  to  what  is  termed  Catholic 
Emancipation,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  is  not,  on  that  ac- 
sbant,  justly  to  be  suspected  of  an  indifference  to  the  distinctive 
ebaracter  and  evils  of  Popery. 

'  In  transcribing  the  manly  expressions  of  enlightened  and  pa- 
Iriotic  sentiment  which  abound  in  this  volume,  and  which  place 
O  so  favourable  a  light  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Bishop 
ii  Landaff,  deep  regret  has  been  constantly  blended  with  the 
{ieling  of  satisfaction,  when  we  have  reflected  bow  every  such  sen- 
linent  would  have  acquired  the  power  of  making  a  tenfold  im«^ 
Mission,  had  it  been  enforced  by  a  life  reflecting  the  glories  of 
rue  greatness  and  genuine  piety.  Bishop  Watson  is  not  to  be 
isiinea  with  the  father  of  modern  science,  whom  Pope  styled 

*  The  wisest,  greatest,  meanest,  of  mankind ;' 

tut  bis  character  suf^gests  the  necessity  of  a  similar  qualifica- 
ion  of  our  praise.  He  wanted  just  that  one  ingredient  of  ge- 
Hiine greatness  which  should  have  delivered  him  from  the  love 


thing 

uUng  passion,  and  it  was  as  honourable  an  ambition  as  usually 
>itnDpts  the  candidates  for  ^'  earthly  thmgs.^'     Wiien  lopcated 
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dir'Bppointments  had  ehewn  hloi  ihe  fuliUiy  of  all  expeot&tiel 
fuTllier  udvancGiui^nt,  hf  lonk  ri>fuKe  in  ttie  pn(l«  of  retii 
bill  retireiKinit  was,  to  *  minti  like  liis.  tn  element  of  pi 
hunger.     He  for'^ook  ibe  world  iu  the  disgust  produced  I 
feat,  not  u'iih  tlie  lofty  R|>irit  of  a  concur  rur.      Ai  pvi-ry 
men!  on  ibe  cftUcop&l  benob,  the  ruittlin^  of  Ijtwti  sleeves  si 
^o  break  U|>nii  IiLh  Hulilude,  willi  (lie  elFpct  of  u  distant  iwgle 
Vpon  ati  old  buiittr,  •vliu.  ibuii^b   ci)ndpiui»:d  to  ignoble  r<«t. 
baa  not  lost  liin  r-':-.lt  (nr  Iho  cttaKe.     By  tbe  banks  of  romuitil. 
WiiiiU'nueT(>,  Milt  Lis  tlrenuM  \fei-e  uF  Lumbetti ;    be  c 
tiler  furifct  »or  l)e'ir  Jo  be  Parj^oil^n. 

Ill  this  flldte  ot  Hccluaiou,  ii  wil>i  inevitable  that  lbs 

bis  niiitd  ehould  Bsiiume  a  tnorbid  direolion.     Avarioe, 

Li  b(-eu  termed  the  |iax)iion  of  uge,  U  but  a  ditTerf^ui  laodifiwliM 

J  itf  the  Hclfi.Hm  (to  \i^c  \i\e  <tnn  phratie,}  which  ut  ftiiuUi«r  pwtolt 

I  jijevplojied  ii»ell  in  the  fium  of  oiDbilioR.     The  lif<-'-l(Mii(  con- 

'blttiuts  of  the  retired  bishoji  of  the  (loorust  diocese,  terniiuatcd  u 

[lis  It;aviti);  behind  him.  ii  i^  said,  uot  iiiuih  tess  Oiitn  a  huuitnd 

upousuid  pouufU.     It  \s  true  that  itti^t  acciunulaiion   of  pn-penj 

fns  (lie  fi'uit  of  bis  oivu  honourubk  exertion<« :   but  thoc  wus,  id 

My  Ibe  leas),  an  incunfcrnil}'  in  a  Krgius  I'rotessor's  driMntr  \\\i 

trade  of  lui  agiiculliiriy,  and  in   hiu  ()iEJ'e<;urd)iig    iIidhc    K|ii<- 

V  Oopal  diilieH  which  lie  bid  so  solemnly  pledged  biii^sell  lo  tlu- 

I  •fliarge,  that  could  nut  I'aij  to  strike  even  the  peusaiiliy  of  yir^- 

r<B>orf|,iii(l,  and  uU  with  whoai  the  loouoy -getting  Ui«hap  caBi 

P',lBlo  wnf  net. 

'  Who  wDidd  DKt  laugh,  if  stub  a  nun  Iher^  Ik, 
'   Who  wimid  not  iveep,  if  Atlicus  wer^  be' 
Why  di<l  he  itoi   rcHjr]!  his  Hiation  in  the  l^Mubli«h[pej»l,  ^i^ 
ecoaie  ffspoL'Ial'le  by  uvuivini!  his  prel'treuce  for  a  srt^ular  life' 
kr  ivhy  did  not  the  imuos  of  th«  woihl  to  cume,  i»f  ize  in  thil 
_))itude.  u|>oii  bin  uuoccu[.ieil  faruUies,  «im1  rsutlur  it  itupuMiiblr fe 
ifcm.  Ibi  DueUirib.  to  sloup  lo  llie   riru'igi'ij  of  the  world,  pro- 
[^jdH'-ii^  I  ii-i|>py  tdimliiisstt  lo  ihp  ibiiiaB  wbicb  are  si-cn,  ■■■    r-  ■' 
/otvt'tiiif  giwr>  v\   llw  vis'uitA  of  *ttruiiy  ?     On  ■ 
"•\      T)<ai  L>it«  thing  nooM  b^.v.)  i»»rlv  (he  viuii.. 
|9loui)tn  a  (iriu    hnhevir.  the  dciipairiii:;  ptirtiZHn  a   {I'l  m  V' n:]^ 
ii'Jt,  *  ihert-liri-d  lii^hop'  a  buly  >tiij  a  happy  r«:vli«»e, 
ii  1)1  this  one  ri-t^nlN';>-,   he  Hul<horil>cd   to  what  h«  fUili 
Hiev,  uniienook  I'liii'f  hi-  oi>vrr  discharged,  (as  if  In  r« 
Concerns  nloue,  ibil  boM  im- jiity,  which  upver  \iBtd«il  W 
Jb^r  >ir  I'avo'fi'or  luuii,  uiigla  be  safely  prevaricaierf  >way,)  it- 
IjjtaiUf  d  l'.ie  care  of  a  dio.  fv.-  -ii  nhiih  he  ucver  rrxided,  and  nbid 
'lie  a'  l<!|'!'i  ^i»iI«>d,  ainl  h^K  bi'tiueallied  us  only  the  opiuiooa  ofi 
•4ge,  iiol,  iiUb!  lb^>  exauiplf  of  a  saint ; — a  naaie 
'  (ieyouil  ihi;  lun't-i  ofa  vulgar  fate, 
'  Beucuib  Ibc  Good  Low  far— but  fax  above  tbe  Greaf 
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Tenilemen  and  PuUishers  tAo  have  works  in  the  preu,  toill  oi 

Conductors  of  the  EcLscTic  Review,  6y  sending  Information 
nt  paid)  of'thesubjecty  extent^  and  probaMe  price  of  such  vf*jrk* ; 
xk  they  matf  depend  upon  being  commmdcated  to  the  Publict  if 
\sieteni  with  its  Plan. 


be  jtrt»».  The  Fourth  and  Last 
of  C'lilde  Harold's  Prlgrimasre ; 
>liilderable  Noteg,  coolprising  Ob- 
(Ms  apoD  Society}  Literature,  &c. 
ed  during  his  traveU  and  rei<i- 
abruad.  By  the  rt.  hon.  Lonl 
,     8vo. 

be  prew,  A  Vi*»w  of  tbe  State  of 
s  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
HallatD,'  Esq.  2  vol.  4to. 
be  press,  the  Civil  History  of 
to  the  time  of  Augnsuis.  By 
Bankes,  Esq.  M.  P.  2  vols,  royal 

le  press,  the  Lord  of  the  Bright 

a  poem.     By  H.    H.    Milinan, 

Fellow  of  Brazen -nose  College^ 

I,  Author  of  Fazio.     8vo. 

he  first  of  April  will  bf  published 

kt  Part  of  Mr.  Hakeivell's  Pictu^ 

Tour  of  Italy,  in  illustration  of 

t  of  Addison,  Eustace,  and  For- 

n  imperiai  4to:  containing  three 

finished,  and  two  outline  en^ 

John  Britton  is  preparing  a  cbro* 
ral  illustration  of  ihe  Ancicmt  Ar- 
ure  of  G  rent  Britain,  intended  to 
Supplement  to  the  Architectural 
ltiei>,  but  it  will  coll^titute  an  inde* 
t  work. 

(tobert  Anderson  has  in  the  press, 
ion  of  The  Sugar  Cane  and  other 
;  by  the  late  Dr.  Qmn^rr,  with 
iccovmt  of  bis  life  and  literary 
s. 

ard  D.  Bdynefi,  esq.  will  soon 
in  octavo,  the  firt»t  volume  of  a 
ite  translation  of  Ovid's  F.pistlps. 
nSy  Lntin,  Greek,  and  Epglish, 
I  account  of  the  admini-tration 
ermment  in  England  durtn"?  the 
ninority,  by  Nicholns  H^irdm;?**, 
rilected  by  his  t^on  Giwrge  Har- 
e^.  will  soon  appear  in  an  oc- 
>lumc, 

I'..  D.  CInrke  has  in  the  press,  in 
to  volume,  with  nomerous  en- 
;*p    Travels    through    Denmark, 


Sweden,  &c.  with  a  detcriptum  of  Pe- 
t«*rsbnrg,  during  tbe  tyranny  bf  empe- 
ror Paul ;  hxiujc  tbe  third  and  last  part 
of  the  Author's  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia» 
and  Africa. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin  if  preparing 
ler  publication,  in  two  imperial  octavo 
volumes,  Mde*  Althorpians,  or  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  tbe  pictures,  an^d 
a  portion  of  tbe  libraryi  of  Earl  Spencer, 
at  Althorpe, 

Arthur  Clifford,  eaq.  will  soon  pub- 
Ibb,  Collectanea  Cliffordiana,  conUin- 
ing  anerdotcs,  Ace.  of  tbe  Clifford  Fa* 
mily,  in  an  octavo  vdlame.  Also,  a 
Description  of  the  Parish  of  Tixall,  in 
fettaffordshire,  in  a  quarto  volume,  with 
five  engravinga. 

The  Kev.  Stephen  Weston  is  pre- 
parioic  some  Account  of  an  Excavation 
of  a  Roman  Town,  in  CbampagBe,  dis- 
covered in  1779  $  with  %  Jonroey  bw 
Lausanne  to  Mont  Sinphw,  and  through 
Gk-neva  to  Mont  Blanc* 

Mr.  KeaU  will  publish  in  the  present 
mooth,  Endymion,  a  poem. 

Mr.  Hazleit*s  Lectnres  on  Eoglisli 
Poetry,  delivered  at  tbe  Surry  Institn- 
tion,  will  appear  In  a  lew  days. 

Mr9,  Taylor,  of  Oogar,  has  a  work  in 
the  press,  on  tbe  Beoiprocal  Putiesof 
Parents  and  Children.  .  | 

The  young  Authoress  of  Me  anchdy 
Hours  has  a  poem  in  the  press  entitled 
Asrarte. 

Antonia,  a  tale,  witii  other  poenM, 
cbit'fly  written  in  Malta,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  plague  in  that  island,  will 
soon  Appear. 

Mr.  \V.  Hargrove  will  soon  pab1i!«h, 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  a  History  of 
York,  comprising  tbe  va'uable  part  of 
Drake's  Kboracum,  and  much  new 
matter. 

Dr.  Paris  is  printing,  at  tbe  request 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  a 
Memoir  of  the  Life  an  1  Scitrntiftc  La- 
bours of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Gregor. 

Mr.  J;  Gwylt^anlbor  c€  a Treatiip m 
2  12 
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the  Equilibrium  of  Arches,  has  loDg 
been  engn;;e(l  on  a  tian&lation  of  Vitra- 
viiifi  which  will  shortly  appear.  He  is 
.  aUo  preparing  Notices  of  the  Buildings 
tnd  Architects  of  lialy»  arranged  for  the 
•  reference  of  the  traveller  and  architect. 

An  English  Translation  is  in  the 
press,  of  Voyage  k  i*£mbouchure  de  la 
Mer  Noire,  par  Lieat.  General  Comte 
Andreossy,  in  an  octaTO  volume,  with 
maps  and  plates. 

Dr.  Spier  will  soon  publish,  General 
Views  relating  to  the  Stomach,  its  fa- 
bric, functions,  tec,  in  a  small  volume. 

The  Rev.  John  Marriott,  of  Exeter, 
has  a  Tolume  of  Sermons  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 

Mr.  T.  Taylor  is  engaged  on  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  of  Jamblichus' 
Life  of  Pytbaguras,  and  of  the  Pythago- 
ric  Ethical  Fragments  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  preserved  by  Stobeus. 

Mr.  W.  Pybus,  author  of  a  Manaal 
of  Useful  Knowlnlge,  will  soon  publish, 
The  Amusing  Companion,  containing 
philosophical  amusements  and  enter- 
Uuning  recreations  for  young  persona. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra,  for  the  use  of 
ichools,  upon  the  plan  of  Walkiogame's 
Arithmetic,  and  intended  as  •  aeqnel  to 
that  popular  work,  will  soon  appear. 

J.  C.  Tanrer,  master  of  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  at  Macclesfield 
free  school,  will  speedily  publish,  in  an 
octavo  volume,  Un  Dictionoaiie  dei 
Verbes  Franyais,  indiquant  leortdiffe- 
reas  regimes. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  one  vo- 
lume, foolscap  8vo.  a  Poem  occasioned 
by  the  Cessation  of  Public  Mourning 
for  H.  IL  H.  Princets  Charlotte,  toge- 
ther with  Sonnets  aud  other  productions. 
By  Mrs.  B.  Hotper. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the 
Anniversary  Oration  delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  un  Monday 
the  9th  March,  by  Dr.  Uwins. 

In  the  press,  a  new  Volume  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  the  late  Mr. 
Ware,  8vo. 

In  the  press,  an  octavo  Volume  of 
Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  James  Bryceof 
Calcutta. 

Nos.  III.  and  IV.  of  the  New  and  Im- 
proved Edition  of  Stephens's  Greek  The- 
saurus are  published.  The  vacancies 
yet  open  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
decease  of  bome  of  the  Subscribers.  The 
price,  to  such  as  were  not  on  Uie  origi- 
nal list,  has  been  already  raised ;  and 
the  Editors,  according  to  the  advertise- 
tnent  to  No.  III.  meaa  shortly  to  raise 


it  again.  All  Public  Lihrarieg»  lo  paf* 
ticular,  are  rtfcommended  to  subscribe 
before  the  opportunity  is  lost,  as  oaly  t 
sufficient  number  of  copies  have  bees 
printed  to  cover  the  sobscriptioD. 

Early  in  April  will  be  poblishi^ 
in  8vo.  a  Ready  Reply  to  an  Irish 
Enquiry,  or  a  convincing  and  cooclu* 
sive  Confutation  of  -Calvinism.  To 
which  is  subjoined,  leropaideia,  or  the 
true  method  of  teaching  the  Clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  being  a 
wholesome  Theological  Cathartic  to 
purge  thte  Church  of  the  Predestinarian 
Pestilence.  By  a  Clergyman  of  tba 
Church  of  England.  The  peculiar  d* 
cellence  of  the  above  work  will  coaiist 
not  only  in  the  ability  with  which  Cal« 
▼inism  is  refuted,  but  in  the  applicatioD 
of  particular  given  rules,  which aie  il* 
lustrated  by  tbe  writings  of  the  best  ao- 
thors,  so  as  to  enable  all  the  yoof 
Clergy  to  refute  Calvinism  themielvas. 

An  Essay  on  the  best  means  for  pro- 
moting the  Spread  of  Divine  Tnth  ia 
the  uoenlighteucd  Villages  of  Gftat  Bri- 
tain. By  J.  Thornton,  Billericay,  is  ia 
the  press. 

Lately  published.  Letters  to  the  He- 
brew Nation.  By  the  right  hoo.  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindaey. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lindesay  has  in  the 
press,  a  Volume  of  Sermons  on  Tafions 
subjects. 

Mr.  T.  Yeates  will  shortly  pablish 
Indian  Church  History,  or  Notices  le- 
lative  to  the  first  planting  of  the  Gospd 
in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  lodia.  Co«k> 
piled  chiefly  from  the  Syrian  Chronicles, 
with  an  accurate  relation  of  the  first 
Christian  missions  in  China. — ^Tbe  work 
will  develope  some  intereating  facts, 
hitherto  unknown  -to  the  ecclesiaattcal 
historians  of  Europe. 

The  first  Number  of  a  General  Eccle- 
siastical Biography,  arranged  chrono- 
logically, to  form  a  connected  History 
of  the  Christian  Church,  will  be  pub- 
lished on  tbe  1st  of  May,  1818. 

The  publication  of  the  Regent's  Edi- 
tion of  the  Latin  Classics  (somewhat  re- 
tarded, of  late,  by  tbe  aspect  of  the 
times)  will  henceforward  be  proeecuted 
with  spirit,  industry,  and  perseverance. 
Livy  and  Saliust  are  now  in  the  press, 
under  the  editorial  inspection  of  Dr.  J. 
Carey,  to  whom  the  public  are  already 
indebted  for  tbe  Horace,  Catullus,  Ti- 
bullus,  Propertius,  Martial,  CsBsar,  Ta- 
citus, and  the  second  edition  of  the  VJi> 
gil,  with  the  Opuacula,  recently  pub- 
lished. 


Lift  of  Work*  recently  puhlUhed. 


Wl. 


[Jarey  has  now  in  the  press,  the 
atin  Prosody  illustrated,  with 
explanations  of  the  Rules,  and 
ties  quoted  from  the  LAtin  poets. 
>ickinson,  Author  of  &  Practical 
on  of  the  Law  relative  to  the 
ind  Duties  of  a  Justice  of  the 
8  about  to  publish  The  Justice 
:he  last  five  years,  intended  as  a. 
lion  to  his  own  work,  as  well  as 
Bam  and  Williams. 
!  presii,  Sixty-five  Sonnets,  with 
y  rninarks  on  the  accordance  of 
net  with  the  powers  of  the  Eng- 
aage  ;   and  some  miscellaneous 

Fohii  Matheson,  Master  of  the 
chool,  Margaret-streety  Ca ven- 
tre, is  about  to  publish  a  new 
of  Arithmetic,  the  object  of 
to  render  general  the  applica- 
decimals  to  mercantile  purposes, 
amble  youth  to  comprehend  the 
ben  tbey  are  learning  the  prac- 

press  and  speedily  will  be  pub* 
[emoirs  of  Richard  Morris,  for 
le  a  private  in  the  Oxford  Blues, 
ipwards  of  40  years  Pastor  of  a 
CHiurch  at  Woodrow  and  Amer- 
icks.  Compiled  by  B.  Godwin, 
isseoden. 

press  and  nearly  ready,  Con- 
ns on  the  Impolicy  and  pemi- 
adcDcy  of  the  present  Adminis- 
r  the  Poor  Laws  ;  with  Sugges- 
improving  the  Condition  of  the 
)y  Charles  Jcrram,  A.  M.  Vicar 
lam,  and  one  of  his  Majesty's 


Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Surrey. 

Letters  on  the  West  Indies.  By 
James  Walker,  esq.  late  of  Berbice, 
and  Principal  Agent  of  the  Commission- 
ers for  Crown  Property  in  South  Ame- 
rica. 

In  May,  a  new  edition  of  President 
Edwards's  Life  of  David  Brainerd  will 
be  published,  handsomely  printed  in 
demy  8vo.  ^ 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, A  Treatise  on  the  Covenant  of 
Grace.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colquhoun, 
Leith. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Gray,  Apothecary  and 
Teacher  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica, 
has  in  the  press  and  nearly  ready,  a 
Work.  intendiBd  to  serye  as  a  Snpple- 
ment  to  the  several  Pharmaoopssias, 
containing  the  Medical  Uses  of  aU  such 
Plants  as  bare  been  hitherto  examined, 
and  an  arrangement  of  tbem :  a  Gkn- 
iary  of  the  Terms  and  Contractions  nsed 
by  Physicians  in  their  Prescriptions  : 
usual  Medical  Formnlss  Arranged  in 
Classes:  Botanical  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, &c.  Ice. 

Early  in  the  month  of  April  will  be 
published  in  8vo.  the  Beauties  of  Since- 
rity, or  Selections  from  varioui  printed 
Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Chester,  Drs.  Kays,  Chalmers,  ColU 
yer.  Rev.  Messrs.  Crowther,  White,  Al- 
liey,  Bowerbank,  Bartlett,  A^land,  Cua» 
ningharo,  Fenwick,  fltc.  &c.  upon  the 
Death  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales.  Selected  by  Robert  Huish, 
Esq. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

e  IT,  with  Silhouette  Portraits, 
inual  Biography  and  Obituary, 
.  8ro.  15s. 

's  Memorials  of  the  Reformat 
Religion  under  the  Reigns  of 
III,  Edward  VI,  and  Mary, 
neatly  printed  Edition  (limited 
i^opies)  with  the  original  Re- 
d  a  new  and  full  Index,  7  vol. 
s. 

BOTANY. 

>giaBrjtanuica;  containing  the 
>f  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
cally  arranged  aod  described  j 


with  Plates  illustrative  of  the  Charnc- 
ters  of  the  Gknera  and  Species.  By  Wil- 
liam Jackson  Hooker,  F.R,S.  A.S.  L.S. 
&c.  And  Thomas  Taylor.  M.D.  M.R.LA. 
F.LS.  Ice  Illustrated  by  31  Plates. 
8vo.ll.  lis.  6d. 

COKCHOtOOT. 

Index  Testaceologicns;  or,  a  Cata* 
logue  of  Shells,  British  and  Foreign ; 
arranged  according  to  the  Lionean  Sys« 
tem,  with  the  Latin  and  English  Names, 
and  References  to  Figures  and  Places 
where  found.  By  W.  Wood,  F.R.8. 
and  L.S.  Author  of  Zoography,  and 
General  Concbologyf  ^c,  crown  Svo. 
Vs.  boards. 


Zwt  of  Wart»  reeenfiy  ftuHithvl. 

Gnles,  M.  I>.  of  ihG  FicuUr  of  K 
trfPnrii;  CorrespooJinp  Mtnibi 
Mediral  Society  of  TooIduw.  I 
luiitnited  with  •evani  eoloun4  Enfi 
ioga,  ■  Plia  Bud  Dnchplion  of^fl 
Appatslaa  lor  applying  the  On*,  ^ 
Caari,  aud  CdpiD'iK  OtwrrvatioDS.  I 
Ren  TrlcF,  Metolwt  of  the  itujml 
lege  of  Surgeoiir,  I/)D<Iod. 


Multiplici 


The  Fint  elenents  of  ArilliitiFtic  ; 
or,  Ihe  Teacher  and  Schnlai'i  Aiaist- 
■lit:  praclicdJly  urningei)  in  LcBiuni, 
anJ  I'ipreuly  deiigtied  foi  CtiBtes; 
comprmiiig  the  four  aimpU  Ri  *"  '  *' 
AdditioQ,  SubtractlOQ,  " 
am]  DiTiiion,  combined 
and  laught  in  one  Operation,  and  now 
in  Ck  al  CliHit'ji  Hospital,  in  Twelve 
Seriet.  To  which  is  prEfixed,  Ihe  In- 
troductory Rule  (if  Numeration  and  No- 
tMioD.  By  George  Reynold!,  Writing- 
duiter,  ChriBt'i  Uotpitol.  12uio,  !s.6d. 


nved  by  W 


n  of  the  City  of  Pompeii ; 
B.  Cooke,  from  aycunte 
in  Ihe  ypsr  1817,     By 

. ^  >t  Cookburn  of  the  Royai  Aiti<lra-y. 

I   Vriotrd  in  folio,  alolilar  in  iiEe  lo  Steir- 

*    ftff  Atbenf,   the  First  Part  coots-ciing 

^    fliWetn  (iaishrd  Pliilea,  aoil  Seven  nuL- 

foof  lmpre«tiDns61.  6(1.  1 

a  Paper  (25  Cntiieiooly) 

Bl,  B'.     «**To  Ik  complned  in  Four 

Mwti. 


Aa  Account  of  the  War  ia  Spain,  Por- 

ind  France,  from  the  year  IS08 

'iSUincluiivei  illuitrated  l>y  Platei. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  T.Jone*,  Royal  En- 

15>.  boarda. 


to  IS 
^b«ei 


ObaCTvatiuoa  on  Phigedana  GingtK- 

MHa.     By  A.   Home  Blackadder.  Sro. 

,         Obserrationi  ou  the  Core  and  Pret«n- 

bon  of  theCodtagioua  Pever  now  prt'- 
I  valenl  in  tbe  City  of  Edinborgb  and 
F  lIlBnviroM;  oith  an  Inqniry  inlo  tbe 
i  Ihtare  and  OcigiD  of  the  apeciGc  Poi- 
I    wn    piodoelig    the  varioua  forma  of 

'"  ■     ~*  J  the  Mrani  necCHaur;  for 

I    preTenting  the  FormBtioii,  ■■wHlaiar- 

naiing  the  Prcf-res!  of  ihe  C><iitagioii, 

with  [he  beat  Chemical  Procesio  tor 
\    tbat  porpose.     B,    ■   "■   ■  -        -  - 
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^rt.  I.  L  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Reasons  tohick  have  induced  the 
Rev.  T.  C.  Cavdan  to  secede  from  the  Established  Church;  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  composed  his  Congregation^  while  he  offici- 

*  ated  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Bristol.  Second  Edition, 
•  revised  and  corrected,  with  Alterations.    8vo.     Bristol.    1818. 

S^  Seriovs  Remarks  on  the  different  Representations  of  Evangelical 
Doctrine  by  the  professed  Friends  of  the  Gospel,     Bristol. 

S«  LtCtters  addressed  to  a  serious  and  humble  Enquirer  after  Divine 
Truthf  with  a  peculiar  Aspect  to  the  Circumstances  of  the  present 
Times.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  Rector  of  Humstall-Ridware, 
and  of  Yoxall  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  &c.  Second  Edition. 
12mo.  pp.  253.    London.     1817. 

4*  Truth  Vindicated :  or,  a  Series  of  Remarks  on  some  of  the  leading 
Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  particular  View  to  its  right  Ad- 
ministration :  occasioned  by  Dr.  Hawker's  Appendix  to  his  True 
■  Gospel.  By  James  Bidlake,  Author  of  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  under 
the  Signature  Verax.    8vo.  pp.  S9»    Bristol.     1818. 

5.  A  Search  after  Truth  in  its  avon  Fields  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  or,  a 
Reference  to  the  Apostolic  Acts  and  Epistles  on  the  Subject  of 
some  novel  Opinions  in  Theology.  By  Thomas  T.  Biddulph,  M.A* 
Minister  of  St.  James's,  Bristol.  Second  Edition^  corrected  and 
enlarged.    8vo.   pp.  viii.  63.     Bristol.     1818. 

6.  The  True  Test  of  Religion  in  the  Soul:  or  Practical  Christianity 
delineated.  A  Sermon  Preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, March '9,  1817.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.A. 
Cambridge.    8vo.  pp.  25.  * 

7.  A  Letter  to  a  highly  respected  Friend}  on  the  Subject  of  certain 
Errors,  of  the  Antinomian  Kind,  which  have  lately  sprung  up  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  are  now  making  an  alarming  Progress 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  By^  the.  •  Rev..  John  Simons,  B.LL. 
Rector  of  Paul's  Cray.     8vo.  pp.  69. ,    London.     1818. 

T>ERHAPS  the  reluctance  with  which  we  enter  upon  the 
'*'  dischari^e  of  our  duties  on  the  present  occasion,  is  unjusti* 
fiabie.  Perhaps  we  have  too  long  listened  to  the  exaggera- 
tions of  caiumnioQs  rumour.  Perhaps  we  have  yielded  to  a 
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soundless  tles)>(iiideiicy  in  imaginin!^  Iliat  Llie  task  to  wliidi 
we  address  ourselves,  is  oot  more  irksome  tliaD  it  js  hopeless 
'  «f  aiiy  bcnpficial  result.  We  determine  llieu  to  dismiss  from 
I  our  minds  an  idea  so  disheartening  to  ourselvea,  aud  perhaps  so 
LiqjuriouB  toothers;  norwill  wesuppose  tliattlie  parlies  most  di- 
[  rectly  conceroed  in  the  remarks  we  may  oRer,  hsvc  already  sbnt 
1  tbemseWes  up  in  the  munition  of  infallibility,  and  that  it  would 
r  be  nothing  less  than  the  ahandonment  of  a  fundamental  priii- 
I  fliple,  nere  they  to  give  a  moment's  audience  to  the  bumblcsi 
I  suggestion. 

1       But  although  there  were  ground  for  the  allegation,   nithre- 

[  i^ect  to  some  individuak,  that  tbey  are  even  less  ilistin^ished 

I  by  the  incoherence  and  extravagance  of  their  opinions,  than  by 

[  we  haughty  confidence,  the  appalling  violence,  the  inaccessible 

T  dogmatism,  with  nhich  they  maintain  those  opinions ;    were  it 

r  true   of  such  individuals,  that  tkey   arc  far  gone   out  of  tfao 

I  reach  of  our  feeble  expostulations  ;  were  vfe  compelled  to  be- 

I  liere  that  the  leaders  and  the  van   have  long  since  made  U 

*  aberration,  which  carries  them,  not  only  beyond  the  oircte  of 

our  influence,  but  even  without  the  sphere  of  comuKre  mum 

ami  argument;  yet,  surety,  ^ve  might  take  courage  from  ike  per* 

Etiasion,  that  at  least  the  bindermost  companies  of  tbecwnp 

have  not  passed  the  boundary  where  the  mighty  voice  of  tnilh 

lad  soberness  ceases  (o  be  heard. 

But  however  this  may  be,  while  on  our  part  we  labour 
to  avoid  the  feeling  as  well  as  the  manner  ot  a  fiippanf  con- 
fidence, we  shall  not  suppcMe  that  any  owe  who  may  pve 
our  pages  a  perusal,  wilt  commence  that  perusal  with  the  in- 
sane determination  of  stopping  the  ear  against  every  appeal. 
We  shall,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  our  readers  to  have  as  tbo* 
rough,  as  practical,  as  humbling  a  conviction  as  onrselvea,  of 
the  fallibihty  and  depraved  obseinity  of  the  human  uade- 
standing. 

It  is,  we  know,  tbe  distinguishing  privilege  of  the  Chris- 
tian, that  he  is  taught  oT  God.  But  ne  cannot  forget  in  bow 
ninny  cases  the  unfounded  presumption  of  ibis  teaching  bas 
become  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  false  opinions.  Is  ibcii, 
it  may  be  asked,  the  serious  inquirer  abandoned  to  hopele^ 
distraction  amid  the  jarring  pretensions  which  divii>e  the  Chris- 
tian world?  The  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  the  elti} 
and  the  honours  of  Kevelali«n.  No  :  while  the  eelf-aii£o' 
the  obstinate,  the  proud,  the  vara,  the  presumptuous,  tk« 
verse,  pursue,  each  the  path  of  his  own  chDosing,  tbebui. 
soul  hold&  on  his  way  rejoicing  ;  he  follows  the  hannor  nl 
bears  that  inscription,  "  The  meek  will  He  guide  in  jml^menl; 
"  tire  ineek  will  He  teach  his  law."  When  tbe  time  arri>» 
that  the  minds  of  men  shall  be  fixed  with  the  atteutiop  k  ^e- 
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tfdrres  upon  the  sensible  cnterien  of  truth,  n^rhen  they  shall 
tttiderstand  the  inseparable  coDuexion  between  heavenly  teach<* 
ing^  and  heavenly  teachableness,  heresy  will  qu'rckly  exptre, 
ftlld  the  sword,  the  spear,  the  shield  of  eontroTersy,  wifl  drop 
at  once  from  the  hands  of  the  defenders  of  the  faith^  and  of  its 
oppugners. 

if  a  complicated  system  of  opinions  is  to  be  eonsMered 
Olerely  as  the  result  of  so  much  ratiociiiati<Mi  a9  is  impKed  in 
lie  proving  of  the  sereral  propositions  of  which  it  consists,  \Te 
imagine  it  will  be  very  difficult  in  most  cases  to  discover  an  j 
dew  to  tlie  reason  of  its  colierence,  or  thai  principte  which 
malLes  it  one  in  a  logical  sense,  and  seetrres  the  adifesion  of 
t€s  parts  in  its  reception  by  different  minds.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  with  respect  to  the  various  systems  which  have  actifalfy 
Atfcined  any  considerable  currency  among  men,  thes  principle 
df  coherence  may  readily  be  found  in  some  one  of  those  improlses 
to  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  constitotion  of  man  is  sab-^ 
jected.  .The  reasoning  faculty,  instead  of  berng  considered  asr 
tlie  source,  or  fhrst  cause  of  these  systems,  will  appear  only  to 
have  discharged  the  very  subordinate  office  of  hunting  for  pleas 
iff  which  to  reconcile  the  understanding  to  |he  heterogeneous 
mass.  Man  is  doubtless  a  reasoning  being ;  but  the  slightest 
icqaaintance  with  his  history  sufficiently  evinces  that,  in  his 
opinions,  he  is  immeasurably  less  the  creature  of  simple  ratio- 
cinatron,  than  of  impulses  derived  from  his  susceptibility  to 
moral  sentiment.  This  view  of  the  subject  greatly  simplifies 
[he  phenomena  of  opinion.  Were  systems  purely,  or  chiefly 
(he  result  of  reasoning,  true  and  false  propositions,  perfect 
ind  defective  inferences,  being  capable  of  infinitely  diversified 
combinations,  would  give  an  almost  infinite  chance  against  anj 
nniformity  in  these  phenomena  :  there  would  be  nearly  as  many 
f)er5uasions  as  thinkers,  as  many  creeds  as  believers.  But 
Ihose  impulses  which  are  the  true  sources  of  opinion,  are  few 
n  number,  common,  though  in  different  degrees,  to  all  men, 
lod  perhaps  not  very  difficult  to  be  ascertained  and  defined. 
We  mcline  to  think  that  no  great  violence  would  be  done  to 
my  of  the  apparently  multifariofis  draughts  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth  which  have  been  publishea  and  received  in  the 
MTorld,  were  they  all  reduced  into  three  or  four  classes,  as  they 
nay  be  traced  to  the  three  or  four  leading  impulses  of  our 
corrupted  nature.  On  this  ground  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord 
festis  Christ  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  all  the  ugly  pro- 
feny  of  Error,  whether  of  Pagan  or  of  Christian  name.  Con- 
lidered  as  a  scheme  of  sentiments  for  maa^  Christianity  can 
fe  traced  to  none  of  the  inherent  propensities  of  the  Iroroan 
nind.  And  when  e&betoated  by  Ahniglity  Power^  it  plows  up 
or  itself  a  track  directly  athwart  every  one  of  those  propen- 
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Mties.  Uoder  ils  sovertign  influence  they  must  all  be  Bid 
\erted,  and  buried,  and  perish  in  the  soil  that  is  to  briag  foi 
fruit  unlo  eternal  lire. 

Hence  tlien  we  derive  a  test,  independent  of  the  direct  1 
of  arguinentatioD,  to  wliicli  a  system  may  be  fairly  suboiitt 
Christinuity  offers  to  man  nothing  less  than  to  make  him  e 
whit  whole ;  empiricism,  however  it  may  astouish  by  a  pan 
oure,  efl'ects  nothing  but  at  the  cost  of  the  vital  principle.  T 
former  rests  its  success  upon  the  operation  of  an  energy  wbt 
foreign  to  the  subject ;  the  latter  borrows  all  its  power  &^ 
some  modification  of  the  inherent  forces  of  the  constitution. 

Tile  application  of  a  lest  of  this  kind  consists  in  an  apH 
to  the  conscience  rather  than  to  the  understanding.  And  weQ 
lieve  that  if  the  charge  against  a  system,  of  its  originating  d 
corrupt  bias  of  the  mind,  can  be  substantiated  by  a  reference  V 
variety  of  particulars,  it  may  succeed  in  arresting  the  atten^ 
and  in  shaking  the  confidence  of  belief,  where  the  aouodestn 
soning  would  produce  no  ellect. 

If  then  it  shall  appear,  with  respect  to  a  debated  system, 
upon  the  first  \icn,  and  considered  as  a  whole,  it  tnanifcd 
tends  to  defend,  to  cheritsh,  and  to   indulge  some  ooe  of  f 
■known   impulses  of  the  humau  mind;  that,  in  examining  I 
details  of  the  said  s.ystem,  those  points  in  which  it  deparls  tF 
the  asserted  standard  of  'i'rutli,  are  exactly  those  in  which  J 
standard  militates  the  most  directly  against  the  indulgence  o 
corrupt  propensity ;  that  those  points  of  Divine  truth  whicli  an 
most  easily  accommodated  to  the  sinister  designs  of  tbe  syst 
and  which,  superficially  considered,  give  it  some  appeal 
support,  are  in  fuct  tfaose  to  which  an  almost  exclusive  pcd 
nence  is  given  ;  and  that  the  hyjiothesis  assumed,  which  s"" 
as  itweie,   to  connect  together  the  system,  furnishes  a  cl 
the  explanation  of  those  apparently   unconnected  acctdentl 
which  its  reception  is  invariably  accompanied — those  minor  s< 
toms  which  are  usually  the  least  fallacious  criteria  of  a  spl 
disease:    if  all  tliis  shall  appear,  we  shall  think  ourselTeil 
thorized  to  urge  upou  the  advocates  of  the  system  in  questii 
very  strong  presumption  against  their  doctrine,  that  it  is  I 
from  Heaven,  but  of  man. 

We  do  then  avow  our  conviction,  that  those  stotemenff 
Christian  doctrine,  which  are  usually  styled  ji/iftnomiun,*  i 
from  an  entire  corruption  of  the  true  design  of  UGligioa:j 
further  think,  that  Aiilinomianism  n  not  a  simple  mistake,  ir 

■  We  filial]  not  be  misunderstood  as  using  this  term  in  the  wti 
bringing  "  a  railing  accusation"  again«t  a  party ;  we  employ  it  pin 
for  the  convenience  of  avoiding  circumlocution,  and  consider  Si 
eomprebendiag  all  the  various  shades  of  sentiment  of  tlie  saine  a 
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I  comhinatioD  of  mere  errors  in  judgement.     Contemplated  in  the- 
aspect  it  bears  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  the  system 
'   appears  to  possess  an  unbroken  consistency  and  uniformity  of 
^    design,  and  throughoot  its  various  details  to  betray  the  opera- 
,    tion  of  the  same  germinating  principle.    We  view  it  as  an  at- 
I    tempt  of  the  depraved  mind  to  rescue  itself  by  an  artificial  pro- 
cess from  the  inference  contained  in  the  facts  of  our  condition, 
as  they  are  revealed  and  authenticated  by  Revelation.     It  is  a 
manoeuvre  to  evade  the  laivs-of  the  moral  world,  and  to  gaint 
by  a  single  step  that  position  which  can  in  fact  be  attained  only 
in  the  way  of  subjection  to  those  laws.     It  seeks  to  place  the 
trutlis  relating  to  our  moral  condition,  in  that  position  which  shall 
intercept  the  direct  communication  between  the  understanding, 
itnd  the  affections  and  active  powers;  and  thus  allows  of  no 
motive  beyond  a  mere  reflection,  indirectly  derived  from  the 
.  truth.    Antinomianism  aims  to  disjoin  man  from  himself,  and 
it  is  perfected  when  it  has  reduced  him  to  the  feeling  of  bein^ 
the  inane  spectator  of  his  own  immortal  destinies. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  charge  the  scheme  of  doctrine  of  which 
we  treat,  with  being  a  mere  device  to  doke  the  indulgence  of 
depraved  appetites  and  passions.     That  it  does  serve  in  many 
cases  as  a  plea  and  a  disguise  for  such  indulgence,  is  a  matter 
of  notorious  fact,  and  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  natural  con- 
sequence.    But  such  a  result  is  by  no  means  uniform^  and 
many  of  the  most  determined  advocates  of  the  system  will  be 
able  to  repel  the  charge,  with  a  triumphant  consciousness  of  its 
injustice ;  and  thus,  if  it  be  assumed  as  affording  a  sufficient 
clew  by  which  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  case,  many  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  those  facts  will  be  left  unaccounted  for. 
So  far  from  attempting  to  trace  the  evil  to  the  grossness  of 
appetite,  or  tlie  turbulence  of  the  higher  passions,  we  should 
ratlier  seek  for  its  origination  in  the  closet  of  the  man  whose 
temperament  exempts  him  from  the  stronger  impulses  both  of 
the  animal  and  moral  faculties ;  who  possesses  a  constitutional 
facility  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the  importunity  of  exter- 
nal objects,   and  who  can  derive  a  sufficiency  of  happiness  from 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind.     Were  we  indeed  to  designate 
Antinomianism  by  a  single  phrase,  we  shoukl  call  it  the  doc- 
,  trine  of  Intellectual  Quietism.     It  might  perhaps  be  denomi- 
nated the  Stoicism  of  Christianity.    We  should  not  rest  the 
propriety  of  the  allusion,  upon  the  obvious  peculiarity  of  both 
systems — their  distortion  and  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, but  upon  their  attempting  to  effect  a  disjunction  between 
the  understanding,  and  the  afiections  and  active  powers,  and 
endeavouring  to  perpetuate  this  separation,  by  sinking  between 
them  the  impassable  gulf  of  unfathomable  abstractions, — upon 
their  labouring  to  wall -up  ah  impregnable  Paradise  for  manp 
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mtii  Hie  ruia  of  aH  his  geniune  seutiniptilt).  Tlio  iHeac  iiw- 
gineg  bimseU'  to  tiuvc  gained  a  [loiut  oJ'  s))pculatiuii  ve  cltj 
&t>  (o  6nab1e  biiu  |o  oiieiiotik  i\in  lawti  und  order  of  llic 
world  ;  and  huvtu^  ut^certuini^d  that  the  j>riiioi)dc  upon 
tfie  moveiiu'iils  of  human  life  iti«  construcleil,  i»  nothing 
n  fraud,  he  debCoii<ls  aiooii^  the  realilies  of  hi«  i;(}iKlilirtn, 
the  deteriniitalion  no  longer  to  be  cheated  into  n.  (.■oui]) 
nitli  the  primary  inipulees  of  his  nature.  He  feel)* 
leased  from  the  biird  .nsoiiie  beliff  in  the  courioiJf 
tlie  means  and  the  end,  at  least  so  far  as  hyman  agency  is  cun< 
oerned ;  and  having;  wliolly  abandoned  the  lower  grouud  of  ac- 
tion and  passion,  be  retires  to  ttie  lieii^ht  from  whence  tie  c*o 
undisturbed,  contemplate  the  revotiitioiis  of  eteruul  fute.  Fool' 
isb  and  cowardly  m»n  !  To  escape  fram  the  la>*8  of  hi)>  bao^, 
Le  has  persuaded  himself  into  the  perfietrntiun  of  a  ttiiiindc 
upon  hiK  DDorul  hie  :  heiiceforvfard,  lie  wsIIls  the  world,  itie  nun 
spectre  of  hiitnanity. 

In  using  the  phnise  JiAellectual  Quiolisui,  we  li»d  il  in  view 
to  advert,  in  iliewuy  uf  comparison,  to  the  echeme  of  hemttr- 
mentoi  Quietism,  or  JUyatwitm.     Both  Hyetems  are  u|i|te 
posed  to  reli^iotis  indilTereuce.     Wo  have  not  now  to  4o 
the  opinionit  of  those  wlio  have  felt  nothing  of  llie  po< 
the  world  to  come,    whose  devotion  is  udt'quetely  expressed 
any  formula  of  eitlernal  observances,    and   whose  anxieties  lor 
the  future  ate  easily  allayed  by  a  scrupulous  atteittioii  U»  nicb 
observances.     Both  systems  arc,  a^ain,  alike  opposed  t» 
active  pride  wliich  cruehes  llie  inoipieitt   oJaruis  ,of  t^ 
soienoe  by  abridgin;^  Revelation  at  uitce  of  all  Uivac  lacls  uj 
which  its  elTtoiency  dejiends. 

80  far*  as  both  systems  may  he  considered  as  1 
realities,  and  a  coutrivauce  for   the  production  of  a  faclitionA 
and  inactive  happiness,  they  are,alsa,  alike  opposed  to  ibo  scheaiB 
which  excites  the  mind  to  labour  upon  the  stock  of  its  01 
resources,  and   to  seek  tranquiUity   iu  the  restlessness   of 
active  powers,  and  which  scheme  is  accordingly  distiu^uisl 
in  a  tlienlogical  view,  by  lis  deficiencie*  in  those  ])oints  wJ 
are  erroneously  supposed  to  abate  the  stimulating  tulluenoe 
niore  favourite  positions. 

It  is  llie  uniform  characteristic  of  error,  that,  ia  aome 
pection,  it  protects  the  present  condition  of  human  nature, 
under  the  (tretence   of  restoration,  presents  a  distorted 
of  its  original  glory. 

With  the  Mystic,  (he  active  powers,  and  the  afTeotions  wlii 
are  the  springs  of  those  powers,  become  gradually  enlisetilcd  bf 
the  overgrowth  of  the  imagination,  and  the  luxiiriuncy  of  those 
sensibilities  (hat  are  the  most  immediately  within  its  iiWluenoe. 
)Vilh  tfae  AultDujaian,  these  active  powers  arc  imlaifid  at 
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■  iftinder  "the  touch  of  wkberiog  speoidation.    Tlie  paiaiyeneas  of 

■  .the  Mystic,  is  that  of  expectancy  aii4  settled  desire  ;  thatoftiip 
M  Antinomiaii,  is  the  hopeless,  (earless  resting  upon  the  validity 
^  dd  a,  reversion  :  heside^y  the  latter  is  jealous  pf  deure,  of  hcNM, 
I  >  af  tear,  lest  they  should  dissolve  the  charm  upoo  wiiich  dee- 

«  fiesds  bis  tranquillity.    The  eye  of  the  Slystic  is  directed  up- 

■  «ard ;  be  loses  .  the  recoUectioa  of  hiipself  in  gfwng  upon  the 
e  Ejects  which  have  engrossed  hi^  imagination.    The  Antiao- 

■  ttian,  pkcbed,  in  his  own  oonceU,  upon  the  very  pinnacle  ^ 
*  4X>Ateinplation,  looks  down,  and  looks  around ;  he  blesses  bbair 
i  Aetf,  and  admires  Iiis  good  fortune;  find  the  unvaried  recurremae 
4  io  this  survey,  is  that  pant  alone  of  his  experience,  nfhiob  he  ow 

allow  to  be  reasonable.     The  MyMic  is  more  sepamted  fcom 

I     hiu  fdlows  in  fact,  than  in  feeling ;  he  is  sediiced  to  retire  from 

I    -die  haunts  of  men,  by  the  engrossing  {influence  of  self-pleasing 

I     imbits,  as  well  as  by  the  morbid  refinement  of  bis  tMes.     Th^ 

Antinomian  is  more  isolated  in  feeling  than  in  fact :  whil^  he 

iwes  among  men,  he  is  di^oined  jTrom  them  by  the  paraly^i^  of 

4be  expansive  affections,    ft  might  be  added,  tliat  JtfydticiQiii 

js  the  dream  of  the  twilight  of  evangelical  truth ;  Antinomii- 

anism  is  the  rioting  in  the  broad  day-light  of  that  truth  :  th^ 

•fio^rmer  has  constituted  the  redeeming  article  of  Popery;  ythe.VU^ 

ier  is  Ihe  damning  sin  of  Protestantism. 

We  design  presently  to  direct  the  attontion  of  our  readers^ 
4o  some  of  the  many  secondary  and  extrinsic  causes,  the  inj^ 
ration  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  production  of  AntUMHoi- 
ftnism ;  but  we  must  add  something  by  way  of  Ulustrating  the 
uniformity  and  consistency  of  its  details  as  a  sy^t^n  of  ev^sioB. 
When  Divine  revelation  has  produced  its  first  efl^t,  that  c^ 
instructing  man  in  the  real  nature  of  his  present  condition ;; 
when  he  {lereeives  himself  to  be  standing  upon  a  mere  ^belf^ 
which  the  tides  of  time  are  cea^selessly  undermining,  apd  frofn 
which,  when  at  length  it  fails,  he  must  plunge  into  the  ocean  of 
immortal  ruin ;  that  primary  law,  the  desire  of  well-being, 
agitates  bim  with  emotions  under  whose  operation  it  is  impoa- 
«ible  he  should  rest.  The  voice  from  above  calls  to  him  to  leav^ 
without  delay  his  perilous  position,  and  it  points  to  a  way  of 
.escape  ;  the  suggestion  of  his  own  breast  is,  to  remain  where  he 
stands,  and  to  seek  for  pleas  by  which  to  allay  his  first  appre* 
hensions.  The  more  nearly  these  pleas  are  assimilated  to  the 
light  he  has  obtained,  the  more  certain  will  be  their  success  in 
producing  a  fatal  tranquillity. 

What,  then,  are  those  points  of  Divine  truth,  which  Antino- 
mianism  selects,  and  to  which  it  gives  an  exclusive  prominence? 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  reply,  that  they  are  those  in  which 
man  is,  immediately,  but  the  spectator  of  movements  to  which 
hia  own  agency  is  related  by  a  more  remote  impUQation9*r<^ 
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points,  Tfliicli  it  is  easy  so  to  ])rc!jf^nt,  as  lo  )ceep  entirely  out  d 
siclit  ev.  n  that  im)ilicalion.  Grant,  tor  the  sake  ol"  argumeDi, 
thai  the  siiri*i  of  Aiitinoroianisui  U  tli«  endeavour  to  cheat  men 
iiilo  a  I'orgetfti Incss  of  their  own  moral  conditinn,  and  nint 
more  probable  iiiemis  could  it  Bdo]il,  than  tlie  engrossing  of  Uie 
atiention  wiih  these  sublime  bill  remule  objecls?  The  system 
moves,  indeeil,  upon  u  narrow  Im>! ;  to  secure  its  object,  it  muit 
present  the  irulhs  of  rtlig^ion  with  exactly  thai  degree  uftorce, 
which  shall  sulEciently  interest  and  stimulate  the  iatetlect, « 
detain  the  faculties  in  a  statu  of  luxurious  abstraction,  ud' 
the  same  time,  provide  such  counter- working;  jmnciples  u 
arrest  the  pr.>gre«s  of  those  truths,  when  they  would  touch 
the  springs  of  ihe  active  jiowers. 

The  economic  relations  and  engagements  of  the  Divine  Pcc^ 
sons,   in  the  scheme  of  human  redtmption,  the  eterniU, 
reignly,  and  infjlUbihly  of  llie  Divine  counsels,  t' 
work  of  the  Redeemer,  Ihe  mystical  union  of  belierers  wttii 
Him  ;  these  are  the  glorious  and  precious  truths  which  areU|| 
often  employed  to  open  a  way  into  ihe  hearts  of  pious   bat  il' 
instructed   persons,   for  the   dotings  of  Antinomianism ;  whil 
perverted  from  their  true  design,  in  a  deranged  anil 
form,  they  are  detained  liefore  the  intellectual  sight,  .as  the 
paratus  of  a  vast  and  {deasing  spectaclu.     With  respect  to 
of  thoie  doctrinesit  may  be  observed,  that  since  tliey  &n 
hinted  to  us  by  the  inspired  writers,  in  the  style  of  reserved  ii 
timatiun,  und  only  so  far  as  they  stand  reUted  to  Christian 
perience,  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  twing  made  the  topi) 
of  disproportionate  and  exclusive  expatiaiiun,  sufiiuieutly  b( 
the  presence  of  same  sinister  inHuence,  while  the  nature  of 
truths  so  selected  and  distinijuished,  suggests  Ihe  specific 
racter  of  that  inilubince.     As  (o  lliose  ot  ihe  above  meniii 
truths  to  which  this  remark  docs  not  apply,  we  are  forward  to 
knowledge  that  they  contain  the  very  essonce  of  the  Gospel, 
that  80  long  as  they  are  st:tted  with  the  unsystematic  siniplicilyol 
Scripture,  it  is  not  possible  they  should  occupy  too   promineui 
a   place  in  the  regards  of  the  Chrislian,  or  the  instructionB  of 
the  Pulpit.     8ucb  are    the  glory  and  the  excellency  of  these 
doctrines;  such  is  their  adajitatlou  to  the  spiritual  wants  uf  men, 
such  their  almighty  efficacy,  through  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit, 
to  renovate  llie  heart,  that,  though  they  be  loaded  with  ttae, 
frightful  productions  of  ignorance,  extravagance,  and  fanatio'   ' 
they  are  still  accompanied,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  tl 
genuine  and  excellent  friula  whicti  the  most  laboured  and  plamil 
schemes  of  human  devising  have  ever  failed  to  imitate.     Inile^ 
we  think  cases  might  be  adduced,  in  which  eRecls  mors  fatal, 
the  inierests  of  genuine  piety,  have  followed  a  scarcely  pal^. 
tleflcicucy  and  fulkug  oll'iii  the  prominence  given  to  these  trul 
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ban  from  the  prevalence,  to  some  extent,  of  the  incoherent  ad- 
litions  and  dangerous  perversions  of  Antinomianism.  But  wo 
ll?Kx;eed  to  advert  to  some  of  these  additions  and  perversions. 

It  will  not  be  imagined,  that  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are 
aonfined,  we  should  attempt  any  formal  refutation  of  the  po- 
rtions to  wliich  we  may  advert ;  our  aim  inqludes  merely 
mch  a  reference  to  them,  as  shall  illustrate  their  uni  orm  tendency 
to  counteract  the  design  of  Christianity  as  a  system  of  excite- 
nents,  addressed  ultimately,  not  to  the  imagination,  or  the 
mderstanding,  but  to  the  springs  of  the  moral  life,  with  a  view 
to  its  renovation,  in  the  place  of  which  renovation  Antino- 
mianism is  adapted  to  substitute  a  simple  change  in  the  apprehen-* 
•ions  of  the  mind.  % 

They  are  powerful  and  quickening  emotions  which  accompany 
the  Christian's  retrospection  of  his  recent  condition  as  an  enemy  to 
Ihe  Divine  Majesty,  a  subject  of  the  curse,  exposed  to  his  righteous 
displeasure  ;  in  a  word,  <^  a  child  of  wrath  even  as  others.^*  They 
are,  in  fact,  emotions  quite  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  supine 
complacency  and  indulgent  abstraction.  In  proportion  to  the 
sense  he  entertains  of  the  happiness  of  being  brought  nigh  to 
God,  and  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  will  be  the  trembling  gra- 
titude with  which  he  looks  back  upon  the  danger  he  has  escaped, 
and  the  anxiety  with  which  he  will  shun  whatever  might  cast  a 
doubt  upon  the  evidence  of  his  safety.  But  if  the  Christian  be 
prohibited  from  contemplating  himself  in  any  other  light  than  in 
that  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  Sovereign  Grace, — ^if  he  can  forget 
that  a  relation  can  have  no  actual  existence  independent  of  both 
its  objects, — that  whatever  relates  to  a  creature,  must,  exactly 
80  far  as  that  relation  extends,  belong  also  to  Time, — if  he  can 
imagine  that  the  purpose  of  bestowing  eternal  life  obliterates  in 
the  Divine  apprehension  the  very  distinction  between  sin  and  ho- 
liness,— if,  in  a  word,  he  can  persuade  himself  that  an  intelligible 
idea,  answering  to  some  reality,  is  conveyed  by  the  term  Eternal 
mfuMtiJicationy — if,  we  say,  the  Christian  can  do  all  this,  and 
think  of  himself  as  in  the  same  sense,  and  degree,  the  object  of 
the  Divine  complacency,  before  as  after  his  conversion,  he  is  at 
once  relieved  from  all  the  troublesome  and  stimulating  emotions 
above  referred  to.  He  is  indeed  saved,  but  he  was  never  lost  ; 
rescued,  but  he  was  never  in  danger. 

How  can  he  mock  his  convictions  by  attempting  or  professing 
to  derive  any  considerable  motive  or  sentiment  from  the  recol- 
lection of  a  transient,  an  insignificant,  an  inconsequential  occt- 
dent  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject  ? 

But  further :  Transactions  which  we  can  attach  in  idea  to 
eternity,  though  they  may  acquire  a  nominal  Increase  of  im- 
portance from  the  association,  will  ever  excite  an  interest  less 
sensible  than  those  which  belong  to  the  kind  of  duration  with 
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iriitofa  ottf&elingG  arc  familiar.   If  tlit!  ideaof  aii  Eternity  U 

istlie  )>r>«er«f  producing  aprofuund  imprcsskiD,  it  u 
profiartiun  am  we  indulffe  ouraelreB  in  thinking  of  IStci-aitjr 
srpetual  r<»petitioiiof  Tinie.  Butofau  Gtefnilypast,  (if  w 
ie  ao  exprw^aion  so  iinjH'oper,)  we  are  ahsululi-1y  incapi 
■  fbrming  any  cniiceptjou.  No  human  uiintt,  we  iitia; 
Lfcsls  upon  the  i^iuft  beyoml  the  duration  of  a  glance. 
P'dei'BtMiding  feeh  ilatilf  touching  painfully  upon  (heboundi 
Lite  powers,  and  an  involuntary  revulsion  takes  placs. 
Ltrue,  that  tl>e  great  truths  of  tlie  Christian  acheioe  rest 
l-fMiadationii  in  thi^  unfathomable  ohyss.  Tlve  Christian  gua 
C'tlO'WDward  for  a  (ijomont,  to  ascertain  the  stability  of  his  hopes; 
r  ft  is  nith  the  bare  Inference  ^lone  which  he  thence  derives,  ibM 
L  Itis  feeling  are  concenied.  It  ap|>«Brs  then,  that  in  Iranafeniii; 
I  <die  interestinj;  fact  of  our  being  justified  itefore  (jod,  from  '" 

_  lace  in  time,  (aod  that  u  time  quite  within  reach  of  our  fe 
p  io  a  gone~by  eternity,  we  at  uuce  runiove  it  faeyoad  tlie  dial 
L  at  whioh  it  can  excite  aivy  eioutioti  inconsisteut  ^vitli  tbit 
LAciol  triuiquillity  which  it  iii  (be  object  of  Antinoaiuiu 
^  secure.  To  this  vast  and  vague  idea  is,  as  it  were,  ctMni 
;  custody  of  every  object  wliose  propinquity  ini^bt  tlisUii 
LfSausings  of  the  religious  Intellectualist. 

But  the  main  and  central  article  of  Antinoroianism,  is  ■ 

Ihe  doctrine  of  Imputed  Sanctilicalion,  in  opposition  to 

■oliness,  and  progressive  renovatiou.    We  might,  indtf 

^slly  abstain  fruro  dignifying  this  assumption,  with 

«  doctrine,  at  least  if  this   term  be  supposed  to  MM 

position  eusep|.tible  of  some  intelligible  expllcaticHv' 

fiortcd  by  some  'legitiinate  evidence.     It  does  not  enl 

■[ireseat  design,  to  dwell  upon  the  open  and  fearless 

of  this  position  to  the  ubvious  design  of   KeveUtioa,  (o 

anifonn  tenour  and  to  (he  express  dwiara(ions  of  SGriptufe,-^ 

I  mtfioa  its  entire  w:int  of  even  the  colour  of  support  fruiu  a  ill 

Upassage  of  iltc  Divine  word.     Neither  shall  we  insist  upi 

lananifcst  adapltition  to  the  wishes  and  the  fears  of  the  li 

■landing,  as  it  doen,  surrounded  with  (lie  sanctions  of 

oSefing  thefight  hand  of  aid  to  every  abominatioo,  while 

i  left  k  Stretches  (mtli  Uie  sbielil  of  impunity.     We 

B^ese  topics,   and  huving  granted,  what  we  think  (be 

"*  ecaee  demand,  namely,  that  a  view  to  this  practical  abi 

i  (Jie  l>ue  sout-cie  of  i)ie  principle,  we  ask,  Whence,  but 

;  fletermination  to  cut  otf  from  religion  all  iM>tU)mtioii 

interference   with   realities,  can  arise  this  monstrous   vie' 

against  Scripture,  reason,  and  conscieocej  this  oulrmgii 

common  sense,  aud  Chriatian  feeling,  up  to  a  point  Vtt 

•otuhlly  stagnates  the  facuUies  to  contemplate  ?     Ib  than 

4teK  most  satisbctorily  butrayed  (be  ojieratiaa  of  some  sov« 
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it,w  of  System  ?  I«  it  possible  to  believe,  thai  a  ptuo  and  hi«nble 
maailer  of  the  Bible  should  stumble  ioto  this  pit,  through  the 

Ce  linjbility  of  even  the  most  upright  minds  to  err  ?  In* 
1,  in  the  present  instanoe,  there  appears  as  little  of  th^ 
IpeUe  iucoosistency  of  a  mere  mutcJief  as  of  the  hiLrmouy  and 
pleasing  proportions  of  Truth.  TJie  field  'strewed  with  the 
i3iUis  of  aU  things  sacred  and  precious,  bears  the  ibot-marks  of 
%  -{Giiaut- Destroyer. 
.  But  what  is  the  plain  state  of  the  case  ?    Man  loves  the  crea- 

rmore  than  the  Creator  :  he  worships  the  creature ;  he  hates 
Creator.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  bis  misery.  But  tbd 
Gospel  provides  the  means  of  reversing  this  condition  ;  and  so 
CuE«  and  no  further,  as  it  is  actually  reversed,  is  man  restored 
t0  happiness.  Now,  a.s  this  his  condition  is  not  a  relative  statc^ 
iKat  an  actual  and  independent  reality,  the  reversing  of  it  must 
he  9,  real  and  not  a  relative  change.  His  state  of  guilt  ao4 
•Mdemnation,  is,  indeed,  relative;  the  passing  out  of  it,  thera- 
fiiMe,  is  a  transaction  of  a  relative  l^ind,  and  perfected  at  ooce^ 
WfAUi  such  as  allows  room,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  impu- 
IMion  and  substitution.  Here,  then,  rests  the  very  centre  of 
lltt  dispute  between  Antinomianism  and  Christianity.  Xhe  for- 
flier  tolerates  nothing  in  religion,  subjectively  considered,  hut 
tbe  contemplation  of  extrinsic  (md  unchangeable  f«eJa£iQM^« 
TPbe  latter  reveals  these  rejlations  solely  as  affi>rding  the  grotta4 
ll|Ma  which  to  carry  on  the  process  of  reoovation^  or  the  iia» 
▼ersing  of  the  actual  state.  The  former  begs  an  artificial  pe«C0 
jGnonx  the  uoderived  assumption  of  these  relations  actually  ex** 
iatioig.  The  peace  of  the  latter,  though  it  is  capable  of  being 
4enved  from  the  legitimate  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  re^ 
lations,  is  in  fact  rather  the  natural  and  direct  effect  of  an  in<« 
triosic  change.  The  peace  of  the  Antinomian  is  procured  by 
avading  the  fight ;  that  of  the  Christian,  crowns  the  victoriomi 
OMiduct  of  his  warfare. 

Were  we  to  suppose  ourselves  addressing  the  advocates  of 
the  principle  in  question,  we  would  beg  then  to  realize  for  a  moi^ 
Boent  in  imagination,  the  circumstance  of  their  being  convince<!|, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Imputed  Saiictification  is  a  mere  delusion  j 
we  would  then  request  them  to  inquire  of  their  own  hearts,  wha^ 
tlier  they  would  not  experience  something  like  the  instaptanen 
o§M»  dissolution  of  a  spell  which  had  held  all  the  energies  of 
tbe  soul,  and  tlie  genuine  workings  of  the  aflectioos,  in  a  stato 
of  torpor ;  whether  tliey  would  not  feel  themselves,  from  tha 
height  of  a  factitious  humility  produced  by  the  annihilation  qf 
Ibe  moral  being,  suddenly  falling  down  into  the  unfeigned  seUf* 
lunent  of  a  thorough  self-abasement  and  self-loathing ;  whe^ 
Iher  they  would  not  at  once  enter  into  the  meaning  of  a  thou8aa4 
teats  of  Soripture,  which  M  pr^^ept  seem  but  tp  obeowre  Umt.Mght 
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whieb  they  imagine  themselvcH  to  be  walking.  M'ouH 
'•  Aot  (lie  unvarying  assurance  of  iuilemmty,  and  tbe  umk- 
[^'livctl  notion  of  being  the  objects  of  the  Divine  l&TOur,    gtn 

Shce  to  an  earnest  and  incessant  application  lor  the  aprink* 
ng  of  that  blood  that  cleansetti  from  all  sin  f     Would  not, 
I  a  word,  the  whole    of   tlieii-  sensations  resemble   tltose  of 
in,  ^vho  is  aroused  from  a  pleasing  dream,  tu   the  hopve, 
I  tile  fears,  the  business  of   the  real  world?     Is   there  (ben   BO 
f  round  for  the  suspicion,  that  this  doctrine  is  from  the  gcett 
^ceiver,  the  Father  of  lies,   the  Prince  of  this  present  tn 
I  Arhose  godlike  energies  are  restlessly  employed  to   deepen  iH 
r.4o    defend  that  death-sleep    nhich    holds  his    captives  in   Mi 
I  !^wer  ?     Some  of  Ihcm,  indeed,  are  dreaming  of  present  fili6l, 
m  ,mad  others  of  bliss  to  come ;  but  both  alike  are  dreaming :  ■)( 
T  dumber  tilt  they  shall  awake  to  sleep  no  more.     But  the  ClHi9> 
^au — he  docs  not  dream ;  he  has  heard  from  above  the  voice  of 
!  words ;  '  Awake,  thou  that  sleepesl/     To    liim  it  ba* 
been  given  to  perceive  the  reflection  of  those  fires  tbnt  are  ev« 
Frkow  kindling  upon  tills  great  Prison  House,  with  all  lis  slum- 
[    Bering  tenants.    Can  he  then  lie  down  again  in  his  place,  and 
lay,  "  Yet  a  little  more  folding  of  the  arms  to  sleep  f"     But 
surely  they  do  sleep,  with  whom  a  total  suspension   has  taken 
I  place  i)f  the  active  powers  ;  wlio,  though  not  unconscious,  itr 
l^nmoved;  whose  perceptions  are  not  occupied   by  ilie  object! 
fti^ith   which  they  are  actually  surrounded,  but  are  idly  tiurf 
b^VpoD  the  phantasms  of  things  past,  and  things  to  come- 

'  That  the  Moml  Law  is  not  a  rule  of  life  tu  believers,' 
B  an  assertion  which  might  be  passed  as  a  mere  vuriation  of  tb< 
lesilion  which  denies  inherent  aud  pi'ogressive  sanctificatioo ; 
wilt  we  may  be  allowed  a  further  remark. 

The  Moral  Law  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine  idea  of  bo- 
^jDan  nature,  as  it  regards  the  actings  of  the  will  towards  tlx: 
objects  with  which  man  is  surrounded,  eummnrily — God,  bim- 
lelf,  aud  bis  fellows.  The  Law,  then,  having  respect  to  no- 
ling  but  the  moral  life,  of  the  perfection  of  which  it  in  Uk 
baught  or  abstract,  if  it  be  allowed  to  have  a  claim  of  no; 
%ind  to  the  regards  of  the  Christian,  must,  to  the  extent  v( 
■ithis  claim,  implicate  (he  wilt,  aud  the  atTections,  (which  are  (be 
ifuibits  of  the  will,)  in  the  concern  of  religion.  And  this  ii»- 
i^lication,  be  it  ever  so  much  quoUiied,  is  wholly  incompatiUi 
p.9rith  the  object  of  (ho  Ant  in  omi  an  system.  Jfit  be  ns'tertrJi 
jliat  the  same  good  anil  excellent  ctfects  are  produced  in  At 
life,  by  tlie  holding  of  this  Antinomian  tenet,  as  could  rtsalt 
from  the  most  scrupulous  regard  lo  the  L.iw,  (his  is  to  alls* 
that  a  coincidence  of  the  life  with  the  Law,  is  sonietbing  jrood 
and  excellent ;  the  want  of  this  coincideuce  is  of  necessli] 
something  bad.    Here,  then,  is  a  consenting  lo  the  L:iw,  tlu( 
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it  is  goody  and  a  virtual  acknowledgement  of  its  sanction,  which 
Ms  contained  in  its  very,  nature  as  the  Divine  expression  of 
^^what  is  good  for  man.     But  the  case  is,  that  though  the  Law 
C  ioakes  no  claim  to  the  character  of  a  charter  of  conditions  for 
f  obtaining  the  favour  of  God,  its  reference  under  any  view,  is 
■  to  the  will ;  on  this  account,  the  Antinomian  feels  himself  under 
^  the  necessity  of  maintaining,   that  the  Law  has  no  place,  part, 
S'  ar  office  in  the  Christian  scheme.^     But  Ae  too  has  his  rule» 
A  of  life ;  they  'consist  of  certain  metaphysical  recipes  and  prac- 
2  tical  directions  for  the  application  of  those^  considerations  which 
I  nay  quell  the  risings  ot  salutary  fear,  interdict  self<»examiQa« 
I  tion^  stupify  the  conscience,  deaden  the  affections,    and  hold 
.  the  mind  in  its  state  of  quiescent  apprehension  of  truth.     Were 
he  to  permit  himself  a  reference  to  the  Law  of  Ood,  it  would 
instantly  bring  him  down  upon  the  ground  of  common  humanity. 
The  ^^  chief  of  the  publicans,"  when  he  climbed  into  the  svcamore 
tree,  sought  only  to  ^^  see  Jesus,  who  he  was ;"  but  Zaccbeus 
ivas  to  become  a  Christian  indeed ;  the  Lord  therefore  brings  faina 
at  once  from  his  height  of  idle  speculation  :  ^^  Zaccheus,  make 
**  haste  and  come  down,  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house.'* 
^^  That  sin  can  do  a  believer  no  harm,'  is  a  consequence  con- 
tuned  in  the  preceding  notion;  but  besides  its  logical   con- 
nexion, it  has  an  obvious  derivation  from  the  same  principle. 
It  exhibits  its  corrupt  origination,  first,  as  it  sherws  that  some- 
thing confined  to  the  understanding — a  simple  perception  of 
the  mind,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  moral  being, — is  consi- 
dered as  the  only  reality  in  personal  religion.     Sin  is  nothing 
else  than  the  derangement  of  the  moral  system ;  if,  therefore^ 
the  rectification  of  this  system  were  held  to  be  at  all  implied 
in  the  nature  of  religion,  it  would  be  a  plain  contradiction  ixK 
terms  to  say,  that  sin  can  do  the  believer  no  harm.     But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  desired  object  be  the  instantaneous  attainment 
and  the  inviolable  preservation  of  an  immaculate  complacency, 
then,  nothing  is  wanted  but  this  persuasion  ;  the  mere  holding^ 
of  it  will  make  it  true  :  believe  that  sin  can  do  no  harm,  and  ic 
mil  do  no  harm,  for  it  will  not  disturb  this  complacency. 

Again  :  It  is  apparent  how  essential  is  this  monstrous  tenet, 
to  the  daily  experience  of  the  Antinomian,  even  where  it  is  by 
no  means  adopted  with  the  view  of  being  made  the  apology  of 
licentiousness.  We  can  nev^r  be  perfectly  at  ease  under  the 
eonsciousness  of  suffering  a  loss,  or  sustaining  an  injury,  even 

*  We  are  aware  that  the  I-aw  is  allowed  to  have  its  use  in  magni- 
^ing  our  ideas  of  the  work  of  Christ.  It  seems  we  may  *  magnify 
<  our  ideas'  as  much  as  we  please; but  to  talk  of  **  keeping  the  heart 
««  with  all  diligence,"  because  that  '*  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life,'?. 
is  unquestiouable  legality^  seeing  it  implies  respect  to  a  law! 
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6f  the  most  trifling  or  trsn^icnt  kiiul.  There  can  be  no  reit  to 
ihe  (ircspnce  of  an  arlinowfcdged  ciiciny  ;  he  niustbe  vanqu'i^ 
eA,  or  We  innst  withdraw  oiirselveH  from  the  disputed  •jroumf. 
The  AirtrnoTYiian  adopts  the  latter  course.  'Hie  conflict  wouM 
bnng  him  among  strenuous  reutitien.  Sin  is  an  evi^  hul  be  hu 
withdrawn  from  the  repon  o^er  which  its  infltience  extendi, 
end  therefore  it  is  no  longer  an  evil  to  hina.  Besides,  it  Trontf 
be  not  merely  gratuitous,  but  presumptiions,  to  engage  \o  ■  ww 
ftfe  whose  issue  could  in  no  way  be  affected  by  onr  inlCTTc 
Thus,  while  Christianity  uatls  us  to. tight  the  good  6gllt 
Fnith,  Amino mianism  professes  to  lead  us  in  a  more  exce" 
Way,  having  discovered  that  the  enemy  is  but  a  friend  in 
guise. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  eXPtte  sirrprise  to  see  so  freqneiitlfi 
most  zealoos  advocufcs  of  this  doctrine,  eiihibitingin  th«r  a 
eondud,  little  or  no  apparent  (tiapositiofl  to  avail  ttiemseTvcvj 
(be  Bbertjr  to  which  it  introduee»  tliem,  and  leaving  it  to 
disciples  to  reap  alone  the  autid  adeantayos  of  their  rnsi 
(ions.     This  feet  leads  ns  to  the  conclusiun   hinted   at  b( 
that  the  primary  cause  of  Aittinomianism  is  a  ])rinciple  hr 
gross  than  the  attempt  to  attach  (lie  sanction  of  religion  to 
gratiGcatton  of  vulgar  appetites  and  passions ;  it  is  a 
which,  when  rt  becomes  predominant,  may  communicate  to 
character  a  factitioas  refinement,  an  abstractedness  from  lot 
impulses,  and  even  an  elevation,  which  [rerhaps   no  hunnui 
can  distinguish  from  the  genuine  productions  of  (rac  religi< 
It  may  have  happened  to  some  of  onr  readers,  to  faavebeA 
atMtled,  or  even  shaken   in  their  principles,  by   observing  tbt^ 
onfalamable  conduct,  the  serious  deportment,  the  almost  spM- 
(natSty  of  individuals  professing  Socinian  or  Deisltcal  infid^ 
Kty.     But  a  moflerate  knowledge  of  man  sudioes  to  teach  m, 
that  in  the  case  of  persons  constitutionally  so  disposed,  all  Ihit 
IB   quite  within  the  resources  of  nnsnnctiiied  liuinan   naiutr. 
When  any  system  of  Intellectaalism,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  opiniom  of  which  it  consists,  has  tuken  enllre  possession  tl 
the  mind,  it  drinks  up,  as  it  were,  the  Souree.i  of  the  ps^sioos, 
and  nearly  suspends  the  movements  of  the  moral  life  ;  tSe  man 
is  harmless,  blameless,  iiTeproBchable,  not  because  be  is  gowit 
but  hccaiisG  he  is  dead. 

The  understanding  must  have  been  long  clouded,  and 
conscience  seared  by  the  dominion  of  error,  before  the  n' 
reconciled  to  its  extreme  consequences,  though  iliey  be 
so  infallibly  contained  in  the  nreniise.s.  E^lravaganoB  and 
vefseness  commonly  lay  the  loui^lulioas  o(  hUe  opiiiiona*  ia 
lence  and  obscurity.  The  structure  rises  into  nmicu  by  im] 
ceptible  additions  ;  but  the  work  not  unfrc^uently  aecns 
stand  when  nearly  finished  :  to  place  the  lop-Hi(H)e  requtiw^ 
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i|6t[lf  &ge  Vvliich  the  mind  does  not  a?C(]piire  tiRit  has  beefn  \6ng 
jwiiliarized  to  the  giddy  height. 

J  Jh^yer  must  evef  be  a  wearisome  or  a  hypocrrtSeal  sertke  td 
^l|b  nAan  who  does  not  feel  that  he  has  a  real  businesi  to  UMs-^ 
%  af  the  throne  of  grace.  But  he  ^ho  has  betev  taught*  to  e^* 
riimfe  justly  the  vahie  of  spiritual  blessings^  and  ^o  h^sts  upoii 
^m^  fidelity  of  the  declaration,  ^^  He  that  asketh  receiveth,^  en- 
,wih  his  closet  ^th  the  same  intentness  of  pursuit,  the  same 
liAuDoiation  of  hope,  which  stiitialate  the  cbildreir  of  thh  wbifd, 
in  their  efTorts  to  attain  the  object  of  their  sordid  choice.  R<$ 
mIls  for  nothidg  short  of  eternal  life,  and  all  its  precurdive 
Qessiiigs;  and  while  he  contettiplates  the  freeness  of  the 
promise,  tlie  greatness  of  the  boon,  and  the  infallible  attachment 
tf  the  end  to  the  means,  he  is  impressed  witli  a  sense  of  the 
t^§ality  of  the  enga(^ertient  he  enters  upon,  which  the  affiiirs  of 
Ae  world,  with  all  the  advantages  they  possess,  caA  ftevef 
acite.  Thus,  holy  men  in  all  ages  hiive  wrestled  in  mighty 
pMyer,  and  have  prevailed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  prindples  of  Antinoittianism,  tbeolo^ 
i^lly  considered,  directly  deprive  prayer  of  its  chatractet  as  si 
finsonabTc  service  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  viewing  the  system 
tib  the  light  in  v.  iiich  we  have  here  endeavoured  to  place  it,  HI  iff 
Mi  less  evident,  that  earnest  ^nd  Impassioned  suppiicatioDh-MM 
dbquence  of  importunity,  when  the  mouth  is  filled  tirkh  arg^<< 
menis,  and  the  heart  boutlds  with  the  swelling^  of  holy  desire^ 
iii  altogether  uncongenial  v<rith  ther  Attttnottiian  temper,  the  mfotioil-' 
less  speculation,  the  quiiescetrce  Of  inrfarlaUe  assufrince.  Tor 
Ae  thoroughly  initiateu  AntinOit^itfti,  &R  thing's  are  fimsbed ;  all 

Sings  fite  contained  iii  the  flaked  per^iasiotr  that  th'cfy  aire  bnr. 
e  can  pf  ay — only  \t hen  he  forgets  his  sfystem,  and  whed  her 
ftiases  out  of  the  feetftig  f^hich  it  genertrtes.  We  might  cbal* 
mttge  htm  to  produce  a  single  petition  for  spiritnaA  Mes^ikigli, 
4rhicb,  in  consistency,  ^implictty,  and  i^ncerityj  he  conM  dSt6 
piiesent  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts ;  or,  were  it  all(hved  thtft  such- 
a  petition  might  be  found,  w6  appeal  to  his  coAMicttccl,  if  he 
IMnddt  not  experience  a  soi't  of  cotrtefmtit  fot  the  ehikfisbnesa 
^U  i^oiifd  all6w  it  to  be  ui^ged  beyonfa  a  shigle  enundtftion. 
Does  be  not  indeed  suppose  biniself  to  knan»  better  tttnH  to 
idtog  (he  movements  of  omnipotent  designs,  by  the  inteijection  of 
iSlpertinent  request  !^  What,  hi  fact,  is  the  character  o^  the 
Miyers  of  thos^  Antinomiatis  t^hcf  yeft  yield  so  far  to  the  pfejO" 
ubes  of  ordinary  Christians,  ds  to  eng^age  in  the  elerdse  ?  Are 
Biejr  not  commonly  marked  bt  ft  consti'ained  avoidance  of  direct 
petition  ^  ts  not  (ne  6af  ofl^ndfecl,  ftnd  the  heart  disappointed,  by 
l&e  utterance  of  an  at^k^ard  monologue  vrith  the  Alihlg^ty, 
Dramped,  on  the  one  side,  by  tbe  fear  of  trenching  upon  ipste^; 
Ml  the  othet,  by  the  attempt  to  foite  tha  r^aning  of  cmAla 
logmas  into  something  like  the  mould  of  prayer  ?  When  the 
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''tatpearance  of  supitlication  is  dropped,  ami  Ihe  style  of  lliai 
■  —vin?  is  ailoptetl,  do  we  hear  the  lively  anil  niiUiral  tones  oC2 
i  ^atKude  tvliicti  grows  upon  (genuine  hiuniliiy^ 
'liicli  receives  a  lii^lier  animation  from  the  siippi^ssed  <lffin 
fet  fuiUier  benefits  ?  Rather,  is  not  Antinoruian  tlianksj 
"  h  the  change  of  some  terms,  very  much  the  vapid — " 
f  ibauk  thee,"  of  the  eomplaceiit  Pliarisec?  In  truth, 
;  knee  still  mocks  the  Miijesty  of  Heaveu,  ll 
■Dt  nbich  survives  the  hlasting  of  (his  miserable  di 
ttlhis  gratulation  :   "  i  am  not  as  other  men." 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  altogether  consistut; 
lessors  of  Autiuomianisiu.     In  the  day  tn  which  we  live, 
e  to  be  found  men,  who,  pretending  to  receive  Ihe  Bitrle 
e  character  to  which  it  liiys  claims,  in  the  face  of  iryuiicl 
directions,  encoui-agements,  examples,  a  thousand  limes  rej 
Knteriiig  in  this  conclusion,  thai  "  men  ought  always  to. 
md  not  to  faint,"  openly  avow  their  having  cast  off  ibei 
f  God's  most  holy  word  and  "  restrained  prayer  before 
llinouncing  that  they  have  attained  to  a  state  beyond  the  i 
irayer,  or  the  other  appointed  means  of  grace.     We  m 
iftve  it  imagined  that  we  are  such  novices  in  the  history  ofbl 
OS  to  think  of  addressing  the  language  of  exposU* 
I  the  unhappy  individuds  who  have   advanced   to  this 
f  terrifiG  impiety;  or  that  vie  ioiagine  any  thing  prvvious 
die  tremendous  revelations  of  the  world  to  come,   is  likeljii 
rnken   them  from    tlie  infatuation  to  which   they   ore  abu- 
doned.     But,   in  these  perilous  times,   many  simple  &i>iil'.  i 
Trhom  prayer  is  yet  precious,   are  in  cxlrcme  dau^r  uf  L.^ii; 
led  away  by  the  error  of  the  wicked.     They  wouhl  nui,   n-  jr 
confident,  against  all  the  delights  of  lime,  exchange  one  iitpp- 
closet  hour ;  let  them  then  pause  and  contemplate  llie  riid  i.f  iti> 
course  upon  which  they  have  [terbaps  already  made  soruc  'M-'^a 
Tbey  may  imagine  they  shall  never  proceed  to  this  e^UiiM  • 
but  let  iliem  intjuire   if  they  cannot  even  now  (rai 
cipient  hiiliation,  a  tendency  to  the  same  result.    B 
tjualilied,  unconstrained  surrendering  of  the  soul 
of  holy  desire,  already  yielded  in  some  degree  to  a 
influence?  Has  not,  at  times,  the  sudden   recollecfi 
new  principles  fallen  upon  the  heart,  like  the   ti 
Death  >  May  they  not  find  room  for  regret,  in  1<   *  '  ^ 
that  cold,  silent,  giddy  height  to  which  these  priucij 
conduct  them,  upon  the  plain  below  ?    There  Iheyhavo. 
the  warmth  of  tbeir  feelings,  all  their  child-like  simplici 
humbleness  of  mind,  all  their  genuine  comfort,  alt  lh« 
opportunities  of  shewing  forth  the  love  of  their  hearts.     Tijv* 
is  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Lordj  there,  the  Mercy  Seat;  thei^l^ 
Ark  of  tJiie  Teaiimoaif.    Fcou  this  elevaliop,  4ud«edj  i^ej  ^w(] . 
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hitj  can  scan  all  the  valley  througii,  even  to  the  bounds  of  the 
R¥«ria9tin2?  Hills:  but  was  it  not  better  with  them  when'  they 
were  content  to  follow  tlie  leadings  of  the  Cloud  by  day,  and  cSf 
llie  Fire  by  niglit  ? 

I  We  must  advert  to  one  other  point  in  which  the  Antinomian 
Sfstem  exhibits  the  uniformity  of  its  construction  with  the  view 
rif  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  direct  line  of  n^uine  sen- 
fiment)  evading  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  securing  a  state 
af  selfish  abstraction.  We  refer  to  the  view  which  it  gives  of  the 
eradition  of  unregeneraie  men,  and  the  conduct  incumbent 
■pon  Christians  as  the  lights  of  the  world* 

Even  were  the  Christian  altogether  exempt  from  the  in- 

Jaietudes  that  spring  out  of  his  own  evil  heart,  and  were  be 
ble  at  all  times  to  rejoice  in  an  unclouded  assurance,  so  long  as 
be  lives  in  an  ungodly  world,  he  must,  like  his  Divine  Master,  be 
a  man  of  sorrows.  Can  he  look  round  with  composure  upon 
the  sharers  with  himself  in  sin  and  immortality,  wbo  are  living 
without  hope,  and  without  Qod  in  the  world  ?  Can  he  bless 
Umself,  and  rest  in  his  own  security  }  No  ;  apathy,  selfishness, 
nd  unnatural  abstraction,  are  not  the  foundations  of  that  Peace 
which  tlie  Lord  bequeathed  to  his  followers.  Besides,  He  who 
decbu-es  that  ^^  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked, 
**  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way,  and  live,^*  has  charged 
hw  servants,  to  the  extent  of  their  opportunities,  with  the 
immortal  interests  of  those  who  care  not  for  themselves.  But 
independently  of  his  responsibility,  the  Christian  love»  his 
fieltow  men.  As  Christ  loved  nnnen^  and  died  for  them,  so 
he,  in  his  degree,  loves  sinners,  and  is  ready  to  expend  the  mite 
of  his  personal  ease,  so  that  he  might  by  any  means  save  some. 
These,  we  are  bold  to  sav,  are  Scriptural  sentiments.  Thus 
Piaul  ibit,  thus  he  acted.  That  be  might  announce  Redemption 
U>  as  many  as  were  afar  oS^  he  dragged  a  bodv  enfeebled  by  toil, 

C'vation,  and  tortures,  again  and  again,  from  boundary  to 
mdary  of  the  Roman  world.  If  a  systeroatixed  tbeoiogy 
which  cheeks  the  energies,  mocks  at  means,  neutralizes  the  sense 
mi  responsibility,  and  quenches  the  compassions  of  the  soul,  is 
ft'jEood  thing,  it  is  unquestionably  one  in  which  Paul  was 
de&nent ;  it  must  be  reckoned  among  the  numbo*  of  those  per* 
feetions  to  which  he  did  not  count  himself  to  have  attained.  But 
Fiaul  was  a  Man ;  he  had  a  heart,  and  a  tongue ;  he  had  hands, 
•ed  feet.  Hig  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,  his 
abundant  revelations,  tau^t  him  nothing  that  could  abate  the 
srdonr  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  end  through  the  means. 
How  perfectly  unlike  was  he  to  the  ghastly  apparition  which 
■ffirigbts  us  at  once  by  its  likeness  to  humanity,  and  by  its  in- 
eubmlination  to  the  laws  of  this  fewer  world  ! 

It  is  a  case,  not,  we  believe,  of  very  rare  oecurrenoe,  for  osen 
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whose  hearts  are  warmed  will)  a  truly  apostolic  zeal  fur  <bt 
BDlvatioD  of  tbetr  fellow  men,  to  sutler  much  in  tlieir  coraftirl, 
Consistency,  antl  usefulness,  from  (lie  influence  of  Ul-direeM 
atlempts  io  bring  (liu  free,  IVank,  unsolicituus  cbarftctcr  d 
Ceveuled  (rutli,  under  (lie  ti-ainins;  of  siiieutiRo  forms.  S^cb 
persons  are  in  part  to  be  pitied,  in  as  much  as  lliey  arc  peifscilj 
Hrell-intenlionetl:  but  tlicy  are  u  I  so  to  be  bkmeil.  Why  m 
'they  not  commence  with  (he  principle,  that  there  mutt  be  t 
fallacy,  however  it  may  cUide  ibe  grasp  of  tbeir  underslandiagi, 
in  that  reasoning  which  induces  fecling!<',  and  tends  to  prttttkcs, 
wbicb  are  in  manifest  contrariety  to  tbe  feelings  and  practicai|i' 
the  Apostles  P  But  neither  this  pity,  nor  thU  blame,  bebnigs  to 
tile  thorough  Antinomian.  AVhilc  the  unsophisticated  Chriiliaaii 
ready  to  wish  biinsclf  "  accursed  from  Christ"  fur  the  sake  of  hii 
brethren  of  mankind,  and  while  the  honest,  but  mistaken  (hagrhlT 
J6  distracted  by  meeting  on  every  side  some  jterplexing  nnd  pr»- 
yoEterous  consequence  uf  his  crude  assumplions,  rending  bk 
system  if  he  moveN,  and  rending  his  conscience  if  he  tut*, 
.the  Antinomian  sulTcrs  under  no  embarrassmeui,  he  betray*  no 
hesitation,  ho  is  disturbed  by  no  compunctions,  lu  ba«tag 
'SeTered  himself  from  all  Concernment  with  his  own  real  inlandl, 
.be  is  of  course  removed  from  ell  contact  of  oansation  with  tki 
-well  being  of  others.  He  is  lus  ownunivtsrse;  aad  Ihatun- 
vtrae  is  contained  in  the  compass  of  a  point,  even  Id  aa  inraridie 
ud  indivisible  perception  of  tlie  mind. 

Now  let  the  reader  observe,  unde^  its  detenniued  conaistwq 
of  aim,  tJie  complete  doctrinal  incoherence  of  Antinomiaukiii 
la  this  matter.  That  the  believer  may  be  etfectuully  retiivei! 
(to*n  all  burden,  care,  responsibility,  eiuleavour,  or  regret,  oa  ih^ 
48ore  of  the  unbctiuvtai;  world,  except  just  so  much  of  eithai'^ 
,«i  may  pbasehim  frci^y  to  resume,  he  is  tau^ii  to  hokl,4liV 
.moral  obligation  is  co- extensive  uUh  moral  ability  i  in  otta 
iVords,  that  man  is  bound,  just  so  far  as  be  wills  ;  that  he  abai 
(ifi  obliged  to  holiness,  who  h  willing  to  be  holy  ;  and  ita  coa* 
'  naniou  maxim,  The  more  rau;ked,  the  less  gulUjf.  If  wvotar- 
loAk  the  absurdity  and  impii.>ty  of  Bsacrtin^  oOB(leaWM>l| 
Kttbout  uhljgatton,  this  doctruie  so  far  answers  coWuleUlt  ik 
«nd,  in  nullilying  the  reason  of  snasive  means,  and  in  uea^tvflll 
faorroc  at  siu,  and  active  pity  towards  the  persons  of  mohm* 
£|it  (be  terms  of  this  doctrine  arc  susceptible  of  no  unagiMlli 
ifiKpUculiuns;  indetMl,  tbey  mean  neally  notfauig,  uoluss  lk( 
'^Ofriiversc  prapoeilion  be  true,  namely,  tluit  where  (here  u  toocal 
4tbility,  there  it  obligation ;  at  least,  lh»t  tbera  are  sitoh  tfainf* 
'  tuBiewbeie  ap  obligation,  bulinot,9,iaiHla  will  lu  li(Oirii-<'-  H^t 
■adtaifesions  such  as  theso  are.  e^en  leBB  coaipalthlc 
design    uf  llie  system,  than  (lie  position  to  iiit, 

nfitfey  are  esscniial.     We  are  not,  it  seems,  t9<       cm  <>  - 
i^ith  men  in  a  slate  of  unbelk-f,  oi  urge  tli>  be  roconcilc'' 
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]^it]|:  tbcir  fttlversiiry  while  tliey  are  yet  in  tlie  way,,  not  only 
bqc^iMe  we  do  uot  kmow  thai  they  ure  elect,  but  because,  as  they 
«re^  not  wMinkg  to  believe  and  repent,  they  are  not  oblif^eil  to 
believe  and  repeat ;  notwithstanding^  that  God  does  commaBd.raeii 
every  where  to  repent.  But  then,  when  men  do  believe,  they  are 
ftit^t  obliged,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  obligaiion  !  While 
tinners,  men  are  excused  because  they  cannot  will  to  be  holy ; 
tvhen  they  become  saints,  they  are  excused  because  there  is  in 
reality  neither  law,  nor  rule,  nor  holiness ! 

In  tlie  case  of  persons  wholly  illiterate,  and  whose  minds  are 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  the  operation  of  thinking,  we  should 
certainly  deem  it  right  to  descent!  to  explanations,  with  the  view 
of  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  such  positions  ;  btiC  were  we 
fiice  to  face  with  men  who  have  passed  through  aOoliegc,  we 
think  our  feelings  would  hardly  permit  us  to  go  so  far  towards 
flatly  charging  them  with  dUhone^tyy  as  to  make  a  reference  of 
ahy  kind  io  these  gross  contradictions. 

Are  we  guilty  of  an  uncharitable  surmise  in  supposing  that 
the  secret  consciousness  of  this,  and  many  sudi  like  bald  so-* 
lecisms  in  their  doctrine,  is  the  real  influence  which  maintaine 
t^^rtain  teachers  in  tlieir  resolution  to  avoid  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
tte  Press  ? 

But  to  this  topic  we  may  have  occasion  again  to  advert| 
aihong  the  remarks  which  we  have  further  to  oflfer  on  the  sulgeot 
of  Antinomianism, 

(To  he  continued.) 

Art.  U.  A  Voyage  round  Great  BrkofUf  wKlertaken  jn  the  Sumiper 
of  the  Ye$t  1813,  wid'coirmieocingfroni  the  LaQd'9  f^^as  Cornwall : 
by  fiichavd  Ayton.    Wkh  a  Senes  of  Views*  illustrative  of  ih6 


coloured*  md  a  Vignett^O 

(Concluded  frempageOaO.)    . ; 

*|7B0M  Harlech,  where  tlie  only  ohj^ci  tb  detaf  r(  ^ehtipn,  id 
•■^  that  exp^ediogl/  comtm^dmg  ^ii^W}}y,  it? .  castle,  ,the 
9:ip)orfNn9  went  fleams,  without  a^eiog  Mr.  Nidpcjis  ^  ffi^h^ 
^tflfbankflieat  •«  Ifvi  Tra^tb  M^^r,  (o  U\0  pepiosiAli  of  iJVp;; 
vrhidh  forms  th^  great  northera  har»  of  Cfirdi£an  3ay«  Tt^0 
plenty  and  luxary  whiobae  PwUbek  w^  aufficient  fpr^cMrB^exoew 
f  0(l  dri^nken  riot^  would  seem  to  have  been  brought  thither  at 
fbe  expense  of  ijie  whole  extefisive  tract  below  this  town.  The 
travpllers.  hadt^n  warned  riot'  to  venture  imy  further  to  tb« 
sdutli,  on  pam  of  encounteriiig  all  the  ttfconveniences  i>f  a  slate 
pf  ^tter  barbarism.  The  adventure,  however,  was  to  hie  OMMte, 
and  a  very  *  wor  and  iH-lavoured*  tract  they  had.totriivcrap.' 
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*  Tlie  aouth-westem  half  of  Llyn  lies  lika  nn  ouicati  diV 

nAinunicnting  with  arty  of  the  frHjuentcd  rooda  of  the  country, , 
'e^taimng- ver}-  litlle  within  itself  to  tempt  the  imru-sion  of  atrangtn 
tu  inhabitants  are  therefore  left  without  dieturbance  in  a  liule  vorU 
->of  their  owD,  where  they  quietly  rcut  under  the  despotiBm  of  if;nonv«i 
'   -trnd  prejiulice,  entirely  shut   nut  from  all  the  common  slimulan  '"^ 
exertion  and  improvement.  They  hnve  no  fear  of  being  surprl 
]Kt  undress  by  company,  and  sink  into  sloth  and  slovenlincM,  miK'l 
Hune  comfortable  apology  transmitted  froR)  gcnerution  to  gvncr 
■  ■     there  is  nobody  here  but  ourselves  ' 

Such  a  slalG  as  our  Author  (lescribea,  may  jiislly  excite  rom- 
miswraiioii  for  the  people  ;  but  ns  (o  himself,  be  must  not  Ittn 
much  licMice  to  complain.  Mis  whole  cnteqirise  had  fof  ib 
final  object  (he  HeNcriiitive  ponioii  of  a  picturetique  hook;  ifliil 
it  was  worth  tvhile  to  tinilergo  some  privations  aitd  disf^uilB IIk 
.  the  sake  of  liaTins  to  relate  how,  al  one  village,  a  company  of 
irhat  looked  like  half- savages,  rushed  out  of  their  *  vii^wain!>'. 
to  ^ze  with  waoder  on  the  two  foreigners,  1o  examine,  witli 
inquisitive  experiments,  Ihat  lo  tlwm  utterly  stRing«  article,  u 
■irobrella ;  anil  at  the  departure  of  the  tourists  with 
mnbrellas  over  their  heads,  to  '  follow  them  some  distance 
'  as  ranch  inlerest  and  curiosity  as  if  they  had  been  goinjf 
*  a  balloon.'  And  since  he  ha«  no  dislike  to  giving,  in 
breadth  ard  detuil,  delineations  in  (he  style  of  FEogarl 
could  not  think  himself  in  any  grout  degree  unfortuDiU? 
linding  at  Aberdaron  no  other  inn  than  that  whicli  gave 
for  the  following  dcBcriptioii  of  the  dormitory. 

'  As  we  entered  by  a  dim  light,  wecould  just  perceive  that  if 
crowded  with  lumber,  and  had  to  grope  our  way  to  our  bed  thrc 
rows  of  wooden  stools  and  spinning-wheels.  After  what  I  have  i 
regarding  the  general  state  of  the  household,  it  is  unnect 
mention  the  style  of  the  beds :  sleep  was  necessary,  and  we 
fortunately  quite  prepared  by  fatigue  to  sink  into  immediale  in 
sciousnesa  of  all  external  circumstances.  I  awoke  in  the  nielit, 
with  some  surprise,  tbund  that  the  room  was  alive  in  every  o 
on  the  return  of  light  I  discovered  that  the  whole  family  had; 

it  with  us,'  [seven  or  eight  persona  apparently.]  It  may  be  etj       

perhaps,  that  there  was  some  little  hesitation  as  to  who  should  gcU^ 
first,  but  there  was  no  such  thing  :  the  landlord  woke  first,  ntid  wiihi 
prodigious  yawn,  whicli  roused  the  whole  room,  jumped  out  of  bed. 
Followed  in  a  moment  by  the  women  and  children,  who  all  biullotl  atf 
their  clothe*  in  a  few  seconds,  and  then  left  u*  to  ourselves.' 

He  complains  loudly  uud  justly  that  it  should   he  the  « 
always  <"  'I'l!^  ■>■><!  other  parts  of  Wales,  that  §o  williout  amm 
,%od  stockings,  u  habit  in  which  they  have  not  the  nion  ferj 
,0Kaniple.  f 

/    From  the  extretuc  and  elevated  point  of  the  praiiisula,  <]i 
luid  H  ncur  and  commanding  view  of  (he  island  of  Bardsej,  4 
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^iMytoro,  itpoariy  apfes,  ef  roaoy  reputed,  and  ppssibly  many  real 
iNriotij;  tlumgli  our  Author  has  fair  gameenougb  lor  his  aarcasms  in 
.We* tradition  tliat  it  contains  in  its  soil  the  mouldering  remains 
'tdf  f  wienty  thousand  persons  that  have  at  some  time  or  otlier 
.fjorned  it  i^ith  an  eminence  of  living  sanctity.  He  jadges  it 
wpable  of  accommodating  at  most,  about  a  hundred  inhabitants 
^  a  time. 

Superstition  is  a  bad  thins:,  and  barbarous  ignorance  is  anotlier, 

and  dirtiness  in  the  whole  econom^y  of  life  is  still  another ;  bat 

it  seems  that  a  plague  infinitely  worse  Uian  all  these  in  their  worst 

jEnrm  and  degree,  has  found  its  way  into  even  this  so  out-of*the 

.world  a  tract ;  a  plague  on  which,  at  this  stage  of  the  narrative, 

'  several  tragical  nagcs  of  imperial  quarto  are  employed  in  fervent 
.iBsprecation,  and  of  which  the  indignant  horror  is  revived  on 
other  later  occasions  of  witnessing  its  ravages.     This  horror  is 
oaturally  aggravated  by  the  despair  which  we  think  we  descry 
IP  our  Author,  that  any  availing  expedient  can  be  found  against 
the  evil.     The  portentous  name  of  that  evil  is— Methodism  ; 
Vtit  he  does  not  tell  us  which  of  the  divers  modes  of  doctrine  to 
which  this  comprehensive  term  has  been  applied,  is  beginning  to 
operate  the  destruction  of  sense  and  morals  in   this  *  outcast 
'  district  of  Llyn,^  where  he  passed  a  recently  erected  Methodist 
aieetiag-bouse,  with  sensations,  it  would  seem,  much  like  those 
which  a  Christian  philanthropist  might  have  felt  at  sight  of  one 
of  the  Mexican  temples  in  which  human  hearts  were  offered  on 
diafing  dishes.     Perhaps  it  is  mearit  as  the  diief  characteristic 
of  this  formidable  ))est,  tliat  its  propagators,  instead  of  *  telling 
*  as,*  he  says,  *  to  be  sol>er  and  honest,  and  to  love  one  another* 
'  rave  about  inward  grace^  and  other  mysterious  emotions;* 
but  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  their  <  leathern  aprons*  are  not 
meant  to  be  represented  as  an  equally  distinctive  feature  of  their 

'  theology,  and  that  it  is  not  of  the  very  essence  of  their  heresy, 
tliat  some  of  tliem  perchance  are  '  coblers  and  tinkers.*  There 
are,  however,  very  many  other  counts  in  the  indictment;  as,  for 
imtance,  that  '  with  daring  impiety  they  declare  that  they  have 
>  receival  a  call,  or  a  divine  monition  to  become  preachers  ;*  that 

<  truth,  honesty,  and  plain-dealing  they  talk  very  little  about ; 
'^  straight  hair,  and  a  long,  sneaking,  condemned  face,  they  think 

^  are  surer  passports  to  heaven  ;*  that  they  ^  rant,  and  jump,  and 
^  groan,  and  sanctify  their  harlequinade  by  a  few  scraps  from  the 
^  Scriptures  ;*  that  by  '  frantic  exhortations  auil  furious  gestures 

<  they  move  their  auilieuce  to  groans  and  tears  ;'  and  so  forth. 
Oo  second  tlioughts,  we  begin  to  perceive  good  policy  in  what 
.«ve  at  first  attributed  to  blundering  ignorance, — that  is,  the  in« 
definite  manner  in  which  this  complication  of  charges  is  thrown 
upon  the  ci*iminals.  It  is  good  management  on  the  part  of  the 
calumniator  to  make  it  noU>dy*s  business  to  answer  him.    At 
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one  time,  (Vot.  I.  p.  196)  it  would  appenr  that  they  might 
'  the  sect  of  Anabaptists,  viilsrarljr  called  Dippers ;'  at  ftilotl 
thevseemto  include  (p.  173)  the  devotees  of  Joanna 
ana  It  may  not  be  unlikely  tliut  various  other  secbt,  too  miiny 
our  Author  to  lake  ihe  trouble  to  S9»i^n  or  to  team  their  ilenw 
nations,  are  jumWed  tof^ether  under  the  charge  Now,  h; 
obvious  that  no  one  of  these  diversified  sects  will  think  it  bl 
any  business  to  ausner  for  ull  the  rest,  or  deem  it  either  W(#l 
whil-  or  priiclicable  ro  make  out  its  own  intended  share  of  B 
abnse  thuA  flunq;  over  the  wide  promiscuous  uBsemblai^e.  Wbk 
of  them  Hliould  feel  itself  called  upon  so  far  to  appropriate  II 
furious  invective,  as  to  think  it  worth  while  to  tell  him,  tb  h 
beard,  that  it  is  directly  nod  wilfully  false,  if  he  meaus  to  afin 
of  them  that  they  make  no  account,  for  instance,  of  mo 
duties,  and  that  they  think  '  strnig'ht  hair,  &c.  kc'  a  '  pa6Bp< 
*  to  heaven  ''  Will  any  of  them  recognise,  in  the  deep  (rmotll 
with  which  (hey  may  becontemidating,  and  the  earnestneKS  wi 
which  they  may  b<?  enforcing,  the  sulemnitica  of  ruli^on,  I 
oblipition  to  come  forward  with  an  humble  dttfensive  pleadiBK, 
auswertoa  iiost  viriilrnt,  vulsrarrant,  about 'ratrt,cairt,jum|' 
'  capfriu;;,  jjioanirij,  dismal  hutks,  torrent  of  fannticikni,'  i 
(he  like  }  —or  lo  represent  to  such  an  ahusive  judge,  that  I 
reality  of  such  a  thing  as  '  inward  grace,'  would  be  a  ( 
t^e^dingly  compatible  with  his  knowing  nothing  abotit 
As  to  Ihe  matter  of  combining  some  ^^ocial  and  public  «A 
for  religion,  with '  llnkering,"  cobling,'  and'  leatliem  apmnV 
persons  convicted  under  (his  charge,  aie  quite  at  liberty 
question  the  competence  of  iin  authority  of  such  vulf^ar  juu| 
menf,  as  to  take  an  humble  occupation  and  garb,  for  an  infalli 
proof  of  Want  of  faculty.  Nor,  finally,  is  it  to  such  a  hlustni 
raiter  as  this,  that  the  persons  or  classes  usually  natonl  t 
thodists,  are  called  upon  to  make  the  adraissioH,  and  cxpms 
r^ret,  wliich  tbey  would  to  a  reasonable  and  eandid  jiid^,  ll 
there  iH'iif  be  defects  in  thar  economy,  that  tliero  ilMMf  «M 
times  be  in-Judged  laogaa:;c  heard  in  their  asseitiMie»,  aiid  llW 
is  a  very  dilTicult  ifaiii-i:,  to  monals,  to  combine  great  seal,  i 
the  2cul  of  great  numbers,  wiili  invariable  discretion.  If 
Sontlicote  people  are  at  last,  and  for  the  first  time,  lo  be  hroHi 
ifithiu  the  denomination,  we  think  that  perhaps  from  the^  S 
thodisis.  Ibis  explosion  of  coarite  and  i<^noru»t  fury  may  da 
some  notice  and  rc-aClion,  its  moral  merits  being  about  on  a  | 
with  their  intellectual  ones;  but  aslo  any  other  class  that  we  « 
guess  to  he  comprehended  under  the  term  and  (he  scunili 
they  will,  if  they  should  ever  hear  it,  regard  it  ia  mtirb  th«  m 
way  a^  tbey  would  the  wrathful  clamour  of  (he  chained  qw 
raped  savage  of  the  kennel,  and  pass  on  about  Uieir  buainew 


;  the  book  over  again,  to  tlie  several  places  ia  wlii 
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.  The  writer  seems,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  rather  de-> 
spoDdent  of  the  sueeess  of  any  measure  deTised  for  alleTiatin^ 
tbe  calamity.  And  well  he  may,  when  one  of  the  best  he  caa 
think  of,  is  that  of  mending  (and  who  is  to  do  it  r)  the  external 
Dondition  of  the  Welsh  clergy  of  the  Estidilishment,  whose 
^neral  poverty,  and  consequent  sulgeotion  to  undignified  ne- 
nessities  and  employments,  tend  to  destroy  the  veneration  of  the 
people  for  that  rational  religpion  of  which  they  are  the  ministers, 
uid  place  these  ministers  on  a  ground  so  little  in  a  secular  res|)eet 
ftbove  the  level  of  tlie  ranters  in  leathern  aprolis,  that  they  have 
ibt  the  smallest  chance  in  the  competition,  against  the  vast 
idyantage  which  these  latter  possess  in  their  own  and  the 
i&cfple^s  fanaticism.  Well  may  he  despond  if  this  is  the  best 
^jcpcdient ;  for  how  much  better,  as  to  success  in  this  competition, 
ioeti  it  fare  with  the  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  well  housed  be- 
neficiaries, than  with  tbe  poor  curates  ?  And  what  becomes 
yf  us  if  someof  these  beneficiaries  themselves  should  become  traitors^ 
in  the  war  ?  if  a  prelate  of  St.  David's,  for  instance,  should, 
>y  preaching  about  ^  inward  gprace,*  become  substantially  the 
iUy  of  the  *  Apostles  in  leathern  aprons  ?^  But  indeed,  in  a 
later  chapter  oi  his  commentaries  on  Methodism,  Mr.  Aytoa 
ioes  plainly  confess  that  he  has  very  little  hope  from  the  clergy^ 
under  any  condition  of  their  exertions,  and  none  at  all  from  any 
utteippts  to  reason  with  the  fanatics :  the  only  resource,  he  thinks, 
is  ridicule,  and  he  is  not  sanguine  as  to  the  efficacy  of  even  that. 
We  must  cast  a  slight  and  rapid  glance  over  the  continuation 
of  the  narrative.  There  are  many  curious  notices  and  strongly 
marked  descriptions,  of  the  antiquities  and  scenery  cf  Caernarvon 
and  its  vicinity,  and  of  some  points  of  the  generally  very 
unpictoresque  Isle  of  Anglesey,  with  interspersed  historical 
references  and  researches ;  a  plausible  discourse  on  the  numerous 
reputed  Druidical  remains,  concluding  in  an  arrogant  confidence 
OI  decision,  that  the  cromlechs  had  nodding  to  do  with  the  Druids ; 
some  very  allowable  ridicule  of  the  antiquariaq  credulity  of  the 
AuUior  of  Mona  Antiqua ;  a  very  particular  and  interesting 
account  of  the  tides  and  currents  in  the  strait  of  Menai ;  and  an 

this  enlightened  censor  reverts  to  the  subject,  we  have  to  acknowledge 
that  he  becomes  aftenvards  less  discreetlv  vague  as  to  the  several' 
sects  comprehended  in  the  genus — Methodist.  He  ventures  to 
specify,  in  a  sample  of  classification  never  to  be  surpassed  in^  its 
kind.  *  There  are  four  denominations  of  Methodists  here,  Calvmists, 
Anabaptists,  Wesleyans,  and  Dissenters.*  (V.  11.  p.  71.)  We  quote 
with  scrupulous  accuracy.^  It  is  not  unlikely  he  may  be  engaged 
in>  some  other  literary  work  in  which  he  will  nave  occasion  to  inform 
the  public  that  there  are  four  leading  classes  of  religionists  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Orthodox,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
members  ei  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  FYoMiants. 
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t  Nlury,  avowedly  dlitMieved  while  related,  of  u  M^.  Robm 
vintf  UcKorae,  as  he  hml  ihe  effroBtpry  lo  aftn-m,  M.t|uuiitcd  iK 


We 

havini;  heL-Dine,  as  he  hml  the  efTrontpry 

Am«ncu  with  a  chief  of  a  trilieof  Initiniis,  wlw  taltert  to 

syllable  ami  lUe  teller,  the  most  pi:rr«.'t  clasHic^al  WeUb- 

Thii  gi'Jiid  Western  promontory  ol'  tlie  blaiiil,  at  IlolyhoA 
presenteil  much  to  enlerlain  (he  travellers  and  tlidr  rt»dns,fa 
the  fonn  of  vast  precipices,  extensive  caverns,  li(;hthot»e>,  Ifld 
a  ro;ie-bnilge,  the  means  of  coinmnnication,  over  an  am  <rf  Ihl 
sea,  between  the  inainlund  and  the  South  Slack,  a  lofty 
island  of  rock,  ih^  site  uf  an  cL-viittid  lighthouse.  Tbo 
is  descrilH'd  as, 

■  a  light  and  airy  structure,  fised  to  the  face  of  a  huge  precipice, 
and  suspended  over  a  horrid  chasm,  high  above  the  sea,  which,  frrtteu 
by  rocka  and  a  boiling  current,  was  foaming  beneath  it.  The  whole 
imagery  was  so  novel  and  strange ;  there  was  something  so  surprimig 
in  ihU  combination  of  art  with  forms  of  nalure  so  wild  and  rude,  tlii 
■be  scene  struck  ug  like  a  creation  of  romance.* 


'  It  is  made  of  strong  net-work,  with  sides  about  four  feet  bigV, 
and  irith  a  flooring  of  deal  planks,  somewhat  more  thun  a  y»^ 
in  width.  The  ends  are  fastened  to  the  rocks  by  means  of  iron  bolti, 
and  at  intervals  are  several  stays,  to  prevent  it  from  swinginj 
wind.  As  these,  however,  wnether  attached  to  the  island 
Head,  lead  from  it  in  obli<]ue  lines,  they  ore  but  of  little  use.  Hi 
bridge  sinks  considerably  in  the  centre,  and  hangs  in  the  form  of  «i 
verted  arch  i  the  length  is  eighty  teet,  and  the  lowest  part  ■evenh'  MB 
above  ihc  sea.  It  is  very  well  secured,  I  have  no  doubt,  butit  MlMbl 
and  cracks  as  you  walk  over  it;  and  such  iotimatiuoB  night  be 
construed,  by  a  nervous  man,  into  signs  of  instability.  1  beVu^ 
that  few  persons,  on  a  first  trial,  would  feel  themselves  auucing  along 
this  elastic  path,  without  some  little  quickening  of  the  pulae  :  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  magnify  the  matter,  or  insinuate  that  there  uc  acy 
reasonable  pretences  for  apprehension.  We  made  several  visiw  to 
the  spot,  and,  on  one  occasion,  crossed  the  bridge  when  a  ttronf 
wind  was  blowing,  and  the  passage,  nerves  out  of  the  question,  irai 
really  frightful.  In  very  violent  gsles  it  is  quite  impructic^e,  i»l 
only  from  the  force  of  the  wind,  but  the  spray  of  the  sea.  Before 
the  bridge  was  constructed  there  was  a  mode  of  convcyancv  acnci 
the  gulph  of  a  fiir  more  petrifying  description.  A  single  rope  wsi 
attacned  lo  the  rocks  on  each  side,  and  on  this  was  slung  a  waodvn 
cradle,  in  which  the  passenger  sat  and  hauled  himself  over  by  nw«u 
of  a  rope  and  blocks.' 

The  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Skerries,  small  rocky  isUntlt  ■ 
mile  and  a  hall'  J'ruui  lajid,  uji  ihe  principal  one  of  wliicli  is  a 
li^hlltousu,  dcsoriheH  a  truly  nielunclioly  biuuan  nllutiutiit,  in 
tlie  ease  of  a  pour  man  ami  his  wife,  grown  pivinaturt-Jy  old  in 
a  refiideitce  of  more  llisn  thirty  years  in  tbis  liffbUiout>t>i  nml 
tlie  Aulliur  has  done  well  to  expose,  with  iiidii^nuni  ceot>uf(<,  tUc 
iiiilecliug  inciiniiesH  of  its   wcnllliy  propnetor,  ortii^*] 
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Im^iy^  shiBwii  ill  the  wretdiedly  pArairaonious  pittance  by  which 
tlicae' seryantSy  in  90  dreary  a  place,  have  been  kept  in  tlie 
Mlistant  misery  of  a  mo«t  extreme  difficulty  to  presercve  mere 
fife,  especially  since  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  laden  with  copper 
jtae,  has  driven  away  all  (ish  from  the  sea  immediately  rouna  the 
iabtiid.  The  writer  took  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
hnfortunate  man's  story,  and  he  charitably  withholds  the  names 
to  which  his  reprobation  points. 

f  A  scene  of  wretchedness  on  an  immensely  lar||^.  scale,  was 
presented  at  Amlwch,  where,  within  about  the  last  ludf  ceD" 
tury,  a  village  of  six  cottages  had  swelled  into  a  town  of 
nearly  five  thousand  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  open- 
mtf  and  working  of  a  vast  copper-mine  in  its  neighbourhood^ 
bat  was  now  found  declining  fast,  and  through  a  process  of 
extreme  misery  to  this  artificial  population,  n*om  tlie  rapidly 
^iininishing  produce  and  dwindling  operations  of  that  mine. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  hud  quitte«i  the  place  to  avoid  absolute 
starvation,  and  many  of  those  that  remained  appeared  to  be 
whhin  one  small  and  precarious  des^'ce  of  it ;  while  both  health 
and  morals  had  been  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  employment  and 
che   association.     The  place  ^  now  presents,*  says  the  Author, 

*  the  most  melancholy  view  of  human  society,  that  I  have  ever 

*  witnessed.'     Even  inanimate  nature  has  been  a  victim  :  ^  here 

*  all  vegetation  is  blighted  by  the  poisonous  fumes  from  the 

*  copper-works,  and  in   the  immediate    neighbourhood  of  the 

*  town,  and  on  the  ridges  of  the  Parys  Mountain,  the  land  is 

*  utterly  bare  and  reduced  to  a  frightful  desert.  The  country 
^  rouncl  looks  as  if  it  had  been  blasted  by  a  horrid  pestilence, 

*  and  raises  In  the  mind  no  images  but  of  misery  and  famine.' 
In  the  striking  relation  of  the  visit  to  this  mountain,  tiie  locality 
of  the  grand  mining  achievements,  the  images  of  desolation 
are  repeated,  in  conjunction  with  a  still  more  deplorable  picture 
of  the  human  condition,  and  a  magnificent  display  of  the  eflecta 
nf  human  agency. 

'  On  every  part  of  its  surface  the  hill  is  as  bare  as  the  public  road. 
No  kind  of  vegetation  can  live  in  this  sulphureous  atmosphere ;  not 
a  weed,  not  a  lichen  on  the  rocks  has  been  spared. — On  reaching  the 
summit,  our  attention  was  first  attracted  by  a  little  cluster  of  women, 
who,  with  handkerchiefs  bound  round  their  mouths,  and  armed  with 
iron  gloves,  were  hammering  the  ore  into  small  pieces  for  tlie  kilns. 
Here  they  sit  for  eight  or  ten  hours  in  a  day,  oflen  exposed  to  wet 
and  cold,  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions,  suffering  in  their  health 
from  the  particles  of  metallic  dust  which  thev  inhale,  but  still,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  scale  bv  which  the  industry  of  women  is  ap- 
pretiated,  Uiey  earn  barely  suffacient  to  keep  them  alive.' 

*  We  were  amazingly  sUxick  with  the  first  view  of  the  mine,  which 
is  truly  an  astonishing  monument  of  human  industrjr.  It  is  quhe  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  mines  that  I  have  ever  seen,  m  the  vastness^of 
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tlic  excavation  wbjcli  has  been  laid  ouen  ta  the  day;  the  greats 
of  the  uDuntaiQ  being  ore,  the  mine  iius  been  worked  like  a  bT 
quarry,  and  an  iinniense  crater  has  been  formed  neatly  a  mile  ii 
comrcrence ;  and,  in  many  parts,  titrce  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
we  stood  ilpon  the  verge  of  this  tremendous  chasm,  il  appeared 
like  a  mighty  work  of  nature,  produced  by  some  great  eonri 
but,  certainly,  suggested  to  our  minds  nothing  eo  mean  as  thepiek-tl 
and  [he  spade.  There  were  but  few  people  at  work,  and  their" 
discovered  here  and  tliere  among  the  huge  rocks,  looked  mere 
flies  upon  a  wall,  and  one  could  scarcely  imagine  that,  by  ibete 
creatures,  each  picking  its  little  hole,  the  mountain  had  been  thudi 
molihhed.  The  sides  of  the  mine  are  mostly  perpendicular,  butii 
bottoni  is  broken  and  irregular,  and  penetrated  in  various  parti,  I 
wide  and  deep  hollows,  in  which  veins  of  peculiar  richness  havB''" 
followed.  Toere  arc  numerous  caverns  also  at  various  eleva^o 
the  side!:,  which  are  exceedingly  grand.  In  another  part  of  the 
there  ia  an  excavation,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feel  in  length,  i 
five  feet  in  width,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  in  one  e 
arch.* 

It  is  slated  that  the  parlies  ivho  have  prosecuted  this  v 
adveature,  have  groivn  rich  by  its  long  success  :  it  is  sot  stated 
ivhcther  they  have  in  any  manner  sUidied  to  alleviate  the  lot  oT 
the  luullitiides  left  so  poor  and  I'orlurn  by  its  deciiiic. 

Tl)e  ungracious  aspect  of  so  much  of  the  Anglesey  con 
sterile  and  yet  not  grand  ;  the  vexatious  and  obstiimte  stupidib 
of  guides,  a  grievance  not  incident  to  one  stage  alone  of  J 
Cambrian  tour  ;  the  chagrin  of  our  Author  at  (he  difficulty  al 
dislinguiMhing  hetncen  churches  and  barns  ^  and  tliedstdft 
inland,  nhcre  a  miserable  agriculture,  faithfully  atlhering  to  tl 
fi^refatliers'  practice,  does  nut  know,  and  will  uot  be  I 
how  to  avail  itself  of  the  favourable  capabilities  of  the  i 
^vbich  might  aRbrd  the  peojde  Komelhing  more  than  their  pra 
sent  general  fare,  of  barley -bread,  ^prepared  the  tourists  Gr 
the  full  ellGCt  of  a  sudden  near  view  of  the  delightful  site  Ba4  vi 
cinity  of  Beaumaris,  of  uhicli  we  have  a  lively  descripUol 
with  amusing  military  anecdotes  of  its  spacious  castle.  ''^ 
enormous  multitude  of  (he  singular  yiecies  of  aquatic  fov 
passage,  known  by  the  name  of  pumn,  of  which  some  curii 
characteristic  facts  are  meulioned  in  an  earlier  part  of  1 
ralive,  gave  a  striking  character  to  the  otiicrwise  dull  is 
Priestholm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumBtftool 
in  the  account  of  this  fowl,  that,  while  exutediugly  daring  > 
resolute  in  defence  of  its  young,  it  abandons  to  famine  and  bifJ 
of  prey,  all  suoU  of  them  as  have  not  attained  the  requisite  m 
turily  to  fly  away  on  the  appwiutcd  day  of  general  cmigrH 
tion,  which  day  the  people  affirmed,  but  did  not  quit*  makG  orf 
Author  believe,  to  be  precisely  and  invariably  the  thirteenth  c 
August. 
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StngpoTf  Aber,  of  which  he  t^enetrated  the  most  romantic 
gleOy  f6  the  great  cascadey  Penmaen  M awr,  of  which  he  as- 
9Boded  to  the  summit,  and  Conway,  formed  a  noble  and  delight- 
lid  at  age  of  the  expedition,  in  the  progress  toward,  the  last  of 
:l»  grand  localities  of  North  Wales,  the  Great  Orme*s  Head^ 
Urn.  termination  in  a  disconnected  mountain  of  the  peninsula  o£ 
Uandudno. 

'  We  proceeded  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory,  which 
Deposes  a  most  awful  front  to  the  sea,  and  very  singularly  brokeifr.- 
Fne  face  of  the  cliff,  which  is  cf  solid  rock,  appears  to  naTe  been> 
violently  rent  asunder ;  and  in  front  of  the  chasm  a  sloping  bank 
(helves  down  to  the  sea,  with  a  very  rapid  descent,  perhaps  at  an 
ingle  of  sixty  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  On  each  side  of  it  is 
I  tremendous  precipice,  striking  to  the  sea  in  three  or  four  vast  steps 
>f  rock,  the  face  of  each  step  smooth  and  quite  perpendicular,  and 
Jie  highest  at  least  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Oh' 
lie  summit  of  each  of  thene  grand  terraces,  excepting  the  lowest,' 
liere  is  a  level  space,  broad  enough  to  walk  upon  with  security;' 
irhere  without  more  alarm  than  is  sufficient  to  give  interest  to  the  si- 
nation,  you  may  look  about  upon  the  jj^rent  expanse  of  the  oceai>.r 
rhe  summit  of  the  last  step,  wnich  is  about  three  hundred  feet  per- 
pendicular, is  only  a  narrow  ledge,  pot  more  than  a  yard  wide»  butp 
Ingularly  enough,  covered  with  a  fine  green  turf.  To  tliis  frightful 
>aui  some  sheep,  alarmed  at  our  voices,  had  fled  for  st^fety.  We 
lad  a  guide  with  us  who  proposed  to  prove  himself  not  lesb  fearless 
han  the  sheep  by  following  their  steps ;  but  we  dissuaded  him  from 
he  enterprise,  feeling  less  interest  in  the  strength  of  his  nerves  than 
he  weakness  of  our  own. 

*  Our  views  from  this  eminence  were  inexpressibly  fine.' 

At  Holywell  and  Flint  a  final  leave  was  taken  of  Wales;  on 
which  occasion  the  Writer  appears  to  have  been  intending  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  general  estimate  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  people ;  an  undertaking  commenced,  however, 
n  such  a  coarse,  superficial,  flippant  manner,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  think  there  is  perhaps  no  great  loss  from  its  being  soon 
iaffled  by  his  rage  against  Methodism,  against  which  he  goes 
^ff  into  another  long  and  vulgar  rant,  maintained  and  di- 
k^ersified  with  large  resources  of  abusive  lingo,  and  inspirited 
kvith  volleys  of  quips  which  would  in  many  a  tavern  company 
'perhaps  he  has  made  the  experiment}'  be  accounted  excellent 
un,  and  gain  the  emitter  the  reputation  of  a  clever  fel- 
low. In  this  discharge  of  combinea  malevolence,  jocularity, 
itfid  irreligion,  he  takes  advantage,  as  might  be  expected, 
li  that  unseemly  practice  of  jiAmpingy  which  sometimes  in- 
vades religions  meetings  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  but  as  wtt 
ire  informed,  with  decreasing  frecfuency.  What  should  be 
JiouglH  of  the  honesty  of  a  man,  from  whose  representation 
t  would  be  concluded  that  more  than  two  thirds  (for  he  as^ 
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iiferto  tiimt  ^  more  than  two  thirds  oF  the  inhabitmnts  of  tbi  tMt 
trj  are  fvectartes,  who  are  content  to  receive  all  their  rdigfiMi 
tostmction  from  the  same  people  who  mend  th«r  shoes*)  ^-^IM 
ttore  than  two  thirds  of  the  persons  meetint^  for  religioiis  ink* 
«liip,  are  in  the  practice,  not  indeed  habitually,  but  on  occasiMii 
of  no  very  rare  or  extraordinary  occurrence,  of  danciBif  «bpj 
ahooting^y  en  matte,  to  physical  exhaustion,  as  a  soleiDO  axcTw 
else  of  relipon  ?  We  doubt  not,  however,  that  if  the  faet  wett 
•▼eo  80,  all  this  might  be  forgiven  them,  if  they  did  not  tak 
of  ^  conversion  and  inward  grace."  And  therefore,  while' we 
wish  they  would  with  one  accord  forswear  and  interdiet  Ais 
monstrous  folly,  we  could  not  advise  them  to  make  one  spri^ 
0r  acclamation  the  less,  with  any  view  merely  of  disarmiii^  or 
conciliating  this  assailant,  unless  they  can  alsio  make  a  aacriftce 
of  those  principles  of  religious  faith,  which  would  continue fiie 
•Igects  of  unappeasable  antipathy  and  scorn,  though  these 
OQtward  extravagancies  were  annihilated. 

The  persons  who,  like  ourselves,  feel  curiosity  enough  to 
JbHow  tliroughout  a  strongly  marked  description  of  the  coast  of 
•ur  bland,  in  spite  of  such  offensive  digressions,  must  0iake  op 
their  minds  to  .that  sort  of  cool  hanlihood  under  temporary  eir- 
oumstances  of  disgust,  which  he  describes  himself  to  have  had 
to  exert  amidst  the  rude  noisy  ribaldry  and  intemperance  of  some 
of  the  inns  on  the  Lancashire  coast. 

Tlie  loss  of  Wales  is  very  sensibly  felt  in  the  descriptioir,  M  a 
diminution  of  the  interest  which  nothing  to  the  southward  of 
the  gloomy  magoifieence  of  some  parts  of  the  Scottish  shores 
oan  fully  revive.  For  one  thing,  in  the  tamer  iotermediate 
tracts,  we  seem  much  more  left  to  the  mere  company  of  our 
guide,  and  we  are  the  worse  for  that.  Matters,  however,  of  oov- 
siderable  entertainment  occur,  and  some  thai  are  of  value  as 
information.  There  is  an  extended  account  of  Liverpool,  and  a 
very  curious  one  of  the  habits  and  accommodations  of  tlie  set- 
bathers  at  Blackpool.  At  Lancaster  he  fell  in  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  assizes,  to  witness  the  lively  bustle  of  preparation  for  *  tbe 
'general  festival  out  of  prison,  which,  according  to  custorii, 
*  takes  place  on  the  trial  of  the  wretches  within.' 

*  It  is  not  worth  while,'  he  observes,  *  to  draw  any  heavv  moral  ^- 
ductions  from  such  a  custom ;  but  it  is  rather  too  much  to  see  tbe 
ladies  putting  on  their  bonnets  in  the  moming,  to  look  at  the  iodgo, 
and  hear  the  prisoners  condemned  to  death ;   and  then  take  them  df 

r'n  to  prepare  for  the  dance  at  night.  One  would  not  expect  that 
J  should  return  home  to  eat  no  cuoner,  but,  without  incurring  tbe 
charge  of  any  mawkish  sentiaroncality,  one  may  be  permitted  to  M 
BOiDetbing  revolting  in  the  very  name  of  an  A$siz€  BaU,* 

..^  His  estimate  of  the  Lancashire  people,  so  far  as  an  estimate 
miglit  be  feraed  upon  a  traosioot  view  of  tbo  iBhabitants  of  the 
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eiMst,  and  of  the  crowds  of  people  from  the  interior,  just  at  that 
SjMaon  indulging^  their  inclinations  and  displaying  their  raannera 
iqilftthe  coast,  represents  them  as  a  peculiarly  coarse  and  vicious 
IMe,  intemperate  in  the  extreme,  and  uncivil  in  de|K>rtment|  be« 

End  all  example  of  any  part  of  the  nation  previously  beheld ; 
t  withal,  bold,  independent,  and  acute  ;  he  was  strongly  im* 
pressed  witli  the  prevalence  of  this  last  quality ;  which,  together 
iritli  the  low  profligacy,  he  refers  to  the  operation  of  the  maqo- 
fbcturing  system. 

.  A  very  striking  pai-t  of  the  narration  is  that  which  describes 
the  economy  of  the  prodigious  colliery  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  at 
Wbitehaven.  The  extent  and  depth  of  the  mines,  and  the  ^- 
gantic  scale  of  the  whole  system  of  machinery  «and  operatipBi^ 
reftlly  seem  to  make  no  small  approximation  to  sublimity.  The 
travellers  descended  one  shaft  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
feet  deep,  and  on  the  level  of  that  depth  walked  through  pa0^ 
sages  and  works  of  the  extent  of  several  miles,  ))artly  under  the 
sea,  vritbout  having  seen  any  thing  near  the  whole  orthe  subter- 
raneous territory  or  its  inhabitants, — a  scene  not  more  dark  and 
gloomy  than,  by  the  describer^s  statement,  the  morals  and  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  are  depraved  and  miserable.  Some 
{brros  of  this  depravity,  of  which  he  says  he  cannot  doubt  the 
evidence,  are  quite  hideous.  The  doom  of  so  many  young 
children,  too,  to  be  immured  in  these  dark  gulfs,  in  individuiU 
solitary  occupations,  justly  excites  his  loudest  and  fiercest  invec- 
ttve.  Numerous  females  are  employed,  and  they  are  described 
as  rendered  by  the  system  not  only  rough  and  unamiable,  but 
outrageously  profligate.  He  is  justly  indignant  that  nothing, 
nothing  at  all  in  any  shape  or  mode,  should  be  attempted  or  ever 
Ibought  of,  to  lessen  the  frightful  sacrifice  of  morals  and  happi* 
ness  systematically  made  in  such  a  community,  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  public  and  the  enrichment  of  individuals.  It  is  not 
hinted  that  such  an  idea  ever  occurred  in  tlie  quarter  where  the 
power  would  be  to  try  some  preventive  and  remedial  expedient. 
The  whole  vast  establishment  is  maintained  upon  the  principle, 
most  sUnply  and  directly  applied,  of  estimating  men,  women, 
and  children,  as  purely  so  much  machinery. 

The  quantity  of  coals  annually  exported  from  Whitehaven,  is 
stated  to  amount,  on  an  average,  to  400,000  tons.  They  are 
taken  principally  to  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  south  of 
Scotland.  The  whole  of  this  immense  business  is  in  the  hand% 
and  supported  by  the  capital,  of  one  indlvi<lnal.  * 

Mr.  Gurwen's  collieries,  commencing  north  of  Moresby^  are 
said  to  be  almost  as  extensive  as  those  of  Lord  Lonsdale.  He 
is  the  sole  shipper  of  coals  from  the  ports  of  Harrington  and 
Workington.  The  traveller  did  not  stop  to  qualify  himseU  to 
report  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  thess  works. 
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Pft'The  range,  of  tbe  coast,  fi'om  thi>  scene  of  these  blscfi  U{J 
iaabterraneous  operations,  to  the  entrance  oii  tlie  Caluduuiu 
territories,   ^vas  not  I'ound   murked    hy  mRny  |ioiuti4   mid  aji- 

n ranees  of  ittiiking  interest.  Tlie  dulness  of  the  mulo  nu« 
jth  compel) SBled  by  the  fine  view  of  the  fiootberii  couLj^ 
Sootlaud,  seen  across  the  cxpHiist)  uf  tlie  Solway  Fritb.  ^| 
Bowness  the  n'maiHs  of  Scverus's  wall  afibrtled  a  bi|^  S**^! 
cation  to  ciinoeity,  wbicb,  a  little  way  furttier  on,  found  kb«^| 
spot  of  no  small  note  of  the  name  of  (jniina.  the  fame  BcquUMT 
by  nhiob,  however,  belongs  of  right  tu  a  net^hbotiritig  vUltg^ 
called  Sjiringfield. 

'  There  is  no  such  person  as  the  bkehmtlk  now  in  existencet  Mb, 
could  I  ascertain  that  there  ever  was,  tliough  tbe  business  hu  btSi 
performed,  and  stiH  continues  to  be,  by  dignitaries  ofecjuBllvIiBmHH 
callings.  The  trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  two  people,  baogen-iiH 
ditcliers;  one  of  whom,  us  I  heard,  it  a  very  prvfhgale  feliowr,  t9^M 
to  do  worse  things  for  a  guinea  than  cheat  the  clergy  of  lh«it  ilffl| 
Theee  are  the  regular  traders  ;  hut  in  ca£e  they  should  be  out  of  j9 
way,  there  are  plenty  of  jobbers  prepared  to  supply  their  plsflfl 
They  are  very  cKOrbitant  in  their  demands,  raising  them  accor^H 
to  the  nunibcr  of  horses  in  a  chaise,  nhich  are  e^s  of  the  wMJt^H 
Jiaste  of  the  parties — bnth  good  grounds  of  extortion.*  ^M 

In  the  first  towns  ou  the  Scottish  coast,  our  Autlior  xra^  E*<j| 
displeased  with  thu  miserable  structure  of  thu  dwellings^  oM 
rude,  scanty,  littered  state  of  the  interior  econoQiy,  and  the  squiBi 
barbariaa  appearance  of  the  people,  young  and  old.  'CM 
wretchedness  of  the  abodes  for  the  honest  persons  seemfd  tf  flfl 
carried  down  in  the  due  proportion  lor  tho  rogues  aud  v^rM(n| 
and  he  would  have  been  justly  most  indignant  at  tb^  tnla^H 
Htate  of  the  jail  at  Annan,  but  for  (he  cirt^uiDbtaucB  thai  b^^^l 
informed  it  w»s  so  little  occupied,  as  to  be  tiariliy  1,0  be  n^gar^^l 
in  the  character  of  a  habitation.  jM 

Tbe  elTect  of  these  oReosiva  aspects  of  tbe  country,  wu  Ot<H| 
powered  by  that  of  one  prominent  traascendeiil  dibttpction  oCflB 
people,  of  which  be  waa  made  sensible  almost  as  soon  n  ^H 
lirMtbed  tbe  air  of  the  country.  'I'he  intcUigeai.'e,  tlic  deconiaH 
the  cast  of  moral  dignity,  prevailing  in  even  the  lowest  cla^| 
struck  hiui  with  tbe  power  of  a  most  sigfial  uovelty,  aoij  iH 
wondeirfiilly  cofltrasied  with  any  thing  he  had  ever  nitiesipfl 
belbre.  il«  dwells  and  dd^rges  on  this  subject  with  great  ewl 
phasiB  aiid  gmti&catiun,  verifying  his  ejitiuiatc  by  iflustrati^M 
facts  and  repre^entatioos.  After  describing  ie  a  h^b  litylu  of  tSM 
ludicmualy  picturesiiue  tbe  wretube4  uudbuta  compo^iq^' nH 
village  of  Puwliellin,  he  adds,  M 

'  Yet  in  theee  miserahk-  hovels  I  found  the  pcopl«  exceedjadM 
decent  in  their  manners,  with  titeir  rainila  improved  aod  reliaedqM| 
educatioB,-_«i]nk  into  »  atate  of  tiie  ptoi^tp^ts^.  fii^S-'ftMt9*  JB- W^ 
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fteir  forms  of  living,  yet  highly  civilized,  intelligent,  and  moral, 
liene  was  not  a  man  or  woman  in  die  village  that  could  not  read  and 
|riCc^  nor  a  single  house  without  a  book.  A  little  boy  not  viQre  than 
jne  years  old,  witliout  shoes  or  shirt,  and  only  half  a  sleqve  tp  his 
icket,  and  not  a  button  or  button-hole  about  him,  capae  running  up 
>  me  with  some  shells  for  sale :  I  offered  to  buy  his  whole  stock  if  he 
mild  read  a  pa^  in  my  itinerary,  and  h^  fulfifled  the  conditipn  with 
!|e  utmost  facility. 
'  This  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  the  lowest  classes  of 
le  people  is  really  quite  delightflil,  and  gives  a  redeeming  grace  to 
wu,  wfiidi  shines  like  a  gem  amidst  all  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
ad  aqualidness  of  their  condition,  f  am  not  prone  to  enthusiastio  ex* 
neratioo,  and  am  not  stating  as  facts  the  mart  fanoilul  residts  of  spe* 
intifie  opinions.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  with  any  degree  of 
baa^aljoo  and  discrimination,  to  pass  through  Cbia  country  without 
Vrceiving  the  marked  and  happy  e&ctjii  pn^ced  on  the  oharacter 
f  t^  poor  by  education,  without  noMog  «^  eWi^eat  diatincfljim 
^irees  tbQoi  and  thp  same  rank  in  Engla^  in  their  general  qvHity, 
I  vke  unifojrm  decency  of  their  moral  fooduct,  flga^  the\e^tent  of 
^eir  intellectual  advancetnent.  Travelling  throimh  obscure  village9y 
nd  holding  copversations  continually  with  their  numble  inhabitants^ 
llad  a  good  opportunity  of  discovering  how  impartially  education 
ad  extended  its  ocnefits,  even  to  the  poorest,  ana  of  observing  how 
mch  of  real  cultivation  and  improvement  theife  is  in  diose  whom, 
«m  thehr  a})parent  poverty  and  Ih^  vnaooountable  wretchedness  of 
leir  habitations,  a  hasty  traveikr  might  liave  supposed  to  have  lived 
uite  despised  and  neglected*  Wherever  I  went,  I  met  with  the 
wpe  civility  and  intelligence.  If  I  took  a  guide  ^om  a  mud  hut,  I 
OS  ^ure  tp  &)d  him  a  man  of  some  io&raaatioq,  voderstandiog 
sndilv  tl^e  objects  of  my  pursuit*  not  receiving  my  questions  with  ^ 
;Dy  slyness  and  suspicjqn»  or  a  s^pid  st^  of  insuperable  incapacity; 
lit  stirring  himsplr  to  satisft[  q\y  inquiries,  and  acquainting  me  wit& 
lany  little  facts  cpncerningiiis  native  pl^ce,'  and  the  nature  and  cpn« 
ition  of  the  country  about  him,  that  ^ould  certajnly  hot  have  oc« 
urred  as  of  any  importance^  if  they  hfid  occnri^  at  all,  to.  one  whose 
lind  had  not  been  m  some  'degree  enlarged  by  iristroctioA'.  And  yet 
Ml  all  this  intelligenoe  they  combine  no  amird  j^de-and  «elf-4m* 
ortance,  and  none  of  that  insolence  and  impertinent  a^umption 
iiich  many  imagine  to.be  the  imavoidableifaBiiitB  of  aduootiab  in^the 
oQTit  Op  tlie  cpnuaryt  tbaf.ave  raoMabible&ir  this  ntspeotfuloeas 
f  their  bebaTiopr,  ajad  4p>nfii^9iore  «kco1  ttie pepplfiiof  4^«Nitk{ii 
cutene^  and  knqwl^^  tb^  in  CQunm^  an4  a^yepftjr  ojfffiiv^JHaf^' 

It  18  quite  natural  to  aek  why  the  BnglMb  poplilooer  exUibtta 
o  miseraUe  a  contrast  to  al  this  i  from  itkst  cailie  it  ]ai|that 
hci  vast  mi^iority  of  theiowcr  order^arein  a.6tateiof;lhegftimBt 
^norance  aad  stupidity^  aocompanied,  in  a  «eiyi§re«t  da^ree^ 
nth  an  Qffeaaive.riideness  and  coar^MiQaa  of  majlnevsui:  An4  ^hSU 
ave  t^eo  the  eSorts  to  reverse  this  slate  of  tiiiiiga^  so  fciileMit  in 
lie  view  of  a  phibmthn^t,  dur]|igajeeo(iiiyiB'M'tiiQhdite>aidtb 
as  afibrde(i  to  exjieDd  MOMacuicif  o/'msWonrittWAil^  -  ■  !  •  '>  iii 
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Here  we  must  come  to  >  clo«e.      Tlie  t       11  lincW  of  tbt 

I  ifeoond  rolunie  carries  the  Bdventure  84..__  stiki,_.j  beyonri  ih 
U  fiolway  Frilh,  liiit  not  to  any  localities  of  peculiarly  coturnuid> 
B  jpg  interest  on  (he  Scottish  coofit ;  and  lliis  series  of  Dotic(»  nul 
VlixtraciB  hns  already  ?ronn  to  a  lenc^li  inexcusitble,  but  in  cm* 

■  iPderation  of  (lie  costliness  of  llie  work,  and  the  nnrcity  of  tb 

■  youle  wliivli  it  so  minulety  dcscril>es.  On  (lie  narration,  or  itl 
I  ^uibur,  \te  do  not  need  to  make  any  additional  remains.  UM 
I  peacern  in  the  undertaking  terminates  with  ibe  sucoiid  voliuat; 
I  ftui  vie  are  ^Ud  of  it ;  for  though  he  evinces  very  cuiuitleraUi 
I  Jollity,  describes  often  with  inncb  force,  and  cleameafl,  mmI  eon* 
I  ifression,  deserves  much  jiraiso  for  the  active  in(|uiaitiiieBMi 
I  "inaintained  throughout  the  adventure,  and  displays  a  good  rial] 
I  of  shrewdness  frequently  in  his  observations,  yet  the  vulgwiiy  o( 
r  tlie  taste,  the  per|)elu,il  affectation  of  something  smart,  eomici 
'    Wtd  da.«bint;,  and  (hose  occasional  eruptions  of  riule  virnlmot 

on  which  we  have  animadverted  with  much  less  severity  Una 
they  deserve,  because  they  are  of  too  palpably  ignorant  and  rant- 
ing a  cast  tu  do  much  harm,  make  us  regret  thai  he  happened  lo 
be,  thus  far,  associated  in  so  splendid  a  work.  It  is  aM  irapie- 
bable  Uiat  some  manifestation  of  a  sentiment  similar  to  our  awn, 
QD  the  part  of  many  of  the  readers,  may  have  becoioe  wilk  tbc 
proprietors,  an  inducement  to  chanj^e  the  pbin.  It  WM  felt  be- 
■ides,  that  the  leading  design  of  the  prujeet,  that  of  prodiiciBf  > 
vork  of  which  the  picturesque  should  be  the  predominut  cba* 
racier,  would  be  better  realized  by  a  reduced  pro|)orlion  of  Ibc 
tetter-press  to  the  plates.  Un  the  whole,  therefurp,  it  will  be 
acknowledged  a  great  improvement  to  have  appointed  Mr 
Daniell  himself  to  write  a  brief  itinerary  to  accompany  his  dravr 
ings  ;  es|>ecially  when  it  is  observed,  as  throughout  the  Ibf" 
Tolume  now  about  completed,  that  he  writes  extremely  well, 
the  first  two  volumes  the  letter-press  is  in  the  proporiiuo  of  ~' 
pages  to  each  print ;  in  tlie  uttered  plan  it  is  in  that  of  two  [ 
to  each  plate,  of  which  the  volume  comprises  forty- two  iat 
of  twenty- eight. 

We  have  not  observed  nny  intimation  of  tlie  probable  extort) 
in  point  of  number,  lo  which  the  series  may  be  carried  ;  but  it  i^ 
obvious  that  three  more  volumes  are  the  least  that  caa  be  tt^ 
quired  lo  complete  the  work  upon  its  present  scale.  We  Mfl 
Bay  but  very  few  words  of  the  series  ot  prints  ;  nolhiBg  iu  tm-t 
temporary  Briiish  art  being  better  known  than  tlie  coaanmmM 
excellence  attained  by  Mr.  Daniell  in  aqua-tinta  engravtB|C,  Ml 
the  beauty  and  truth  with  which  his  works  of  prints  are  oolawiA 
The  present  work  is  fully  equal  to  any  of  his  precediog.  1W 
engraving  is  exquisitely  fine,  and  the  tinting  ui  delicste  M  li^ 
The  cffixjts  of  light  and  shade,  the  attenuation  sod  yet  ivtitKt' 
neta  of  the  forms  of  the  scene  ia  the  distuioe,  uid  espocuSf  A* 
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lerftil  divenitjr  and  striking  truth  of' the  appearances  of 
v|"(eiFcry  print  including  some  portion  of  icea^)  and  the  rerj 
lioQs  selection  of  subjects  eyinced  throughout,  render  the 
monancc  every  way  worthy  of  the  conipanion<9hip  of  the 
ntal  Scenery,  and  the  Voyage  to  India.  <  It  appears  fully 
1  to  this  latter  in  the  delicacy  of  the  aqua  tints,  though  of 
iderably  larger  dimensions.  At  one  stage  of  the  work, 
D.  made  an  offer,  with  a  specimen,  to  accompany  it  with  A 
*rous  series  of  slight  sketches,  of  the  many  remarkable  YieWs 
iisplayed  in  finished  plates. '  ^  We  are  extremely  sorry  that 
iroposal  was  not  realized  :  these  imitations,  from  the  sketch^* 
of  such  a  hand,  would  haye  been  yery  yaluable,  both  as 
I  and  studies.  We  should-  be  gratified  to  find  that  they,  or 
MNrtion  of  them,  are  yet  to  be  produced. 

•^n  '  '     '■  ' ■     ■■■■     ■11       1.1  ■  ■         ■       ■ a.^ 

llL  The  Private  Correspondence  of  Benjamin  Franidin^  LL.D^ 
R.S*  Sfc  Minuter  PleDipotentlary  from  the  :fjnited  States  of 
sertca  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  for  the  Treaty  of  Peace. and 
lependence  with  Great  Britain,  &c,  &c.  Comprising  a  Series  of 
tters  on  Miscellaneous,  Literary,  and  Political  Subjects,  written 
ween  the  Years  1753  and  179D :  illustrating  the  Memoirs  of  his 
jlic  and  private  Life ;  and  developing  the  Secret  History'  of  his 
itical  Transactions  and  Negotiations.  Now  first  published  from 
!  Originals,  by  his  Grandson  William  Temple  Franklin.  4Co.  pp. 
}.  Price  21.  28.  (Second  Edition,  2  Vols. 8?o.  Price  IL  86. 1817.) 

IIS  ample  assemblage  of  Letters  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to 
he  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Franklin,  written  by  himself.  Oir 
r,  it-  appears  as  constituting  the  latter  half  of  that  work, 
s  designated  as  the  second  volume,  though  preceding  by  a' 
derabie  interval  of  time  the  publication  of  the  regular 
itive. 

le  reader  will  feel  little  disposition  to  complain  of  the  with- 
ng  of  all  information  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
-9  could  have  been  collected,  the  repository  where  many  of 
must  long  have  lain,  the  proportion^  in  number,  of  those  that 
been  suppressed,  to  tliat  of  these  which  are  produced,  or  the 
.ion  whether  any  considerable  liberties  have  been  taken  in 
ressing  parts  and  passages  of  these.  He  will  acknowledge 
quite  a  sufficient  number,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more,  are 
I,  that  they  embrace  a  considerable  diversity  of  subjects, 
;hey  affiird  decisive  internal  evidence  of  authenticity,  and  that 
very  eftcftually  display  the  talents  and  character  of  the  writer, 
le  collection  is  distributed  into  three  parts,— letters  on 
^llaneous  subjects — letters  on  American  politics — and  let- 
on  the  negotiations  for  peace.  In  each  part  they  are  ptit 
ironological  series,  and  therefore  they  are  placed  as  far; 
\e  shorter  serief?  extend  back  in  time,  in  three  paraHel* 
iPB,  thus  bringing  the  writer  Ihrice  through  the  same  stmgA  * 
3L.  IX.  N.S.  2  M 
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of  liis  life  and  einployiuci     ;  <>       ,  <  r«ad« 

b«  premiroed  to  have  p  throt        1 — e  « ly  iB  Ibe: 

rative.   This  is  tbe  b      ar  i     nt  forfadliuting  tbe  r««( 

Kcquieition  f»f  the  hifttori  inion  itiou  <«  be  derived  EroBi  tbt 
politick  portions  of  tUe  oorres{)oiideiice ;  biit  it  less  aompoili 
with  a  strictly  bio^aphical  purjKtse,  sitice,  iDBtesd  of  «UTt» 
lioklinf^,  during  llie  pro^ret^s,  ttie  wkole  characler  mm)  Ai 
diverailied  agency  of  tlic  man,  we  are  fihewn  only  one  seotim  ■ 
side,  if  wc  may  so  ex|>ross  it,  of  that  chatKcter  and  »^tacy  tf 
twee,  and  are  brou^U  back  to  go  with  him  agiin,  and  yet  tpit, 
tbrough  the  t^ainc  periods  of  hia  life,  in  order  to  haTe  mMha 
and  still  another  view  of  the  same  persoD.  We  would  nAo^ 
if  we  couvenieutly  mi^t,  lake  our  whole  view  of  the  moM  ia  «■■ 
progress,  beholding  him  exhibited,  at  each  step  and  stage,  ig 
CBcli  and  all  of  his  capacities,  characteristics,  and  eccapaliMW. 
Perhaps,  liowever,  when  a  'a"^  portion  of  a  man's  letltn 
relate  solely  to  a  grand  national  anair,  which  they  very  gnUlj 
elucidate,  it  may,  after  all,  be  as  well  to  let  the  btog^phksl 
purpose  and  interest  become  sec<  dary,  and  make  aucli  a  4i^- 
Bo^tioii  of  tliem  as  will  lie  most  aavantageous  for  understuidiDt; 
ti»<  aBair  of  history.  Indeed,  if  the  display  of  tbe  mam  wk 
to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  oljject  iu  tliiu  part  of  (be  iiiiiii|mi 
dence,  we  are  apprehensive  that  most  readers  mi^t  wiik  it 
retrenched,  as  less  tlian  one  half  the  number  of  letm^  vmM 
have  sufliced  for  that ;  but  Lot  the  object  he  a  disclosure  of  Hn 
secret  history  of  the  Amerioau  Revolution,  and  nearly  aJI  of 
them  loay  he  found  to  have  their  pertiueace  and  value. 

Taken  all  together,  this  coUectios  of  letters  would,  we  tidul, 
the  absence  of  all  other  documents  and  represent atioas,  aSocd 
sufficient  means  for  a  competent  estimate  of  the  writer.  Tbf 
^f^racter  displayed  by  lliem  is  an  imusual  combiualioii  dT 
dements.  The  main  substance  of  the  Intellectual  part  of  U,  i| 
~  superlative  good  sense,  evinceil  and  acting  in  all  tlie  m<timm 
»t  bigh  endowment;  such  as, — an  intuitively  prompt  aoi 
^  arfect,  and  Etea<lily  continuing  apprebensian ;  a  sagacity  wbick 
,vitli  admirable  ease  strikes  through  all  superticiol  and  driuain 
Jippearauces  of  things,  to  the  essence  and  (he  true  r«iatio«i  t 
Acuity  of  reasoning  in  a  manner  marvellously  limiklie,  dindi 
knd  decisive;  a  potrer  of  reducing  a  subject  or  <|uei>tion  (0 iH 
Islainest  principles ;  an  unaitected  daring  to  meet  whatever  m  V 
be  opposed,  in  an  explicit,  direct  manner,  and  in  tli«  point  of  in 
main  stre^igth;  a  facility  of  apply]  rfamijiar  truths  and  wU-vn- 
dent  propositions,  for  resulviug  t  most  nnconimoo  diffiftilliwi 
and  a  happy  adroitness  of  illustraiiun  by  parallel  oaaea,  »i|^Mia* 
or  real,  the  ical  ones  being  copiously  supplied  by  a  lar^  a4 
most  observant  ac<)Uaintance  with  the  world.  It  is  obvious  turn 
much  this  same  accurate  observation  of  v  i  would  aea- 
tiibutc  to  that  power  of  iatcr)>reting  the  invo  -y  iadicMicM 
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M)  And  of  detecting  motiTBs  and  designs  In  oil  sorts 

I  he  had  to  deal  with,  anil  to  that  foresight  of  cqq- 

ia  all  practical  cooceraii,  in  which  he  was  probablj 

surpassed.     It  ia  gratifyiug  tu  oliserve  bow  sood  he  woiiIr, 

to  the  very  bottom  of  the  charaulers  and  schemes  of  plausibly 

Veritas  and  veteran  statesmen,  firoiid  as  Lhey  might  be  of  t)^ 

Uected  number  of  their  stratagems  and  their  ilupos,  and  sp 

iil«nt  of  their  talenU  for  undermining  and  overreaching,  tlmt 

|k  some  of  them  a  considerable  time  to  become  fully  aw^re  of 

^sard  of  alt^mptiug   their  practice  upon  the  repubUean* 

-QVeof  (Jieir  inadvertencies,  or  of  their  over-done  profe$>- 

^  or  of  the  inconsistencies  into  whioh  the  most  systematip 

is  liable  to  be  sometimeH  betrayed,  vras  ever  lost  upon  bin).    . 

C  are  in  the  course  of  these  letters,  curious  aud  striking  m^ 

^B  of  personages  of  great  pretension,  and  of  other  personages, 

^^ng  to  ellect  thoir  purposes,  under  the  guise  of  making  n# 

avion,  putting  him  in  full  possession  of  their  priuciples  4i)d 

n$,  by  means  of  circumstances  which  they  little  sus|K'ct^ 

betraying  them ]  and  for  which  be,  if  it  was  necessary,  could 

Bcrect  enough  to  appear  never  the  wiser.     In  process  of 

however,  courtiers,  ministers,  intriguers,  and  the  dmluqia- 

itliiry,  haii  the  mist  cleared  from  their  faculties  suificieotly 

uleruind  what  kind  of  man  it  was  they  had  to  do  with. 

one  thing  deficient  in  (his  collection,  for  the  perfect 
;ra(ioa  of  the  independence  of  Dr.  Franklin's  judgement, 
fetiidod  along  course  of  years  in  France,  in  the  e^rcise  o£ 
DOBt  important  oflicial  functions  for  the  American  t^taies, 
during  and  after  the  war,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  letters 
1a(ed  at  Passy,  near  Puris.  As  the  French  government  was 
It  eflScieot  friend  to  America  in  that  momentous  and  perilous 
m,  and  her  minister  at  the  French  Court  ^experienced  there 
lanner  of  respect  and  complaisance,  it  was  natural  enough 
■ould  speak  in  terms  of  coneiderable  favour  of  that  neopte 
(their  governors, — of  favour  to  certain  extent— jKoa*  Aoc. 
we  ar«  io  vaiu  curious  to  know  whetlier  this  complacency 
«Qy  (hiug  like  lioiitcd  by  justice.  We  are  compelled  to 
iti<,  from  observing  tile  many  unquahhed  expressions  of  par- 
i9  the  FremA  auil  their  rulers,  and  from  nowhere  tiading 
nsappropnate  to  tUe  frivolity  of  the  uutlon,  and  the  dGB>- 
aiul  uDbitio*  laf  the  guveroment.  Why  do  we  god 
«b  i  Are  there  no  preserved  leUers  manifesting  that  the  i 
blietn  philosopher  maintaioed  a  clear  perception  and  » 
ewQalorv  judgement  of  such  things,  (u  spite  ot  the  Parisian  i 
'ion  to  himself,  aud  the  aid  given  to  the  risiug  repubUc  by  ,« 
inaic  monai  >  And  as  to  that  aid  itself,  it  would  t«  ' 
'  the  moai  >  irabte  examples  of  the  weakness  of  strong 
,  if  Fnottun  o  14  ever  for«  jnoiu^  wistal^,  9f  e&tinut* 
•2  M  2 
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I  otherwise  tlian  with  cnnlempt,  ihe  motive  ihat  prompted  nM 

I  motive  which,  in  any  Case  in  which  he  had  nnt  been  inlcrcstfJt 

I  'wuuld  liave  placed  the  whole  aRUir  of  thi^  alliance  and  asBistand 

I  'in  k  quite  different  light  from  that  in  which  lie  seeitieil  so  gn- 

I  tificd   to  regard   it. — A   profligate  and  tymnnic  Court   a  ifo- 

I  interested  friend  to  a  people  asserting  their  I'reednm,  andinlbf 

1  foriii  of  a  republic  !  And  could  the  American  ambassador,  llitiu^ 

I  gratified,  of  course,  by  the  fact  of  powerful  assistmicp,  affect  to 

I  accept  from  that  Court,  without  a  great  strnggle  with  liis  rioiag 

I  "indignant  scorn,  the  hypocritical  cant  and  cajolery  about  co- 

I  operation  agninst  oppression,  respect  for  the  tirtuous  anil  io- 

I  teresting  patriots  of  the  new  world,  and  the  like,  as  expresstit 

I  of  its  true  principles  in   seizing  so  favourable  an  occasion  for 

1  giving  etfect  to  its  hatred  against  England?  And  could  he,  inio 

I  the  bargain,  contemplate  an  enslaved  and  debased  people,  pwi 

I  in  the  front  of  the  Bastile,   and  behold  the  ruinous  extrara^anR 

I  and  monstrous  depravity  of  that  Court,   with  feeliogs  wbidi 
I     '  required  nothing  to  keep  them  in  the  indulgent  tone,  but  tb' 

I  recollection  of  French  troops  and   French  money  employed  in 

I  America  ? 

I  If  the  Editor  bad  in  his  possession  any  letters  or  other  mi- 

I  Tiuscripts  tending  to  prove    that  no  such  beguilenaent  took  tf' 

I  feet  upon  a  judgement  on  which  so  many  ether  kinds  of  person) 

I  and  things  attempted  in  vain   to  impose,  it  was  due  to  Prnnk- 

I  lin'a  reputation  for  independence  of  jiidg'emeRt,  to  ha»e  gi'O 

I  (hem,  even  though  they  should  have  brought  some  impejtrt- 

I  ment  upon  his  sincerity  in  the  grateful  and  laudatory  e&pro- 

1  sisns  repeatedly  here  employed  respecting  France,  and  tuio- 

I  'terference  in  the  contest.  I 

I  In  ii  general  moral  estimate  of  his  qualities,  insincerity  mmM 

I  seem  to  find  very  little  place.     His  principles  appear  to  bin 

I  '  borne  a  striking  correspondence,  in  simplicity,  direClnesa,  ■>' 

I  '  decision,  to  the  character  of  his  understanding.     Credit  mij 

1'  lie  given  him  for  having,  through  life,  very  rarely  pro*eonH 

I  '  any  purpose  which  he  did  not  deliberately  approve;  and  ^ 

I  •  Wnner  of  prosecution   was  distinguished,    as  fur  »s  ap| 

I '  by  a  plain  honesty  in  th&choice  of  means,  by  a  conte 

»"  anificc  and  petty  devices,  by  a  calm  inflexibility,  tind  by  a , 

P  confidence  of  success  than  is'Usunlly  combined  with  su  oh 

f*  extendedaforesight  of  the  difficulties; — but  indeed  that  foi 

r  of  the  difficulties,  might  jusiil'y  his  contidencv  of  the  adsptalif 

I  his  measures  for  encountering  them. 

He  appears  to  hate  possessed  an  almost  invincible 
command,  which  bore  liim  through  all  the  negotiations, 
with  ignorance,  obstinacy,  duplicity,  a  opposing 
est,    and    through    tiresome  delays  and  vard    iacit 

with  a  sustained  firmness,  which  prescrvea  to    lim  in  all 
the  most  advantageous  exercise  of   his  fa<        ra,   had 
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prndeoce  of  deportment  beyond  the  attainment  of  the  inost  diA- 

S'plined  adepts  in  mere  political  intrigue  and  court-practioe. 
e  was  capable,  indeed,  of  feeling  an  intense  indignation,  which 
pomes  out  in  tull  expression  in  some  of  the  letters,  relating  to 
he  character  of  the  En^Hsh  government,  as  displayed  in  its 
policy  toward  America.  This  bitter  detestation  is  the  most  un- 
fleservediy  disclosed  in  some  of  his  confidential  correspondence 
irith  David  Hartley,  an  English  member  of  parliament,  a  per- 
HHial  friend  of  Franklin,  a  constant  advocate  to  «  measured 
BjXtttot,  of  the  Americans,  and  a  sort  of  self-ofiered,  clandes- 
tine, but  tacitly  recognised  medium  for  a  kind  of  understand- 
ngf  at  some  critical  periods,  between  the  English  government 
Mid  Dr.  Franklin,  without  costing  the  Ministers  the  conde- 
ipeosion  of  official  intercourse  and  inquiry.  These  vituperative 
Mwsages  have  a  corrosive  energy,  by  virtue  of  force  of  mind 
ind  of  justice,  which  perfectly  precludes  all  appearance  of  Itt- 
ieoess  and  mere  temper  in  the  indignation.  It  is  the  dignified 
mger  of  Cato  or  Aristides.  ,  And  if  a  manifestation  of  it  in 
limilar  terms  ever  took  place  in  personal  conference  with  such 
nen  as  were  its  objects,  it  must  have  appeared  any  thing  rather 
lian  an  ungoverned  irritability  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  possible 
4>  despise  the  indignant  tone  in  which  contempt  was  mingled 
nrith  anger,  as  far  as  the  two  sentiments  are  compatible.  Believ- 
pg  that  the  men  who  provoked  these  caustic  sentences,  did  for 
lie  most  part  deserve  them,  we  confess  we  have  read  them  with 
liat  sort  of  pleasure  which  is  felt  in  seeing  justice  made  to  strike^ 
»y  vindictive  power  of  mind^  on  the  characters  of  men  whose  sta- 
ions  defended  their  persons  and  fortunes  from  the  most  direet 
nodes  of  retribujtion.' 

When,  at  length,  all  was  accomplished  that,  with  long  and 
earnest  expostulation,  be  had  predicted,  and  been  ridiculed  for 
iredicting,  to  the  English  statesmen,  as  the  certain  consequence 
}f  persisting  in  their  infatuated  course,  we  find  no  rancorous 
recollection,  no  language  of  extravagant  triumph  at  the  splendid 
result,  nor  of  excessive  self-complacency  in  the  retrospect  of 
lis  own  important  share  in  conducting  the  great  undertaking  to 
luch  a  consummation.  His  feelings  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
dated  above  the  pitch  of  a  calm  satisfaction  at  having  materially 
contributed  to  the  success  of  a  righteous  cause,  a  success  in 
ivhich  he  was  convinced  be  saw  not  simply  the  vindication  of 
l^merican  rights,  but  the  prospect  of  unlimited  benefit  to  man- 
kind. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  his  predominant  passion 
ippears  to  have  been  a  love  of  the  useful.  The  useful  was  to 
iim  the  summum  bonum,  the  supreme  fair,  the  sublinae  and 
beautiful,  which  it  may  not  perhaps  be  extravagant  to  believe  be 
tyas  in  quest  of  every  week  for  half  a  century,  in  whatever  place, 
>r  study,  or  practical  undertaking.    No  department  was  too 
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phin  or  Immblp  for  him  to  occupy  himstlf  in  for  tliiB  pi 
and  in  kfliirB  of  the  mo>it  nmhilioilti  order  this  wms  still  »\ 
alicatly  his  object.  Wheitier  in  dirpciiiis  the  oon^tnioiion 
cbimncyw  or  of  constitutions,  Iccturinf;  on  the  saving  of  cu 
or  on  the  economy  of  iintional  revenues,  he  wfts  still  introt 
the  samp  end,  the  question  alwiiya  being  how  to  obtvia  ifae 
of  solicl  tHn^ible  advuntRi^e  by  the  |>Uinest  and  easieil  mma. 
There  htis  rarely  been  a  inorlBl,  of  ))i(^li  intelligence  nnd  llkllt^ 
inf?  fame,  un  uliom  the  poiopa  of  life  were  so  jKiwcrleas.  Oa 
liiiu  were  comple'ely  thrown  away  the  oratoricul  and  poeiini 
heroics  alwiit  glory,  of  which  heroics  It  was  enougb  that  bt 
easily  peroeived  tlie  intention  or  efii-ct  to  he,  to  explWe  d 
SQher  truth  aod  substantial  sood,  and  to  impel  men,  at  the  verj 
bett  of  the  matter,  through  some  career  of  vnoiiy,  bat  am- 
monly  throngb  mischief,  slaughter,  and  devastaiioit,  Vit  vui 
pursuit  of  what  amounts  at  Usi,  if  uttained,  to  Bwme  cwlwi 
quanliiy  of  noise,  and  empty  shew,  and  intoxicated  tranaknt 
elation,  lie  W:in  »io  far  an  aHmiralilc  spirit  for  acting  the  Mentffl' 
to  a  young  republic.  Il  will  not  bf  his  feult  if  tie  tUi; 
Ajuerio  abjll  ever  become  so  servile  to  Guropean  exaia| 
Ui  think  •  multitude  of  supernumerary  places,  enormous 
tics,  and  a  fuctitious  econoniy  of  society,  a  necesmirir 
or  decoration  of  lliat  fwlitical  liberty  whieh  they  enjoy  in 
eminence  -.ibove  every  nation  on  earth  In  these  lettt^s  of 
pairiarcfa  and  pbit'cwpher,  they  will  be  amply  wameil,  hf 
pouted  and  emphalival  representations,  ol  the  drsperale 
chief  of  a  political  syiitem  in  which  tlie  public  reitturccs 
be  exi>ended  in  a  way  to  give  the  government  both  the  ini 
and  the  means  to  corru|)t  the  people.  Of  such  n^iireNenl 
the  fuilowing  passages  will  atToid  a  tolerably  fair  speciMcfi. 

<  Her"  fEuglaril's'  -great  disease  ot  prCEent  is  th 
enomiouB  saluries  and  emoluments  of  office.     Avarice 
are  Strang  |MGGiDiis  nnd  separately  act  with  great  force  on 
mind;  but  when  both  arc  united  and  may  be  gratified  ii 
object,  their  violence  Js  almost  irresistible,  and  they  hurry 
loDtf  iniii  Inetionti  and  contenliuni  deiiructive  of  all  good 
Ab  loni;  Iheretore  as  thiifie  great  euiolunicals  subiisi. 
will  be  a  stormy  sea,  and  jour  pubhc  counsels  confoi 
interests.' 

'  When  I  think  of  your  present  crazy  conititution 
I  imoglae  the  enormoiiH  eraolumenti;  ol'  place  to 
greatest.'  '  As  it  seems  to  be  a  settled  point  at  pi 
minister  must  govern  the  partinmsot,  who  are  to  do 

would  have  done,  and  he  is  to  bribe  them  lo  do  tliis. 

Me  to  furnish  the  money  to  pay  these  bribes,  the  parliament  ■] 

to  me  a  rery  exjicnsive  machnic  for  government,  and  I  apprehend  l^t 

|ieoplc  will  find  out  in  time  that  they  may  oe  well  be  governed,  tui 

t  it  wili  l»e  much  cheaper  to  be  governed,  by  the  miaister  alone' 
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;.  ^  As  long  t»  the  immcDst  pfoftts  of  these  officers  snbaitt,  memheis 
p(  the  shortest  aad  most  equally  chosen  parKameBts  will  have  them  m 
fffovPf  and  contend  for  theai»  ami  their  contests  will  have  all  the  samp 
punous  consequences.  To  me  there  appears  to  be  but  one  Actual 
tpmedy^  and  that  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  so  corrupt  a  nation ; 
iniich  is  to  abolish  these  profits,  and  make  every  place  of  honour  a 
jtface  of  iurden.  By  that  means  the  effect  of  one  of  the  passions 
■bore  mentioned  would  be  taken  away»  and  something  would  b6 
IMMed  to  counteract  the  other.' 

*  The  parliament  have  of  late  been  acting  an  egregious  farce^ 
|ealBng  before  them  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Oxford,  for  pnn 
posing  a  sum  to  be  paid  by  their  old  members  on  being  re-chosen  at 
tbe  next  election ;  and  suMby  printers  and  brokers  for  advertising  and 
iflaliogs  in  Borouffhs^  8cc  ifhe  Oxford  people  were  sent  to  Newg«^» 
and  discharged  amr  some  davs,  on  humMe  petitiois  and  receiving  the 
■ptttksr's  reprimand  upoatneir  knees.  The  house  could  scaveeiy 
toqp  CDuntenaacCy  knowing  as  they  all  do,  that  the  practice  u  gene- 
Bfl.  ^9opLe  say  they  mean  nothing  more  ihsm  to  beat  down  the  prici^ 
h  a  little  discouragement  of  borough  jobbing,  now  that  their  own 
(lections  are  all  coming  on.  The  price  inde^  is  grown  exorbitant^ 
^o  less  than  40001.  for  a  member.  Mr.  Beckford  has  brought  in  a 
b31  for  preventing  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections,  wherein  was 
A  dause  to  obh'ge  every  member  to  swear,  on  admission  into  the 
house,  that  he  had  not  directly  or  indirectly  given  anj  bribe  to  any 
rieetpr,  Stc  but  diis  was  so  umversally  exdauned  agamst  as  answer- 
ing 00  end  but  perjuring  the  members,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
iritiidiaw  thai  clause,  it  was  indeed  a  cruel  contrivance  of  his, 
•Pone  than  the  gonpowder-ples*  Mr.  Tkiwlew  opposed  his  bill  by  a 
Ung meedk  Beckford  in  leply  pnreaday  hit  t^tuhouse,  thalis re- 
peated every  where :  **  The  honourable  gentleman,  in  his  learned 
K«  discourse,  gave  us  first  one  definilioo  of  eotruplion,  and  then  ana* 
'^  ther  definition  of  corruption,  and  I  think  he  was  about  to  give  us  s 
**  third.  Pray  does  that  gentleman  imagine  there  u  any  member  of 
**  ihU  house  that  does  not  ^NOWtdhat  corruption  is  ?"  which  occa« 
iloned  only  a  roar  of  laughter,  for  they  are  so  hardened  in  thetr 
practice  tnat  they  are  very  little  ashamed  of  it.* 

*  The  parliament  is  up  and  the  nation  in  a  fierraent  with  the  new 
elections.  Great  compljiints  are  made  that  the  natural  interests  oi 
country  gentlemen  in  their  neighbouring  boroughsi,  is  overborne  by 
Ae  monied  interests  of  the  new  people  -mo  liave  got  sudden  fortun^ 
ha  ^c  Indies,  or  as  contractors,  &c.  400(8.  is  now  the  market  price 
fm  a  boroQgh.  In  short  this  whole  venal  nation  is  now  at  marire^ 
m\\  be  sold  for  about  Two  Mtlliotts,  and  m%ht  be  bought  out  of  the 
bands  ci  the  present  bidcbm  (if  he  would  eier  half  a  million  move) 
by  the  very  devil  himself.' 

It  wouM,  however,  hare  been  but  fair  to  have  acknowledged 
bow  ineonsidendile  a  pordofi  of  the  nation  they  are  vrhose  ve- 
nality it  is  that,  on  these  oeeasiens,  has  the  effect  of  seHing 
Ike  whole  peopie'>  aad  Ibat^  tfce  ease  being  ao>  tbe&et  of  the 
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nation's  being  sold  does  not  prove  its  ireiiera)  Teitalliy.    BSl  | 

perverse  ia  its  fortune !  that  in  such  a  stat*  of  its  represenUW 

it  might  be  9old,tliougli  a  vast  majority  of  its  people  were  of  D»* 

sternest  integrity  ;  whereas,  in  an  enlarged  and  more  eqnsKid 

state  of  its  rejircseiitation,  wilti  a  more  frequent  refurn  of  elefr 

tions,  it    could  not  be  sold,  though  every  living   thing   ill  the 

land  were  venal,  for  the  pluiii  reason  that  the  buyers  could  not 

come  into  such  a  market.     Th^y  could  not  aiTord  to  ))iirdiiK 

such  a  number  of  arlicles  miscalled  consciences,  even  at  the  Itiw 

rati;  a-  piece  nhicli  is  the  utmost  worth  of  most  of  tliem,  a[wi 

any  calculation  of  three   years'  chances  of  indeiuuifi cation  hj 

pbtaiiiiiig  some  moderately  remunerated  office,  with  the  Bdili- 

,  ^onal  chances  as  lo  the  durutiun  of  their  occupuncy.    And,  by 

I  '4be  way,  is  not  this  obvious  vi<-w  of  the  matter,  more  tlno  M 

Vtnswer  to  all  that  sophislry  and  corrupriiin   can   sayforttABgi 

9  they  are  ?  Can  there  be  any  more  liecisive  test  of  a  hi 

,  1  good  construction  of  political  institutions,  than  lUai  tfaey 

f  "^ar  framed  expressly  to  promote  corruption  and  venality, 

l-iio  avail  themselves  of  them,  like  our  present  system  of  n 

7  mentation ;    or  that  they  disappoint  and  discourage  corrtip 

^y  being  of  a  constilulion  the  Vast  capable  Ihat  human  viir 

ian  contrive,  of  finding  their  advantage  in  that  corruption 

The  political  portion  (the  larger  portion)  of  this  corresp 

'  #nce,  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mass  of  lessons  aui 

cuments  which  might  have  been  supposed  long  since  suP 

l-ito  disenchant  all  thinking  men  of  their  awful  revei'eoce  for  Mi 

I  systcry,  and  cabinet-wisdom,  and  ministerial  integrity,  uk' 

Batorial  independence.     We  would  hope,  in   spite  of  aB 

,   vearances,  that  the  times  may  not  be  very  fnr  oflP,  when  tbt? 

f  wuation  of  accepting  the  will  of  the  persons  that  Itappei" 

J  *De  in  power,  as  the  evidence  of  wisdom  and  right,  will  no  h 

I, bereave  nations  of  their  sense,  and  their  peace,  and  the 

1/of  their  industry  and  improvements ;  no  longer  render     

I  (than   useless,  for  the  public  interests,  the  very  consciences  af 

I  ^en  whose  conduct  relative  to  their  individual  concerns  bean  ■ 

I   fair  appearance   of  sound  principle  and   miderstanding.     We 

^iU  hope  for  a  time  when  iio  secret  history  of  important  evtDl> 

liill  display  the  odious  spectacle  of  a  great  nuiion's  ener^ 

I   ^nd  resources,  and  the  quiet  of  the  world,  surrendered  wilboot 

Reserve,  (o  the  mercy,  and  that  mercy  *  cruel,'  of  sucit  men  •> 

franklin  had  to  narn  in  vain  of  the  consequeuces  of  their  pnlirj 

respecting  America. 

The  corrGBpoodencc  gives  an  exhibition  of  almost  evrrj  ibinf 
that  ought  to  enforce  on  a  nation  the  duty  of  exercishig  a 
stitutiunal  jealousy  of  the  executive.     English  readers  may 
pee  how  worthily  were  confided  the  public  iuterests  of 
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iorefathers,  involving  to  an  inqalculable  extent  their  own.  They 
nay  see  how,  while  those  forefathers  hjoked  on,  many  of  them 
or  a  gri  at  while  too  infatuated  with  what  they  called  their 
oyalty,,  to  dare  even  a  thought  of  disapprobation,  those  in- 
^rests  were  sported  with  and  sacrificed  by  men  who  cared  not 
W^at  they  sacrificed,  so  long  as  their  own  pride,  and  resent- 
Dent,  and  emolument,  could  stand  exempted.  They  may  see 
low  fatally  too  late  those  forefathers  were  in  discovering,  that 
lieir  public  managers  had  begun  their  career  in  the  madness 
>f  presumption,  and  that  warning,  and  time,  and  disastrous  ex- 
>eriment8,  and  national  sufiering,  had  done  notiiing  towards 
inuring  it.  They  will  see  how,  while  a  show  of  ^dignity,  and  a 
;alk  of  justice,  national  honour,  and  so  forth,  were  kept  up 
lefore  the  people,  there  Were  no  expedients  and  tricks  too 
onean,  no  corruptions  too  gross,  no  cabals  and  compromises  of 
]isagreeing  selfishnesses  too  degrading,  to  hare  their  share  in 
[be  state-machinery  which  was  working  behind  this  state-exbi- 
>itiop.  \yhat  is  the  instruction  resulting  from  all  this,  but  the 
rery  reverse  of  what  we  have  so  often  heard  inculcated  on  the 
!>ne  hand  by  interested  and  corrupt  advocates,  and  on  the  other 
[>y  good  men  of  the  quietist  school  ?  What  should  it  be  but 
that  nations  ought  to  maintain  a  systematic  habitual  jealousy 
And  examination  relative  to  the  principles  and  schemes  of  their 
rulers ;  that  especially  all  movements  toward  a  war  should 
axcite  a  ten-folu  vigilance  of  this  distrust,  it  being  always  a 
strong  probability  that  the  measure  is  wrong,  but  a  perfect  cer- 
tainty that  an  infinity  of  delusions  will  be  poured  out  on  the 
people  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  right. 

But  to  return  to  an  Aoite^f  politician.  Great  admiration  is 
due  to  the  firm,  explicit,  and  manly  tone,  with  which  he  meets 
the  inquiries,  the  insidious  propositions,  or  the  hinted  menaces,  of 
the  hostile  government  and  its  ageots ;  to  the  patience  with  which 
he  encounters  the  same  overtures,  and  atteiqpted  impositions,  in 
a  succession  of  varied  forms ;  to  the  coolness  and  clearness 
with  which  he  sometimes  discusses,  and  the  dignified  con- 
tempt with  which  he  sometimes  spurns.  Very  many  of  the  po- 
litical letters  afford  examples;  we  are  particularly  struck  with 
one,  (p.  250,  4to.)  addressed  from  Paris  to  a  person  who  had 
written  to  him  firom  Brussels,  without  a  genuine  naipe,  and 
with  other  circumstances  of  mystery,  suggesting  also  a  mys- 
terious mode,  which  the  Doctor  did  not  adopt,  of  transmitting 
a  reply.  The  letter  was  designed  to  obtain  Franklin  s  opinion 
of  certain  unofficially  proposed  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
bis  answer  shews  that  he  believed  the  writer  to  be  a  person  of 
more  importance  than  the  ordinary  sort  of  agents  that  now  and 
then  pade  their  attempts  upon  him.  It  is  far  too  long  for  as 
\o  insert  a  fourth  part  of  it ;  bat  it  is  an  example  of  vigorous 
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thought,  coiDpressed  compoailion,  aD<)  higti-toMd  feding,    Mt 

are  lempted  to  quote  some  passages.     It  begii" "'"   '  ■ 

'Sir. 

I  received  your  letter  dated  at  Brussels  tlie  I6ih  past,  [the  Iftll 
of  June,  I7T8-]  My  vanity  might  possibly  be  flattered  by  jonr  e* 
presBioKB  of  comphment  to  my  underB landing,  if  your  propmaii  (HI 
not  more  clearly  manifest  a  mean  opinion  of  it.' 

'  You  conjure  me  ia  the  name  of  the  omniscient  and  jolt  Gd^ 
hefore  whom  I  must  appear,  and  by  my  hopea  of  future  faat,  M 
consider  if  Eome  expedient  cannot  be  lound  to  put  a  stop  to  ilM 
desolation  of  America,  and  prevent  the  miseries  of  a  genenl  «■• 
Ae  I  am  codhcIous  of  having  taken  every  step  in  my  power  ut  pnwiBI 
the  breach,  and  no  one  to  widen  it,  E  can  appear  cheerfully  behn 
that  God,  fearing  nothing  from  his  justice  in  chjE  particular,  inMigh  ] 
have  much  occai;jon  for  his  ntercy  in  muny  others.  Aa  to  my  btiua 
fame,  I  am  content  to  rest  it  on  my  past  and  present  cooduci,  wilh^t 
seeking  an  addition  to  it  in  the  crooked,  dark  paths  you  propose  to  w^, 
where  I  should  most  certainly  lose  it.  This  your  goleain  addrM 
would  therefore  have  been  more  properly  made  to  your  sovereign  uj 
lal  parliament.     He  and  they  who  wickedly  began  and  madf^ 


r  for  the  desolation  of  America,  are  alone  acconal 
for  the  consequences. 

'  You  think  we  flatter  ourselves  and  are  deceived  into  an  opiaios 
that'  England  must  acknowledge  our  independency.  We  on  tte 
other  hand  think  you  flatier  yourselves  in  imagining  such  an  act 
ledgement  n  vast  boon  which  we  strongly  desire,  and  which  you 
gain  some  great  advantage  by  granting  or  with-hokling.  W*  i 
never  asked  it  of  you.  ^^'e  only  tell  you  that  you  can  have  n*  tt 
with  us  but  as  an  independent  Stale;  and  you  may  pleaae  younetvflf 
and  your  children  with  the  rattle  of  your  right  to  govern  ua,  aaUnf 
as  you  have  done  with  that  of  your  King's  being  King  of  Fr«Mlk 
wittiout  giving  us  the  least  concern  if  you  do  not  attempt  to  «sw( 
cise  it.  That  this  pretended  right  is  indisputable,  as  you  aj,  if 
utterly  deny.  Your  parliament  never  had  a  right  to  sovera  Q% 
and  your  King  has  forfeited  it.  But  I  thank  you  for  letting  nf 
know  a  little  of  your  mind,  that  even  if  the  parliament  sooid) 
acknowledge  our  independency,  the  act  would  not  be  binding  If 
posterity,  and  that  your  nation  would  resume  and  progecnte  A| 
claim  as  soon  as  tliey  found  it  convenient.  We  suspected  before  tllA 
you  would  not  bo  actually  bound  by  your  conciliatory  acts  Io0g# 
than  till  thtiy  had  served  their  purpoie  of  inducing  us  to  disbaad  nff 
forces;  but  we  iicre  not  certain  that  you  were  knavn  by  prui<^4 
nnd  that  we  ought  not  to  have  the  l^it  confidence  in  yeur  •&% 
promises  or  treaties  though  confirmed  by  parliament • 

In  the  concluding  Bvntences,  (injured  in  one  inetaiMe  by  I 
had  pun,)  he  tulics  the  whulc  advantage  of  being  ■  rvpabKoM 
and  an  American. 

'  This  proposition    of   delivering  ourselves  bound  «nd 
T^^rjbr  Wiging  vttbont  even  a  right  tft  vwnpliiiti,  ml 
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M^d  to  b^  found  afterwftrds  among  all  mankind,  jrou  woald  ]ia?e  vm 
embrace  upon  the  faith  of  an  act  of  parliament !  An  act  of  your 
jjiarliament!  This  demonstrates  that  jou  do  not  yet  know  us/ and 
ikpt  you  fancy  we  do  not  know  you  But  it  is  not  merely  this  flimsy 
fijth  that  we  are  to  act  upon ;  you  offer  us  hope,  the  hope  of  PLAcaa, 
uirsioNSy  and  peerage.  These,  judging  from  yourselves,  you  think 
are  motives  irresistible.  This  offer  to  corrupt  us.  Sir.  is  wiUi  me  your 
credential,  and  convinces  me  that  you  are  not  a  private  volunteer  in 
^ur  application.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  British  Court  intrigue,  and 
tile  signature  of  your  King.  But  thmk  for  a  moment  in  what  light  it 
Avast  be  viewed  in  America.  Places,  which  cannot  come  among  uSy 
for  you  take  care  by  a  special  article  to  keep  them  to  yourselves. 
We  must  then  pay  the  salaries  in  order  to  enrich  ourselves  with  these 
^Uices.  But  you  will  give  us  pb>  sions  ;  probably  to  be  paid  too  out 
0€  your  expected  American  revenue ;  and  which  none  of  us  can 
accept  without  deserving  and  perhaps  obtaining  a  suspension.  Pebr- 
iiOBi !  alas !  Sir,  our  long  observation  of  the  vast  servile  majority  of 
jour  peers,  voting  constantly  for  every  measure  proposed  by  a 
xninister,  however  weak  or  wicked  leaves  us  small  respect  for  them, 
and  we  consider  it  as  a  sort  of  tar-and-feather  honour,  or  a  mixture  of 
fbulncss  and  folly,  which  every  man  among  us  who  should  accept  from 
your  King,  would  be  obliged  to  renounce  or  exchange  for  that  con- 
ferred by  the  mobs  of  their  own  country,  or  wear  it  with  everlasting 
ribame.  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant.' 

His  perfect  superiority  to  all  envy  of  this  sort  of  honours, 
Under  any  circumstances,  is  shewn,  not  by  laborious  depreciation^ 
fiut  by  the  transient  casual  expressions  of  slight  which  give  the 
more  genuine  indications  of  contempt,  of  that  easy  and  true 
contempt  which  it  costs  a  man  no  trouble  to  maintain.  The 
only  instance  in  which  we  recollect  his  taking  pains  about  the 
niaUer,  is  in  reference  to  that  little  whim  of  the  translantic  re- 
publicans, the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  some  of  them 
inrished  to  make  an  hereditary  distinction,  in  humble  imitation  of 
the  European  institution  of  nobility.  He  felt  it  due  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  their  revolution  and  their  republican  polity,  to  set  himself 
iJi  earnest  to  explode,  by  ridicule  and  argument,  this  piece  of 
folly.  If  for  the  honour  of  their  own  persons  the  aspirants 
liked  such  a  bauble,  even  let  them  have  it,  he  said,  at  whatever 
it  was  worth  ;  but  he  had  no  mercy  on  the  absurdity  of  pretend- 
ing to  transmit  down  honorary  distinctions  to  persons  who  hj 
the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  have  earned  them. 

It  has  been  hinted  already  that,  as  a  matter  of  general  read- 
ing, the  political  portion  of  these  letters  will  perhaps  be  thought 
too  large.  But  it  may  be  presumed  that  documents  illustrating 
the  American  Revolution,  may  excite  more  interest  now  than 
they  would  have  done  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  since. 
About  that  time  the  old  world  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  such 
a  revolution  in  favour  of  liberty,  as  would  have  rendered,  at 
least  for  a  time,  that  of  the  American  colonies  a  comparatively 
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isfOiiMntvrablc  evont.  Tlie  military  )>rocess  through  which  it 
iai  been  accomplished,  viaa  already  begun  to  be  spoken  of  it 
•  the  li!!le  wsr;'  and  a  re|)ut>lican  coufederalion  of  a  iiumlierof 
Kaniily  inhabited  farming  diNlricts,  was  cettsiii^  to  lie  an  im- 
posing tt|ircl)ic)o,  when  Kiiropeau  uionai  cldcs,  of  iminehse  jv 
pnlatiou,  and  auL-ienl  fame  for  lileratiire,  arts,  arms,  uitd  royal 
•nil  aristocratic  mngniRct'ni.'e,  v/vre  seen  melting  and  moulciiog, 
kOiid  Tolcaiiic  fires,  into  new  furiii:^,  bearing  a  transient,  iudee<t, 
and  dubious,  hut  tit  first  hopeful  semblance  of  beauty  and  vi- 
gour. The  long  and  tremendous  tumult  of  ull  the  moral  ele- 
ments, involving  suck  a  cost  of  every  bumaii  interest,  as  could 
be  repaid  by  no  lens  a  result,  than  a  mighty  change  for  the  bel- 
ter of  the  nhole  poliliuul  and  social  condition  of  Europe,  has 
subsid' d  in  tiie  conaolidation  of  the  very  system  by  whtdi  its 
commencement  was  provoked,  with  the  addition  of  an  infinite 
account  uf  depravity  anil  poverty.  But  America,  all  tbii^  vihilf, 
husi  been  exulting  in  the  congequenccs  of  her  revolution,  and  sliU 
triumplia  in  freedom  unJindnisbed,  in  an  nHmiaislralion  of  go- 
vernment of  which  it  is  not  the  grand  business  (o  (tquaoder  or 
devour  her  resources,  and  iu  a  prosperity  and  power  conliiiu- 
ally  enlarging,  with  unlimited  capttbilities  and  prospects.  Here 
then  in  the  revolution  that  has  succeeded,  while  all  things  elde 
have  faiiji'd :  it  eclipses,  now,  the  importance  of  all  the  events  by 
which  its  own  importance  appeared  about  to  be  eclipsed  ;  ami 
the  inlercst  which  it  claims  to  excite,  will  be  progressive  »ilh 
its  magnificent  consequences.  The  proprietor  therdbre  of 
these  papers,  has  been  wise  or  fortunate  in  reserving  them  to 
become  old  in   bis  possession. 

The  most  entertaining,  however,  and  by  no  means  an  unln* 
structive  division,  of  the  letters,  will  be  the  first  part,  ci 
'  miscellaneouH,'  aud  consisting  chiefly  of  letters  of  friendi 
abounding  in  tokens  of  bcm^volence,  sparkling  not  unfrequei 
into  satiric  pleasantry,  but  of  a  bland  good-nalured  kiua, 
sing  in  the  most  easy  natural  manner,  and  thrown  ufTwilIi 
mirahle  simplicity  aud  brevity  of  expression.  There  areshi 
discussions  relating  to  various  arts  and  conveniences  of 
plain  instructions  for  persons  deficient  in  cultivation,  and 
means  for  it ;  condolences  on  (he  death  of  friends,  and  freqi 
references,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  correspondence,  to 
old  age  and  approaching  death.  Moral  principles  and  qi 
tions  are  sometimes  considered  and  simplified;  and  Amff 
aflairs  are  often  brought  in  view,  though  not  set  forth  in 
diplomatic  style. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  Franklin  was  not  so  much' 
man  of  books  as   of  all'airs  ;  but  he  was  nd  the  less  for  (hat| 
speculative  man.     Every  concern  becume  an  inlelleclual  si 
ieot  to^R^niiDd  bo  acuteljr  and  perpetually  attentive  to  the 
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tioQ  of  cause  and  effect.  For  enlargement  of  his  sphere  of 
^^eculation,  his  deficiency  of  literature,  in  tlie  usual  sense  of 
Una  term,  was  excellently  compensated  by  so  wide  an  acquaint- 
'ance  with  the  world,  and  with  distinguished  individuals  of  idl 
'ranks,  professions,  and  attainments. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  a  more  bookish  and  contemplative 
employment  of  some  portion  of  bis  life,  would  have  left  one 
.  deficiency  of  his  men'al  character  less  palpable.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  but  little  in  that  character  of  the  element 
of  sublimity.  We  do  not  meet  with  many  bright  elevations 
of  thout^ht,  or  powerful  enchanting  imjmlses  of  sentiment,  or 
briJiiant  transient  {glimpses  of  i<ieal  worlds.  8tron^,  indepen- 
dent, comprehensive,  never  remitting  mtelligence,  proceeding 
on  the  plain  ground  of  things,  and  acting  in  a  manner  always 
equal  to,  and  nev^r  appearing  at  moments  to  surpass  itself,  con- 
stitated  his  mental  power.  In  its  operation  it  has  no  risinffs 
and  fallings,  no  disturbance  into  eloquence  or  poett  y,  no  cloud-  * 
iness  of  smoke  indeed,  but  no  darting  of  flames.  A  conse- 
quence of  this  perfect  uniformity  is,  that  all  subjects  treated,  ap- 
pear to  be  on  a  level,  the  loftiest  and  most  insignificant  being 
commented  on  in  the  same  unalterable  strain  of  a  calm  plain 
sense,  which  brings  all  things  to  its  own  standard,  insomuch 
that  a  great  subject  shall  sometimes  seem  to  become  less  while 
it  is  elucidated,  and  less  commanding  while  it  is  enforced.  In 
discoursing  of  serious  subjects  Franklin  imposes  gravity  on  the 
reader,  but  does  not  excite  solemnity,  and  on  grand  ones  he 
never  displays  or  inspires  enthusiasm. 

It  is,  however,  curious  to  see  such  a  man  just  now  and  then 
a  little  touched  with  romance:  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
letter  to  Dr.  Priestley. 

*  1  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  being  still  employed  in  experimen- 
tal researches  into  nature,  and  of  the  success  you  meet  with.  The 
rapid  progress  true  science  now  makes,  occasions  my '  regretting 
sometimes  that  I  was  bom  so  soon.  It  is  impossible  to  imagme  the 
height  to  which  may  be  carried  in  a  thousand  years^  the  power  of 
man  over  matter ;  we  may  perhaps  learn  to  deprive  large  masses  of 
the  gravity,  and  give  them  absolute  levity  for  the  sake  of  easy  trans- 
port. Agriculture  may  diminish  its  labour  and  double  its  produce : 
all  diseases  may  by  sure  means  be  prevented  or  cured*  (not  excepting 
even  that  of  old  age)  and  our  lives  lengthened  at  pleasure  even 
beyond  the  antediluvian  standard.  O  that  moral  science  were  in  as 
fair  a  way  of  improvement,  that  men  wculd  cease  to  be  wolves  to  one 
another,  and  that  human  beings  would  at  length  learn  what  they  now 
improperly  call  humanity  V 

In  another  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley  he  describes  and  recommends 
a  mode  of  balancing  arguments,  ivbich  he  very  appropriately 
denominates  ^  moral  algebra.* 
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<  In  th^  affiiir  of  so  much  importance  to  j^ou,  wherein  you  ask  mi 
advice,  I  cannot  for  want  of  sufficieot  premisei »  cousael  yoa inialit^ 
determine ;  but  if  you  pleosei  I  will  tell  you  hoiu.  Whoa  tbafi$ 
difficult  case*  occur,  they  are  difficult  chiefly  because,  while  we  haif. 
them  under  consideration,  all  the  reasons  pro  and  con  are  not  preaeili 
at  Ae  same  time ;  but  sometimes  one  set  present  themselves,  and  it 
Other  times  another,  the  first  being  out  of  sight.  Hence  the  varieus 
purposes  or  inclinations  that  alternately  prevail,  and  the  uncartainl|r 
that  perplexes  us.  To  get  over  this,  my  way  is  to  divide  half  a  sheet 
4f€  paper  by  a  Ime  into  two  columns ;  writing  over  the  ofie  pro  and 
aver  the  other  con  :  then  during  three  or  four  day^  coosideffataoiif  I 
put  down  under  the  diflSerent  heads,  short  hints  of  the  diSweal 
laotives  ihfLt  at  diferent  times  occur  to  rae,^  or  againii  the  maanne. 
^^en  I  have  thus  got  them  altogether  in  one  view,  I  endeavour  (a 
estimate  their  respective  weights,  and  where  I  find  two,  (one  oa 
each  side)  that  seem  equal,  X  strike  them  both  out.  If  I  tad  a 
retiBonpro  equal  to  some  ttvo  reasons  con,  I  strike  out  the  tirecm  If 
I  judffe  some  txvo  reasons  con  equal  to  some  three  reasons  pro,  I  atrike 
out  &ejiv€ :  and  thus  proceeding  I  find  at  leneth  where  the  hatanee 
Ues ;  and  if  after  a  day  or  two  of  farther  oonsideration^  nothmg  new 
that  is  of  importance  occurs  on  either  side,  I  come  to  a  detenninatkia 
aocardingly.  And  tboueh  the  weight  of  reasons  cannot  be  tMkoL 
inth  the  precision  of  alaebraic  quantities,  yet,  when  each  is  tbos 
considereit  separately  aod  comparatively,  and  the  whole  lias  bdfoit 
ne,  I  think  I  can  juiige  better,  and  am  less  liable  to  make  a  rash  attp( 
aad  in  fiu^t  I  have  found  great  advantage  from  this  kind  of  equaliost 
in  what  may  be  called  tnoral  or  prudential  algebra,* 

In  a  yery  firieadly  letter  to  Dr.  Mather,  of  BoetOD,  he  omb* 
tions  a  very  simple  cause  as  having,  in  early  life,  oontribuled 
to  determine  him  to  that  course  of  practical  utility  which  be 
paraiied  to  the  last. 

*  I  Treceived  your  kind  letter  with  your  excellent  advice  to  the 
people  of  the  ifoiled  States.  Such  writinas,  though  they  asair  be 
tightly  pawed  over  by  many  readers,  yet  if  they  ssake  a  deep  im^ 
pressmn  in  one  active  mind  of  a  hundred,  the  eSscts  nisiT  be  ceiv 
aiderable.  Permit  me  to  mention  one  little  instaace  wfaion,  tbai^ 
It  relates  to  mysi^,  will  not  be  quite  uninterestiiig  to  you.  Whea  I 
aras  a  boy,  I  met  with  a  book  entitled  Essa^fs  to  do  Good,  vhieh  i 
think  was  written  by  vour  fatlier.  It  had  been  so  little  regarded  hy 
a  finnner  possessor,  that  several  leaves  of  it  were  torn  out;  but tfa^ 
temaindorgave  sie  such  a  turn  of  thinkingas  to  have  an  infiueace  aa 
ny  conduct  through  life ;  for  I  have  always  set  a  greater  vaiue  ea 
the  character  «f  a  doer  efgood^  than  en  any  other  kinid  ef  reeatatiosis 
and  if  I  have  been,  as  you  seem  to  thank,  a  useful  citizen,  tae  publie 
awes  the  advantage  of  it  to  that  book.  You  mention  your  faeiag 
in  your  seventy-eighth  year ;  I  am  in  my  seventy-ninth  year ;  we  as* 
|Erown  old  toeether.  It  is  now  more  than  sixty  years  since  I  left 
Boston;  but  I  remember  well  both  your  father  and  grandfi^er^ 
having  heard  them  both  in  the  pulpit,  and  seen  them  in  tneir  houses* 
The  fast  tune  I  saw  your  father  was  hi  the  begmnmg  of  1724.    ftt 
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ved  me  into  his  library,  snd  on  my  Utking  leavci  sheved  mc  a 
er  way  out  of  the  hoiue  through  a  narrow  passage,  which  was 
ed  fay  a  beam  over  head.     We  were  still  talking  as  I  withdrew, 
iccoiBpanying  me  bcbind,  and  I  turning  partly  toiranU  him,  vrhen  ' 
Iwd  hastily,  '  Stoop,  stoop.'     I  did  not  understand  him  till  I  felt    . 
fcead  hit  against  the  beam.     He  was  a  man  that  never  missed  an/ 
»sioa  of  giving  instruction  ;  and  upon  this  he  said  to  me,  yoa  ar*    \ 
mgt  and  have  the  world  before  you,  ;  stoop  ai  you  go  through  i^  -i 
\vm  VjHI  miss  many  hard  thumps.     The  advice  thus  beat  into  taj 
Idilifis  fVequently  been  of  use  to  me,  and  I  ofieii  think  uf  it,  when    ' 
Be  pride  mortified,  and  misfortunes  brought  upon  people  by  tlieiT'j 
Irying  their  heads  too  high,* 

[We  may  transcribe  a  few  of  the  passages  in  nbicb  he  nd-* 
is,  BOtDetloies  philosophically,  sometimes  almost  playfully,  j 
rer  with  tlie  appearoDce  of  gloom  or  alarm,  to  deatli.  AtH 
ttt  the  ftge  ef  eighty  he  says  to  an  old  friend, 
I  cannot  distinguish  a  letter,  even  of  lai^e  print;  but  am  hapw'^ 
^  iaventioa  of  double  epectaclesi  J|this  mgenious  contrivance  »J 
^^■rJy  described]  which  serving  for  distant  oQccts  as  wet!  as  Dear  ■ 
,make  my  eyes  as  useful  to  mens  ever  they  were.  If  all  the  othar  4 
i^tsand  inflrmities  were  as  easily  and  cheaply  remedied,  it  would  a 
^-ipsnh  whHe  for  friends  to  live  a  good  deal  longer;  but  I  lot^J 
.  death  to  be  as  neceasaij  to  our  constitution  as  sleep.  Wt  \ 
rise  refreshed  in  the  mornuig.'  J 

■Several  years  later  lie  taya,  to  Dr.  Sliipky,  Bishop  of  6t.4 


My  lierith  snd  spirits  continue,  thanlu  to  God,  as  when  you  i 
,  The  only  complaint  I  then  had  ^the  atonej  does  not  groiirJ 
b*Be,  and  is  tolerable.  I  etill  have  enjoyment  in  the  company  of  Taj\ 
Knds  :  snd  being  easy  in  my  circumstances,  have  many  reasons  to 
!  Kvitig.  But  tne  course  of  nature  must  soon  put  s  period  to  mj 
«ent  mode  of  existence.  This  I  shall  submit  to  with  less  regret, 
t,  hsArtQ  seen,  during  a  long  life,  a  good  deal  of  this  world,  1  feel 
ing  curiosity  to  be  acquainted  with  come  ot!)er  ;  and  can 
iHy  with  filial  confidence  resign  my  spiiit  to  the  conduct  of 
It  great  and  good  parent  of  mankind  who  created  it,  aod  who  haa 
■  graciously  protected  and  prospered  me  from  my  birth  to  idj 
Ibent  bout.' 

Id  his  eighty 'Second  year  be  Uius  writes  Jrom  Piulad«lplua, 
I  an  old  frjoua  ia  ICnglaml : 

•  I  often  think  with  great  pleasure  on  the  happy  days  I  passed  in 
tuland  with  my  and  your  learned  and  ingenious  friends,  who  have 
£K  us  to  join  ttie  majority  in  the  world  of  spirits.  Every  one  ci' 
^em  now  knows  more  tlian  all  of  us  they  have  left  beliiiid.  It  ia  to 
le  a  comfort^le  reflection,  that  since  wc  must  live  for  ever  in  a 
Kure  state,  there  is  a  sufficient  stock  of  amusement  in  reserve  for  ua, 
I  be  found  in  constantly  learning  something  new  to  eternity,  the 
wsent  qnantity  of  human  igooraDce  infinitely  excfeflirg  that  of 
IcBowledge.' 


litt.it 


*  You^arfi  n"6*  sevenly-eighl  and  I  am  eighty-two;  yoti  (read  lb 
Upon  my  heels :  but  though  you  have  more  strength  and  spirit.  ™ 
cannot  come  up  »ith  me  till  I  ctop,  which  muKt  now  be  soon;  ftal 
am  grown  so  old  as  to  have  buried  most  of  the  Tricnds  of  my  yoi  , 
and  1  often  hear  pcrsong  whom  I  knew  when  children,  called  ohi  Ml- 
such'S-one,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  sons,  now  men  grown  um 
in  business  i  so  that  living  twelve  years  beyond  DaviJ'a  period,  I 
seem  to  have  intruded  myself  into  the  company  of  posterity,  when  1 
ought  to  have  been  a-bea  and  asleep.  Yet  had  I  gone  at  seveiitj 
would  have  cut  off  twelve  of  the  most  active  yeajrs  of  my 
employed  too  in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance,' 

In  a  letter  to  a  daughter  of  Bishop  Shipley,  relative  to  U« 
recent  decease,  be  says, 

*  According  to  the  course  of  years  I  should  have  quitted  thU  worid 
long  before  him:  I  shall  however  not  belong  in  following.  1  am 
now  in  my  eighty-fourth  year,  and  the  last  year  has  considerahly  n- 
feebled  me;  so  that  I  hardly  expect  to  remain  another.  You  wBI 
then,  my  dear  friend,  consider  this  as  probably  the  last  line  W  be 
received  from  me,  and  as  a  taking  leave.' 

In   ope  of  the  letters  of  about  hi 
philosophically  calculates  on  a  future 


I  future  state,  I  n 
too,  with  your  poet,  Irmf  in  God.     And  when  I  observe  that  tbefeil 


eightieth   year,  be  thiU   i 


'  You  see  I  have  some  reason  to  wish  that  in  a  future  state,  I  nut    I 
not  only  be  as  toell  at  I  tvaj,  but  a  little  better.     And  I  bnpe  it ;  tat  I   \ 


great  frugality  as  well  as  wisdom  in  his  works,  since  he  haa  been  ] 
evidently   sparing  both  of  labour  and  materials; — for  by  the  vsriou»  { 
wonderful  inventions  of  propagation  he  has  provided  for  the  contloutl 
peopling  of  his  world  with  plants  and  animals,  without  being  at  tbt    I 
trouble  of  repeated  new  creations;  and  by  the  natural  reduciion  ot'    | 
compound  substances  to   their  original  elements,  ca|>abl<^  ol  tuirii; 
employed  in  new  compositions,  he  has  prevented  the  neLt'-.-!!-.   "> 
creating  new  matter; — I  say,  that  when  1  see  nothing  aimln    ;' ^i. 
and  not  even  a  drop  of  water  wasted,  I  cannot  suspect  the  unuilni.iUJii 
of  souls,  or  believe  that  he  will  suffer  the  daily  waste  of  ludlioiu  dC   , 
minds  ready  mnde  that  now  exist,  andjiut  liimself  Co   the  continual    I 
trouble  of  making  new  ones    Tims  finding  my  sell  to  exist  in  theuorl^  i 
I  believe  I  shall  in  some  shape  or  other  always  exist :  and  wnh  alt  tk^ 
inconveniences  human  life  is  liable  to,  I  shall  not  object  to  a  Pjl 
edition  of  mine  ;  Loping,  however,  that  the  errata  or  the  last  a4^| 
be  corrected.'  ^^B 

But  the  most  remarkable  letter  in  the  voIutop,  ts  one  wriilnf 
in  hie  eighty-fifth  year,  to  Dr.  Fira  Stile?,  President  of  \iJe  ' 
Collegp,  who  bad  in  a  very  friendly  and  respectliil  minnt 
Eolici'cd  some  information  respecliit^  tbc  a^eil  pbilnsoplirr't 
opinion  or  the  Cliristiau  religion.  Franklin's  reply  tg  au  iiuimrjr 
■wbji-b  be  says  had  never  bei  n  made  lo  hiin  before,  is  wi  itn'n  «ilii 
UuduesB  and  seriousness,  but  uevi-r.bele»s  in  tcrtiis  not  a  liltle 
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evasive.     But  perhaps  it  viould  in  efiect  have  as  much  explicit- 
M»s  as  his  venerable  correspondent  could  wish,  for  it  would  too 

dlearly  inlonii  the  ^ood  man,  as  it  docs  its  present  readers,  that 
^is  philosopher,  and  patriot,  and,  as  in  many  points  of  view  b% 
my  most  justly  be  reij^arded,  philantliropist,  was  content  and 
pared  to  venture  into  anotlier  world  without  any  hold  upoii 
e  Christian  Faith.     In  many  former  letters,  as  well  as  in  this 
Ipist,   he  constantly   professes   his  firm  belief  in  an  Almig^hty 
Beinf^,  wise,  and  ^^ood,  and  exercising  a  |>rovidential  g^overn- 
■lent  over  the  world  ;  and  in  a  future  state  of  conscious  existence, 
peiidered  probable  by  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  by  thei 
analofi^ies  presented  in  the  renovations  and  reproductions  in  other 
dasses  of  being,  and  rendered  necessary  by  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  allotment  and  retribution  on  earth.     On  the  ground  of 
fttch  a  faith,  so  sustained,  he  appears  always  to  anticipate  with 
MNiiplacency,  the  appointed  removal  to  another  scene,  confident 
that  he  should  continue  to  experience  in  another  life  the  goodness 
9f  that  Being   who  had  been   so  favourable  to  him  in  this, 

though  without  the  smallest  conceit,'  he  says,  ^  of  meriting 

such  goodness.'  The  merely  philosophic  language  uniformly 
Mnployed  in  his  repeated  anticipations  of  an  immortal  life, 
aken  together  with  two  or  three  profane  passages  in  these  let* 
ers,  (there  are  but  few  such  passages^),  and  with  the  manner 
a  which  he  equivocates  on  the  question  respectfully  pressed 
ipon  him  by  the  worthy  President  of  Yale  College,  respecting 
US  opinion  of  Christ,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that,  whatever 

0  did  really  think  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  he  substantially  re- 
lated Christianity — that  he  refused  to  acknowledge  it  in  any 
kmg  like  the  character  of  a  peculiar  economy  for  the  illumina* 
)on  and  redemption  of  a  fallen  and  guilty  racev  Nothing, 
robably,  that  he  believed,  was  believed  on  the  authority  of  its 
eelarations,  and  nothing  that  he  assumed  to  hope  after  death, 
ras  expected  on  the  ground  of  its  redeeming  efficacy  and  its 
romises.  And  this  state  of  opinions  it  appears  that  he  self* 
omplacently  maintained  without  variation,  during  the  long 
ourse  of  his  activities  and  speculations  on  the  great  scale ;  for 

1  this  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  of  the  date  of  1790,  he  enclosed, 
8  expressive  of  his  latest  opinions,  one  written  nearly  forty 
ears  before,  in  answer  to  some  religious  admonitions  addressed 
0  him  by  George  Whitfield.  So  that  throughout  a  period 
3uch  surpassing  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  man,  spent 


•  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  offensive  is  in  a  v6ry  short 
jtter  (p.  115,  4to.)  written  when  pist  eighty,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
.eath  oi  a  person  whom  he  calls  •  our  poor  friend  Ben  Kent.'  We 
rere  going  to  transcribe, — ^but  it  is  better  to  leave  such  vile  stuff 
jrhere  it  is. 
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in  a  vigorous  and  very  diversified  exercise  of  an  emineatlf 
acute  and  independent  intellect,  with  all  the  lights  of  the  woiM 
around  him,  lie  failed  to  attain  the  one  i^nd  simple  appr^ 
hension,  how  man  is  to  be  accepted  with  God.  There  is  evea 
cause  to  doubt  whether  h«  ever  made  the  inqmry,  with  any  red 
solicitude  to  meet  impartially  the  claims  of  that  religion  ^^^lA 
avows  itself  to  be,  on  evidence,  a  <leclaration  of  the  mipd  rf 
the  Almighty  on  the  momentous  subject.    On  any  questioarf 

fhysics,  or  mechanics,  or  policy,  or  temporal  utility  d  wy 
ind,  or  morals  as  detached  from  religion,  he  could  bend  Ike 
whole  force  of  his  spirit,  and  the  result  was  often  a  gratifyfcg 
proof  of  the  greatness  of  that  force  ;  but  the  religion  of  CSiiiit 
it  would  appear  that  he  could  pass  by  with  an  easy  assump- 
tion that  whatever  might  be  the  truth  concerning  it,  he  com! 
perfectly  well  do  without  it.  To  us  this  appears  a  mounifal 
and  awful  spectacle ;  and  the  more  so  from  that  entire  uosf- 
fected  tranquiUity  with  which  he  regarded  the  whole  concern  w 
the  conscious  near  approach  of  death.  Some  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian topics  it  was  needless  to  busy  himself  about  then,  beoawe 
he  should  soon  learn  the  *  truth  with  less  trouble  !* — We  cob- 
dude  by  transcribing  from  the  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles  the  pna- 
graph  mating  to  the  philosopher*s  religion. 

*  Here  is  my  creed :  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  ufli* 
verse.  That  he  governs  it  by  his  Providence.  That  he  ought  to  fee 
worshipped.  That  the  most  acceptable  service  we  render  to  faimli 
doing  pood  to  his  other  children.  That  the  soul  of  man  is  immoitrit 
and  will  be  treated  ^ith  justice  in  another  life  respecting  its  condoit 
in  this.  These  I  take  to  be  the  fundamental  pomts  in  all  sound  !•• 
ligion,  and  I  regard  tliem  as  you  do,  in  whatever  sect  I  meet  witk 
them.  As  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  my  opinion  of  whom  you  partica- 
larly  desire,  I  think  the  system  of  morals  and  his  religion  as  he  1^ 
them  to  us,  the  best  the  world  ever  saw  or  is  like  to  see,  but  I  appre- 
hend it  has  received  various  corrupting  changes,  and  I  have  wiu 
most  of  the  present  dissenters  in  JBngTand,  some  doubts  as  tohil 
divinity :  though  it  is  a  question  1  do  not  dogmatise  upon,  having 
never  studied  it,  and  think  it  needless  to  busy  myself  with  it  nowt 
when  I  expect  soon  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  with  lea 
trouble.  I  see  no  harm  however  in  its  being  believed,  if  that  belkf 
has  the  good  conseouence,  as  probably  it  has,  of  making  his  doetriasi 
more  respected  ana  more  observed,  especiallj  as  I  do  not  see  Ait 
the  Supreme  takes  it  amiss  by  distinguishing  the  believers,  m  Ui 

fovemment  of  the  world,  with  any  peculiar  marks  of  his  displeasoia 
shall  only  add  respecting  myseu*,   that  having  experienced  tbi 
Sodness  of  that  Being  in  conducting  me  prosperously  through  «s 
ig  lifey  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  continuance  in  the  next,  tboiqj^ 
witnottt  the  smallest  conceit  of  meriting  such  goodness** 
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i4rt.  IV.  An  Inquiry y  xehether  Crime  and  Misery  are  produced  or 
prevented  J  by  our  present  System  of  Prison  Discipline.  Iliuvtrate^  by 
Descriptions  of  the  Borough  Compter ;  Tothill  Fields ;  The  Jails 

'  ,«t  St.  Albans,  and  at  Guilford;  The  Jail  at  Bury;  The  Maison 
de  Force  at  Ghent ;  The  Philadelphia  Prison ;  The  Penitentiary 
at  Millbank ;  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ladies'  ComnEiittee  at 
Newffate.     By  Thomas  Fovrell  Buxton.  Svo.  pp.  vii|  141.  Prica  5g. 

^    London,  1818. 

IT  is  remarkable  how  very  little  the  admiration  of  virtuous 
characters,  partakes  in  most  persons,  of  the  efficacy  of  a 
motive.  Admiration  is  a  pleasureable  emotion,  and  those  points 
In  the  biographical  records  of  eminent  individuals  which  strike 
with  any  force  on  the  imagination,  do  not  fail  to  excite  this 
emotion  on  the  same  principle  as  the  other  emotioos  of  taste  aro 
pivrakened  by  correspondent  qualities  of  sublimity  or  beauty :  aod 
bere,  very  frequently,  the  effect  terminates.  As  a  seotiment,  it 
may  have  a  more  or  less  salutary  tendenoy,  according  to  the 
descriptiou  of  character  on  which  it  fixes  ;  but  tlie  active  prio- 
siples  of  our  nature  lie  too  deep  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  sen- 
timental admiration  of  example.  The  ethical  systems  of  heathen 
if  isdorn  presented  a  standard  of  virtuous  conduct  in  many  respects 
^iproximating  to  excellence.;  there  was,  however,  this  fatal  de- 
Ipieney ;  the  necessity  of  adequate  motive  was  left  uaprovid«d 
Kk,  and  this  will  always  constitute  the  incurable  deficieocy  of 
iperely  ethical  systems. 

There  are  few  public  diaracters  in  modern  times,  on  which 
(be  mind  dwells  with  more  complacent  admiration,  than  on  that 
wt  John  Howard  ;  none,  of  whom  (to  use  an  improper  phrase) 
Us  country  has  more  reason  to  be  proud.  His  example  is  the 
theme  of  our  school  books,  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
(EQglish  Nepos.  But  what  has  been  the  effect  of  all  this  ad- 
piration  ?  Has  it  in  any  proportion  of  instances  given  birth  io 
%  practical  sense  of  jthe  obligations  which  attach  to  every  man, 
locordiug  to  his  sphere  of  opportunity,  to  go  and  do  likewise  ? 
fioi  indeed,  to  forsake  his  home  and  his  oouatry  oil  the  angel-^ 
mission  of  lienevolenoe,  but  to  contribute  at  home  his  share  of 
i)(ertion  or  influence  to  the  carrying  forward  of  the  great  work 
[>f  Reform,  wiiich  in  one  branch  of  our  National  Institutions 
Howard  so  uobiy  commenced.  Has  any  such  feeling  of  emu* 
lation  become  general  ?  On  the  contrary,  havenpt  the  labours 
)f  t^i'it  inestimable  man,  which  by  exhibiting  what  the  perse- 
reran ce  of  ait  individual  can  aci^omplish,  were  so  well  adapted 
io  encourage  as  well  as  to  excite  a  combination  of  active  exertion 
m  tiie  same  cause,  rather  had  the  effect  of  seeming  to  supersede 
>ur  concerninij;'  ourselves  about  the  object  which  many  take  for 
j^ranted  he  did  all  but  perfectly  accomplish  ? 
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It  would  be  idle  to  ask  why  the  larger  part  of  society  take  no 
interest  in  works  of  public  utility  ;  but  we  cannot  help  regarding 
it  as  ratber  remarkable,  that  in  a  country  like  our  own,  in  which 
there  certainly  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  a  disposition  t« 
benevolent  exertion,  a  subject  so  immensely  important, — in  some 
of  its  relations  of  infinite  importance, — should  have  been  almost 
entirely  lost  sight  of;  that  in  Howard's  native  country,  the 
state  of  the  Prisons  should  still  be  such  as  to  reflect  disgrace 
on  the  Legislature,  and  on  the  public  at  large,  upon  wbon 
the  final  responsibility  devolves.  There  must  be  some  erro- 
neous notion  at  the  bottom  of  this  immoral  indifference,  llr. 
Buxton  adverts,  indeed,  to  some  prevailing  misapprehensions  in 
reference  to  the  very  design  of  imprisonment,  which  people  are  ( 
apt  to  take  for  granted  must  uniformly  be  punishment,  not 
simply  safe  detention  ;  and  similar  misapprehensions  are  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  proper  object,  at  least  one  chief  object, 
of  punishment  itself.  In  this  country,  there  has  taken  place,  to 
a  fearful  extent,  an  utter  disregard,  a  tacit  abandonment  of  tbe 
moral  interests  of  the  delinquent.  The  reformation  of  the 
criminal,  which  is  assuredly  one  great  means  of  the  prevention 
of  crime,  has  been  almost  wholly  merged  in  the  vindictive 
terrors  of  the  penal  code.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Pu- 
nishment has  become  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  crime; 
and  the  increase  of  delinquency  has  at  length  reached  a  ratio  at 
which  thinking  men  have  begun  to  take  alarm.  This  alarm 
has  induced  a  more  general  inquiry  into  the  causes  which 
have  long  been  secretly  at  work  in  fostering  the  growing 
jnischief,  and  men  are  surprised  at  being  forced  to  recognise 
among  those  very  causes  of  crime,  the  laws  and  institutions  on 
which  they  have  been  indolently  and  unfeelingly  relying  for  its 
prevention  and  remedy. 

But  why  have  they  so  long  taken  it  for  granted,  in  the  face 
of  opposing  facts,  that  this  class  of  public  objects  was  one  which 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  vigilant  attention  of  benevolence^ 
Why  have  these  erroneous  notions  so  long  escaped  the  examination 
to  which  they  are  now  doomed  to  submit  ?  With  intentions  tbe 
furthest  possible  from  mingling  political  feeUngs  with  such  a  dis- 
cussion, we  must  declare  our  opinion,  that  the  explanation  can  be 
suppUed,  only  by  referring  to  the  doctrine  so  industriously  propa- 
gated, that  the  community  at  large  have  nothing  to  do,  in  the  way  of 
control,  with  the  political  instiUUions  of  the  country.  Theoduon 
which  attaches  to  all  measures  of  reform,  as  an  uncalled  for  and 
dangerous  interference  with  the  established  laws  and  prerogatives 
of  society,  is  the  shadowy  dragon  which  guards  the  golden  fruiti 
of  Corruption.  Let  but  the  notion  which  some  persons  wodd 
deduce  from  the  institutes  of  Christianity,  once  gain  posaessioa 
of  the  mind, — that  obedience  to  tbe  constitute  magirtimcy,  ^  tiht 
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f  powers  that  be,"  forbids  all  attempts  to  disturb  the  abuses 
^ich  ha^e  grown  up  in  the  State,  and  to  conlrolthe  adminis- 
trators of  the  laws  ; — let  a  man  once  be  brought  to  believe  that 
Mis  social  duties  es  a  citizen  and  a  Christian,  exclude  all  re- 
iffionsibility  and  concern  in  reference  to  the  political  institutions 
which  he  contributes  to  support  in  all  their  bearings  upon  the 
temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  a  spell  is 
da^t  upon  his  conscience  which  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  reverse. 
There  is  no  established  evil  in  which  upon  this  principle  he  may 
not  be  brousi^ht  passively  to  acquiesce.  War,  slavery,  perjury, 
corruption  in  all  its  forms,  have  upon  this  ground  continued  to 
receive  the  support  of  men  who,  in  their  private  capacities,  fear 
ftn  oath,  and  are  neither  inhuman  nor  unjust ;  but  to  them 
Reform,  connected  as  it  must  in  all  cases  necessarily  be,  with  an 
opposition  more  or  less  marked  to  the  will  of  the  individuals  of 
whose  conduct  it  seems  to  imply  a  tacit  reproof,  or  whose  in- 
terests  it  crosses,  that  is  to  say  the  will  of  those  on  whom  are 
devolved  the  prerogatives  and  the  responsibility  of  powec,-— 
always  appears  an  undertaking  in  which  it  would  be  risking  their  ' 
characters  to  embark,  and  from  unitinig  in  which,  conscientious 
reasons  are  always  at  hand  to  procure  their  self-discharge. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  Howard  escaped  the  odium  and 
the  opposition  which  await  every  man  who  is  the  first  to  raise  his 
Toice  aguinst  any  particular  abuse  in  the  social  institutions  of  his 
country.  He  was  a  reformer,  a  radical  reformer,  and  his  exer* 
tions  went  to  bring  to  light,  a  mass  of  oorruption,  mismanage- 
ment, and  cruelty,  the  very  exposure  of  which  was  a  strong  libel 
upon  Government,  and  upon  that  particular  branch  of  its  ad- 
ministration which  it  is  esteemed  the  worst  species  of  libel  to 
bring  into  disestecro.  Nothing  could  have^n  more  direct 
tendency  to  offend  the  feelings  or  to  diminish  the  popularity  of 
the  agents  of  administration,  than  the  publications  which  laid 
open  to  the  world,  the  secrets  of  the  prison -system.  It  required 
courage  as  well  as  principle  singly  to  engage  and  persevere  in 
such  an  adventure.^  We  may  put  it  to  any  maii,  whether  it 
is  possible,  that  a  political  adherent  to  Administration,  or  an 
individual  who  should  have  embraced  the  notion  that  existing 
institutions  claim  only  his  unvarying  support,  should  have  acted 
as  Howard  did,  in  fearlessly  dragging  to  light  the  abuses  of 
power.  Howard  was  not  a  party-man  ;  his  motives  were  above 
suspicion;  but  had  they  been  less  equivocal,  his  charaoter  would 
have  been  by  so  much  the  less  excellent ;  but  his  exertions,  by  what 

*  His  exclamation  on  one  occasion  of  trying  disappointment, 
sufHciently  bespeaks  the  discouragements  under  which  he  had  fre- 
quently to  labour.  «*  Have  I  not  reason,  with  a  sigh,  to  say,  I  labour 
**  in  vain  and  spend  xny  strength  for  nought  I  But  I  have  resolved, 
"  by  the  help  of  God,  to  give  myself  wholly  to  the  work.*' 
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iDOtiva  soerer  Ibey  had  been  prom|)te<),  would  have  dei 
equally  destrved,  Ibe  tliuuks  of   his  country.      Adions  of  i 
most  noble  and  bcoeficitd  uature,  have  not  unfrcquciitlj   ibrir 
source  in  mixed  motives.     We   may  go  further,  and  uiltrm  Iii4  J 
corrugrt  motive  has  bad  a  very  coiir^identble  tthare  in  bnn^ 
about   the  most  im)iurlant  improvements  in  society  ;  and  u 
the  pre^^ent  circumstances  of   buiiiati   nature,  the  el 
motives,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  in  proporliuu  to  their  p 
Let  then  eotbutiiasm,  vanity,   opposition,  be  admiltei)  to  I 
in  any  particular  instance,  a  specilic  influence,  as  actuating  p 
ciples  :  still,  the  direction  which  they  assume,  may  be  scmti 
conduct  which  they  assist  iti  producing,  exemplary.     And  i 
tbe  more  necessary  tbus  to  disUiiguisb  between  the  fronje 
notivcs  and  tbe  incusuies  themselves,  because  nothing  isa 
easy  than  to  biin^  a  man's  motives  into  undeserveti  i      "    ^^ 
The  greater  part  of  the  world  are  incredulous  as  to  the  existnet^    I 
or  at  least  as  to  tbe  operation  of  any  motives  of  whicli  X\try  in 
not  tbcmsetves  susveplible,  uod  when  they  do  not  understand  ibe 
notive  by  which  a  man  is  actuated,  tbey  will  not  fail  to  impi 
to  him  a  batt  one.     With  regard  to  such  nil  iudividual  m  Jh 
ard,  whose  fame  bos  now  become  nBiional  property,  il  is 
conceded  that  his  motives  were  pure,  altbougti  there  ue 
finind  pcrsuua  even  now,  who  regard  bis  exertions  »a  bta_ 
been  of  little  u^e  to  society.     With  regard  to  those  wbo  Bred 
beyond  Ibe  reach  of  detraction,  (he  example  of  Howard  1 
not  be  Buflicient  to  [iroiect  tbem  either  from  o{)]MKiiion  or  ft 
itiis representation,  as  visionary  theorists  or  dangeruni  hmovali 
When  we  recollect  how  tho  abolition  of  tbe  blave  Tni^il^ 
wta  opposed,  both  within  and  out  of  Parliament ;  liow  that  g 
Vork  «f  Ileform  was  dejirecated  as  fraught  with  dan^rr  !• 
btereslsof  the  State,  atid  its  advocates  charged  with  fanatic' 
what  measures  of  redress  and  melioration  cuu    we  expect  j 
.And  attempted  witbout  excitiug  the  hostile  fear«  and  jntiJudf' 
of  the  interested,  Ibe  ignorant,  and  the  unfeding  ? 

From  tbe  time  of  Howard,  to  tbe  present,  the  gnly  iD^ridll 
irho  claims  to  be  distinguished  as  having  trodden  in  Ml 
measure  in  the  ste|)s  of  that  eniinenl  pbilantbropisi,  is  Mr.  NM 
One  of  His  Majesty's  acting  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  eo  " 
of  Buckingham,  Kent,  Middlesex,  and  for  the  city  andlitw 
Westmiosler.  This  gentleman,  who  is  also  treasurer  l«l| 
$Dciety  for  Uic  Relief  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  mml)  dcL 
and  who  bits  twice  travelled  into  every  corner  of  the  isUnd,  ttvM 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  gaols,  published  in  the  year  ISI2,1 
result  of  his  observations  in  a.  quarto  volume,  which  i._ 
lictbre  us,  and  which  he  sent  lorlh,  '  animated  with  the  liup^ 
'  gii'ii'g  j)ermanency  and  improvement  to  that  reform  Ju  ourrf^ 
•gons  which  was  so  ably  begun  bj  bis  exceUentpredocea80f,B 


in  my 
could 
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gjlUoward.'  In  concluding  his  work,  *  the  labour  of  many  years/ 
^jlCr.  Neild  expresses  his  regret,  that  his  ^  numerous  Yisits  had 
|.*  upt  the  patronage  of  Government  to  invigorate  tiieir  ardour  ;* 
^it  many  prisons  proved  to  be  difficult  of  access  ;  and  that  the 

ormation  he  sought  was  not  easily  obtained.  On  this  account, 
^ —  is  aware  that  he  may  be  chargeable  with  omissions.  He  had 
^.frequently  been  solicited  to  visit  the  prisons  in  Ireland,  the  state 
I  ^  which  cannot  be>  supposed  to  be  less  defective  than  those  of 
SSngland  and  Wales,  but  ^  having  fdled,'  says  Mr.  N.  *  i 
^  application  for  authority  in  this  my  native  country,  I  < 
^  entertain  but  little  hope  of  success  in  a  remoter  sphere ;  where 
^  I  might  have  to  combat  the  opposition  of  those,  whose  interest 
^  was  but  too  likely  to  prevent  that  reformation  of  abuses,  on 
'  which  their  personal  ease  and  emolument  might  depend.* 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Nield's  valuable  work,  will  not  feel  surprise 
that  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  the  in« 
formation  he  sought,  nor  will  they  fail  to  estimate  aright  the 
motives  which  would  lead  to  the  anxious  protection  of  the  abuses 
he  has  made  public.  Many  of  the  details  in  this  volume,  though 
presented  with  extreme  simplipity,  must  make  the  reader  half 
ashamed  of  the  laws  under  which  such  abominations  can  gain 
protection.  In  many  of  the  county  gaols,  important  imjirove- 
mentshave,  indeed,  been  going  forward;  new  gaols  both  whole- 
some and  secure,  have  been  erected  instead  of  the  old  ones  which 
were  in  these  respects  the  most  flagrantly  objectionable,  and-gaol 
fees,  that  most  nefarious  abuse,  have  been  in  a  considerable 
number  of  such  cases,  abolished.  In  the  other  branches  of 
management,  Mr.  Nield,  however,  noticed  but  few  improvements, 
and  the  larger  number  of  prisons  remained  in  a  state  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  that  in  which  they  were  found  by  Mr. 
Howard.  We  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  advert  to  a  few 
instances. 

The  present  publication  is  an  appeal  to  the  public  which  must 
be  felt.  It  proceeds  from  an  eloquent  pen,  and  is  most  eloquent 
Mrith  facts.     It  purports  to  be  ^  an  inquiry  whether  crime  and 

*  m'isery  are  produced  or  prevented  by  our  present  system  of 
'  prison  discipline.'  To  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  decision 
upon  this  bold  and  startling  question,  it  first  leads  him  into 
the  interior  of  the  jails  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  selected  as 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  there  shews  him  how 
'  by  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  misery,  you  produce  the 

*  greatest  possible  degree  of  wickedness ;'  and  then,  in  the 
Second  Part,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  continuation  of  these 
evils  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  Society, — that  cruelty  to  your  prisoner  is  impolicy  to  yourself, 
it  adduces  counter-fiicts  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  an  opposite 
system,  in  which  classification,  industry,  and  religious  instruction. 
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constitute  the  discipline  pursued.  Although  we  trust  that  Mt 
Buxton's  book  will  be  perused  by  all  our  readers,  (for  the  prift 
will  render  it  generally  accessible,)  yet  we  must  selecta  few  of 
the  details  which  illustrate  his  first  position. 

The  first  gaol  adverted  to,  is  the  Borough  Compter,   which 
belongs  to  the  city   of  London,  and  is  ^  within  less   than  five 
♦  minutes  walk  of  London  bridge.'     It  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bailiir  of  the  Borough,  who  is  appomted  by  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,   and  it  extends  its  influence  over  five   parishes. 
When   Mr.    Nield  visited  this  miserable  prison   in  the  years 
1801,2,  3,  and  4,  the  extreme  wretchedness  which  he  witnessed 
tbere,  inducecl  him  lo   address  a  letter  to  the  then  Lord  Mayor    1 
on  the  subject,  in  which  he  briefly  stated  the  facts  he  had  him-    ^ 
self  verified.     No  notice  was  however  taken,  of  his  benevolent 
application.     During  the  above  four  years,  the  commitments 
amounted  to  635,  at  which  period  the  allowance  to  debtors,  was 
a  two-penny  louf,    weighing,  in   1801,  six  ounces^  and  in  1804, 
eight  ounces !     There  was,  at  that  time,   no  surgeon,  nor  any 
medical  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  \*    no  religious  attention; 
no  bedding  or  bedstead, — not  even  straw  ;  no  soap  ;    no  mops, 
brooms,   or  pails   to  keep   the  gaol  clean  ;  and  no  fire.     The 
Debtors  had  one  small  court-yard,  about  10  feet  square.    On 
the  ground  floor  are  two  rooms ;  one  originally  intended  for 
men,  41  foet  by  10,  but  which  had  been   for  many  years  con- 
sidered as   unfit  for  use,    the  floor  being  only  of  earth  or  mud, 
and  unfit  to  be  slept  upon ;   the  other,  the  women's  day  and 
sleeping  room,  was  24  feet  by  9  feet  6  inches,  in  which  during  the 
clay-time,  the  men  and  women  promiscuously  associated.    Aboye 
stairs   are  two  rooms  of  similar  dimensions.     On  the  28th   of 
May,  1806,  Mr.  Nield  found  in  this  wretched  condition,  seven 
debtors,  who  hod  with  them  five  infant  children.     For  felons 
and  other  criminal  prisoners,  there  is   a  court-yard  of  10  feet 
by    11.     Their  day-apartment,  called  the  stone  room,   17  feet 
by  12,    has  a  fire  place,  but  no  coals  are  allowed  ;    the  sleep- 
ing cells  :ire    10  feet  by  7. 

Mr.  Buxton  visited  this  prison,  in  December,  1817,  and  Ja- 
nuary and  February  of  the  present  year.  The  following  is  bis 
description. 

•  On  entrance,  you  come  to  the  male  felons*  ward  and  yard^in  which 
are  both  the  tried  and'  the  untried — those  in  chains  and  those  without 
them—boys  and  men, — persons  for  petty  offences,  and  for  the  rooft 
atrocious  felonies ;  for  simple  assault,  for  being  disorderly,  for  small 
thefts,  for  issuing  bad  notes,''  for  forgery,  and  for  robbery, 

*  You  next  enter  a  yard  nineteen  feet  square ;  this  is  the  only 
airing  place  for  male  debtors  and  vagrants,  female  debtors,  prosti- 

♦  An  apothecary  has  been  very  lately  appointed. 
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niisdemeananu  and  criminals,  and  for  their  children  and 
uds.  There  have  been  as  many  as  thirty  women  :  we  saw  thirty- 
tit  debtors,  and  Mr.  Law,  the  Governor  stated,  when  he  was  ex- 
if  tried,  that  there  might  be  about  twenty  children 
\  ^  On  my  first  visit,  the  debtors  were  all  collected  together  up  stairs. 
l^iis-was  their  day- room,  bed-room,  workshop,  kitchen,  andjchapel. 
fin  my  second  visit,  they  spent  the  day  and  the  night  in  the  room 
jelow  ;  at  the  third,  both  the  room  above  and  that  below  were  filled. 
Rle  length  of  each  of  these  rooms,  exclusive  of  a  recess,  in  which 
were  tables  and  the  fire-place,  is  twenty  feet.  Its  breadth  is  three 
tet,  six  inches  for  a  passage,  and  six  feet  for  the  bed.  In  this  space 
Mrenty  feet  long,  and  six  wide,  on  eight  straw  beds,  with  sixteen 
rn^s,  and  a  piece  of  timber  for  a  bolster,  twenty  prisoners  had 
slept  side  by  side  the  preceding  night :  I  maintained  that  it  was 
physically  impossible  ;  but  the  prisoners  explained  away  the  difficulty 
by  saying,  *•  they  slept  edgeways  **  Amongst  these  twenty,  wals 
one  in  a  very  deplorable  condition ;  he  had  been  taken  from  a  sick 
bed,  and  brought  there  ;  he  had  his  mattress  to  himself*  for  none 
would  share  it ;  and  indeed  my  senses  convinced  me  that  sleeping 
pear  him,  must  be  sufficiently  offensive. 

'  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  one  man,  who  seemed  much 
dejected ;  he  had  seen  better  times,  and  was  distressed  to  be  placed 
in  such  a  situation.  He  said  he  had  slept  next  to  the  wall,  and  was 
literally  unable  to  move,  from  the  pressure.  In  the  morning,  the 
stench  and  heat  were  so  oppressive,  that  he  and  every  one  else  on 
waking,  rushed,  unclothed,  as  they  must  be,  into  the  yard;  and  the 
turnkey  told  me,  that  '*  the  smell  on  the  first  opening  of  the  door, 
••  was  enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  a  horse." 

*  I  cannot  reflect  on  the  scene  I  witnessed  without  grief ;  almost 
every  man  looked  ill,  and  almost  every  one  who  had  been  here  any 
time,  said  he  hud  had  a  severe  illness  ;  we  were  all  immediately 
struck  with  their  squalid  appearance.  It  may  perhaps  be  supposedf, 
that  we  were  duped  by  our  imaginations ;  that  observing  the  close- 
ness, and  want  of  exercise  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  ascribing 
to  these  causes  their  usual  effect,  we  concluded  without  sufficient 
examination,  that  the  prisoners  must  be  unhealthy.  The  following 
fact,  for  the  accuracy  of  which,  I  appeal  to  my  respectable  compa- 
nions, will  evince  that  1  describe  not  merely  what  1  expected  to  see, 
but  what  we  actually  saw.  I  called  my  friends  together,  and  re- 
quested their  attention  :  I  then  addressed  myself  to  one  of  the.pri- 
soners  at  another  part  of  the  room,  to  whom  we  had  not  previously 
spoken,  and  said,  •'  I  perceive  by  your  appearance,  you  have  not 
been  liere  long  ?'* — **  Only  nine  days,"  was  his  answer.  'Xo  ano- 
ther, •'  I  fear  you  have"  been  here  some  time  ?"  '*  Yes,  Sir,  three 
months  "  To  another,  **  You  have  been  here  very  long,  I  should 
suppose  ? ' — '*  Nearly  nine  months."  In  fact,  I  pointed  out  five,  and 
from  their  looks  predicted  nearly  the  period  of  their  confinement,  nor 
was  I  once  deceived. 

*  I  have  seen  many  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  but  never  one,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  in  which  the  patients-exhibited  so  much  ill  health. 
The  following  facts  deserve  attention  :  on  ray  second  visit  there  were 
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thirteen  persons  confined  on  criminal  charges,  of  whom  five  were 
under  the  surgeon's  hands,  as  cases  of  Typhus  fever*  On  my  first 
visit  we  observed  in  one  of  the  cells,  a  lad  in  bed,  and  seemingly 
very  ill  with  Typhus  Fever ;  the  window  was  dosed,  and  the  reaseft 
given  was,  that  the  air  would  be  dangerous  to  him ;  yet  the  pre* 
ceding  night  two  other  prisoners  had  slept  with  him  in  a  room  sevet 
feet  by  nine.  The  three  were,  James  M'lntosh,  charged  with  felony, 
Thomas  Williams,  with  stealing  a  piece  of  gingham,  Jeremiah  No- 
ble, wiUi  an  assault :  and  no  alteration  was  intendc^i,  neither  w« 
any  possible. 

*  We  conceived  that  to  place  others,  for  the  night,  in  this  corrupt 
and  infected  air,  close  by  the  source  of  that  infection i  was  inevitably 
to  taint  them  with  disease.  This  conjecture  was  unhappily  verified; 
for  at  my  next  coming,  I  observed  in  the  Ibt  of  those  who  had  been 
seised  with  fever,  the  names  of  Thomas  Williams,  and  Jeremiah 
Noble.  Now,  mark  the  case  of  Jeremiah  Noble  :  he  is  charged  with 
an  assault,  and  the  law  condemns  him  to  a  short  imprisonment,  pre- 
paratory to  his  trial.  But  the  regulations  of  the  city  inflict  on  him, 
m  addition,  a  disease  very  dangerous  in  its  nature,  very  suffering  in 
its  progress,  and  very  enfeebling  in  its  consequences.  The  vigour  of 
his  constitution  may  surmount  it,  but  all  prisoners  have  not  vigorous 
constitutions  :  thus  the  most  venial  offence,  which  calls  down  the 
visitation  of  the  law,  a  debt  of  one  shilling,  or  a  fraud  to  the  amount 
of  one  penny,  may  be  punished  with  a  fingering  and  painful  death.* 
pp.   18—23. 

'  I  fear  I  shall  hardly  be  credited  when  I  assure  my  readers, 
thai  as  yet,  I  have  not  touched  upon  that  point  in  this  prison,  which 
I  consider  the  most  lamentable  ;  the  proximity  between  the  male 
debtors  and  the  female  prisoners.  Their  doors  are  about  seven  feet 
asunder,  on  the  same  floor ;  these  are  open  in  the  day  time,  and  the 
men  are  forbidden  to  go  into  the  women's  ward ; — but  after  the 
turnkey  left  us,  they  confessed  that  they  constantly  went  in  and  out; 
and  there  is  no  punishment  for  doing  so.  That  this  is  the  fact,  ap* 
pears  by  the  evidence  of  the  Governor  before  the  Police  Committee. 
Ques.  Is  it  possible  for  the  men  to  get  into  the  sleeping  wards  of  the 
Women  ?  Ans,  1  cannot  say  that  it  is  impossible.  Is  any  thing  done 
to  prevent  them,  if  the  parties  consent  ?     No. 

*  Thus  the  male  debtors  reside,  ( without  any  partition  but  an  opem 
space  of  seven  feet),  close  by  females  sent  there  for  debt,  for  as- 
saults, for  misdemeanors,  and  for  prostitution.  Am  I  not  warranted 
in  saying,  that  the  regulations  of  this  prison  encourage  licentious- 
ness ?  For  what  is  to  prevent  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  public 
acts  of  obscenity,  except  the  directions  of  the  jailer  at  a  disiiEmce, 
or  the  virtue  of  those  females  who  are  imprisoned  for  the  want  of 
it.  Females  are  sometimes  accused  of  offences,  of  which  they  after- 
wards demonstrate  their  innocence.  Maid  servants,  in  respectable 
families,  of  hitherto  unblemished  reputation,  may  be,  and  are,  often 
charged  in  error,  with  purloining  small  articles  belonging  to  their 
master  or  mistress.  Imagine  an  innocent  girl,  who  had  hitherto 
been  shielded  from  even  ailusions  to  vice,  brought  to  this  prison,  and 
{Jaced  at  once  within  the  view  and  within  the  range  of  this  uubxidied 
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Cm  her  mind  etcape  polhitioii  ?    Cis  abe  shul  her  ejes 

her  ears  to  the  scenes  which  are  passing  aroutkl  her  ?    Is  not  re« 

ice  in  this  place,  (however  innocent  she  may  have  been  of  the 

ted  crime),  an  eternal  stain  upon  her  character?.  The  law  is 

ly  jealous  of  female  reputation  ;  but  here,  as  if  forgetful  of  its 

principles,  it  robs  the  unprotected,  and  often  innocent  girl  of 

fair  name,  exposes  her  virtue  to  temptation,  and  places  before  her 

afeSf  vice  in  its  worst  and  most  degrading  realities.  To  answer  td 
ithis,  that  those  who  come  here,  cannot  be  made  worse,  is  to  say^ 
%liat  female  debtors  are  always  prostitutes,  and  that  accusation  IB- 
^^voof.  I  can  well  conceive  that  where  prisoners  are  guilty  of  Some 
^^letty  olTence  alledged  againsr.  them,  yet  that  they  may  not  oe  utterly 
5^wpraved  ;  a  givi^  for  the  gratihcation  of  her  vanity,  may  secrete,  an 
ftilrticleof  dross:  she  is  very  wrong,  but  because  she  has.  descended 
.  ;Qne  step  in  the  scale  of  vice,  it  does  not  follow  inevitaMy,  that  ib#- 
^jbas  fallen  to  its  lowest  abominations.'    pp.  24-^26^ 

1^     III  fact,  Mr.  Buxton   declares  his  opinion,   tliat  *  if  rareir- 

^  *  tion   had  been   racked  to   discover  methods  of  corrupting  fe- 

^^  ^  male  virtue,  nothint^  more  ingeniously  eSectaal  could    have 

^'  *  been  discovered,  than  the  practice  of  the  Borough  Compter.* 

The  allowance  of  food  is  now,  fourteen  ounces  of  bread  per 

■     day,  and  one  pound  of  the  ^  clods  and  stickiugs  of  beef  twice 

^  per  week.     The  consequence  of  this  still  inadequate  allowance^ 

IS,  that  those  who  have  only  the  prison  allowance,  gradually  de* 

.  diae  in  health. . . .  No  provision  of  labour  is  appointed. 

^  <  At  my  first  visit  to  the  debtors,  by  the  kindness  of  the  jailer, 
some  were  employed  in  making  shoes  and  clothes,  and  expressed  their 
gratitude,  for  the  ease  to  their  minds,  and  the  relief  to  tneir  families, 
which  tliis  labour  afforded  ;  one,  the  father  of  a  large  family,  wait 
engaged  in  repairing  his  children's  shoes.  But  when  I  next  went, 
the  crowded  state  of  the  prison  rendered  work  impossible.  As  I 
-  stood  in  the  yard,  instead  of  hearing  as  I  have  elsewhere  heard,  the 
~  sounds  so  gratef\il  in  a  prison,  the  rap  of  the  hammer,  and  the  vi« 
bf  ations  of  the  shuttle,  our  ears  were  assailed  with  loud  langhtet, 
and  the  most  fearful  curses  ;  when  we  entered,  we  saw  three  sepa- 
rate parties  at  cards,  one  man  reading  a  novel,  and  one  sitting  in  a 
comer  intent  upon  his  Bible,    p.  29. 

*  The  jailer  told  me  **  that  in  an  experience  of  nine  years  he  had 
never  known  an  instance  of  reformation  ;  he  thought  the  prisoners 
grew  worse,  and  that  he  was  sure,  that  if  you  took  the  first  boy  yoit 
met  with  in  the  streets,  and  placed  him  in  his  prison,  by  the  end  of 
a  month,  he  would  be  as  bad  as  the  rest,  and  up  to  all  the  roguery 
of  London  ;''  half  his  present  prisoners  have  been  there  before,  and 
upon  an  average  he  thinks  if  one  hundred  are  let  out,  he  shall  soon 
have  from  twenty  to  thirty  back  again,  besides  those  who  go  to  other 
jails. 

«  r  will  not  trouble  my  reader  with  any  further  observations  u])oa 
this  prison,  but  he  must  determine  for  himself,  whether  crime  and 
misery  are  produced  or  prevented  in  the  Borough  Compter.* 
pp.  30—31. 
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The  prison  to  which  Mr.  Buxton  next  introduces  his  readeri 
is  Totliill  fields  Bridewell,  Westminster.  Through  this  -prisos, 
about  two  thousand  are  estimated  to  pass,  in  ti^e  course  of 
a  year.  The  average  numbers  of  the  commitments,  during 
the  years  from  1798  to  1^10  inclusiye,  were,  according  to  Mr. 
Nield*s  account,  about  00  debtors,  and  1045  criminals.  The 
allowance  to  debtors,  is  none  ^  to  criminals,  one  pound  of  bread 
per  day.  Straw,  aud  a  blanket  for  two  men,  is  the  allowance  of 
bedding. 

'  Many  of  the  wards,  in  which  the  prisoners  sleep,  are  sunk  heUow 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  this  level  is  considered  to  be  below  high 
water  mark.  The  up-stairs  rooms  of  the  Governor's  house  are  much 
affected  with  damp;  hearing  this  from  himself,  I  could  not  suspect  ^ 
the  truth  of  the  statements  of  the  prisoners,  who  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  cold  and  moisture  of  these  cells.  To  obviate  these 
inconveniences,  as  many  as  possible  crowd  together  at  night  into  die 
same  cell ; — ^how  injurious  this  must  be  to  health,  can  be  conceived 
by  the  statement  of  the  jailer,  who  told  me  that  having  occasion 
lately  to  open  one  of  the  doors  in  the  night,  the  effluvia  was  almost 
intolerable.  My  readers  will  naturally  ask — what  is  the  result  of 
these  precautions  against  health  ?  I  will  answer  by  facts.  We  saw  a 
woman  lying  in  one  of  the  wards,  who  seemed  very  ill.  The  apo* 
thecary  happened  to  come  in  at  this  moment ;  upon  examining  her, 
he  said  to  the  keeper — **  she  is  ill  just  like  the  rest."  We  asked 
what  is  her  complaint  ? — Acute  rheumatism. — What  is  the  cause  ? 
—The  dampness. — Is  it  a  common  complaint  here? — Yes. — Else- 
where?— No. — Out  of  every  hundred,  how  many  here,  upon  an 
average,  are  seized  with  acute  rheumatism  ? — About  ten. — Are  you 
surprised  at  the  largeness'  of  the  proportion  ? — Not  at  all,  I  often 
wonder  it  is  not  larger. — How  many  pass  through  this  prison  in  a  year? 
-—About  two  thousand.  Is  it  possible,  that  a  complaint  not  easily- 
removed  by  all  the  remedies  which  opulence  can  procure,  and  very 
painful  in  its  attacks,  is  thus  annually  inflicted,  ( to  take  the  lowest 
computation)  on  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons  ?  In  the  infirmaiy 
1  saw  a  veteran  sailor,  who  had  landed  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  had  fought  with  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar ;  he  had,  he  said,  never  had  an  hour's  illness  till  he  came  here.' 
pp.  32—33. 

Two  or  three  short  paragraphs  will  put  the  reader  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  relative  to  the  jails  at  tit   Alban^s  and  Guilford 

*  ffoiue  of  Correction f  generally  for  persons  sentenced  to  hard 
labour — There  is  no  salary  for  a  clergyman,  and  no  provision  of 
labour :  as  for  correction,  therefore,  these  prisoners  are  left  to  im- 
prove themselves  ;  with  no  other  assistance  than  the  conversation  and 
examples  of  their  associates.  One  pound  and  a-half  of  bread  is  the 
daily  allowance  to  each  individual,  and  no  firing.  The  room  in 
which  they  pass  the  day,  cook  their  victuals,  and  sleep  at 'night,  was 
very  close,  and  emitted  a  very  offensive  smell.  The  necessary  is 
in  a  closet  in  the  same  room.     The  bed  consisted  of  straw  on^the 
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•Of,  with  four  blankets  and  t^vo  rugs,  for  five  men ;  one  of  them 
mtbd  exceedingly  ill.  There  is  no  infirmary,  no  clothes  are  al- 
iKid,  and  all  were  very  ragged.  1  asked  the  jailer,  Do  you  think 
^  prisoners'  morals  improve  by  coming  here  }  **  No,  Sir,  quite 
l-'conlrary,  they  do  one  ai^other  mischief  ;  they  go  out  worse  than 
^  come  in,  and  so  it  must  be,  till  old  offenders  are  separated  from 
I' others,  and  till    they  are  employed." 

*  The  Jail  for  the  Liberty  of  St.  Albans. — No  fire ;  one  pound  and 
lalf  of  bread  per  day.  I  asked  the  jailer  if  this  was  sufficient  ? 
me,  he  said,  could  eat  double  as  much.  No  separation,  except 
Lween  men  and  women.  The  men's  sleeping-room  is  without  air  or 
bt,  except  what  may  be  received  through  a  grating,  which  opens 

0  a  passage,  which  opens  into  the  day-room,  which  communicates 
H  the  yard.  The  building  is  an  old  fortification,  and  into  this  room 
Te  is  one  of  the  loop-holes,  which  are  common  in  such  buildings ; 
;  this  was  stopped  to  exclude  fhe  cold  air.  When  the  door  was  openy 
ras  so  dark,  that  we  hesitated  about  entering,  being  unable  to  per- 
ive  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  step.  We  wepe  informed  there 
B  a  load  of  straw,  which  we  never  saw  :  one  blanket  and  some  straw 
;lie  bedding  allowed.  The  men  are  employed  in^makine  straw  hats, 
ikets,  SiC*  A  manufacture  of  straw  has  been  introduced  ny  the  klnd- 
88  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  and  the  prisoners  expressed  their 
rasure  in  having  the  employment,  as  it  fillea  up  their  time,  and  they 
med  something :  all  had  learnt  this  except  one  cripple.  Women 
ve  no  work  at  all.  In  the  absence  of  the  keeper,  we  asked  the 
m  to  tell  us  truly,  whether  they  were  worse  or  better  for  being 
»re.  A  decent  looking  man  answered,-^in  truth,  Sir,  we  all  grow 
3rse, — I  confess  I  have. 

<  I  asked  the  jailer  the  same  question ;  his  answer  was—*'  If  I 
list  say  the  truth,  they  do  all  grow  worse ;  they  go  out  more  cor* 
pted  than  they  come  in ;  it  must  be  so.  There  are  in  tliat  yard  all 
anner  of  offenders.  That  boy,"  mentioning  a  lad  of  about  20, 
robbed  his  master  in  London,  and  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
mdemned  to  be  hanged.  He  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  his 
ther,  who  is  a  very  respectable  and  opulent  man ;  he  robbed  his 
ther  to  a  great  extent,  and  he  is  sent  here  for  eighteen  months  for 
lother  robbery.  Now  lie  is  such  a  desperate  wicked  character,  as  to 
5  sufficient  to  corrupt  all  the  boys,  and  men  too,  that  come  here  in 
lat  time  ;  he  knows  all  the  practices  of  London^  and  has  told  them 
>  his  companions.  In  the  same  yard  are  several  boys  for  poaching» 
(r  keeping  sporting  dogs,  and  slight  offences.'' '  pp.  37—39. 

In  Guildford  ^aol,  the  prisoners  complained  of  much  cold, 
'he  day-room  for  all  of  them,  amounting  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
tuxton's  visit  to  thirty-five,  and  at  one  period  for  a  short  time  to 
ot  less  than  a  hundred,  is  nine  feet  ten  inches,  by  nine  feet  six  ; 
i^ht  feet  three  inches  high.  It  is  evidently  impossible  for  them, 
lerefore,  whether  in  snow,  rain,  or  frost,  to  obtain  shelter  or 
rarmtb.     There  is  no  infirmary.     There  is  no  chapel.      There 

1  no  work.     There  is  no  classification. 

*  ^0  pfison  dress  is  allowed,  and  nearly  half  were  without  shirts,  or 
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Iihoe0  or  stockinet.     The  momeot  a  prisoner  orrkreai  be  Ig  tornedfli 
amoDg  the  rest»  however  filthy  or  diseased  he  may  be. 

<  2nc  irons  ere  remarkably  A^at^— and  all  who  are  confined  Sm 
fislooy*  whether  for  re-examination,  for  trial,  or  convicted^  are  loaM 
with  them ;  and  those  who  are  double-ironed  cannot  take  off  thsir 
imall-clothes*  The  food  is  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the  best  breaj, 
and  noUiing  else,  the  jailer  said  that  many  of  them  had  fnends,  inw 
sent  them  provisions-^and  these  did  very  well ;  but  maoiT  wfap  had 
been  amNrebeoded  at  a  distance*  never  received  any  thin^  beyond  the 
prison  aTlowaacey  and  in  such  cases  he  observed  a  gradual  decij  of 
Leakh. 

*  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  of  these  poor  creaturaa*  aoma  art 
vagrants ;  often  Irish  labourers,  who  ^ave  fled  from  atarvatjoa  tl 
hsmct  tad  wandered  into  England  in  search  of  eo^ployiaeEit,  gid^tf 
bfiggbg  to  sustain  life ;  some  are  convicted  of  the  most  trSia^  of* 
fences^  and  many  are  untried ;  that  is,  after  having  q^ent  a  ui^ 
wedged  in  with  this  mass  of  uncleanness,  they  nay  be  pnyred,  on  the 
DBorrow,  as  innocent  of  the  imputed  crime  as  the  judge  who  trisi 
them.         ^ 

<  Is  this  justicet— is  it  humanity  ?  We  live  in  a  firee  country*  and 
we  baaat  that  the  rights  of  the  meanest  man  amongst  us,  are  as  in* 
viokible  as  those  of  the  greatest ;  we  are  followers  of  Christiani^, 
which  teaches  that  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  wotdd  that  otiisif 
should  do  imto  us ;  but  we  must  renounce  our  pretenaioiia  to  the  eossi 
and  abdicate  the  principles  of  the  other,  or  we  must  corroct  these  Mgll 
and  grievous  abuses/  pp.  43--44. 

From  Mr«  Nield's  volume,  it  would  be  easy  to  extract  num- 
berless parallel  instances  of  inhumanity  and  neglect  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  total  of  vice  and  wretchedness  thus  im- 
mediatelv  and  continually  produced,  by  this  pernicious  systemi 
could  it  oe  realized  in  a  mass,  would  appal  the  imagination. 

In  Kins^aton  gaol,  Mr.  Nield  found  a  poor  debtor,  named 
Richard  Holt,  confined  for  a  debt  of  six  guineas,  for  rent :  tbe 
coats  incurred  against  him  had  amounted  to  d^  3».  and  M.  This 
poor  man  told  him,  that  ^  he  bad  maintained  a  wife  and  brought 
*  up  few  children^  without  parodiial  asaisianoe ;  but  baring  beea 
^  in  oonfinewusnt  eleven  weeks,  hia  wife,  and  the  three  yowiger 
^  children  were  then  io  the  workhouee.*  Here  was  no  allowance 
whatever  to  provide  htm  needful  food,  nor  even  water  accessible 
to  the  prisoner.  He  was  found  standing  to  beg  in  a  narrow  pas- 
aage,  tourieen  feet  long  by  three  wide,  with  an  iron -grated  win- 
dow looking  towards  the  street ;  and  ^  but  for  the  casual  inter- 
^  fereace,^  says  Mr.  N.  ^  of  sympathy  in  others,  could  no  longer 
'  have  existed  than  human  nature  can  do  without  tbod.^  The 
gaoier,  who  has  no  salary,*  was  a  sheriff's  oflicer,  and  kept  « 
public  house. 

*  This  is  a  very  frequent  case.  In  other  cases  tlie  salary  i«  5/.  or 
6L€s. 
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^      lo  the  Kingston  Bridewdl,  Mr.  Nield  found  eleVen  prisoners 

vvho  had  been  committed  to  hard  labowr^  but  not  one  of  whom 

employed.     *  Thus  it  is,'  (he  quotes  the  remarl^  from  Sir 

»rge  Paul)  '  that  the  operation  of  the  law  seems  rather  to  re- 

iientthe  injury,  than  to  correct  the  offender.*  .  Angling  in  a 

Iver  was,  in  one  instance  which  Mr.  N.  met  with,  ^  offence 

lited  with  fine  and  imprisonment ! 

In  Bristol  gaol,  the  ^  condemned  room,'  as  it  is  termed,  is 
;ht  feet  by  thirteen,  and  nine  feet  high.  ^  Their  dnngeon,  (the 
^ii)  to  which  you  descend  by  eighteen  steps,  is  seventeen  feet 
(#  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  six  inches  high.  It  has  barrack 
^  4>ed8teads,  with  beds  of  straw  in  canvas ;  and  some  benev(dent 
*^  f^tlemen  of  the  city  occasionally  send  a  few  rugs.'  Thh 
^^Uose  and  dredry  place,  which  has  only  a  very  small  window, 
>*was,  in  1801,  chiefly  appropriated  to  convicts  under  sentence  of 
^'transportation,  seventeen  of  whom  are  said  to  have  slept  th'ere 
^every  night !  The  turnkey  himself  told  Mr.  Nield,  that  when 
be  unlocked  the  door  in  a  morning,  the  putrid  stream  issuing 
f.Crom  the  dungeon,  was  enough  to  strike  him  down. 

In  Caermarthen  castle,  Mr.  Nidd  found  in  1808,  six  debtors, 
fnd  sixteen  felons.  Here  is  one  spacious  court  for  both  men 
ind  women  debtors,  in  which  there  is  a  well,  and  a  reservoir  is 
prepared  to  supply  the  prison  with  water ;  but  this  having  been 
out  of  repair  four  months,  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Nield's  visit,  the 
prisoners  had  been  all  that  time  without  that  necessary  article, 
except  what  they  bought  at  a  halfpenny  for  a  jug-full.  '  Trans- 
'  ports  have  not  here  the  king's  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  per  week.; 
'  and,  from  sickness,  want  of  water,  and  filth,  were  in  a  state 
-'  bordering  on  desperation,  and  begging  to  be  sent  any  wfaer« 
^  to  get  out  of  so  miserable  a  place.  One  of  them,  a  woman,  who 
'  bad  been  two  years  under  sentence  of  transportation,  had  a 
^  youfig  child  at  her  breast^  of  which  she  saidy  the  late  gaoler 
^  was  the  father.  A  similar  instance  1  met  with  in  ^Dover 
<  town- gaol,  in  September,  1801.^  Several  of  the  prisoners  i 
'  found  here  ill ;  and  one  in  particular  could  not  turn  herself  in 
^  bed ;  yet,  they  told  me,  the  surgeon  had  not,  for  two  moaths, 

*  either  seen  any  of  them,   or  sent  his  assistant,  tliougii  fiB' 

*  quently  applied  to.' 

*  The  name  of  this  woman  is  afterwards  given,  Isabella  Mode. 
She  had  been  in  Dover  gaol  three  years,  under  sentence  of  trans- 
portation, and  had  a  young  child  born  in  the  prison,  of  which  she  as- 
serted that  Harris,  the  late  keeper,  was  the  rather.  This  hi^less  fe- 
male had  an  allowance  of  ten-pence  a  day  during  her  d^eotion,  and 
one  shilling  on  a  Sunday,  for  the  raaintenance  of  herself  and  her  In- 
fant. 
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Few  persons  who  visit  Dover  catttle,  have  any  idea  of  there 
beiu^  within  it  a  prison  for  debtors  ;  yet  soch  is  the  fact,  ui 
pitiable  is  their  condition.  There  is  no  allowance  for  ibca 
whatever  ;  ^  cliaplain,  none  ;  sur^^eon,  none.*  Eacb  prbiOMr 
pays  2h.  -id,  per  week  for  a  beti,  two  sleeping  togelber,  aa4 
<  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  pay  a  man  for  bringing  tbca 

*  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  which,  in  consequence,  staad 
^  them  in  20  per  cent,  above  their  value  :    nay,  sometiuies,  eveo 

*  a  pail-fuli  of  water  costs  them  a  penny.  They  are  aUo  obliged 
''to  pay  a  woman  for  washing  out  their  rooms,  as  neiiher  mopf, 

*  pails,  brooms,  fire,  nor  candle,  are  allowed.^  The  fees,  which 
are  to  be  paid  by  every  prisoner,  over  and  above  the  weekly  real, 
on  his  gaining  a  release,  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  2^  7s.  id. 
At  the  suit  of  the  crown,  a  prisoner  may  lay  eleven  moaths  ia  ^ 
the  town  gaol  of  Dover,  ana  from  ten  to  twenty  roonths  in  the 
Castle  gaol,  without  a  trial,  or  being  brought  before  a  court  •f 
justice,  there  being  with  regard  to  this,  as  a  '  privil^^  gani, 
no  regular  or  settled  times  for  gaol-deliveries  ! 

But  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  debtors,  no  prison,  it 
the  time  of  Mr.  Nield's  statement,  presented  so  great  enormity  of 
abuses  as  the  King's  Bench  prison.  The  fees  and  em^rfameats 
of  the  marshal's  office  amounted,  according  to  the  Report  maile 
in  July,  1809,  to  2,660/.,  but  from  a  statement  sent  to  Mr.  N. 
they  appear  to  have  been  upwards  of  7,900/.  per  annum  !  This 
office  was  formerly  hereditary  in  a  private  family  ;  but  in  the  27tb 
of  George  the  Second,  an  Act  was  passed  in  order  to  render  the 
gaoler  removable ;  and  10,500/.  of  public  money  was  paid  to  (he 
family  as  an  indemnity :  the  consequence  is,  that  the  place  is 
now  disposed  of  by  purchase.  The  income  of  the  deputy  m 
stated  at  210/.  and  his  office  is  a  sinecure,  the  duties  of  it  being 
executed  by  the  clerk  of  the  day  rules.    ^  There  is  no  allowance 

*  whatever.'    *■  Surgeon,  none:  sickness,  accompanied  writhpo- 

*  verty,  finds  here,'  says  Mr.  N.  *  neither  pity  nor  relief.*  The 
chaplain's  salary,  estimated  at  about  100/.  per  anNMni,  is  stated 
to  arise  ^  from  proceedings  in  suits  against  prisoners,  which  are 
'  taken  for,  and  paid  to  him,  by  the  several  judges'  clerks  at 
^  their  chambers  r  The  prison  is  adapted  to  accommodate  not 
more  than  220  :  the  prisoners  actually  within  the  walls,  are,  on 
an  average  often  years,  from  500  to  700.  *  They  are  gen**rallf 
'  chummed  together,  two,  and  soii:etimes  three,  upon  a  room. 

*  When  a  debtor  is  first  committed  to  this  prison,  he  is  entitled 
'  to  have  what  is  called  a  chumm;ige,  as  soon  as  he  has  paid 

*  htsfees.     This  chummage  is  a  ticket  given  him  by  the  derfc' 

*  of  the  papers,  to  go  into  such  a  room  ;  and  whether  it  be  to  ft 
'  whole  room,  the  half,  or  the  third  of  a  room,  must  entirely  de' 
'  pend  on  the  nimiber  of  prisoners  within  the  walls.     But  as  it  il 
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^IHore  convenient  for  persons,  when  they  first  come  to  tbia 
^yfiflon,  to  hire  a  bed  for  a  iireek  or  two,  there  are  always  great 
4KUDbers  of  distressed  persons  willing  to  hire  out  tbeir  beds,  on 
l|inn^  paid  two  or  three  shillings  per  night.  Others,  who  are 
Niistressed,  let  their  right  to  half  a  room  at  5«.  per  weeky 
Sppid  sleep  in  the  tap-room,  on  the  benches,  in  b&nimocks^  or  on 
ipifittresses.  The  clerk  of  the  papers  has  the  entire  manaer^* 
•Ifliint  and  disposition  of  the  rooms.  He  is  assisted  by  the 
ifUest  turnkey,  who  goes  round  every  Monday  morning,  and 
peceives  the  weekly  rent  of  one  shillin^.^ 
»^#  When  once  prisoners  are  admitted  on  the  poor-side,  tbef 
heoome  entitled  to  their  share  of  all  charities,  bequests,  gifts, 
ijklid  donations  :  a  list  of  tbem  ougbt  to  be  put  up  in  som^  coa* 
fpicuous  part  of  the  prison ;  but,  for  $ome  reasons,  it  is  pot 
'fpmplied  with.  Every  person,  as  /soon  as  he  is  admitted  on 
this  charity,  must  also  take  his  turn  to  hold  the  begging-box  at 
Ibe  door ;  which  prevents  many,  who  have  lived  in  respectable 
situations,  from  applying  for  relief  ip  thb  way.  Nay,  there 
Hre  instances  of  men  that  have  held  situations  in  the  army  and 
'Ulivy,  respectable  merchants  and  tradesmen,  who,  (sunk  in  mb- 
■fortune  and  abandoned  by  their  former  friends,)  rather  than 
'PH^bmit  to  this  degradation,  have  shut  themselves  up  for  months 
Uk  tbeir  rooms,  and  become  so  emaciated,  from  the  want  of 
prholesome  and  necessary  food,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  those 
disorders,  which  ended  in  their  death.* 

In  Ilchester  gaol,  Mr.  Nield  paid  the  fees  of  a  poor  debtor, 
iJkof e  plaintiff  had  forgiven  him  his  debt ;  but  there  was 
mother  demand,  o'i  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  by  the  under- 
iherifT  of  the  county  of  bomerset,  for  his  liberate^  before  the 
iscbarge  of  which  the  prisoner  could  not  be  set  at  liberty.* 

In  Hertford  gaol,  this  indefatigable  philanthropist  found,  at 
He  of  his  visits,  twelve  house-of  correction  prisoners,  four  rf 
rhom  were  sentenced  to  twelve  months*  imprisonment,  without 
iBy  employment  whatever,  although  they  much  wished  for  it ; 
Ad  bitterly,  says  Mr.  N.,  did  they  complain,  *  at  not  being  al- 
lowed more  than  one  hour  of  enlargement  out  of  the  twenly- 
four,  to  get  a  little  fresh  air ;    at  no  firing  being  supplied  to 
them  in  cold  weather ;    and  at  being  denied  the  indulgence  of 
either  soap  or  towels,  for  personal  or  prison  cleanliness.*    At  a 
4libsequent  visit,  four  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Nield  found  the  celb 
ess  offensive,  owing  to  the  prisoners  being  permitted  ^e  use  of 
i  qourt-yard,  which  indulgence,  he  was  in&med  by  tbe  keeper's 
ion,  was  in  consequence  of  his  remarks  at  former  visits. 

*  it  has  been  exceedingly  painful  for  me,*  pursues  the  benevo- 

ent    Vvriter,    *  to   observe,  though    Truth   and  the  Duty   of 

humanity,  call  me  to  it,  that  those  prisoners  committed  to  the 

Felons*  Gaol,  (and  some  of  them  even  for  comparatively  trivial 
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*  oflences,  and  before  a  trial)  are  here  immediately  put  in  irmB,* 
^  and  at  night  are  fastened  (two  together)  down  to  the  flooriag 
•"of  their  cells,  by  a  chain  passed  through  the  main  link  of  eid 
*;man'8  fetter,  and  padlocked  to  a  strong  iron  staple  in  ihe  floor; 

•*^and  with  this  adaitional  aggravation  of  their  daily  misery,  Ml 

*  left  to  pass  the  hours  destined  by  Nature  to  ease  and  rrfircafc* 
^  ment,  upon  loose  straw  only,  scattered  on  the  floor.  A  mm 
'^  may  thus  suff^er  six  months  imprisonment  under  the  bart 

*  suspicion  oja  crimen  from  which,  at  the  end  of  tbmt  iresrj 
/  term,  his  Country  may,  perhaps,  honoorably  acquit  him.  Unde^ 
^  circumstances  oi  this  kind   I  saw  four  prisoners  here  on  Uie 

*  20th  of  Sept.  1808.    The  seYcrities  which  may  benractisei 

*  under  imprisonment,  are  justly  reckoned  by  Jtid^  Blacksroni  , 
^  as  most  dangerous,  because  the  least  public,  and  flie  leasi 
'  striking  engine  of  arbitrary  Government,  for  it  is  tfiere  'that 
'  the  prisoner's  sufferings  wre  forgotten  or  imJbioicm.* 

In  Hereford  Gaol,  there  are,  in  one  of  the  courts,  down  devfli 
steps,  two  horrid  dungeons,  totally  dark,  which,  it  is  said,  ait 
now  never  used.  The  felons  have  three  close  offensive  sleeping 
rooms,  wliich  Mr.  Nield  found  scattered  over  with  loose  straw, 
dirty  and  worn  to  dust.  Here  is  likewise  one  room,  justly  de^  , 
nominated  The  Black'Holey  which,  if  not  impenetrably  dafk| 
has  no  light  or  ventilation,  save  what  is  faintly  admitted  through 
a  small  aperture  in  the  door.  '  It  is  supplied  with  a  barnuet 
'  bed-stead  and  loose  straw  ;  and  in  this  wretched  sink-hole  wii 
^  found  a  poor  deranged  man^  in  the  most  filthy  and  pitiable 

*  state  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.'  Mr.  Nield  was,  bow- 
ever,  subsequently  informed  that  this  wretched  gaol  was  under* 
going  great  alterations. 

Tlie  most  pitiable  objects  in  the  British  gaols,  are  in  general 
the  Debtors.  '  In  some  prisons  within  or  near  the  Metropolis 
'  as  well  as  in  others  far  remote,  the  Debtors  have  no  frread» 

*  although  it  is  granted  to  the  Highwayman,  the  Housebreaker, 

*  '  Nothing  (sa^s  Mr.  Buxton,)  can  be  more  capricious  than  tbe 
existing  practice  with  regard  to  irons. 

In  Chdmsfordy  and  in  Hervgaiej  all  for  felony  are  ironed. 

At  ^t^r^i  and  at  Norwich^  all  are  without  irons.* 

At  Abingdon,  the  untried  are  not  ironed. 

At  Derby,  none  but  the  untried  are  ironed. 

At  Cold-bath Jields,  none  but  the  untried,  and  those  sent  for  i^ 
eiuunination  are  ironed. 

At  Winchester,  all  before  trial  are  ironed ;  and  those  sentenced  It 
transportation  after  trial. 

At  Chester,  those  alone  of  bad  character  are  ironed  whether  tiied 
or  untried.' 


*  *  When  I  say  none  are  iroDed^  it  it  to  be  understood,  without  they  are  refractocfi 
or  attttmpt  to  escape.' 
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ra  the  Murderer ;  and  medical  assistance,  which  is  prorided 
r  the  latter,  is-  withheld  from  the  former  :  besides  which,  they 
fler  a  variety  of  obstructions  and  hardships,  to  impede  their 
^charge  from  custody^  even  after  the  Law  has  spent  its  force, 
r  pitying  creditors  have  forgiven  the  debts  which  had  detaijied 
i^m.' 

^ttt  human  suffering  is  a  finite  evil.  A  few  wretched  years 
^  at  length  termiuate  the  mercile3s  dominion  of  man  over 
6allow,  and  it*  no  day  of  jubilee  ever  dawns  on  thje  unhappy 
LSit  of  the  dungeon,  there  is  the  release  of  death.  That 
csb  gives  to  Evil  its  true  character  of  demon  power  and  gran* 
r^i  is  its  relation  to  the  moral  part  of  the  human  being :  it  i9 
^is  is  enslaved,  polluted,  and  debased,,  that  its  triumphs 
an  to  be  regarded  as  infinite.  Mr.  Howard  made  no  scruple 
GSrm,  and  Mr.  Buxton  has  done  well  to  record  the  sentence 
iis  title-page,  that  ^  if  it  were  the  aim  and  wish  of  magis« 
^tes  to  eflFect  the  destruction,  present  andfaiurey  of  younff 
^linquents,  they  could  not  desire  a  more  eflectual  method 
fan  to  confine  them  in  our  prisons.*  The  best  commen« 
,  on  this  affirmation,  is  supplied  by  the  following  affecting 
stuent. 

[  could,  if  delicacy  would  allow  it,  mention  the  name  of  a  pemm 
practised  in  tlie  law,  and  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
B  very  respectable  families.  He,  for  a  fraud,  was  committed  to 
kenvvell  prison,  and  sent  from  thence  to  Newgate,  in  a  co^ch, 
Icuffed  to  a  noted  housebreaker,  who  was  afterwards  cast  for 
li.  The  first  nigfit,  and  the  subsequent  fortnight,  he  slept  in  the 
&  bed  with  a  highwayman  on  one  side,  and  a  man  charged  with 
der  on  the  other.  During  that  period,  and  long  after,  spirits 
e  rreely  introduced.  At  first  he  abstained  from  them,  but  he 
I  found  that  either  he  must  adopt  the  manners  of  his  companions^ 
ills  life  would  be  in  danger.  'They  already  viewed  him  with 
e  suspicion,  (s  one  of  whom  they  knew  nothing.  He  was-  in 
sequence  put  out  of  the  protection  of  their  internal  law.  Their 
e  is  a  subject  of  some  curiosity.  When  ^xxj  prboner  commits  an 
ace  against  the  community,  or  against  an  maividual,  he  is  tried* 
ie  one^  generally  the  oldest  and  most  dextrous  thief,  is  appointed 
le ,  a  towel  tied  in  knots  is  hung  on  each  side  of  his  head,  in 
;ation  of  a  wig.  He  takes  his  seat,  if  he  can  find  one,  with  all 
(1  and  decorum  ;and  to  call  him  any  thing  but "  my  lord,"  is  a  high 
iemeanour  A  Jury  is  then  appointed,  and  regularly  itoom,  and 
culnrit  is  brought  up.  Unhappily  justice  is  not  administered  with 
e  tne  same  integrity  within  the  prison  as  without  it.  The  most 
ing  bribe  to  the  judge  will  secure  an  acquittal,  but  the  neglect  of 
formality  is  a  8ure  prelude  to  condemnation.  The  punishnienta 
various  ;  standing  in  the  pillory  is  the  heaviest  The  criminal's 
i  is  placed  between  the  legs  of  a  chair,  and  his  arms  stretched 
are  attached  to  it,  he  then  carries  about  this  machine;  but  any 
islunent,  however  heinous  the  oflRence^  might  be  commuted  into  a 
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floe,  to  be  spent  in  gin,  tbr  the  use  of  the  Judge  and  Jury> 
mode  of  trial  was  the  source  of  continual  pereecution  to  Mr. 
hardly  a  day  passed  without  an  accusation  acainEt  him  for 
•omething  which  ought  not  to  be  touched,  or  leaving  a  door  <  _ 
cougliing  maliciously,  to  the  disturbance  of  his  companions, 
evidence  was  always  clear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury ;  a 
Judge  was  incessant  io  his  efforts  to  reform  him,  by  inllictii 
cighest  punishmeuts.  In  short,  self-preservation  rendered 
Oessary  for  him  to  adopt  the  manners  of  his  associates ;  b^  iiu 
degrees  he  began  to  lose  his  repugnance  to  their  socie^i 
their  flash  terms,  and  sung  their  songs,  was  admitted  to  their 
and  acquired,  in  place  of  habits  of  perfect  sobriety,  &  Hi 
Spirits  ;  and  a  ta«te  so  strong  and  so  rooted,  that  even  now  be  . 
h  diflicult  to  resist  the  cravings  of  his  diseased  thirst  for  ttitnulanb. 

•  I  conceive  I  cannot  better  iliuslrate  the  situation  of  Mr.  _-i 

than  by  a  letter  I  received  from  his  nife.  Considerable  susplcioa 
must  attach  to  the  declaration  of  every  jierson,  however  reputaUe 
his  present  conduct  may  be,  who  has  been  himself  convicted  of  crime : 
I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  right  to  suppress  every  part  of  his  in- 
fbrmation  which  is  not  conflrmed  by  other  and  creditable  testimonf. 
.  The  artless  statement  of  his  wife,  who  has  throughout  conducted 
lierself  with  unimpeachable  propriety,  and  who  laboured  with  her 
own  hands  to  support  her  husband  when  in  couiinemeDt,  wiU  bmOy 
be  rejected. 

"  Sir, — 1  cannot  attempt  to  state  to  you  the  suftWings  I  lave  no- 
dergone,  froni  the  first  period  of  my  husband's  perseculioD,  to  iut 
finaT  release.     Passing  over  my  having  to  attend  him  tor  near 


month  at  the  ClerkenweJI  pri 
for  trial ;  where,  on  my  first  v 


,  previous  tohig  remavaf  to  Newgate 
it  to  him.  1  found  he  had  been  K 
removed,  handcufled  to  a  notorious  offender ;  now  become  an  inouK 
ih  the  same  ward  witli  several  others  of  the  most  dreadful 
whose  language  and  manners,  whose  female  associates  of  the  motl 
Abandoned  description,  and  the  scenes  conEec[iicnt  with  such  loit 
wretches,  prevented  me  from  going  inside  but  seldom,  anil  1  uNdU 
communicate  with  him  through  the  bars  from  the  passage  ;  butooiv 
agoing  one  mornia^,  I  found  he  was  ill,  and  unable  to  come  do*"^ 
Anxious  to  see  him,  I  went  to  the  ward,  and  there  he  lay,  palatf 
■death,  vsry  ill,  and  in  a  dreadful  dirty  state,  the  wretches  natiBf 
game  of  him,  and  enjoying  my  distress  ;  and  1  learned  be  had  been  ^ 
vith  the  others  the  whole  night.  Though  tliey  could  pot  tbrce 
gamble,  he  was  compelled  to  drink;  and  [  was  afterwards  ohligeidl«ill 
Dim  have  eight  shillings  to  pay  his  share,  otherwise  be  would  htn 
been  stripped  of  his  clothes.  I  was  the  more  shocked,  as 
'  Mr.  — — — •*  (irm  mind  and  sober  habits,  up  to  this 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  such  a  relaxation  and  of 
pies.  I  saw  his  health  declining  ;  I  saw  the  destructive  el 
nim  of  such  association  ;  I  found  he  was  compelled  to  do  m 
■  and  to  think  as  thc^  thought;  for  on  his  once  atteoiptinc 
Urate  with  them,  his  life  was  threatened,  and  be  was  lAwd 
Went  to  bed  to  go  to  sleep.  Having  this  relation  fre»  hua, 
ing  him  doily  geuing  worse ;  knowing  liis  fonner  strict  piii 
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dy  habits,  I  felt  every  thing  a  wlft  could  feel  for  a  virtuoui  nuoit 
an  affectionate  husband,  forced  into  auch  society ;  and  his  irr«* 
rable  ruin,  even  in  this  respect,  presented  itself  to  my  view.'' ' 
48—61. 

f  these  extracts  shall  have  the  eflkct  of  roasiog  the  attention 
our  readers  to  this  important  sobjeot,  they  will  answer  their 

Kse.  Let  them  remember  upon  whom  will  rest  the  guilt  of 
s  misery  and  oppression,  if  they  post  by  on  the  othm' 
r.  The  Leicishiture  who  are  alone  competent  to  carry  into 
St  any  radical  improvement,  wDl  yield  to  public  opinion  one- 
vocally  expressed,  and  to  that  alone.  The  subject  must  be 
Bd  upon  its  consideration.  Interests  and  prejudices  are  to 
armounted,  which  will  die  hard.  Much  may,  however,  ia 
nean  time,  be  effected  by  active  individuals  ii}  their  respective 
sties  and  districts,  to  enforce  the  existing  laws,  and  to  raiti- 
t  the  legalized  abuses.  The  Second  Part  of  Mr.  Buxton's 
k,  to  which  we  earnestly  recommend  the  attention  of  all  our 
crs,  will  inform  them  what  has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing; 
idividual  exertion,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  present  system. 
Newgate  itself,  which  contains  the  very  refuse  of  the  capital, 
result  of  only  a  year's  experiment,  as  conducted  by  the  Ladles* 
smittee,  has  been  such  as  to  astonish,  as  wdl  as  to  impart 
highest  satisfaction  to,  the  Grand  Juries  and  superintending 
istrates.  '  I  am  well  persuaded,'  says  Mr.  Buxton,  ^  that 
t  evil  exists  only  because  it  is  unknown ;  that  it  arises  not 
m  insensibility  on  the  part  of  the  nation^  but  from  ignorance.* 
i  apology  for  its  contmuance  must  be  esteemed  no  longer 
1.  The  feelings  of  parents,  the  interests  of  masters,  the  in* 
lation  of  the  patriot,  the  principles  of  the  Christian,  all  loudly 
id  its  continuance.  It  is  not  a  question  of  mere  humanity, 
o  whether  crime  shall  receive  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
«hment,  though  a  criminal  does  not  necessarily  forfeit  all  his 
ns  upon  society.  It  is  a  question,  in  many  cases,  of  absolute 
t,  whether  illegal  severities  shall  be  inflicted  on  the  uncon- 
mI  ;  whether  those  who  are  presumed  innocent,  shall  be  sen- 
ed  to  punishment  before  trial ;  whether  punishment  shall  be 
itonly  and  arbitrarily  increased,  beyond  the  award  of  the  law, 
irrespectively  of  the  aggravation  of  the  crime;  whether 
vation,  cold,  suffocation,  and  disease,  *  corruption  of  morab 
d  contamination  of  mind,'  shall  be  esteemed  lawful  punish*- 
its  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate,  or  of  the  gaoler ; 
iihet  the  rights  of  society  sbaD  be  violated  by  sending  forth 
discharged  criminal  in  every  respect  necessarily  a  worse  man 
onsequence  of  the  application  of  the  remedy  for  crime;  whe- 
',  as  in  the  case  of  debtors,  a  class  of  men  weighed  down  it 
'  be  by  unavoidable  misfortune,  shall  be  subjectra  to  the  most 
idful  injustice^  and  debarred  the  mercy  extended  to  the  most 
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depraTed  offender;  whether,  in  fine,  the  moral  and  religiOotfii*! 
lereflts  of  the  imprisoned  debtor  or  criminal,  shall  be  totally  abair 
doned,  bis  reformation  altogether  precluded,  and  the  laws  (k- 
signed  for  the  protection  of  society,  converted  into  a  system  4 
Uiod  vengeance,  and  a  means  of  spreading  moral  contagion,  h 
whatever  form  we  put  it,  the  question  as  to  the  continued  exl«i(r 
ence  of  the  present  system,  must  strike  at  once  con\iction  upoi 
4he  conscience,  as  admitting  but  of  one  reply.  It  is  cruel,  it  it 
unjust,  it  is  impolitic,  it  is  pernicious.  Let  this  be  said  and  felt 
by  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  details  of 
Mr.  Nield's  volume, « and  the  painful  recitals  furnished  by  Mr- 
Buxton,  may  be  consigned  to  history,  together  with  the  tortuia 
of  the  press- yard,  and  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade. 

Mr.  Buxton  does  not  require  our  feeble  thanks  for  the  ser* 
▼ice  he  has  rendered  to  society.  Exertions  like  his  are  attended 
by  '  an  over-payment*  of  present  satisfaction. 

Art.  IV,  1,  History  of  a  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  apart  ofFroMif 
Svntzerlandj  Germany,  and  Holland:  with  letters  deacriptive of  | 
Sail  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  the  Glaciers  of  Chamouni 
12mo  pp.  183.  Price  5s.  London,  1817. 

%  A  Walk  through  Stmizerland,  in  September  1816.  ISmo.  pp.  %Alk 
Price  88. 1818. 

jTIONSIDERING  the  prodigious  number  of  ladies  and  gen- 
^^  tlemen  who  have  visited  the  continent  in  search  of  novelty 
and  the  picturesque,  and  considering,  moreover,  the  extreme 
facility  with  which  **  journals/'  "  letters,'*  and  "  tours,"  aia 
fabricated,  as  well  as  the  very  natural  desire  which  travellei^ 
in  general  feel,  to  shew  the  world  how  much  they  have  seen, 
and  how  well  they  can  describe  the  various  wonders  which  they 
bave  encountered,  we  think  that  we  have,  on  the  whole,  es- 
caped tolerably  well.  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  heavy  sale 
of  some  of  these  laudable  essays,  has  made  a  salutary  impres- 
sion, and  that  a  wholesome  dread  of  periodical  criticism,  has 
contributed  to  abate  (he  excessive  eagerness  of  the  appetite  for 
fame.  We  shall  proceed  briefly  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
two  trim  pocket  volumes  before  us. 

The  first  is  a  rather  sjpirited  sketch,  and  contains  some  pas- 
sages of  tolerably  good  description,  mingled  with  a  few  attempts 
at  subliipity,  not  quite  so  successful.  To  us,  howcTer,  the  va-; 
lue  of  the  book  is  considerably  lessened  by  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  dramatis  persona  are  fictitious,  and  that  the  little  ad* 
dentures  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  life  and  interest  to 
ttie  narration,  are  mere  inventions  of  the  Author.  We  may  bo 
mistaken  in  this,  and  we  can  scarcely  tell  how  the  notion  found 
its  way  into  our  minds,  but  we  certainly  began  Tery  early  Uk 
^aspect,  and  our  mis^vin{^  were  turned  mto  something  lik* 
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jjoty^  by  an  aivkward  attempt  towards  the  close  to  introdueey 

gti  without  naming  hira.  Lord  Byron  as  a  companion  in  an 

It  days  sail  round  .the  lake  of  Geneva;  and  by  the  insertion, 

the  end  of  the  Yolame,  of  a  poem  which  has  very  much 'the 

vof  being  intended  to  pass  for  his  Lordship's  composition.' 

narrative  professes  to  be  written  by  a  lady  who,  in  com- 

r  with   her  husband   and  sifter,  travelled,  partly  on  foot* 

igh  France  to  Switzerland,  and  down  the  Rhine  to  Hol« 

id.     At  the  very  outset,  a  storm  awakens  the  sympathy  of  the 

irier,  and  the  attention  is  continually  kept  alive  by  a  number. 

^If  convenient  little  episodes  and  accidents  which  might  bav0; 

ftapi^ened,  and  we  certainly  cannot  affirm  that  they  did  not,  though 

Ibe  toiUe  enMemble  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  the  notorious  pro* 

Aiotion  of  *^  Lieut.  Col.  Pinkney,  of  the  New  York  Rangers.'^ 

u  our  suspicions  are  well  founded,  this  mixture  of  fiction  is  the 

sore  to  be  regretted,  because  perfectly  unnecessary,  since  the 

JMimey  appears  to  have  been  really  made,   or  at  least  dex- 

Inoaly  made  up  from  authentic  materials. 

'  The  road  to  Paris  is  as  well  known  to  English  readers,  a« 

that  to  Dover,  and  the  Writer  judiciously  passes  over  it  with- 

Mt  description.     From  the  capital,  the  party  determined  '  to 

*  walk  through  France,*  accompanied  by  an  ass,   who  was  con« 

demned  to  <;arry  not  only  the  portmanteau,  but  tlie  females  al- 

tflrnately  ;  this  beast,  however,  proved  unequal  to  his  task,  and 

ms  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  mule.     Soon  afterwards,  the 

kusband  sprained  his  ancle,  and  this  event  reminds  us  of  the  ce* 

Id^ted  sprain  which  prevented  Brydonefrom  ascending  Mount 

Stna,  and  which  he  describes  with  much  more  pathos  than  truth, 

iince  it  is,  we  believe,  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  so  far  from 

twisting  his  tendons  in  this  journey,  he  never  even  made  the 

attempt  of  which  he  relates   the  failure.     In  one  part  of  the 

foute,  our  travellers   were  much  annoyed   by  a  circumstance 

which  has,  we  imagine,  procured  for  that  part  of  France  through 

which  they  were  journeying)  the  odious  epithet  of  lou^  Cham* 

*  Nothing  coidd  be  more  barren  and  wretched  than  the  trac^ 
through  which  we  now  passed ;  the  ground  was  chalky  and  uncovered 
even  by  grass,  and  where  there  had  been  any  attempts  made  towards 
cultivation,  the  straggling  ears  of  corn  discovered  more  plainly  the 
barren  nature  of  the  soil.  Thousands  of  insects,  which  were  of  the 
Hme  white  colour  as  the  road,  infested  our  path.' 

At  Troyes  they  engaged  a  votfurter,  who  is  said  to  hare 
been  civil  and  attentive,  while  he  remained  in  the  level  country, 
but  to  have  been  ^  scared  out  of  his  senses,*  by  the  sight  of 
mountain  roads  ;  to  have  teazed  them  in  various  modes  of  an* 
loyance,  and  finally  to  have  deserted  them.  In  Switzerland 
;|^eir  situation   was,  in  all  respects,  changed  for  the  better  2, 
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the  people  were  clean  aad  courteous,  and  the  sceBpry  WM' 
»ine.' 
'  Two  leagues  from  Neufchatel  we  saw  the   Alps:    range 
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ana  far  behind  all,  towering  above  ever}!  feature  of  the  scenA 
snowy  Alps.  They  were  an  hundred  miles  distant,  but  reafl 
high  in  the  heavens,  that  they  look  like  those  accomultited  cloi 
dazzling  white  that  arrange  themselvM  on  the  horizon  during  nu 
Their  immensity  Staggers  the  imagination,  and  so  far  surpaif 
conception,  that  it  requires  an  effort  of  the  understanding  to  ba 
that  they  indeed  form  a  pan  of  the  earth." 

Unluckily,  the  party  was  stopped  at  Lucerne  by  the  MarH 
diniimittDH  of  their  funds,  and  it  was  detenuined  ts  r 
forthwilli,  rollowin>r  the  course  of  the  Rhin«',  nnd  availiii|;l 
selves,  as  Far  as  possible,  uf  ihv  cliedp  and  pleafl&nt  fadVkl 
conveyance  otTered  by  the  passaare-boals  wliieh  float  dot* 
ripid  current.  The  husband  begins  this  tour  by  kKKxA 
man  down,  nho  takes  it  very  quietly,  and  mallpfs  _ 
uSual.  lu  A  sul>iti.-i|nent  pas^  wk  find  a  very  luolishttl 
ie  humorous  at  the  expense  of  the  boatman's  bad  Ft«Ddh. 
will  venture  to  aflirm  (hat  no  human  bdng,  exc^  the  hi 
,  ever  mude  use  of  such  a  (.'ollocation  of  French  WoMb  Bfl  tM 
into  the  mouth  of  the  helmsman  :  seulemeHt  mxj  h«  tbtf 
tionary  rendering  of  '  only,'  but  it  would,  moat  certAiRtyt 
ver  have  be«n  usetl  as  its  equivalent  in  the  phrase  qirated 
may  have  been  &  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  WrttM', 
Mrs.  R&dctiSe  had  travelled  on  and  aluns;  the  Rhine  beforffj 

.  lot'  we  refllly  believe  that  if  her  joorney,  and  the  wondfrfbl 
of  Sir  John  Corr,  had  never  appeared,  the  very  lIltlB 
here  related  of  that  uuble  and  picturesque  river,  muBt  ba' 
either  left  unsaid,  xti  obtained  from  less  ubvious  sources, 
three  months'  residence  at  Geneva,  are  despatctied  in  a 
itiited  S])Rce,  and  we  shall  only  trespass  ou  it  for  the  fUI< 
piece  of  characteristic  description. 

*  The  next  morning  we  proceeded,  still  ascending  amoi 
ravines  and  valhes  of  the  raonntain.  The  scenery  perpetually 
Aiore  wonderful  and  sublime :  pine  forests  of  impenetruMc  ^ii 
and  untrodden,  nay,^nacceBtiible  expanse,  spread  on  every  ride 
times  the  dark  woods  descending,  follow  the  route  into  the 
the  distorted  trees  Birot;gKng  with  knotted  roots  between  the 
barren  clefts;  sometimes  the  road  winds  high 
frost,  and  then  the  forests  become  scattered,  and  the  branche* 

'  trees  are  loaded  with  snow,  and  half  of  the  enormous  pi 
buried  in  the  wavy  drifts.     Tht  npiing,  as  the  inhuOitunts 
us,  was  unusually  late,  and  indei.'d  tne  cold  w; 
sscended  the  mountains,  the  sanic  clouds  which  rained  ou  us 
vallies,  poured  forth  large  flakes  of  ano\t    thick  and  fa^ 
{fccasioDoIly  shone  through  these  shoircrs,  and  iUumiasted  tlie 
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It  ravines  of  the  mountains^  whose  gigantic  pines  were  some 
with  snow,  some  wreathed  round  by  the  lines  of  scattered  and 
sring  vapour ;  others  darting  their  dark  spires  into  the  sunny  sky, 
itly  clear  and  azure** 

The  Yoyage  on  the  lake  is  not  vrithout  interest ;  the  attempt 
direct  the  attention  to  the  distinguished  individual  -befort 
itioned  is  contained  in  such  expressions  as  the  following: 
They  reminded  my  companion  of  Greece  ;  it  was  five  yeara, 
said,  since  he  had  slept  in  such  beds/ — ^  so  soon  as  tbtt 
lie  heard  my  eempanion's  rank  and  name,  he  apologised/ 
My  companion,  an  excellent  swimmer/  in  which  art  Lord 
>n  has  himself  recorded  his  skill.  We  shall  afford  space 
4bf  mnother  piece  of  description,  good  in  itself,  and  relating  to 
•  Tery  singular  scene. 

"  *  Neat  MaglanSy  within  a  league  of  each  other,  we^  saw  two  water* 
^lUs.  They  were  no  more  than  mountain  rivulets,  but  the  height 
Aim  which  they  fell,  at  least  of  tvoelve  hundred  feet,  made  them 
>aMme  a  character  inconsistent  with  the  smallness  of  their  stream. 
The  first  fell  from  the  overhanging  brow  of  a  black  precipice,  on  an 
ifeormous  rock,  precisely  resembling  some  colossal  Egyptian  statue 
tf  a  female  deity.     It  struck  the  head  of  the  visionary  image,  and 

EiceAiUy  dividing  there,  fell  from  it  in  folds  of  foam  more  like  to 
ud  than  water,  imitating  a  veil  of  the  most  exquisite  woof.  It  thea 
inuted*  concealing  the  lower  part  of  the  statue,  and  hiding  itself  in 
a  winding  of  its  channel,  burst  into  a  deeper  fall,  and  crossed  ^ux 
foute  in  its  path  towards  the  Arve.' 

.  We  feel  strongly  tempted  to  extract  a  notable  piece  of  ridi- 
culous extravagance  in  p.  162,  but  we  have  only  room  to  ikh 
tice  ^  the  poem*  entitled  ^  Mont  Blanc,*  written  by  the  an* 
thor  of  the  two  letters  from  Chamoani  and  Vevai.  We  ara^ 
as  usual,  informed  that  it  was  the  offspring  of  *  deep  and  pow« 
f  erful  feelings,'  that  it  is  an  '  undisciplilned  overflowing  of  the 
^  soul,'  and  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  ^  mntameable  wildness  and 
^  inaccessible  solemnity.'  How  well  it  accomplishes  this  pndse- 
worthy  purpose,  our  readers  will  judge  from  the  opening  liM0t 
lit  least  if  they  can  understand  them. 

^  The  everlasting  universe  of  things 
Flows  through  the  mind,  and  rolls  its  rapid  waves^ 
Now  dark— now  glistering — now  reflecting  gloom— • 
Now  lending  splendor,  where  from  secret  springs 
The  source  of  human  thought  its  tribute  wrings 
Of  waters— with  a  sound  but  half  its  own." 

The  <^  Walk"  is  the  production  of  some  genileman  exceeds 
ingly  addicted  to  fine  writing,  and  is  the  flimsiest  and  Bao0t 
improfitable  reading  imaginable.  His  vocabulary  has  been  rah- 
Micked  for  superlatives,  and  be  betrays  the  most  uneoiUTOcal 
figQ  of  a  cold  imagination  in  his  etonMd  extravagance  of  admip 
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ratinn  nnit  rapfure.  Ad  adequale  notion  of  hts  norality 
be  t'ormed  from  his  boiiiidleHH  idolatry  of  tlie  tfastienf*  oft 
tiU — Rousseau,  and  of  bis  relic^ious  creed,  from  bis  selectioi 
of  the  epi[hi't  "  euligbtened,"  as  aj)|)Iicalile  to  Micbtwl  Served 
tus.  In  page  Ti,  be  a{ip<!ars  to  confound  Tkumaa  Buruetwith 
(JiWpTt  Burnet.  We  are  jire*ented  frm  nmking  niiy  eitraol 
from  this  |iublication,  by  a  suspicion,  wbich  we  have  not  al 
prescni  ibe  means  ol  verifying,  tbat  its  substauce,  at  teaf^l,  his 
i|ijieared   before,  untlcr  a  diilerent  form. 

ArLV.  Jtome,    Nnples,  an-l  Florence,  in    1817.      By  the  Count  dt 

Siendbal.  8vo.  pp.  3H9.  London,  18IH. 
'T'HIS  13  anoiber  of  the  same  class  of  ligbt  and  sup«r6ci>l 
'  [iruductions,  but  of  very  superior  merit  to  the  two  pre* 
ceding,  and  it  furnishes  a  picture  of  tbe  people  and  luaunefl 
wbich  it  professes  lo  represent,  more  vivid,  and  with  jnore  d 
reiilily  of  tmtb  and  nature,  than  is  genemlly  accomplished  b; 
IiU>uured  description,  aud  niet;iphysicnl  inveatigulion.  Tb 
Count  de  Stendhal  left  Berlin  ia  Oi;Iuber  1816,  for  enchftntinp 
Italy,  and  acts  off  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  which,  like  nios 
other  ecntacies,  founded  un  unreasonable  expeclalions  of  enjoy- 
mnil,  (juii'lily  begiua  to  evaporate,  aud  leaves  him,  before  ball 
bis  vohime  is  gone  tbrougli,  as  sober-minded  and  rational  a  coni' 
jMnion  B»  can  be  expected  from  one  wbo  appears  to  be  comr 
pounded  nf  German  enthusiasm  and  Frencb  vivacity.  Ife  be' 
gins  bis  tour  in  tbe  ohar>u:ter  of  il  Freiietivo  per  la  Alutica 
examines  the  state  of  tbe  tbeatres  in  tbe  places  be  visits,  wilb  a<i 
raucb  anxiety  as  a  general  calculates  the  strength  ol  bis  armies  i 
places  bis  favourite  science  of  music  above  all  other  human  at- 
tainmcDls,  aud  ranks  Mozart  above  Guido,  and  Rossini  abovs' 
Sbaksjteiirc.  Musicians  have  at  least  one  advantage,  thelf 
beauties  can  not  be  injured  cither  by  time,  or  by  bad  translators  j 
their  lauguage  addresses  itself  alike  tu  all  nalions,  and  is  secure  ' 
irom  change  or  misconstruction,  except  what  the  temporary  ca- 
prices of  fashion,  or  tbe  blunders  of  ignorance,  may  momentarily 
throw  over  it.  Our  readers  will  smile  at  tbe  transpurts  into 
which  our  Author  is  tbrowu  by  tbe  Opera  of  tba  "  Braaeo 
"  Head"  at  Milan,  and  tbe  additional  delight  he  seems  to  receive 
from  the  information,  that  at  tbe  theatre  of  La  IScuta,  where  it 
was  performed,  and  wbicb  be  styles  '  tbe  first  theatre  in  (he 
*  world,'  a  thousand  and  twenty  fine  dresses  of  velvet  and  satin 
iiod  been  made  up  a  short  time  before,  fur  one  new  ballet.  We 
iDust  do  our  lively  traveller  the  justice  to  say,  that  his  admt- 

*  For  an  illustration  of  tbe  peculiar  aptness  of  tlijs  phrase,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  Grimm,  in  the  original:  tht^ 
tnnsktion  has,  very  properly,  been  softened. 
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mioii  of  particular  composers,  howoTer  extraTagantly  it  may  be 
tiqpressea,  is  generally  well  founded.     Unblemished  by  affecta* 
flKi,  answaye4  by  tbe  authority  of  names,  his  taste  is  regulated 
If  the  purest  principles  of  harmony  and  feeling,  nor  does  he 
fvier  wish  to  have  the  intricacies  of  the  science  supersede  tbe 
Ikpression  which  must  always  be  its  principal  charm.     Such 
iBoderation  in  a  professed  amateur  is  rare  :  were  he  a  performer 
Abo,  it  would  be  perhaps  without  parallel.      The  mechanical 
bbour  indispensably  necessary  to  that  practice  which  maketb 
perfect,  is  decidedly  at  war  with  that  enthusiasm  of  enjoyment. 
Much  belongs  only  to  a  mind  at  ease.     The  performer  is  habitu- 
Ited  to  pass  over  the  most  affecting  passages,  with  the  least 
•tody.     Those  which  cost  him  must  labour,  are,  of  course,  im- 
M^essed  the  most  forcibly  upon  his  memory,  and  are  valued  by 
Uffi  in  proportion  to  the  effort  it  has  cost  him  to  attain  them  ; 
b«t  by  others  in  general  are  looked  upon  only  as  necessary  evils. 
M^itb  this  determination  to  judge  for  himself,  the   Count  de 
Stoodhal  does  not  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  Catalani  mania, 
irtiidi  raged  with  unabated  fury  in  this  kingdom,  during  the 
Whoie  of  that  celebrated  singer^s  residence  among  us.      He  ac« 
maes  her  of  travelling  over  Europe  with  about  a  dozen  airs,  and 
iiDpog  them  all  in  the  same  manner ;    bestowing  upon  the  af- 
fecting air  Frenar  vorrei  le  lacrimej  the  same  luxuriance  of 
Utile  rapid  ornaments,  as  upon  iVe2  cor  piii  non  mi  $ento.  Still, 
lie  does  full  justice  to  the  wonderful  powers  of  her  voice,  though 
it  only  adds  to  his  regret  that  *  nature  has  not  joined  some  por<» 
^  tion  of  soul  to  so  astonishing  an  instrument.'     The  Italians 
seem  to  think  still  less  favourably  of  her,  and  say  that  she  sings 
no  better  than  she  did  at  Milan,  eighteen  years  ago. 

It  will  appear  to  the  majority  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  that  our 
Author's  notices  respecting  music,  far  exceed  in  minuteness  and 
gravity  the  real  importance  of  their  mibject.  In  Italy,  however, 
above  all  countries^  music  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  stand,  for 
it  is  the  only  possession  left  to  her  which  she  can  call  her  own, 
and  indulge  in  without  fear  of  evil  resulting  from  her  gratifica* 
tion  in  it :  jealousies,  distrusts,  arbitrary  governments,  and  con* 
tinual  changes  of  persons  in  power,  repress  all  freedom  of  in« 
quiry  or  discussion  ;  the  arts  languish  for  want  of  useful  objects, 
to  which  they  may  be  applied;  the  sciences  and  philosophy 
mckan  under  the  influence  of  manners  which  are  directly  opposed 
to  every  abstract  pursuit,  or  lofty  precept ;  nothing  flourishes  in 
tlus  fine  country  but  music.  ^  It  is  the  only  art  which  survives^ 
*  in  Italy,'  says  our  Author,  after  some  melancholy  reflections  on 
the  state  of  literature  in  that  country. 

<  There  are  two  routes  which  lead  to  communicating  pleasure,  tbe 
itjle  of  Haydn,  and  the  style  of  Cimarosa :  the  latter  can  never  be 
imitated  by  foolir     Music  was  at  iu  highest  point  of  glory  in  1740; 
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since  that  its  nature  lias  (.hnDucd,  the  Bymphoniee  sre  not  M 
aod  the  songs  are  worse :  painting  is  now  dead  and  buried  :  I 
has  burst  out  bj  chance,  by  the  power  of  vegetation,  wbich  tl 
climate  bestows  on  the  soul  of  muo ;  but,  like  AlBeri,  he  is  a  mi 
oothiag  resembles  him ;  nothing  approaches  him.  '  tJculpturCf  ^ 
ing  generally,  is  no  less  dead  in  Italy,  than  the  art  uf  Correg^o ;  fl 
graving  is  tolerably  well  supported,  but  mertily  as  a  trade.*  p>  II. 

Our  Author  tears  bitusell'  from  Milan  witb  reluctauce. 
spUudkl  tbeatre,  where  there  are  two  hundred  boxes,  each  t 
pable  of  containing  a  party  of  frieods,  its  '  divine  sherbet^,'  the  1 
gelatti,  the  crepS,  the  pessi-duri,  all  so  excellent,  that  iu  gpil« 
of  making:  ^c  experiment  every  night,  he  never  could  deternuw 
which  sort  was  the  best ;    the  congenial  enthusiasui  of  his  usvf 
elates,  some  of  whom  would  come  fifty  miles  to  enjoy 'a  deli 
'  cious  interval'  of  six  minutes,  which  solitary  pusbage  wu 
only  one  of  delimit  that  occurred   in  a  representation  of 
hours  long,  all  seem  to  have  endeared  ibis  city  to  bim,  awl  I 
leaves  it  with  the  high  compliment  of  saying,  that  in  iLs  iul 
bitants  he  witnessed  the  rare  combination,  in  an  equal  degree, 
goodness  and  wisdom.      He  proceeds  on  his  way  to  Rome  u 
very  bad  humour,  insomuch  that  he  thinl^s  it  necessary  to  awi 
the  reader  that  no  part  of  it  is  owing  to  any  physical  cat 
fearing  to  be  suspecled  of  labouring  under  some  disease  of 
same  nature  with  that  which  has  been  supposed  to  liave  rem' 
SmoUet  and  Sharp  so  caustic  in  their  remarks.      At  Bologi 
where  he  staid  only  titirty-six  hours,  he  saw  ten   superb  gt 
leries,  hpard  two  concerts,  and  was  introduced  to  some  aavai 
whom  he  finds  out  to  be  egregious  fooh. 

Immediately  on  arriving  at  I'^lorcoce,  be  flies  to  the  theat 
where  his  ears  are  first  shocked  by  the  pronuuciaiioo  of  I 
&med  language,  and  then  soothed  by  the  notes  of  his  liivoui 
£o««wik  Still,  be  is  diagusterl  with  Floreice,  GiMliag  nothi 
in  it  but  long  phrases  and  fiue  liveries.  He  conti*M«a  bii 
crying,  '  It  is  all  barren.'  '  If  there  is  a.  road  iii  Uie  world 
'  ^wminable  than  any  other,  it  is  that  from  Fluruooe  to  " 
*,by  SiNina.  Traveliers  humbug  exceedingly,  wlien  thtty  U 
*  so  much  of  loeely  Italg.  Tkc  road  froiu  Florence  to  Boi 
,*  icfMsdied  me  strMg^y  of  the  province  of  ChAuipaguc,  OMly  d 
f  4be  arid  plaki  is  exchaBged  for  naked  hUls.'  p.  20. 
'  Hb  enters  Rohm  by  the  famous  Porto  ilel  P^pvia,  utd  ^ 
atwn,"  Ah,  what  dupes  are-wcl"  He  ts  dMa)>tiMDled  in  evu 
tkng  be  sees.  The  theatres  are  infertM-  to  the  bariM  of  Paij 
•■d  to  make  it  wen-He,  he  finds  biniseU'  surriMMiWd  by  &«f  Iii 
mho,  when  be  talks  to  them  of  music,  and  addi-eanes  bimeoK. 
4heir  teelia^  answer  him  by  quetatioos  from  Dr.  Buraey.  *  < 
'  the  finglteh,'  Mys  he, '  music  is  a  mejne  dead  hitter.'  At  la 
Jw  finds  MMBg  Ibwe  «ihB  heloBg  iD  4Ji£  «MtoaMkia^  »  ^ir 
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bf  j|ood  8eii8e»  who  think  exactly  like  himself :  indubitable  proof 
W&e  correctness  of  their  notions  !  He  is  interested  also  in  the 
iotlacies  into  which  the  English  ladies  are  thrown  by  the  mag* 
jiflcent  ceremonies  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  Christmas-day ; 
btt  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of  all  is,  that  he  sees  two  or 
hree  Englishmen  who  actually  seem  to  feel  the  music.  He  i$ 
aot  himself  much  impressed  with  Yeneration  for  the  Catholic 
brais  of  worship,  nor  indeed,  as  it'should  seem,  for  any  other  that 
WB  have  been  able  to  discover,  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
wtk: 


^  RoMK,  January  ^th.  I  have  passed  five  and  twenty  days  between 
rimhing  and  feeling  indignant  \Vhat  an  abode  would  ancient  Rome 
mve  been,  if  her  evil  star,  as  the  consummation  of  her  calamities,  had 
Wt  erected  on  her  ruins  the  Rome  of  priestcraft ! — What  would  be 
9S31  the  Colosseo,  the  Pantheon,  the  Basilica  Antoninus,  and  so  many 
Nher  monuments,  demolished  in  being  converted  into  churches,  had 
hef  been  suiiered  to  remain  proudly  standmg  on  their  deserted  hilU^ 
MiMnt  Aventine,  the  Quirinal,  the  Palatine  JUlls ! — Happy  Palmyra  T 

Our  Author  cannot,  indeed,  refrain  from  hasarding  a  eon- 
•etare,  greatly  in  the  shape  of  a  hope,  that  the  Pantheon  will, 
iMner  or  later,  ^  lose  the  name  of  chnrcbf  by  whidi  it  has  been 
protected  hitherto  against  the  genius  of  ChristumityJ^  And 
iiliy?  because  truly  it  would  make  a  MftUime  museum/  Part- 
ialis «o  Frenchman  ever  yet  comprebended  the  fiiU  meaning  of 
he  word  sublime,  though  no  people  have  it  oftener  in  their 
noath. 

The  Comit  de  Stendhal  represents  the  French  as  a<lored  froiti 
)ne  end  of  Italy  to  the  other,  and  speaks  of  Use  civiKzaium 
that  might  have  accrued  to  it  from  being  governed  by  theni. 
rhe  first  steps  towards  this  advantage  were  very  diflferent  from 
irlMLt  most  countries  taike  with  those  whom  they  wish  to  veinre 
ind  cnltiTate ;  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  under  all  her 
legradations,  Italy  retains  a  degree  of  mental  reAnement  beyond 
my  thing  that  France  has  hitherto  reached.  There  are  trea- 
nires  of  learning  in  Italian  literatnre,  which  lie  still  unguessed* 
It  by  translators  and  book- worms  who  have  ransacked  France 
Hid  Gtermany  for  Iheir  very  dross,  though  our  Avthor  was 
mazed  to  find  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  aaMmg  the 
fUerati  at  Rome,  did  not  know  that  Alfieri  has  written  his  own 
Sib ;  and  though  we  participate^  in  «ome  measure  in  his  sur- 
prriae,  yet  we  must  still  thmk  there  are  names,  even  among 
the  modem  writers  of  Italy,  of  whidi  it  would  have  been 
^et  more  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant.  As  to  Alfieri's  life  being 
the  only  performance  of  any  recent  date  which  our  Author  has 
Ken  translated  in  the  ^ops  of  London  and  Paris,  that  is  a  eir- 
somstance  vrhtch  might  throw  at  least  as  much  disgrace  upon 
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Ent^land  and  France  as  upon  ttuly.     He  proves,  however, 
the  masA  uf  tire  people  in  Itotse  are  idlp,  discontented,  and 
ioformed,  and  that  society  ia  at  a  very  low  ebb  there  ;  iRsoimiii 
that  he  wU  actually  reduced,  oneereaing,  <  to  play  atrnhuf  mik 
'  three  Englishmen.'     As  a  sel-ofl'a^.iiiist  thU  trial  of  palienc^^ 
he  meets  with  Mr.  Braugliam,  of  whom  hemakett  the  tullowir^ 
faouourable  mention  : 

'  March  26f/i.  I  would  go  fifty  leagues  with  pleasure  (o  see  a  m 
who  could  argue  so  powerfully  in  the  cause  of  Jtodalitjf,  as  Bl 
Brougham  in  favour  of  liberal  sentiments.  The  convenaiioo  of  d 
great  statesman  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  ever  eu 
rieuced,  hut  it  is  not  oAen  that  he  will  talk.  The  men  of  supea 
talent  in  England  have  a  simplicity  in  their  manners,  aiid  a  tone 
nature  which  is  truly  admirubte.  Among  us,  a  man  has  no  nkhm 
gained  a  battle,  xhaa  he  thinks  himself  obliged  to  act  a  part.'    p.  ItQ^ 

Many  coniplimentH  are  paid  to  the  English  natioD  iu  tbl 
course  of  the  work,  and  they  are  evidently  wrurip  out  by  en* 
viction  ;  for  the  Author  professes  to  dislike  us  all,  anatakl^ 
upon  himself  to  assert,  that  we  are  '  abhorred  every  where,  pil4L 

*  ttcularly  by  the  lower  classes  of  society.' 

*  Men  who  are  instructed,'  he  goes  on  to  remark, '  distinguish  li 
Grosvenor,  lord  Holland,  and  llie  mass  of  the  nation,  from  I 
ministry.  But  were  this  hatred  of  Europe  (England)  twenty  tin 
more  ardent,  every  nation  must  have  the  cholic  for  a  hundred  ye. 
before  they  can  obtain  such  a  constitution,  and  no  one  will  bave 
navy  before  the  twentieth  centuir.  If  they  escape  the  revolutK 
which  the  wounded  vanity  of  lordC  and  Mr.  C— 

prepares  for  them,  tjiey  are  detested  by  the  Americans,  who  in  two 
years  will  be  ready  to  fall  upon  them  with  five  hundred  privcteei 
p.  99. 

To  these  remarks  he  represents  '  lord  P ,  one  of  t 

*  most  enlightened  men  in  England,'  as  assenting  '  with  a  si^ 
and  concludes  them  by  assuring  1  he  English  that  the  Frew 
arc  not  their  natural  enemies,  and  advising  them  to  be  open,  ai 
candid,  and  reconciled  to  each  other. 

At  Naples  our  Author  is  five  hours  running  from  iun  to  in 
before  he  can  get  accommodations,  on  account  of  the  crowds 
English  in  tliat  city,  amounting,  he  tliinks,  to  seven  or  eitf 
hundred.  At  last  he  gets  apartments  on  a  seventh  floor,  E 
consoles  himself  with  being  opposite  to  the  theatre  ot  iSan  Carl 
and  having  a  view  of  Vesuvius  and  the  sea.  And  how  do  « 
countrymen  pass  their  time  in  this  spot  rendered  interesting  1 
every  charm  of  nature,  and  so  many  of  her  most  wonderful  p 
culiaritiea?  In  doing  precisely  whiit  the  mnjor  part  of  tbt 
would  probably  do  were  they  at  home.  One  specimen  of  tbt 
amusements,  and  of  the  benefits  which  thev  derive  from  (1 
study  ol  the  fine  arts,  may  sufHce  for  the  inlui  mation  of  those 
Wltreaders, -^S^  are  compelled  to  stay  quietly  by  their  own  fir 
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and  may  be  incliDed  to  envy  those  wbo  can  listen  to  tbe 
stions  of  tbe  demon  reiftlessneMi. 

18  Aristides/  says  our  Author,  speaking  of  one  of  the  finest 
at  the  Studif  *  is  truly  admirable  ;  it  is  in  the  style  nonitUal^ 
e  bust  of  Vitellius,  at  Genoa.  It  has  a  drapery  over  it^  and  is 
plinth,  but  it  has  been  so  much  calcined  by  the  lava  of  Hercu? 
ly  that  ic  is  become  almost  lime.  The  English,  going  there 
inner,  had  taken  to  amusing  themselves  with  giving  a  spring, 
iping  upon  the  plinth  ;  the  least  false  motion  they  must  come 
be  statue,  and  it  is  then  reduced  to  powder.  This  little  cir- 
nee  occasioned  much  embarrassauent  to  Me^ieurs  the  exhi« 
>f  the  Museum,  but  how  provide  by  any  regulations  against 
subject  of  disquietude  ^  At  length  they  hit  upon  an  expedient; 
und  that  these  gentlemen  did  not  begin  their  pot-itions  before 
dock,  so  they  determined  that,  for  the  future,  the  Situy  should 
;  at  two  instead  of  four.  This  fact  I  have  thoroughly  verified ; 
of  the  people  belonging  to  the  Museum  shew^  me  the  im* 
ns  of  the  boots  upon  the  plinth.'  p.  1 32. 

I  ouitted  the  Museum  of  ancient  pictures  at  Portici,  I  met 
Inglish  navy  captains,  who  were  going  in.  There  are  two  and 
apartments.  I  went  almost  at  a  gallop  the  whole  way-  to  Na- 
)ut  before  I  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  the  Magdalena^  I  was 
bj  these  three  gentlemen,  who  said  that  the  collection  of  paint- 
is  admirable,  one  of  the  most  curious  bights  in  the  universe. 
lost  have  been  there  about  three  or  four  minutest   p.  114. 

Count  de  Stendhal  is  much  annoyed  at  the  constant  re- 
i  imposed  by  the  strict  observance  of  rank  at  Naples.  Yet 
lid  not  be  angry  at  the  Italian  nobility  valuiug  themselTee 
be  only  possession  which  is  left  to  them,  and  levying  the 
kx  in  its  support  which  they  retain  the  power  of  imposing. 

mary  2(VA.  This  evening,  as  I  went  in  at  San  Carlo,  one  of 
ids  ran  after  me,  to  make  me  take  off  my  hat.  In  a  Salle^  ten 
B  large  as  that  of  the  Opera  at  Paris,  I  had  not  seen  some 
irho  was  there.  Paris  is  the  first  city  in  the  world  for  the  pri* 
f  being  unobserved.  There  the  Court  forms  only  an  interest- 
ctacle,  the  princes  are  not  knofwn^  but  from  the  benefits  thet^  con" 
m  Carlo  is  only  opened  three  times  in  the  week  .-  it  is  not  a 
rendezvous  for  all  the  company  in  the  town,  like  La  SJcala. 
Dg  round  the  corridors  the  pompous  titles  inscribed  upon  the 
r  the  boxes,  remind  you,  at  every  moment,  that  you  are  but  a 
;iti2en.  You  enter  with  your  hat  on;  a  hero  of  the  bayonet 
you,  because  some  prince  is  tliere  ;  you  are  enchanted  witk 
ft,  you  would  fain  applaud  her  to  the  skies ;  the  king  is  there» 
etiquette  ;  you  would  leave  your  box,  and  go-  to  the  pit,  a 
rd  crosses  you  with  ail  his  badges  ot  honour,  your  watch  in 
him  catches  his  key,  as  great  chamberlain,  (a  thing  which 
id  to  me  yesterday)  and  he  mutters  between  his  teeth  at  your 
respect.  Wearied  with  so  much  greatness,  you  f^o  out,  and 
your  carriage,  the  six  horses  of  some  princess  are  at  the  door^ 
3t  wait  there  and  catch  cold.*  pp.  92-4f. 
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Such  are  tite  pleasures  of  a  life  of  jileaEure,  as  Jl 
tern  it !  Nutnithslnndin;  tliese  |>etty  miseriee,  tbc  ' 
quiu  Naples  witli  regret. 

'  I  shall  neter  forget  tlie  street  of  Toledo,  any  more  thw 
views  that  are  presented  from  every  part  of  Naples ;  it  is,  id 
opiniuQ.  beyond  all  comparison  tlie  finoEt  city  in  Europe.     They  «1 

Ereiend  to  compare  Genoa  with  it,  can  liave  no  genuine  feeling  oftlN 
eauties  of  nature.  Naples,  though  cuataioing  three  hundred  MM 
forty  thousand  souls,  is  like  a  fine  country  seat  in  the  midst  «rf 
most  beautiful  landscape.  At  Paris  one  has  no  idea  that  Uistk 
such  things  in  the  world  as  woods  and  mountains  ;  at  Naplet  wi 
turn  in  the  street  presents  the  eye  with  some  new  view  of  M*. — 
Saint  Elmo,  Pausiiippo,  or  Mount  Vesuvius.  At  the  eur^pideiqf 
every  street  in  the  ancient  dty,  we  see  to  the  south  j^lount  Ve*uviu^ 
to  the  north  Mount  Saint  Enuo. 

'  The  beautiful  bay,  which  seems  formed  expressly  to  delight  th* 
eye,  the  hills  behind  Naples,  all  covered  with  trees,  the  beautiM 
walk  to  the  village  of  Pausiiippo,  along  the  way  made  by  Joscliim— 
all  these  things  can  no  more  be  described  than  they  can  be  for^vtlen. 
Joachim,  notwithstanding  the  follies  of  which  he  was  guilty,  is  lerj 
much  regretted  i  though  justice  is  rendered  to  the  talents  of  as 
nunister,  who  brought  on  the  denouemenl  of  this  drama.'  p.  11& 
Our  Author's  evident  partiality  for  Bonaparte,  and  bis  wi 
to  set  all  his  actions  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  Tiev, 
even  liis  conduct  during  the  ever  memorable  siege  of  Moscow, 
iu  the  hardships  of  which  the  count  vras  himself  a  siifi^fer, 
cannot  be  overlooked  ;  but  it  is  more  excusable  than  that  vct' 
satility  of  feeling  ivhich  has  dis^aced  so  manyjof  his  lollaweni 
who  can  hold  u|)  the  banished  Corsican  to  detestation  for 
faults  which,  when  he  was  a  crowned  despot,  Ibey  aHected  to  re* 
Terence  aa  virtues.  There  are,  however,  measures,  from  wlucb  it 
would  be  tbe  height  of  injustice  to  withhold  praise,  even  tbvujgtf 
they  were  carried  into  cxeculion  under  the  governHieut  sf  Nat 
poleon.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  abolition  of  (he  ■tikAlo^ 
and  the  consequent  diminution  iu  the  number  of  assastiiutioas. 
Any  one  who  was  found  with  that  detestable  instrument  jn  hi* 
hands,  was  to  be  punished  with  immediate  death.  Tlirtw  bun* 
dred  liyes,  it  may  be  calculated,  are  tsaved  annual]y,>n  the  donil- 
nions  of  the  Pope,  by  this  timely  aud  wholesome  severity.  Oat 
Author's  reflections  upon  (he  state  of  religion  in  Italy,  ftpd.l''' 
character  of  its  higher  EccJesiiutice,  are  well  expressed ;  W 
when  he  says  that  certain  young  prelates,  who  had  travjeOn 
agreed  with  him,  that  *  England  is  theonlycountry  in  the  wqra 
in  whieti  any  religion  is  really  b>  be  found,'  wt^  ar«  atalM 
w4)ether  to  be  grateful  for  the  compliment,  or  alarmed  at-llM 
train  of  ideas  it  miglit  awaken.  That  the  state  of  n>i 
knowledge  in  Rome  is  not  to  be  envied,  may  however  he 
gined  by  the  following  relation  of  a  pretended  miracle. 


i^ 
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PMid  -scarcely  have  been  credited  by  auy  bi|i  ij^^  moat  yulg^ 
iMd^suparatitioua  of^  tba  nuilUtude,  three  ocnturies  back. 

*  I  found  every  body  at  Rome  occupied  with  a  new  tnirade, 
iWefa  occurred  not  Tery  long  since.  A  senrantof  God  presented 
Bnclf  one  Friiay  at  an  Inn,  and  a  roasted  capon  was  served  to 
Ihi ;  he  set  himself  to  his  prayers,  and  the  capon  was  changed  into  a 
lap.    His  Holiness,  touched  with  this  mark  of  favour  in  the  Deity, 

Sm  the  death  of  the  person  who  had  eaten  the  carp,  which  happen- 
vsiy  shortly  after,  thought  proper  to  canonize  him.  Landif  a  ce* 
IfcattJ  jpaintery  was  charged  with  immortalizing  this  miracle  thfougb 
p  pencil,  and  I  saw  the  picture  at  the  Vatican.'     p.  127. 

.  With  such  a  faith,  such  a  9tate  of  morality,  and  such  a  gor 
tmmeat  as  exist  at  present  in  Italy,  that  lovely  country,  fo«> 
TDOred  as  it  is  by  nature  with  every  requisite  for  beauty  and  enr 
lament,  may  still  be  called  the  most  unfortunate  part  of  Eu- 
ttfe;  and  no  one  who  values  intellectual  and  moral  dignity 
above  the  perishable  and  degrading  alluremeuts  of  sense,  woul4 
kaitate  to  acknowledge  Iceland  hajipicr  in  her  sea-beat  shores^ 
ker  barren  raoors,  her  parched-up  soil,  her  scanty  means  of  sub- 
Mtence,  her  freedom  from  the  enervations  of  luxury,  tlie  hardi- 
IuxkI  of  her  habits,  the  simplicity  of  her  criminal  code,  ^nd 
flie  abundance  of  her  literary  and  religious  cultivation,  by  which 
jhs  treasures  of  all  countries  may  he  brought  before  the  menta) 
eye,  and  the  due  value  of  all  earthly  things  properly  appreci- 
ated. Our  Autlior  is  troubled  with  none  of  these  reflections  ; 
itt  likes  Italy  better  and  better  the  longer  he  stays  in  it,  and  the 
fooe  of  philosophy  adopted  there,  is  exactly  in  conformity  .wit(i 
Us  own  habits. 

*  Petaro,  May  24>  People  in  this  country  do  not  sit  in  judge- 
Inent  upon  their  happiness  ;  t^  pleases  me,  or  it  does  notpkasetne,  is 
Ae  wBj  in  which  every  thing  is  decided.  Our  true  country  is  thaft 
iMch  contains  the  greatest  number  of  people  resembling  ourselves. 
[  fisar  much  that  I  shall  always  find  in  France  a  fund  ot  coldness 
in  society*  which  does  not  please  me.  Italy  fills  me  with  sensations  of 
delight  for  which  I  scarcely  know  how  to  account.  They  are  jike 
die  -intoxication  of  love,  and  yet  I  am  not  in  love  with  any  009. 
r^o  shade  of  the  fine  trees,  the  beauty  of  the  heavens  during  the 
oigbt,  the  aspect  of  the  sea,  all  have  a  charm  for  me ;  all  make  thi^t 
0ix>ng  kind  of  impression  upon  me,  that  they  recall  the  raptures 
r  i^perienced  when  at  sixteen  years  of  age  I  entered  on  my  first 
campaign.  I  see  that  I  can  never  explain  these  sensations ;  any 
words  by  which  they  could  be  described,  would  give  but  a  poor  and 
Bunt  idea  of  them.  Every  thing  in  nature  here,  has  something  in 
it  that  touches  the  very  soul ;  all  seems  new.  I  see  nothing  flat  or 
insipid.  Often,  whQe  I  was  at  Bologna,  going  home  at  two  in  the 
morning  by  those  grand  porticos,  my  soul  Jull  of  the  fine  eyes  I  had 
\mti  quitted,  passing  by  the  fine  palaces,  the  immensity  of  which  was 
displayed  from  the  vast  shadows  reflected  by.  the  moon,  I  have  stop- 
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pod,  oppraned  as  it  were,  with  delight,  ^7' V  ^  n>y>^l^:  *  ^ 
fine  is  this!*... Or,  contemplating  those  hiln  eoTcred  with  ' 
which  come  up  close  to  the  town,  illumined' by  that  lord; 
which  shone  in  the  midst  of  the  sparkling  heflnr«na»  lean  have 
come  into  my  eyes  while  I  have  said:  *My  God!  howhapf 
I  to  have  come  into  Italy  1 '  p.  200. 

We  might  {sympathise  mure  in  all  this  happineaay  did  il 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  sensation,  rather  than  of  feelinf ;  I 
the  fine  eyes,  and  fine  air,  and  fine  objects  of  llmly  produc 
intoxicating  an  effect  on  the  senses  of  all  who  are  expo<i 
them,  as  tliey  seem  to  do  on  that  of  our  susceptible  Frencbi 
"Wc  would  advise  our  countrymen  to  leave  such  dannpnos 
lurements,  and  return  to  their  fo^s,  their  fire-sidi.*s,  ibl* 
domestic  folicity  which  the  Count  clc  Stendh:\l  pvpawscrf*' 
pri»SLTvii:;a:  in  a  degree  of  purity  beyond  that  of  any  oihtf  I* 
e^ccapt  the  Genevesc,  thous^h  he  remarks  some  what  si^i 
in^Iy,  that  th*^  bonun  oi'  emmi  with  which  it  is  purchi^ 
a  lilile  too  powerful ;  adding,  *  Give  ine  rather  l*arA 
*  all  its  faults.'  Wo  cordially  join  with  him  in  this  mb 
Paris  und  its  faults  remain  peculiarly  appropriated  to  «w1 
ca!i  di'li^ht  ill  them!  We  must  not  close  our  account  of 
opj'iions  of  thi.<  Writer,  without  giving  some  of  tliem  vp^i 
subjur:.  of  liic  Eiig-lish  whom  he  met  with  in  abundance  (ti 
his  rainb!p<«.  F.r  their  simplicity  of  manners,  and  ass 
consciousness  of  national  greatness  about  them,  be  isiso 
to  give  them  full  praise ;  but  he  counterbalances  it,  by  ria 
iug  that  they  seldom  seem  to  know  what  they  have  coae  i^ 
to  see,  ur.d  acquiie  very  little  idea  of  the  real  character  d 
people  tliey  visit.  The  women  he  considers,  those  amua$  > 
who  ard  handsome,  all  as  '  divinities  on  earth,  from  thnr 
'  cooiploxious,  and  their  air  of  innooenoe  and  vfa 
still,  by  a  strange  contradictioD,  he  finds  fault  with  ttf 
qualities  in  themselves,  the  ap|iearaoces  of  which  he  s»  i 
admires,  because  they  lead  to  timidity  and  resenre. 

*  Would  you  have  a  portrait  of  one  of  the   channing  }B 

that  we  have  here,  take  it.    Lady  R is  twenty  six  years  d 

she  is  not  ugly,  very  mild,  and  passably  polite ;  It  is  not  ha 
that  she  is  not  more  amusing,  it  is  the  result  of  having  sen  so' 
for  bhe  has  good  seniie,  is  very  natural*  and  not  at  ^iTsTfi"^ 
tone  of  voice  is  mild,  and  even  approachuig  to  something  like 
ncss ;  if  she  hud  been  educated  in  France,  she  would  han 
delig^ifui.  I  dre*.v  her  into  giving  me  an  account  of  her  « 
life  :  d>!ic  is  v/hoHy  occupied  with  her  husband  and  children,  ir 
austerity,  or  ubtcntatioii.  She  might  be  pleasing,  she  i*  esii 
p.  179. 

lie  sjys  afterivards,  that  no  character  is  no  iircaoint  s^ 
of  a  ^ood  wife,  and  moilH*r  of  a  lamily.     We  oialy  bofst 
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■ 
ksfpe  fvhich  our  fair  country-women  will  never  learn  to  undei^- 

ala-on  tbeir  travels,  and  we  heartily  wish  they  were  aU.atl  hon^ 

E*By  to .  perforin  in  it,  to  tlie  delight  and  happiness  of  every 
le-  over  which  their  influence  may  extend. 
'Vhe  Count  de  StendiiaVs  remari^s  are  not-aH  on  the  frivolous 
pjfaljects  of  gallantry  and  public  places  :  his  opinions  on  sulyects 
F  literature,  and  politics,  and  society,  on  a  moi'e  cnlarfi^ 
pale^  are  all  clearly  conceived  and  well  expressed.  His  ciiti- 
iua  on  Alfleri,  in  particular,  is  excellent.  He  has  dived  to 
ha /very  bottom  of  that  singular  man's  soul,  and  has  discovered 
lie -prcsiudices  and  peculiarities  lurking  there,  which  give  their 
Ipk  hue  to  bis  genius,  with  all  the  sagacity  of  one  accus- 
wmeA  to  consider  mankind  in  real  life,  ami  not  solely  from 
taa.reflectipns  of  philosophers  upon  its  general  characteristics. 
Ie>  makes  also  some  good  remarks  on  the  Italian  language, 
fed  Ihe  corru]>tions  it  is  daily  subjected  to,  by  the  adoption  of 
yttonyms  from  the  various  states,  which  in  turn,  as  fortune 
M  rendered  them  victorious  over  their  neighbours,  have  made 
luir  dialect  at  least  for  a  time,  pre-eminent  oyer  the  others. 

*  In  the  fourteenth  century,'  says  he,  *  the  principal  towns  of 
ttdjf  as  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  and  the  province 
f- Piedmont,  spoke  different  languages.  The  country  which  was 
latsed  with  libettj^  furnished  the  finest  ideas;  thus  it  must  be,  and 
Is-  language  became  the  principal  one. 

*  Unfortunately  this  conqueror  did  not  exterminate  its  rivals ;  the 
rritten  language  is  therefore  only  the  same  as  the  oral  one  at  Flo- 
ence,  and  at  Rome.  Every  where  else,  in  conversation,  the  commrn 
ialect  of  each  respective  country  is  used,  and  to  speak  Tuscan 
ny  where  but  at  Rome  or  Florence,  would  he  thought  ridiculous. 

'  A  man  who  writes  a  letter,  opens  his  dictionary,  and  can  never 
nd  words  sufficiently  strong  or  pompous.  Hence  na'ivetSf  simplicity^ 
r  natural  modes  of  expression  are. things  unknown  in  writing  Italian; 
^  any  one  wants  to  express  sentiments  of  this  kind,  he  has  recourse 
)  the  Venetian  or  Milanese  dialect.  To  foreigners,  people  always 
leak  Tuscan,  yet,  if  the  speaker  would  express  an  energetic  idea, 
e  is  forced  to  seek  some  word  from  his  own  dialect.  Three  fourths 
rihe  attention  of  an  Italian  writer  rests  upon  the  physics  of  his 
lOlguage;  he  must  not  use  a  sinsle  word  not  to  be  found  in  the  au- 
lors  cited  by  the  Dizionario  delta  Crusca* 

*  To  what  a  terrible  dilemma  then  is  any  one  reduced  who  has 
)  express  ideas  unknown  in  the  uflcenth  century :  insuch  a  case  the 
alian  writers  fall  into  the  grossest  absurdities.  M.  Bptta,  in  his 
Jittory  of  America,  when  he  would  express  the  Congress  of  the  inha-^ 
'tants  of  Dominica^  writes  //  Convento  de^  Dominicani,  which,  in  fact, 
gnifies  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans* 

*  It  is  i :ir v^Q^iblc  to  speak  fast  in  Italian :  this  is  a  defect,  which 
sver  can  be  remedied.    In  the  second  place»  the  Italian  language 

essentially  obscure,  and  that  for  two  very  obvious  reasons,  that 
•r  three  centuries,  no  one  has  any  encouragement  to  write  clearly  , 
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upon  difficuU  subjects,  and  because  every  one  iif  the  onqaered  'i^^ 
guBges,  has  brought  synonynis  into  the  victorious  ones — and  wliil^ 
E^Donymesf  Gracious' heaven  !  tliey  have  often  a  senae  directly  op-  r 
potitc.  People  of  the  provinces  believe  themselves  speaking  Iialiui  ,i 
when  they  are  speaking  onjy  their  own  dialect.  Theiuostsimple  ihiniji  , 
have  different  names,  AtHonie,aBtreetiscalledi)ia.  atFlorcnce  JfroM,  , 
al  Milan  contrnda. —  Villn  signifies  at  Rome  a  counlry  house,  at  Na]il(t  . 
it  means  a  town.  Still  further)  the  turns  by  which  the  shadingt  of 
aentimeac  are  expresBedi  are  very  different;  at  Milan  a  {rieniT ad- 
dresses me  (i,  at  Rome  voi,  at  Florence  hi.  If  my  friend  at  MUm  ' 
addressed  me  voi,  I  inuBt  conclude  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  me. 

■  Aifieri  himself  wrote  in  a  language  which  vas  to  him  a  dead  ons ;    ' 
hence  his  liberal  use  of  superlatives.     We  may  add  that  a  Veoeiiini, 
a  Bolognese,  or  a   Piedmootese  pique  themselves  exceedingly  upon    . 
writing  the  Tuscan  well;  and,  as  the  height  of  absurdity,  it  ouat  be 
observed,  that  the  most  serious  writers  will  study  the  Tuscan  io  lh<    , 
Ca>tti  Carnavalecchi,  in   the    Tancia  of  Buooarotti,  and  oilier  bookl 
compiled  for  the  amusement  of  the  lowest  rabble  in  Florence;  it  i* 
as  if  iMontesquieu  had  borrowed  the  language  of  the  hair-dresurs  of 
Paris.'     p.  149. 

When  ive  consider  how  little  the  English,  from   tlieir  iasu- 
lated  Bituation,  are  in  the   practice  of  speakini;  any  lan^uig«) 
except  their  own,  however  they  laay  acquire  the  readiog  littl 
writing  of  others,  as  a  braDch  of  polite  education,  and  w  ill 
purposes    of  literature,  we    may  easily  itnn<;ine  (lie  embuTUI 
nent  they  must  often  I'eel   in  a  country  where  there  are  4| 
least  twenty  different  dialects  in  cotnmou  Mw,  and  where  tt^^ 
distinct  province  feels   itself  ofluiided  by   the    a^uptiOD  of  1 
idiom  foreign  to  its  own.     The  consequence  is  s^uch  as  teaslill 
foreseen,  they  fake  refuge  among  themsetveu;  they  tise  tUf 
eyas  more  than  theirears.  They  become  acquainted  ta^tb  llicfl 
fcroht  aspects  of  nature  in  the  places  through  which  Uiey  r> 
hut  the  different  characters  of  the  people  who  iiiliabil  U 
with  all  the  minute  shades  of  peculiarity  lu  their  habits  i 
tnannei'S,   remain  uninquired   into,  or  iuoccurately  guessed  at. 
Ill  Italy  perhaps,  above  all  other  countries,  the  attention  of  s 
travcllur  is   diverted  from  the  inhabitants  ihemHelves,  hy  the 
varieties  of   nature,  und  the  master-pieces  ol  art  nitli  whioli 
thny  are  surrounded.     AVe  must  not,   however,  be  guilty  of 
auch  tttjustice  to   our  countrymen,  as  not  to  slate  Uiai  some  of 
the  best  remarks  upon  society   in  this  work,  are  put  into  th* 
mouth  of  an  Englishman  ;    but  then  they   are  remarka   npoD 
French  society,   and    upon  that   period  of  it   so  dear  to  wiU 
and  men  of  gallantry,  when  O'Alembert  was  a  model  of  phi- 
losophers, and  Madame  do  Flaviareus   a  model   of  the  Graces. 
His  contrast  with  the  manners  of  that  time,  and  those  nlucb 
he  found   on  Uis  return  to   Paris  in  1815,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  is    Eufficiently  amusing ;  the  dilterence   betweeit  the 
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hiMcter  of  tbe  French  nation  and  our  own,  is  likewise  nicMjn 
miiinized,  and  tbe  opposite  habits  which  it  indMces,  are  dis^ 
iMly  marked. 

'We  eould  from  these  pages  introduce  Lord  Byron  at  Venice 
I' 0lir  readers ;  but  the  mention  of  bim  is  attended  with  so 
||ny  itiis6onoeptions  as  to  the  cause  of  his  wanderings,  that 
%'•  do  not  like  to  retail  what  would  have  tlie  appearance  on 
tar'partSy  at  least,  of  deliberate  scandal.  We  will  therefore 
ilfMitske  our  leate  of  our  Author,  whose  vivacity  has  tempted 
i  into  a  longer  notico  of  bun  than-w.e  at  first  intended^ 
Ml  wfaom  even  now  we  part  from  with  some  reluctance. 
ftMgh  the  majority  of  his  remarks  are  on  subjects  too  frivo* 
ito  perhaps  to  detain  the  attention  of  a  very  reflecting  mind, 
■I  When  he  comes  to  more  important  matter,  there  is  a  vigour 
fed  deiirdess  in  them  which  mlikes  up  for  other  deficiencies. 
fe  has  Otoe  quality  Which  we  do  not  often  find  in  modem 
Nhrbtft,  he  gives  his  readers  materials  for  thinking.  He  does 
Ms  not  wire-draw  his  own  reflections ;  he  places  them  in  a 
itioible  point  of  view,  and  leaves  others  to  dilate  upon  them, 
s  they  please.  The  translation  of  this  work  betrays  some 
Igniiahes  which  ought  to  be  corrected,  as  they  injure  the  ge- 
iTftl  effect  of  the  style,  wbich  is  otherwise  easy  and  correct. 
Itefi  tutfruif,  for  instance,  is  rendered  instructed,  instead  of 
ffAl  informed.  Assassinated  is  used  instead  of  stabbed.  It  is 
ol  very  usual  for  a  roan  to  relate  the  particulars  of  his  beinf^ 
■rassinated.  Thence  is  likewise  continually  put  iii  the  place 
f  hence,  Und  there  are  a  few  otiier  slips  which  might  easily  be 
Itered  In  a  future  edition. 

kJt.  VII.  Calebs  Deceived.  By  the  Author  of  **  an  antidote  to 
^  the  Miseries  of  Human  Life/'  *^  Cottage  Sketches,''  &c.  &c. 
9  Yob.  12mo.  pp.  «S74.  Price  89.  London,  1817. 

E  will  confess  that  it  is  not  without  reluctance  that  we  dis- 
charge our  duty  to  the  public,  in  tbe  ease  of  what  we  are  con- 
trained  to  regard  as  at  leasta  partial  failnre  of  excellent  intention, 
a  a  writer  possessing  claims  to  general  estimation .  The  Author 
f  the  works  mentioned  in  the  title-page  wehave  just  transcribed, 
leserves  so  well  of  the  religious  public,  her  former  publications 
[isplay  so  much  good  sense  and  correct  feelings,  ooaveyed  in  a 
tyie  of  feminine  spriglitliness^  that  we  exceedingly  regret  being 
compelled  to  modify  our  recommendation  of  these  volumes,  by 
ixpressing  an  unfavourable  opinion  as  to  the  tendency  of  one  of 
be  leading  incidents.  It  is  possible,  that  the  Author  may  have 
leen  misle<l  into  the  impropriety  we  allude  to,  by  having  met  with 
ome  fact  in  real  life  similar  to  the  (circumstatices  she  introduces ; 
«t  though  this  would  exonerate  her  from  the  ungracefukiess  of 
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the  fictioDy  we  should  still  have  to  object  to  her  mftut^gemmt  4. 
the  incident. 

Ccelebs,  tlie  Reverend  Coclebs^  of  whose  ctmfe»^¥in9  this 
narrative  consists^  is  represented  as  having  becoiDe  a  convert  to 
the  notion,  that  a  plurality  of  wives  is  allowable  hj  the  law  of 
Oody  in  consequence  of  the  perusal  of  a  publication  in  favour 
ef  that  sentiment;  and  he  had,  itseemsi  also  taken  up  there* 
solution,  owing  to  his  having  been  once  deceived,  never  *U> 
entrust  his  happiness  to  the  precarious  turns  of  femak  eoottanof . 
Yhe  ^  amiable,'  the  *  excellenV  Blaria,  meets  with  the  sa^e 
publication,  avows  her  approbation  of  it,  and,  (will  the  rei^ 
be  surprised?)  consents  to  accept  the  name  of  Ccelehs,  *  on* 
^  sanctioned  by  the  legal  tie  they  bad  both  learnt  to  despise.' 
Twelve  months  elapse,  at  the  expiratioo  of  whieb,  the  lady 
proposes  setting  off  by  herself  on  a  visit  to  an  aged  aunt  at  a 
eousiderable  distance,  from  whence  she  writes  a  fong  letter  of 
contrition  to  her  ^  friend,'  representuig  with  what  internal  suf- 
fering she  had  been  struggling  all  the  past  year,  and  decUmkig 
to  return  ,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  ceased  to  love  him  and 
^  gradually  lost  every  sentiment  of  regard  amounting  higbor 
'  Sian  the  common  estimate  of  friendly  esteem.'  This  '  ckMing 
*  paragraph'  alarms  our  hero  exceedingly,  who  resolves  inune-' 
diately  on  the  presentation  of  his  hand  in  marriage.  This  oSar 
18  made  and  rejected ;  and  Maria's  fixed  purpose  is  aiioribed 
to  strong  religious  impressions  !  Codebs  submits,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative  thinks  of  another  love,  and  Maria's  case 
is  represented  as  singular  only  its  happy  termination  !  I 

Now,  without  insisting  on  the  tissue  of  gross  improbabilities 
of  which  this  narrative  consists,  and  ^hich,  could  we  believe 
them  to  have  had  any  counter-part  in  reality,  we  should  still 
wish  consigned  to  endless  oblivion,  we  must  suppose  that  our 
Author  has  attributed  to  the  imaginary  Slaria,  a  resolution  tba 
very  reverse  of  uhat  her  ideas  of  duty,  of  decorum,  to  say 
nothing  of  Christian  morality,  would  lead  IbPjr  to  recommend  to 
a  ^  frail  sister'  under  similar  circumstances.  Were  the  pretence 
of  religious  motive  urged  by  such  a  person,  as  a  reason  for 
adding  to  her  crime  that  of  deserting  the  man  she  had  received. 
83  a  husband,  the  Writer  would  doubtless,  were  the  facts  faiilf ' 
before  her,  re^i^ard  such  conduct  as  only  an  agi>;ravatiQU  of  de^ 
linquency.  It  was  surely  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to. 
such  an  incident,  as  an  illustration  of  practical  AniinQmiauisiD*j 
Our  Autlior's  design  was,  we  doubt  not,  good;  but  we  are.  at  a. 
loss,. in  this  instance,  to  comprehend  it.  There  are  many  excel- 
lent remarks  in  the  volumes,  to  which  we  should  have  pleasure- 
in  adverting,  did  we  consider  them  in  their  present  form,  as  a; 
desirable  work  to  be  put  into .  the  bands  of  young  pers^ua. 
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¥e  are  ready  to  suspect  that  the  objectionable  incident  was  sup- 

Heflby  another  pen  :  at  any  rate  we  are  lUsposed  to  find  some 

rycusc  for  the  Writer,  and  to  think  that 

***\        When  sister-authors  go  astray, 

rU  ''      Their  friends  are  more  in  fault  than  they. 

>o  ^        i 

wt  yin.  Nqncon/ormity :  a  Sermon  delivered  at  White  Row  Meeting 
'^'Hbdse,  Nov.  6,  1 8 1 7,  at  the  Monthly  Association  of  Congre;^tionu 
Ministers ;  and  published  at  their  Request.     By  Mark  Wilks.  8vo« 
'?^.  119.  Price  3s.  1818. 

|||rU.  WiLKS  complains,  that  ^  Conformists,  are  accustomed 
*^*  ^  to  array  themselves  in  the  panoply,  and  to  wield  the 
^  Weapons  of  satire  and  ridicule,  as  though  it  were  exclusively 
|thW  privilege  by  act  of  parliament,  to  wage  with  these  advan- 
•^iages  the  holy  war.' 

.^  It, is  high  time,'  he  proceeds  to  remark,  *  that  this  assumption 
~~~  exposed ;  and  once  mr  all  the  writer  of  this  note  rejects  these 


im^aual  terms.  He  has  inspected  the  statutes  at  large,  but,  among 
H  tne  privileges,  patents,  and  grants,  which  arc  recorded  in  favour 
of  the  clergy,  he  cannot  discover  their  title  to  this  monopoly ;  and 
like  the  ancient  Romans,  without  the  smallest  distrust  of  the  valour 
BrMperiority  of  the  legionary  troops,  he  considers  himself  at  liberty 
Ut  Miploy  auxiliaries,  to  oppose  to  the  enemy  the  point  and  the  force 
of 'Ills  own  weapons,  and  to  encounter  every  party  with  the  respective 
Bdnnuitage  of  its  own  discipline.' 

This  is  a  point  upon  which  we  must  confess  we  materially  differ 
firom  Mr.  Wilks.  The  monopoly  he  reprobates,  is  one  which 
we  ne^er  wish  to  see  converted  into  an  open  trade.  The  abstract 
rifriit  to  the  priviler^o  he  contends  for,  is  such  as  we  care  not  to 
etiUiblish,  and  certainly  wish  never  to  exercise:  and  that  for 
KTeral  reasons. 

First,  t!ic  respective  objects  of  the  opposed  parties,  being 
esaentiaily  different,  admit  oi'  the  use  of  very  different  means. 
The  individuals  to  whom  Mr.  Wilks  alludes,  among  the  clergy, 
as  arrogating  to  themselves  the  patent  right  of  ridiculing  their 
opponents,  are  men,  to  whom  we  presume  he  would  not  impute 
any  very  great  coiicorn  for  the  interests  of  religion,  otherwise 
than  in  their  ima^ned  connexion  with  the  system  or  party  to 
whicii  they  have  attached  themselves  :  their  objects  ar^  mainly 
^cul%( ;  their  motives  such  as  ordinarily  actuate  men  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  advantage ;  their  belief  is  part  of  their 
pit>fe8sion,  and  their  profession  is  their  maintenance.  Such 
]i«5rsons  may,  without  endangering  their  consistency,  without 
<rteppiog  for  a  moment  out  of  their  appropriate  character,  without 
yieicling  to  any  unusual  or  irregular  motive,  call  in  the  aid  of 
detraction,  misrepresentation,  and  invective,  or,  if  they  please, 
of  candle,  book,  and  bell,  in  order  to  put  down  their  opponeDts. 
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Tiulh  is  not,  as  Mr.  Wilks  will  be  forward  to  allow,  the  obji 
of  theite  pnrtisons ;  Conscience  is  not  the  sjiiing  and  taw 
their  actions.     But   is  this  the  case  with  the  advocate  for  N( 
confomiiiy  ?    Does  it  become  liiia  llius  to  "  strive?' 
object,  arc  his  motives  iiolilicai?   Can  Truth  be  jtronaoted 
the  same  methods  as  may  serve  the  ends  of  party  ?    Can  ft 
cause,  and  a  bad  cause,  be  equally  well  defended  by  ibefli 
weapons  ?  If  uot,  how  can  tiie  ineqnaliiy  ot  terms  of  which  euf 
Author  complains,  he  reme<lied  i 

Besides  :  the  relative  position  of  the  Conformist  and  the  Non- 
conformist, imposes  the  ReoRHsity  of  pursuing  a  dilTerent  modi 
of  defence.  One  parly  hiis,  it  must  be  recollected,  the  via* 
tage  ground,  and  from  the  eminence  upon  which  it  has  cnlrcnchol 
itself,  may  project  miasiles  of  various  descriptions,  whieh  it 
would  not  be  equally  easy  to  urge  upwards  witli  elScieot 
impulse,  or  without  danger  of  ibeir  return.  Those  who  are  in 
(he  plain,  must  nlwnys  have  the  disadvantage  in  the  attack, 
unless  they  bring  with  them  the  requisite  force  to  carry  the 
ramparts  by  storm.  Their  policy  is  rather,  to  draw  the  enemy 
into  open  battle  on  the  level  ground,  wliere  both  parties  any 
meet  in  close  logical  contact,  au<l  to  present  their  conc«ninl«d 
strength  in  the  attitude  of  defence.  Mr.  Wilks  seems  to  hiva 
forgotten,  that  the  assumption  he  wishes  to  expose,  hasafoiiD- 
dfttion,  if  not  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  in  the  drcumstaueei  of 
the  ease.  The  strong  maif  assume  a  superiority  over  the  wtak ; 
tite  rich  mau  may  dare  be  insolent;  power  may  monopoliia: 
these  are  not  statute  rights,  but  they  are  assum|>tions  which 
are  held  by  immeiuorini  tenure.  Political  superiority  gives  an 
amazing  advantage  to  a  man  who  chnoses  tu  be  satirical,  o( 
a^'cts  to  be  contemptuous :  it  serves  to  give  an  air  t>f  autbo* 
rity  to  the  dogmatist,  and  even  skreens  from  impunity  lh« 
libellist.  But  in  p'uiii  NoiiconformiHts,  who  stand  ou  no  sudi 
emineuce,  the  attempt  to  play  off  a  similar  style  of  attack,  woyld) 
even  if  attended  by  impunity,  fail  of  success. 

It  is  not  to  be  diAgiiiued,  that  they  bavu  against  them,  to  fe 
great  extent,  (he  force  of  pr<^uilice.  Tbey  have,  thfircfore,  ■, 
harder  tusk  to  perform,  than  that  of  rauking  good  tlieir  srett- 
toents,  or  of  repelling  the  slanders  of  their  oppouvnta.  'toef 
have  to  conciliate  the  opinions  ol'tlie  neutral  multitude  of  lookeM ' 
on,  ivlio  are  always  disposed  to  judge  of  the  goodneas  of  a  eaBW, 
not  so  much  from  an  examhiation  of  its  abstract  justice,  as  fnwi 
the  apparent  character  of  the  parlits.  They  have  to  ovefvoais 
the  O|)position  of  ignorance,  as  well  ds  of  malignity  ;  to  disoRI 
the  Buapicions  of  the  timid,  ds  well  as  to  combat  the  allef^ioM' 
of  the  self  interested.  Tbe  peculiarity  of  their  religioui  pm^ 
fession,  brings  tbeir  conduct  and  character  under  the  jeMOHil 
soru(iDy«f  those  who  pl»oe  their  virtue  ia  loakiag  uo 
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£  bless  then      ires  that  they  are  at  any  rate  no  hypocrites. 
«  are  many  eyes  fixed  upon  them,  keen  to  detect  any 
'^'B  of  consistency,  and  if  these  uftra-rdigionists,  as  they 
teemed,  are  found  to  symbolise  in  language,  in  spirit,  or  in 
,  with  the  men  of  the  world  from  whom  they  presume  tO' 
,  an  unjost  advantage  will  be  taken  to  represent  tbeni'^ 
Ikbeuig  at  heart  no  better  than  their  neighbours. 
A  Nonconformist  wishes  to  recommend  his  cause :  he  believes  ;' 
f4i^  be,  as  Dr.  Doddridge  expresses  it,  ^^  the  cause  of  truth, 
Afnour,  and  liberty,  and  in  a  great  measure  of  serious  piety, ' 
•ipo/'     But  were  he,  on  this  account  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
Itniyeduito  undue  warmth  and  asperity,  were  he*  to- grow  a- 
h^ot  in  defence  of  Catholicism,'  and  load  those  with  reproaches 
liavective,  who  have  shewn  themselves  invincible  by  argu« 
Mis,  he  would  indeed,  as  the  Doctor  remarks,  ^  pay  a  very 
gDeat.  compliment  to  his  opponents,  in  supposing  thetn  capabfo* 
i§  knowing  and  admitting  truth,  under  so  disadvantageous  a 
fiaguise,*  but  it  >¥Ould  be  a  compliment  at  the  expense,  in  some- 
MiMore,  of  his  own  character;   and  certainly  m  the  present 
•taaoe,  a  very  unmerited  compliment. 

•  And  tf  this  hope  of  ellecting  any  beneficial  impression  on  the 
iderstandings  of  his  opponents,  be  avowedly  abandoned  as 
hnMrical,  and  all  intention  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  be  disclaimed, 
>  what  purpose  muse  a  contest  be  provoked,  in  which  those  who  ^ 
re  most  practised  in  the  weapons  of  satire  and  ridicule,  are  so 
kdy  after  all  to  be  victors  ?  Would  Mr.  Wilks,  would  any 
lonoonformist  enter  the  lists  with  persons  habituated  to  the 
idicule  of  extemporaneous  prayer,  and  of  the  holiest  exercises 
if  the  Dissenters,  and  who  are  restrained  by  no  moral  feeling  in 
ittering  their  coarse  invectives  and  shameful  calumnies  ?  Would 
lie  attempt  to  answer  these  fools  according  to  their  folly,  in 
be  language  of  recrimination,  be  safe  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  most 
taequal  warfare,  like  tli'<lt  of  David,  in  untried  armour,  opposed 
i>  the  Philistine,  or  as  if  that  same  David  should  have  engaged 
nth  Shioiei,  and  sent  him  back  his  unhallowed  imprecations  } 
fay,  we  have  a  still  higher  precedent  for  declining  a  trial  of 
luu  in  which  the  worst  must  be  victor.  We  read  that  ^*  Mi* 
obael  the  Archangel,  when  contending  with  the  devil,  durst 
not  bring  rSgainst  him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said,  tbe 
Lord  rebuke  thee.'' 

That  he  ^  may  not  appear  causelessly  to  be  guilty  of  that  vi- 
vaeiotts  habit  of  crimination'  of  which  he  complains,  Mr. 
rilks  prefaces  his  remarks  on  Nonconformity,  with  extracts 
Qm  recent  publications  of  bishops  and  other  dignified  clergy^ 
Uch  might  certainly  justify  no  ordinary  severity  of  re- 
ark,  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  disgraceful  to  the  writers, 
here  can  be  no  objection  to  these  citations,  but  they  were  not 
Vol.  1X,N.S,  2  Q 
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requisite  as  an  apology  for  a  dispassionate  discourse  on  tin 
principles  of  Noncontormityy  and  wc  fear  that  those  merolien 
of  the  Establishhacnt,  who  equally  with  ourseltes,  would  -de- 
precate these  effusions  of  deplorable  bigotry,  will  think  they 
bavf^  reason  to  complain  of  the  too  sweeping  and  iodiscrimimila 
style  in  which  he  proceeds  to  inToUe  the  whole  body  in  one  ¥e- 
bement  condemnation.  We  refer  to  such  passages  as  oecnr  at 
pp.  72,  3,  as  being  in  this  point  of  view  justly  obnoxious  to 
censure :  they  are,  we  apprehend,  too  much  Adapted  to  brisg 
the  motives  and  temper  or  the  Author  into  undeserved  suspi- 
cion, and  to  displease  many  |>ersonB  who  are  not  less  firmly 
attached  than  he  is,  to  the  Scriptural  principles  which  constitute 
the  genuine  basis  of  Dissent.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  an  unmeasured  language  should  be  employed  in  stating 
what  needs  only  to  have  been  qualified,  in  order  to  be  jMt. 
There  are  many  important  remarks  and  much  informatioB  in  tht 
Sermon,  which  we  should  wish  to  have  redeemed  from  the  otlur 
materials. 

Perhaps,  if  what  will  be  regarded  as  the  misdoriier .  on  the 
title-page,  by  which  the  pamphlet  stands  announoed  a  sa  Ser* 
moh,  were  rectified,  its  style  would  appear  less  oflfensively  jNf- 
nacious.  If  the  pulpit  must  be  converted  into  a  battecy,  we. 
wish-  to  see  the  fire  of  its  artillery  pointed  in  a  ioaaewbat  dife- 
rent  direction. 
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^ikmen  and  Publishers  toAo  have  toorks  in  the  presSy  tvHl  oblige 
Tanductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bv  sending  In/ormatiet^ 
paid  J  qfthfsu^ectf  extent^  and  probails  price  of  SMch  Moori^-f 
ikey  matf  depend  upon  being  commumcaied  io  the  Puilict  tf 
ieni  mlh  tU  Plan. 


Batgomerjr  has  a  new  volume 
t»  oeariy  ready  lor  the  press, 
*  firaenlaad,  and  other  Poems." 
pretiy  and  speedily  will  be  pob- 
two  large  volames,  octarO|  An 
km  to  the  Critical  Study  and 

SI  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 
artvell  Home,  A.  M.  Illus. 
ith  Maps  and  fac-similes  of 
amauscripts.  This  work,  on 
I  Aathor  has  been  engaged  for 
aWy  is  offered  to  the  Biblical 
■d  to  divines,  as  a  manual  of 
valuable  in  sacred  litera- 
from  the  labours  of  the 
It  Biblical  critics,  both  Bri- 
Voeaign,  aud  is  dirided  into 
ta*  Part  I.  contains  a  view  of 
apby  of  Palestine,  and  of  the 

religious,    moral,    aud    civil 
hm  Jews,  from  the  patriarchal 

the    Babyloniffh    captivity ; 
e  AsmonsBan  princes,  the  sove- 

tfae  Herodian  family,  and  the 
rocnrators;  the  Roman  judi- 
anaer  of  trial,  and  treatment 
srt;  the  ecclesiastical  state  of 
)  inclodin/f  an  account  of  the 
larch  and  its  members;  the 
of  the  tempk  and  other  ecclc- 
persons;  their  religious  and 
lie  during  the  time  of  Jesus 
beir  different  sects,  &c.  Part 
ropriated  to  the  interpretation 
riptures,  comprehending  an  in  • 
o  of  the  different  tenses  of 
,  literal,  spiritual,  and  typical, 
nria  for  ascertaining  and  deter- 
hem.  The  subsidiary  means 
ainiiig  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
riginal  laiiguagen  of  Scripture; 
r ;  Review  of  the  question  con- 
vowei  points  ; .  Bibliographical 
al  notices  of  the  best  Hebrew 
and  grammars*  2.  Greek  ; 
istory  of  it ;  and  of  the  style 
lew  Testament,  its  dialects; 
phical  and  critical  notices  of 
Creek  Lexiconr  to  the  New 
it«— the  kindred  4iale<*ts ;    Aq- 


tient  rcnioiM  of  tba  8crtptoret|  the 
Chaidee  Targoms  or  P«r«phraH9 1  His- 
tory  of  the  Septuagint,  and  other  GiwA 
veiaioas,  with  critical  and  BibU^grtph;- 
Cttl  notices  of  thair  tevarail  edition^.aiid 
of  M)^  biblical  labonrt  of  Origen ;  AiMt- 
logy  of  Scripture,  or  parallel  pastagts, 
mlef  for  aseertaintiiir  %nd  applyttg 
them  s  Sebolia  sad  floenirfM.  The 
fignrative  laogoace  of  Scripture.  On 
Reconciling  the  appamt  Contrtdietjpiis 
in  Scripture.  On  the  qudationa  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  N^w.presentiag 
New  Tablet  of  all  the  quoUtious.  Ujm^ 
each  head  or  section  are  introduced 
very  nvmerout  references  to  the  Scnp- 
tures ;  and,  throughout  tb«  work,  r«fe« 
rencet  are  also  made  jto  the  most  ap- 
proved writers  on  every  topic  diacuttedf 
in  order  to  assitt  the  further  retoarcbes 
of  the  studious.  Pait  ill.  treats  on  tho 
aoalytit  of  the  Scriptures,  in  two  hooka. 
Book  1.  On  the  Old  Testament,  ^qm* 
prizce  a  short  acoonot  of  the  tacffed 
canon,  itt  ancient  aod  modem  divitioBf» 
and  £oglith  traoslatiopt  of  the  Scrip* 
tnres^-Observatioos  on  the  Pentataucb, 
pnK^  of  its  anthentiftity,  and  a  vindica* 
tion  of  it  from  the  esceptioot  and  Bit- 
representations  of  Br.  Oeddes  and 
others ;  critical  prafacet  to  each  book, 
and  also  tu  the  historiod  booi;t  of  th« 
Old  TetUmeoL  Ou  the  poetry  of  the 
Hebrewt;  on  the  prophetical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  iocludiog  an  Mis- 
count of  the  varioat  kinds  of  prophets 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  nature  of 
prophetic  inspiration ;  strootore  of  pro- 
phetic poe^ ;  number  aod  order  of  the 
prophetic  books ;  roles  lor  ascertainiq; 
the  sense,  and  for  tho  interpreution,  of 
the  prophetic  writinga ;  orttical  prefisoas 
to  each  uf  the  prophetical  books,  whioh 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  time  when 
the  prophets  respectively  Boorithed.  On 
the  apocryphal  books,  with  critlcaJ  ipfif 
facet  to  each,  briefly  exhibiting  oo  ac* 
«ouut  of  its  title,  date,  io  whaA'langiiaca 
offiginaUy  writltD,  itt  arfumeat,  toope, 
and  aynof  tit.   ^ook  St,  Qu  tho  Uim 
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Testament,  contains  an  accoaot  of  its 
canon,  with  critical  prefoces  to  each  of 
the  historical  books,  comprizing.  An 
essay  on  the  state  of  the  Christian 
church  during  the  apostolic  age.  On 
the  E])istles  in  the  New  Testament,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  time  when  they 
were  respectively  composed)  with  simi« 
lar  critical  prefaces.  On  tiie  Apoca- 
{ypoe,  with  a  like  preface.  Notice  of  the 
apocryphal  writings  ascribed  to  the 
Apostles.— The  greater  part  of  this 
work  is  printed  off ;  and  the  whole  will 
be  executed  with  as  much  despatch  as 
the  variety  and  importance  of  its  con- 
tents will  admit. 

.  In  the  press,  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
isbed,  An  inquiry  into  the  times  that 
shall  be  fulfilled  at  Antichrist's  fall,  the 
Church's  blessedness  in  her  millenial 
rest,  the  signs  that  this  happy  season  is 
at  hand,  the  prophetic  numbers  con- 
tained in  the  1S36  days,  and  the  Chris- 
tian's duty  at  this  Interesting  crisis :  in 
five  discourses,  from  Mark  i.  15.  "  The 
time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  is  at  hand :  repent  ye,  and  believe 
the  Gospel."  By  Archibald  Maaon, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Wishawtown, 
Lanarkshire. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Taylor  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  a  new  and  greatly  im- 
proved coition,  12mo.  of  the  Life  of  the 
late  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  some  time  Mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel  at  Werthenbury, 
Flint,  and  afterward  at  Broad  Oak,  near 
Whitchurch,  Salop:  father  of  the  late 
Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  the  celebrated 
commentator  of  the  Holy  Scriptures* 

Mr.  James,  the  author  of  the  naval 
work  on  the  late  American  War,  has  in 
the  press  a  full  and  correct  acconnt  of 
the  military  occurrences  of  the  late  war, 
with  an  appendix  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can odicial  letters,  and  several  new  and 
original  maps  and  plans.  The  work 
will  bt^  comprized  in  2  vol^<.  8vo.  price 
not  te  exceed  30s, 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  a 
new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  JLIel- 
pbin  Classics;  with  the  Variorum  notes 
appended.  To  be  intitled  The  Regent's 
Edition.  To  be  printed  and  edited  by 
A.  J.  Va!py,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College,  1 0xford. — ^The  high  re- 
putation in  the  learned  world  of  the 
Dnlphin  Classics,  and  the  prevailing 
scarcity  of  most  of  them,  leave  little 
doubt  that  their  republication  will  be 
received  with  patronage  and  approba- 
tion. The  edition,  now  proposed  to  be 
published  under  the  patronage  of,  and 
4ledicated  to,  hit  royal  highness  the 


Prince  Regent,  will  be  printted  in  a 
and  uniform  manner.  The  maps 
bo  beautifully  executed;  and  tlie 
cuts  at  present  existing  in  tbe 
and  Variorum  editions,  will  also  be  ii^ 
serted.  Tbe  avidity  with  wbi^  (% 
Delphin  Classics  are  sought,  and  tbemi^ 
practicability  of  procuring  complete  ^pbi 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  tbaLthey.eae- 
tain  many  literal  errors,  andtbaitlki 
critical  labours  of  the  la^.QeDtAry,si| 
the  collation  of  many  important  MSSp 
have  considerably  improved  the  Uit, 
encourage  tbe  expectation  tbit  a  feB« . 
and  corrected  edition  will  be  i^priU 
in  the  most  favourable  maiurir;  Mpe- 
cially  as  it  is  conceived  that  aotibnry 
can  be  considered  as  complete  mttoot 
a  regular  collection  of  the  Cla«iri,aad 
tbe  Delphin  have  been  ever  ragarAelbf 
the  literary  woiid  as  most  vahiebiasiii 
distinguished  editions.  .The  BOtai  is 
tbe  best  and  latest  Varioqiin  edilioi 
will  be  printed  at  the  end  of  etch  se* 
thor ;  and  the  various  re^dinp  jUteti 
under  the  text :  thos  will  be  iaeoifs- 
rated,  as  it  were,  tbe  Delpbbi  lol  Ite 
Variorum  editions.  The  best  fstfecs 
will  be  adopted^  and  carrfDlljcsllitei 
with  tbe  text,  to  remove  the  .pKSOt 
numerous  faults  in  tbe  refessMMS*  Tke 
reference  will  be  to  tbe  book  awl  cbs^ 
ter,  and  not  to  the  page,  bywbiebaesei 
the  same  Index  will  apply  lo  all  otber 
c<litions.  The  Delphin  Inlcrpr^tio 
will  be  placed  nnder  the  text,  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  tbe  page.  Tbe  Li- 
teraria  Notitia  from  tbe  BipontedHiOM, 
continued  to  the  present  Umc^  will  be 
added  to  each  author.  Tbe  whole  ^1 
be  printed  nniforniy  is  octavo^  piiOB 
18s.  boards,  each  Part,  to  sobsmcfs, 
and  11.  is.  to  Don-cubeeribeffSi  fiach 
part  nill  contain  672  dosdy  prkldl 
pages,  without  reference  to  tife  eoaela- 
sioo  of  any  eatbor,  so  that  the  lab- 
scribers  may  bind  each  eutharrie  ai 
many  volumes  as  th^  nirien,  aad  s^ 
range  them  alphabetically  or  ohnM- 
logically,  as  most  coDveaieot  $oae 
copies  will  be  struck  off  oo  vssy*fise 
thick  royal  paper,  with  a  laige  maifis, 
and  hotpres&ed,  price  to  sobsiBriben  iL 
16s.,  to  non-subscribers  %U  9s.  «Mk 
part.  Tbe  price  will  be  raised  h^ 
to  noD-subscribers,  as  the  work  a^ 
vanoes.  The  whole  will  jnake  alsat 
180  or  130  parts— and  twelve  parts  wU 
be  printed  in  the  year.  Bach  pait  to 
be  paid  for  on  delivery.  Am  onlj  a  csr 
tain  number  of  copies  will  be  ptiatslt 
the  work  cannot  be  sol^  io  smisiatm 
parU.     To  prestrre  a  fair  naitiflf  tka 
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I  not  be  qaitc  so  broad  as  the 
Ktavo  edhiuns.  It  tnoy  not  l>e 
*  10  observe,  that  a  complete 
e  Delphin  editions,  sold  at  the 
lie  sale  in  1812  for  abore  5001. 
a  uniforon  set  of  the  Variorum 
ecly  be  obtainr*d  at  any  price. 
Msity  of  publishing  sacb  a  ua- 
irk  it  obvious,  as  it  prevents  all 
■■ions  of  any  check  to  its  com- 
aad  without  which  it  could  not 
taken.  A  list  of  sabscribers  will 
died  with  the  work. 
I  press,  and  speedily  will  be 
iy  in  two  volumes  octavo,  Ice- 
'y  the  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
ad,  during  the  years  1814  and 
>ontainin;  a  Narrative  of  dif- 
odrnies,  undertaken  at  the  re- 
'  tbe  Committee  of  the  British 
eign  Bible  Society,  with  the 
BStending  to  the  Icelanders  the 
if'that  Institution.  Interspersed 
nrvattons  on  the  Natural  Phe- 
History,  Literature,  and  Anti- 
f  tbe  Island ;  and  the  Religion, 
ir,  Manners,  Customs,  &e.  of 
bttsnts.  Illustrated  by  a  map 
VTlDgs.  By  Ebenezer  Hcndcr- 
st«r  in  Philosophy,  Member  of 
il  Society  of  Qottenburgh,  Ilo* 
fember  of  the  Literary  Society 
t09  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
he  Scandinavian  Literary  So- 
Copenhagen. 

mh  for  publishin;^  by  subscr^p' 
mjTS  on  the  Wi^duni  of  G  mI. 
*-^-On  Creation,  describing  the 
y  of  Nature.  II. — On  Provi- 
illustrative  of  the  Divine  Go- 
t.  III. — On  Redemption,  ex- 
j  of  the  method  of  salvation. 
Cev.  Daniel  Tyerman. 
press  and  will  speedily  be  pub- 
A  free  Enquiry  into  the  prac- 
[nfsnt  Baptism — whether  it  is 
icripinral,  useless,  and  dantrer- 
which  is  added,  M)mc  remarks 
BeUham's  plen  foi  infant  hap- 
ly J.  Hall,  of  Northampton. 
lev.  James  Plumptree  will  short- 
sh,  in  one  volume,  printed  uni- 
fiththeEnslish  Drama  Purilied, 
Dramas,  "ontalnin!,'. — 1  Royal 
nee,  or  tho  Kmp«M'ir  Alexander. 
Hnter. — 3.  Kendrew,  or  the 
le.— 4  The  Force  of  Conscience. 
.  Joidan  and  the  Methodisl. — 6. 
utary  Reproo^. — With  prefaces 
;>.    A  small  edition  only  will  be 

Is  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Holy  Land, 


including  a  visit  to  Mount  Lebanon 
and  Cyprus,  By  Captain  Light,  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  one  volume,  4to. 
with  plates,  including  ai  view  of  Jeroam- 
lem,  are  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Miss  Sandbam,  author  of  the  Twin 
Sisters,  has  in  the  press,  a  new  work, 
entitled  the  School  Fellows,  which  will 
be  published  in  the  course  of  this  month. 
-  W.  Catton  will  shortly  pulili«h»  an 
Essay  on  the  Maintenance  of  Peace 
in  Dissenting  Congregations.     Price  Ss. 

In  the  press,  the  Brownie  of  Bodi- 
beck,  and  other  talei  in  prose.  By 
tbe  Bttrick  Shepherd,  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

A  very  cnrions  and  interesting  MS. 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  W.  King^  Prin- 
cipal OT  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  has 
lately  been  discovered,  entitled  Horae 
Seniles  Subcesivas,  containing  Anecdotes 
and  Riminiscences  of  his  own  Times, 
and  will  be  published  immediately. 
*  Sir  John  Sinclair  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  a  Code  ofvPblitlcal  Economy, 
founded  on  Statistical  Inquiries. 

The  Rev.  Juim  Skinner,  of  Forfiir, 
will  soon  publish,  in  an  octavo  volume, 
Annals  of  Scottish  Episcopacy  from 
1788  to  1816,  with  a  Biographical  Me- 
moir of  the  late  Rt«  Rev.  John  Skinner, 
of  Aberdeen, 

T.  Cobbell,  Esq.  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication, a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Cor- 
porations, and  on  the  proceedmgs  rela* 
tive  to  their  Ordinary  Rights  and  Par- 
liamentary Privileges. 

Mr.  Park,  of  Hampstead,  will  soon 
publish.  Morning  Thoughts  and  Mid- 
night Musings,  in  prose  and  vene. 

F.  L.  Holt,  Esq.  has  in  the  press,  a 
Treatise  on  the  I^w  of  Merchant  Ships 
and  Shipping,  on  the  Navigation  Laws, 
and  oo  Maritime  Contracts.     . 

The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  in  verse 
and  prose,  now  first  collected,  will  soon 
appear  in  two  foolscap  octavo  volumes. 

The  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell  has  in  the 
press,  in  an  octavo  volume,  an  Abridge- 
ment of  Bp.  Ta^  lor's  Great  Exemplar. 

Dr.  W.  Barrow,  prebendary  of  South- 
well, has  two  volumes  of  Sermons  on 
Practical  Subjects, nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. 

The  Rcr.  Thomas  Bowdler's  Sermons 
on  the  Offices  and  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ  will  soon  appear. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay  has  in  the  press, 
a  volume  of  Sermons  on  various  sub- 
jects. 

Barron  Field,  Esq.  is  printing,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  a  Treatise  oo  the  Com^ 
mercial  Law  of  England. 
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Mr.  BisMty  of  LtmBiiogtan,  bn  an- 
Bounced  for  pablication,  a  Poetical 
Qaseetteer  of  the  Principal  CiUef,  Bo- 
raagb$t  and  Seapora  io  tlie  United 
KiiM^ooD. 

Nightmare  Abbey,  by  the  author  of 
Headlong  Hall,  it  io  the  press: 

The  Re?*  Dr.  Whitaker  has  a  thicd 
aditioo  oeariy  feady,  of  the  History  of 
Whalley»  with  correctioni  and  eoo- 
sidarable  additions. 

The  Rev.  Tbos.  Hodgson,  the  Trans* 
later  of  Juvenal,  Ice  bas  in  the  pre«s  a 
Poem  entitled  The  Friends,  in  fkwr  books, 
which  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

Since  the  poUieatioo  of  onr  last 
Knmber,  we  have  been  fiifGUved  with 
aswral  Unportaat  articles  of  IHenry 
iatelligeoce  from  North  America,  from 
whioh  we  have  selectad  the  following 
particnUrs. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  is  printing  a  new  vo* 
Inme  of  ils  Transactions. 

The  Agricoltnral  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  printing  the  fourth  vobime 
of  Its  commonioatioos. 

Mr.  Mac  Clench  has  just  published 
an  interesting  Memoir  on  the  Geology 
of  Uie  United  SUtai,  illostrnted  with  a 
map. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
mt  Philadelphia!  occasionally  publishes 


a  number  of  a  "  Joamal,"  contoiitiqi 
important  communioaliQiis  reUtite  l« 
tbo#e  Sconces. 

Dr.  Barton,  of  Pbiladelphin  (nephw 
of  the  late  eminent  Naturalist  and  Phj- 
sician.  Dr.  B.  8.  Barton)  is  printing  an 
important  work  on  the  MaterU  Medtea 
Americana,  illustrated  with  Cokwcs^ 
Plates. 

Dr.  Bigelow,  Prolessor  of  Botany  a| 
Boston,  is  also  publishing  n  work  an 
the  same  snUect. 

In  the  press  and  speedily  wiUbe  pnbr 
lisbed  I  The  Apcntacy  of  tht  Chwrch  of 
Rome,  and  tho  IdaoUty  of  the  Papal 
Power,  with  the  Man  of  Sin«  and  Sen  of 
Pefditioa  of  St.  Panl'a  prophecy,  in 
the  second  eptule  to  the  Thetaaionihuft 
proved  from  the  testimony  of  aonplnm 
>  and  history,  by  William  CmminghaB* 
Sso.,  anthor  of  n  Dtatastatian  4m  lbs 
seals  and  trumpets  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  the  prophotical  period  of  I960  yaaiw 

The  Rev.  B.  Brook  inUods  psibliib# 
log  by  subscription,  tho  state  and  pro* 
grass  of  religions  liberty,  with  an  ac* 
count  of  parseontion,  from  thofirat  pvp« 
pagation  of  Christianity  i».  Britain*' 
to  the  present  time.  The  work  mUi  ntl 
exceed  two  vohuDeJ  €»ctnvo«  and  wiU 
be  put  to  press  as  foon  as  n  au4* 
cient  number  of  &iibsoribera  is  nbtainaii 
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aiooaapur. 

MeoBoirs  of  tbe  late  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
Hamilton;  with  a  selection  from  her 
correspondence,  and  other  unpnblished 
writings.  By  Mim  Benger«  With  a 
portrait  after  Raebairn.  8  vols.  8vo. 
11.  Is. 

Letters  from  Abb^  Edgeworth  to  his 
Friends;  written  between  tbe  years 
ITtl  and  1807 :  with  memoirs  of  his 
HUitf  including  some  account  of  tbe 
late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork, 
Dr.  Moylan,  and  letters  to  him  from 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  and  other 
peraons  of  distinctton.  By  tbe  Rer. 
Thomas  R.  England.     8to.  8s. 

Anecdotes  of  tbe  Life  of  Richard 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff.  Second 
Edition.    3  vols.  8ro.  II.  6s. 

CLASSICAL   LlTBRATUaa. 

The  Classical  Journal^  No.  XXXIII, 
containing  a  variety  of  clas§ical,  bibii- 
4»l  and  orienUl  Itteratore ;  pnbliahad 


quarterly.  6s.  Complete  aets  inay  he 
bad  io  17  vols. 

A  neat  ixlition  of  tbe  Greek  Septoa. 
gint,  with  tbe  Apocrypha,  from  the  Oi- 
ford  edition  of  Bos,  handsomely  pn^teil 
in  one  vol.  octavo,  and  hot^prssisd. 
Price  11.8s.  bds. 

*«*  This  edition  is  designed  for  use 
in  churches  and  chapels,  as  well  as  the 
library. 

A  neat  edition  of  Horace,  with  £a* 
gllsh  notes  to  the  odes,  critical  and  es- 
plaiiatory.    Price  5s.  6d.   Itoow  booii4« 

Cicero  de  Amicilia  et  Sanectute,  ffpn 
the  text  of  Eroesti,  with  all  his.  nptes, 
and  citations  from  bis  Index  Ifiin. 
Cioeron.  aod  much  original  matter,  cri.^ 
tical  and  explanatory.  Fourth  editioa. 
Price  5s,  6d.  bds.  By  £.  ti.  BarKcr, 
7 Via.  ColL  Camb. 

BDUCATIOX. 

Family  Suppers,  or  evening  tales  loir 
young  people,  translated  (torn  the 


tut  of  W9rk$  reMnOjf  fMiihBd. 
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I  Mafaye,   aothor  of  the 
r  youth,  the  liute  Bternaw, 

By  Lady  Mary  H ,  Q 

ixtoen  engravings.  Price  6s. 
pandePainille,  ou  Nouveaax 
««uac  IiMtructifs  et  Amu^ans 
■fcinii  Avec  seize  jolies  gra"* 
Madame  Ddafaye,  N«e  Bi- 
oU.7s. 

f*»  Occupation,  or  time  em- 
I  work  containing  the  ele- 
ivfiil  IcnowMge  for  children, 
Tron^  the  French  of  Jauffut* 
tha  tra%  itis  of  Rolando,  &c. 

Lady  Mary  H— ,  1  toK 

ravings.     Price  Ss. 
tke,  ou  L'Eoipioi  dn  Tems ; 
!Ontenant     ie»    Blemtrns  des 
icsatiles  aux  En^nsqui  corn- 
lire,  par  Jauffut.  Avec  quatre 


leB^araais,  cooaisting  of  mo- 
I  adapted  for  youth,  by  Md- 
afiiye,  translated  by  Lady 
■       ',  4  vol*,   with    15  cn- 

Pri<-e  10s.  6d. 
to  B^arnais,  ou   Le9on3  des 
limnabl.  s  4  la  j  mnesse,  par 
Mafaye,   N^e  Bichiet;  a?ec 
tgravures. 

toJiictioo  to  Geography;  on 
•ttnral,  and  self-evident  pr'm- 
leicrtbing  the  maps  in  writing. 

the  irksome  labour,  and  on- 

wvaca  of  time    usually  em- 
tbe  acquisition  of  .this  science, 
M.     By  F.   Francis,  private 
Ss.  bound. 
ical  Guide  to  the  right  Intelli- 

ViritiPs  Versifioation ;  con- 
Solution  of  its  principal  Diffi- 
ke  Lines  distinctly  scanned  in 
;  and  the  Poetic  Licens(?s  ex- 
Ifo  which  is  added,  a  Synopsis 
etic  Licenses,  exhibiting  at  one 
•  variem  Examples  of  each 
%j  elassed  together.  By  John 
,L.D.  Classical,  French,  and 
'eaober.  12mo.  Is.  6d.  bound. 
in  Europe;  written  for  the 
at    and    Instraction   of   little 

Home  Travellers;  illustrated 
Uav;ngs»  and  a  map.  By  the 
'aylor.  12mo.  4f.  plain,  and  6a. 
balf-bound. 

MISCRLLANEOUS. 

ze  Essay,  descriptive  of  the 
ilosophic  mind,  ami  showing  the 
abuse  of  its  powers,  in  relation 
il  subjects,  but  especially  to 
Translated  from  the  Freach, 
^e  RusftelL     RecomiDCiidad  m 


terms  of  high  approbatioBy  by  Mr. 
Samnel  Drew,  St.  Aoflell,  author  of 
essays  on  the  Itnmortality  and  ImiiHi- 
teriality  of  the  btmuin  aonl,  the  rainr- 
section  and  identity  of  the  human  body, 
fcc.  8vo.  price  la. 

The  Philosopby  of  Elocntioo  ;  EkKt- 
dated  and  Biemptiied  by  Readings  of 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church;  for  the 
Use  of  young  Clergymen,  aLd  Students 
who  are  preparing  for  Holy  Orders, 
By  James  Wright,  of  Magdaian  Hall, 
Oxford,  Publii^  and  Private  TWaoher  on 
the  Science  and  Practice  of  Efocotion, 
and  Aathoi  of  the  School  Orator.  8vo. 
13s.  bds. 

The  Science  of  Horticnitnre ;  inchid* 
ing  a  practical  System  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Fruit  Trees,  arranged  on  de- 
monstrative physiological  Priaciplas ; 
illustrated  by  Sketcliet,  in  18  Plates. 
With  a  Commentary  on  the  Works  of 
Bradley,  Hitt,  Miller,  Forsyth,  Knight, 
Kirwao,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  Mnk 
Ibbotson.  By  Joseph  Hayward,  Gent. 
With  12  plates.  8vo.  18s. 

A  Sketch  of  my  Friend's  Family.  By 
Mrs.  Marshall.  Secoud  Edition.  Idaow 
4s.  6d. 

Ueowick  Tales.  By  tbo  same  Aa« 
thor.    Third  Edition.  &s.  6d.  half-bd. 

A  Corn  Table;  shewing  at  one  view 
the  several  proportionate  vcalnes,  at  any 
practical  given  rate,  of  a  stone,  a  Liver- 
pool payable  bushel,  ami  a  quarter,  of 
any  knsd  of  grai«,  and  of  every  variety 
of  weight,  from  39  to  63  Iba.  per  bushel 
iuclusiva.  To  which  are  added,  a  copw 
parative  view  of  the  English,  3coteh, 
aud  French  standard  nseasuraa,  and  a 
Table  shcwtug  the  exact  proportion 
which  the  various  Scotch  k>cal  bolls  bear 
to  the  Winchester  quarter.  By  Cbailes 
Scott,  3s.  6d. 

Epistolary  Curiosities;  Series  Uio 
First,  consistinsof  uapubliabed  listtan  of 
the  Seventeenth  Contury,  Areas  GMrfa 
Herbert,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  OUver  Crooiwell, 
&c.  Edited  by  Rebeoca  WarMr,  of 
Beech  Cottage,  Bath,  8vo.  8s« 

The  English  aad  French,  aud  Frenoh 
and  Engliiih  Caarfiist^  or,  TaUes  of  Ex- 
change from  one  Farthing  to  a  Million 
Pounds  Sterling,  and  from  one  Dejuer  tm 
a  Million  Uvres.  By  John  Henry  Bro- 
hier,  late  Superintendent  of  tbe  Toulo- 
nese  Emigrants.  In  one  portable  vol. 
8s.  bound. 

A  Key  to  More's  Almanack  for  1818, 
containing  Comments  on  the  Universal 
propensity  of  MaaWnd  to  -Tetpeot  A^tro*' 
nomical  Forewarniogf,  wfth  en  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  chief  mysteries  beloog* 
iiig  to  Astrology.  By  a  Professor  of 
Astronomy  and  Matheinttic^,  and  a  resi- 
dent member  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
tordy  Is. 

An  Investigation  of  the  cause  of 
Kaster  1818  being  appointed  on  a 
Wrong  Day,  plainly  shewing  that  unless 
the  present  system  of  Computation  shall 
be  abolished,  greater  erroi-s  must  ensue ; 
coutaining  also  Proposals  for  a  Uni- 
versal Calendar.  By  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.     Price  Is. 

A  Practical  Dictionary  ;  containing 
concise  yet  comprehensive  schemes  of 
the  niost  necessary  subjects.  Divine, 
Moral,  and  Literary.  By  Wm.  Sleigh^ 
J  2mo.  7s. 

POETRY. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto 
the  Fouith.    By  Lord  Byron.   8vo.  128. 

Samor,  Ix>rd  of  the  Bright  City ;  a 
Poem.  By  the  Rev.  H.  IL  Milman, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Brazenosc  College, 
Oxford,  Vicar  of  St  Mary,  Reading, 
and  Author  of  Fazio.     Svo.  12*. 

Ta»so*8  Jerusalem  Delivered:  an 
Heroic  Poem;  with  notes,  and  oc- 
casional illustrations.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hunt,  A.M.  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Dedicated, 
by  permission,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester.  2  vols.  Svo.  IL  10s.  bds. 

POLITICAL. 

The  Rights  of  Property  Vindicated, 
a;:ainst  tht*  Claims  of  Universal  Suffrage; 
with  an  analysis' of  the  principle  of  pro- 
perty, and  new  views  of  Constitutional 
interest  and  general  policy.  By  Robert 
Fellowes,  A.M.  Oxon.  Svo.  5s. 

The  Sttbstance  of  the  Speech  delivered 
by  the  Chaurellor^f  tlie  Exchequer,  on 
Monday,  the  16th  of  March^  1818,  on 
proposing  a  grant  of  one  million  for  pro- 
vidmg  additional  places  of  public  wor- 
ship iu  England.  Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Recent  State  TriaN, 
and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  DisaQec* 
tion  in  the  Country.  To  which  are  an- 
nexefl  Letters  to  and  from  the  Lord  Bi- 
shop of  Norwich,  on  the  Tendency  of 
his  Public  Opiuions.  By  William  Firth, 
Eaq.  Serjeant  at  Law.  8vo.  10s.  6(1. 
boards. 

A  Review  of  the  Domestic  Fisheries 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By 
Robert  Fraser,  Esq.  4to.  18s.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  John  Venn, 
A.M.  Rector  of  Claphasi.  Voiame  tba 
Third.  a?o.  lOs.  6d. 


*iii*  The  two  former  Volumei  may  be 
had,  price  11.  Is. 

^  Discourses,  on  Tarioos  Poinu  of 
Cbribtian  Faith  and  Practice,  most  of 
which  were  delivered  in  the  ChapeTof 
the  Oratoire  in  Paris,  in  the  Spring  of 
J  8 1 6.  By  Thorn w  H.  Qnllaoder,  Prip- 
cipal  of  the  Connecticut  Asylum,  iathe 
United  SUtes  of  America,  lor  the  K*|.' 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  8va  7s. 

History  of  the  Faircbild  Family;  or, 
the  Child's  Manual :  being  a  CoUectioa 
of  Stories,  calculated  to  show  the  In- 
portince  and  EITecU  of  a  religious  &la- 
cation.  By  Mra.  Sherwood,  Anther  of 
Little  f lenry  and  his  Bearer,  Stories  oa 
the  Church  Catechism,  &c.  l2mo.5s. 

The  Testimony  of  Natural  Theology 
to  ChrisUanity.  By  Thomas  Gisbone^ 
M.A.  12mo.'  5s. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Clergy  in  sup- 
porting the  Bible  Society,  Tindieated 
from  the  Charges  brought  against  thcA 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lloyd,  in  a  Litlar 
to  that  Qentieman.  By  the  Rev.  Er 
Cooper,  ]2mo.  I B. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of  tbt 
Rev.  T.  Cloutt's  Appendix  to  Dr.WatMV 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  Also  a  new  imI 
beautiful  edition  of  Dr.  Watts'sPsalvi^ 
and  Hymns,  with  additional  HyniM, 
from  Dr.  Watta's  Sermons  and  Lyrie 
Pocnui :  recommended  by  several  Migi»i' 
tert.  ) 

A  Letter  to  the  Honourable  and  Right 
Rev.  Henry  IJy der,  D,D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  on  the  admission  into  hdy 
orders,  of  young  men  holding  «hat  aft 
called  evangelical  principles.  By  the 
Rev.  Richard  Warner.  2*. 
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Observations  on  the  State  of  Irefand, 
principally  directed  to  its  Agrienlmr* 
and  Rural  Population;  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  written  on  a  Tour  throngh  thai 
Country.  By  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.P. 
2  vols.  8vo.  11.  Is.  boards. 

Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Sooth  Africa,  in 
1815  and  1816,  with  fome  nccoontof 
the  MisaionarySettletneotsof  the  Unitad 
Brethren  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  L  Latrobe,  plates.  4to. 
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1  he  Traveller's  Guide  down  tbeRhioe» 
minutely  describing  the  Mpdes  of  Con- 
veyance, the  picturesque  "Scenery,  tod 
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ii;  I.  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton*  With  a  Selec- 
lloti  from  her  Correspondence^  and  other  unpublished  Writings.  By 
llisi  BcDger,  2  yols.  cr.  8vo.  pp.  688.     Price  1]«  Is.    1818. 

MONO  the  distinguished  female  writers  whose  successful 
rtionA  in  almosl  every  branch  of  literature,  will  form  so 
bg  a  circumstaiice  in  the  annals  of  the  present  reign,  Eliza- 
Hamilton  occupies  no  subordinate  rank,  and  to  her,  per- 
p0^  may  be  awarded  the  praise  of  having  sustained  the  charafe- 
fidihe  instructress,  with  the  most  correctly  intuitive  judgement, 
tt  the  most  winning  benevolence.  There  can  be  no  room  for 
litation  in  ranking  her  productions  with  the  most  useful,  as 
lU  as  the  most  pleasing  of  those  works,  to  which  mothers  and 
Bgfaters  are  so  much  indebted  for  the  improvement  that  has 
len  place  in  systems  of  female  education,  and  for  the  revolution 
iksb  has  to  a  great  extent  been  effected,  in  the  taste  of  the 
kdinf  public.  No  writer  deserves  better  of  her  country-wo- 
iO,  lor  having  assiduously  laboured  to  extend  the  reign  of  the 
ilosophy  of  good  sense.  Without  making  any  very  lofty  preten- 
B8  to  genius,  she  possessed  a  mind  naturally  observant,  reflee- 
ety  and  vigorous  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  and  the  circumstances 
bier  early  life,  were  highly  favourable  to  the  formation  of  those 
lapendent  habits  of  thinking,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
ellectual  superiority.  There  is  a  simplicity  of  character,  as 
li  as  a  tone  of  kindness,  pervading  her  writings,  which 
ipeaks  the  purity  and  kindliness  of  the  motives  by  which  her 
BTtions  were  uniformly  prompted.  Her  instructions  always 
an  dictated  by  the  feelings  of  a  friend  who  wishes  to  do  her 
iders  a  service.  Laterary  reputation  was  sought  or  valued  by 
r,  only  as  a  means  of  usefulness ;  and  no  female  author  was 
sr,  as  it  should  seem,  less  infected  with  the  vanity  of  authorship. 
Li  tbe  time  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Hamilton,' 
ites  an  intimate  friend  of  hers,  *  a  female  literary  character 
pvas  a  sort  of  phenomenon  in  Scotland.  It  was,  therefore. 
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*  roost  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  her  sex,  that  when  an  madio* 

*  ress  did  appear  amongst  us,  she  should  be  one  whose  kiad 
^  heart  and  unpretending  manners  should  set  the  sneers  of  pie- 

*  judice  at  defiance.'  Cheerfulness,  good  sense  and  good  humoar, 
her  obvious  characteristics,  «ooft  reconciled  every  one  to  the  ^  fi« 

*  terary  lady/  Whatever  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  her  pro4uiCidii% 
none  have  better  merited  the  popularity  which  they  haTe  enjoyed, 
by  their  seasonable  usefulness ;  and  the  well  earned  fame  whick 
they  purchased  for  their  Author,  is  of  the  most  enviable  kind. 
We  receive  this  invitation  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  history 
of  her  character,  less  as  critics  than  as  friends ;  and  those  wks 
with  these  feelings  of  affectionate  interest,  open  the  present  vo- 
lumes, will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  perusal.  They  are  the 
most  elegant  and  the  most  acceptable  tribute  which  friendshif^ 
-eould  pay  to  the  memory  of  one  so  highly  wc^thy  of  being  lonj^ 
femembered. 

It  will  be  regretted,  that  the  '  Biographical  Firagnacmt,*1>egim 
by  Mrs.  Hamilton  herself,  which,  had  it  been  carried  ^<|im  Wq^ 
have  formed  the  most  interesting  portion  of  these  Tdanaes,  sip* 
plies  no  information  with  regard  to  her  personal  liistiiry.  Ji 
contains,  however,  a  brief  and  affecting  tale  of  the  aboCI-livei 
matrimonial  happiness  of  her  parents,  which  was  terminttod  kf 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1759,  die  year 
liter  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Elizabeth.  We  wish  that  the 
following  testimony  to  his  worth,  extracted  from  a  letter  addressed 
try  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  his  sister,  had  not  left  it  so  Tory  doubtful, 
whether  a  belief  in  the  only  revealed  means  of  future  happinessi 
entered  into  the  composition  of  his  character. 

**  My  great  consolation  is>  that  I  am  sure  he  is  happy,  if  the  best 
of  tempers,  the  most  unbounded  benevolence  of  heart,  the  most  sn^ 
cere  desire  to  do  good  and  be  useful  in  the  worlds— ^if  the  constant 
exercise  of  the  best  a&ctions  can  entitle  any  one  to  hf^pineas  in  smo- 
ther state,  then  he  is  happy." 

In  consequence  of  this  melancholy  bereavement,  Mrs.  Hamil* 
ton  was  induced  to  consent  to  tlie  dismemberment  of  her  family, 
and  Elizabeth,  when  only  six  years  of  age,  was  surrendered  to 
the  care  of  her  excellent  relatives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall.  The 
portrait  which  is  given  of  these  her  adopted  parents,  is  extreni^ 
pleasing.  Mr.  Marshall  was  very  inferior  by  birth  to  his  M^ 
who  boasted  of  being  of  the  stock  whence  all  the  branches  of  tbs 
■Hamilton  family  that  have  been  ennobled  in  these  kingdouM,  is 
France,  and  in  Germany,  have  sprung.  In  Scotland,  tfaeprida 
of  birth  is  of  all  prejudices  the  most  predominant,  and  of  mH  pw 
judices  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  subdue.  It  was  flOl 
without  a  severe  struggle,  that  this  lady,  who  had  been  mlmip 
taught  to  consider  it  as  a  dignified  and  heroic  sentiment,  obtalM 
the  eott^oes^OTtc  herself,  so  far  as  to  beooB)enooMilsd'te:fi 
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liiiaee  with  the  son  of  a  peasant.  Mr.  Marshall  had,  however, 
iiiTed  an  education  superior  to  his  birth.  To  him, Mrs.  Hamiltoii 
ttiarks,  f  might  well  be  applied  what  Burns  has  said  of  ao  Ayr- 
|Aire  friend,  that  ^'  he  held  his  patent  of  nobility  direct  from 
ir^imighty  God.'* '  In  the  two  and  thirty  years  during  whiclf 
Iqpjweve  united,  never  did  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Marshall  experience 
BfSeB  a  noaientary  pang  of  vexation,  sorrow,  or  regret.' 

*{Mr.  Marshall  resided  in  a  solitary  mansion  near  Stirling,  where 
Biibeth  spent  two  years,  not  in  learning  tasks,  but  in  receiving  more 
Hmctive.  lessons  from  nature:  fortunately  she  had  a  playmate  of  the 
Ber  sex,  by  whose  example  she  was  stimulated  to  feats  of  hardihood 
id  enterpnze,  and,  happy  to  escape  restraint,  she  readily  joined  h^f 
mpanion  in  fording  the  bums  in  summer,  or  sliding  over  their  fro- 
B  surface  in  winter.  Mrs.  Marshall,  though  sensible  and  accom« 
jdied,  was  no  metaphysician;  yet,  in  sanctioning  these  innocent 
fetimes,  she  realised  all  that  has  been  suggested  by  an  enlightened 
l^celaquent  philosopher  on  the  subject  of  elementary  education, 
jfr'  V^nen  nature  is  allowed  free  scope/*  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "  the 
Vtarioslty,  during  early  youth,  is  alive  to  every  external  object,  and 
^'ii  every  external  occurrence.  Whenever  a  child  contracts  a  dis- 
'relish  for  those  amusements  suited  to  its  age,  the  best  of  all  educa- 
tion 11  loit,  which  nature  has  prepared  amidst  the  active  sports  and 
kasardous  adventures  of  childhood.  Ic  is  from  these  alone  that  we 
«iai  acquire,  not  only  that  force  of  character  which  is  suited  to  the 
more  arduous  situations  of  life,  but  that  complete  and  prompt  com- 
jopand  of  attention  to  things  external,  without  which  the  highest 
endowments  of  the  understanding,  however  they  may  fit  a  man  fqr 
jA^  solitary  speculations  of  the  closet^  are  but  of  little  use  in  the 
practice  of  affairs,  or  for  enabling  him  to  profit  by  his  personal  exr 
perience.*** 

Nothing  is,  indeed,  more  striking  than  the  influence  which 
^  happy  childhood  had  upon  Miss  Hamilton's  future  charac- 
ar.  Imagination,  which  these  scenes  contributed  so  powerfully 
i  develop  and  to  cherish,  was  to  her,  through  life,  a  source  of 
heerfulness,  and  its  connexion  with  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart, 
be  .was  well  capable  of  advocating  from  her  own  cxperienoe. 
lie  danger  attending  its  morbid  predominance  in  the  cliaracter, 

'•  Mrs.  Hamilton  never  read  this  passage  without  referring  to  her 
ta^iappy  childhood.  Destined  in  the  prime  of  life  to  become  the 
etim  of  a  cruel  disease,  she  retained,  through  many  succeeding  years 
aaffering  and  languor,  the  quick  perception,  the  elastic  spirit,  the 
ompt  decision,  she  had  been  permitted  to  acquire  from  the  rural 
UMpation  of  her  childhood.  To  her  last  moments  the  pupil  and  the 
fjfiv  of  nature,  the  aspect  of  a  beautiful  country  seemed  to  restore  her 
.the  energies  of  youth.  When  labouring  under  infirmity,  her  self- 
lipeasion  was  not  suspended ;  the  active  spirit  invigorated  the  feeble 
line;  and  she  was  often  seen,  with  lame  teet,  but  courageous  st^ps, 
iscendine  such  declivities  as  few  ladies,  in  the  foil  £OM€^i(ui  ^ 
iidth  ana  strength,  would  have  attempted. 

2R  2 
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irhicb  in  fact  can  arise  only  from  its  excluaiTc  cuitivsticm, 
from  the  coDBequent  neglect  of  the  other  powers,  is  not  pal 
greater  tban  thut  which  is  the  result  of  an  opposite  defect 

'  By  most  of  the  pious  people  aoJ  pious  writers,'  says  Mi«t  Hi 
ton,  '  that  I  have  met  with,  the  ima^inalion  is  treated  as  a  sort  d 
■pirit,  that  must  be  exorcised  and  laid  at  rest ;  but  in  my  opidl 
is  very  impious,  and  surely  very  ungrateful,  thus  to  treat  the  fil 
blesaings,  without  which,  judgment  will  be  but  a  sour  old  maiif^ 
ducing  nothing.  Let  us  marry  them,  and  we  shall  do  better ;  Cut 
evident  neither  oF  them  was  meant  for  the  siogle  state.' 

'  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  great  disadvantage  of  living  in  s ' 
iB  the  check  it  puts  upon  the  free  excursions  of  imagination.' 

In  books,  however,  even  at  this  early  age,  she  bad  lean 
find  a  substitute  for  a  playmate. 

'  Her  first  hero  was  Wallace,  with  whom  she  became 

by  learning  to  recite  Blind  Henry's  Lays.  Two  or  three  of! 
■peare's  historical  plays  came  in  her  way ;  the  history  of  Ei 
lollowed.  She  happened  to  meet  with  Ogilvie's  translation  q 
mer's  Iliad,  and  soon  learnt  to  idolize  Achilles,  and  almost  to  i 
of  Hector.' 

At  nine  years  of  age,  Elizabeth  was  sent  to  board,  from  M< 
to  Saturday,  with  a  female  friend  at  Stirling,  for  the  puijM 
attending  a  day-school  under  Mr,  Manson.     HeresMftp] 
witi)  much  assiduity,  to  writing,  geography,  and  (he  use 
globes,  to  which,  the  ensuing  year,  were  added,  French, 
iog,  and  music.     It  was  a  frequent  subject  of  regret  to  t 
nfter  life,  that  instead  of  devoting  so  much  time  to  these  ft 
plishments,  she  had  not  been  allowed  to  learn  the  olaasios 
so  competent  an  instructer.     On  Saturday,  the  arriTal  a 
liochaber,  the  horse  which  was  to  convey  her  back  (o  her  f 
was  hailed  with  all  the  vivacity  of  youthful  dehgbt.     Sum 
represented  as  having  been  a  day  of  tasks,  a  mode  of  relij 
instruction  which  Mrs.  Hamilton,  in  the  following  remarks, 
to  speak  of  as  both  injudicious  and  inefficient. 

'  Often,'  she  sa^s,  *  did  my  dear  and  amiable  instructrew  ' 
with  mingled  solicitude  and  delight,  to  my  senseless,  though  acQ 
recitation  of  passages,  which  excited  in  her  mind  a  train  oif  idea 
different  from  those  raised  in  mine.  Had  she  stopped  here,  h) 
contented  herself,  as  many  do,  with  this  one  mode  of  religio) 
■tniction,  it  is  probable  that  the  importance  of  religious  pi^ 
would  DOW  have  appeared  to  me  in  a  very  diifcrent  light.' 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  clear,  that  because  no  itn 
eiTect,  of  the  nature  of  improvement,  might  attend  the  _ 
these  lessons  by  heart,  Miss  Hamilton  derived  no  advanta^ 
the  elements  of  religious  knowledge  which  she  thus  passivi 
bibed.  8he  was  herself  far  from  being  of  opinion  that  111 
mory  oiight-never,  dwiog  chUdhflod,  to  be  e»ercbed  aiionj 
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jneftning  of  which  the  diild  had  bo  dbtinct  ideas.  Ob  tfiB 
,  she  jusiiy  remarks,  that  such  words  ^  are  afterward* 
made  use  ef ;  they  are  the  tools  with  which  the  miod  is, 
future  period,  to  work/  It  is  very  true,  that  the  cultiva* 
«if  this  mechanical  species  of  memory, — that  branch  of  me< 
which  relates  to  mere  perceptions,  will  have  little  or  no 
ee  in  expanding  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  but  it  is  albwed 
ve  its  use  in  subservience  to  other  important  objects  of  edu-^ 
,  and  it  certainly  does  not  cease  toheot  advantage,  when 
i^iQus  instruction,  instead  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  is  madtf 
bsulgect  of  the  lesson.  What  is  thus  acquired  by  rote,  does 
1^  as  yet  partake  of  the  nature  of  knowledge^  and  if  the 
llfiaiiif  education  of  the  child  is  confined  to  this  *  one  mode  of 
iBstmction,*  it  may  possibly  never  come  into  use  as  the  mate- 
l|ft<if  knowledge;  but  whc<re other  modes  are  not  neglected, 
H^dereiopment  of  the  faculties  will  be  attended  by  the  quicken-^ 

ft  these  merely  recollected  perceptions,  iuto  intelligent  ideas ; 
the  mmd  will  eagerly  catch  at  the  gradually  discovered 
iMning  of  the  terms  which  have  been  indelibly  impressed  upoa 
B  memory,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  indefiniteness,  the 
iM  «arily  connected  themselves  with  the  first  indistinct  feel- 
fgm  <xf  awe  and  veneration.  A  judicious  choice  of  the  comptm^ 
rito  to  be  thus  committed  to  memory,  wiH,  indeed,  secure  the 
MBotion  of  both  these  objects, — the  acquirement  of  terms  and 
Bft^  iof  ideas ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  what 
iSdren  get  by  heart,  should  be,  dictated  to  them  in  the  shape  eif 
MKMI8  or  tasks.  A  child  of  quick  perception,  will  easily  be 
Bright  to  take  pleasure  in  the  spontaneous  retention  and  reci- 
tion  of  compositions,  which  he  can  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly 
9B|»rehend;  '  The  importance  of  religious  principle'  must,  we 
e  well  persuaded,  be  taught  by  very  difierent  methods  of  in* 
ruction,  but  from  the  number  of  those  methods,  sermons  do  not 
ipear,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  to  have  been  designedly  excluded  by 
ly  remarks  of  Miss  Hamilton,  and  we  cannot  but  lament  that  her 
i^prapber  should  have  thought  proper  to  insinuate  such  an 
^BioQ  as  her  own*  It  would  seem  from  the  inoautious  man- 
IT — for  we  are  unwilling  to  consider  it  as  designed— in  which 
\im  Benger  expresses  herself,  that  an  attendance  on  public 
orahip,  constituted  the  alloy  of  the  Sundays  which  Elizabeth 
ijjoyed  to  spend  with  these  excellent  people.  -  She  herself  makes 
0  such  complaint ;  and  the  exception  implied  in  the  remark  of 
er  biographer,  that  ^  exclusive  of  tasks  and  sermons,  unsuited 
to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  childhood,  religion  assumed  in  this 
fiunily  a  most  engaging  aspect,'  does  not  appear  to  be  war- 
inted  by  the  fa'*^  r*^**  "^'^re  than  it  is  justified  by  propriety. 
Mr.  Marshal     a  an  Episcopal  chapel ;  his  wire  con<* 

»rmed  to  the  IJ       ;  \    a  lo  their  bosj^table  roof^  it  is  said^  tbB 
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Episcopalian,  the  Nonjuror,  and  tlie  Presbyterian,  werewjd 

Mrelcome.     Miss  Hamilton  represents  her  Dunt  as  a  vromu,' 

ihose  siews  eituiuted  beyond  this  world.    '  Her  lather's  dfl 

H  tiad  thrown  her  on  the  world,  or  rather  on  heaven,  for  to  h«rt 

J;*!]  her  tliou^hts  were  direcled.'     '  Never,'  she  says,  '  hM 

|.inet  with  a  mind  at  once  so  gentle  and   so  stroriR.'     T« 

mple,  not  )cs»  than  to  the  prci.'e)it9,  of  these  excellent  (rial 

attributes  the  formation  of  her  own  religious  <  liurarler. 

In  her  thirteenth  year,  Elizabeth  was  re-esiablished  nl  k 

lad  it  was  at  this  period,  that  '  an  intimate  of  the  tamily, 

ireome  pains  to  shake  the  foundation  of  her  leh^ious  |>nnoi[d 

~  I  reference  to  so  iin)iortant  a  circumstance  in  her  intt-Ura 

ietory  as  this,   our  readers  must  Join  will)  us  in  earnestly  M 

log  that  Miss  Hamilton  could  have  been  her  onn  biogni^ 

Nothing  more  satisfactory  is  aflbrded  by  Miss  Benger, 

Ibltowing  iitatemeut. 

'  The  attack  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  approached  in  the  i 

f  ridicule  J  and  she  had  from  nature  thai  auick  sen»e  of  Ibe  Hd 

ma  which  of\en  misleads  its  poEsecsor.     The  sceptical  aq^iDetf 

_pfaich  the  listened  were  new,  and  therefore  inflamed  curiotityt  ■ 

Ftitey  perplesed  inexperience  :  they  had  also  the  attraction 'oC*ca 

~Seciuus  liberality,  always  inviting  to  a  youthful  imagiaatiMt  at 

ul,  they  tvere  ^mopded  by  the  excessive  strictness  of  the  Kiit  > 

k  distasteful  service.   Still  Eiizabelh  found  it  difficult  to  believe,  I 

j^r  aunt,  wise  and  good  as  she  was,  could  be  the  dupe  of  error. 

^rminate  this  state  of  doubt,  which  to  licr  ardent  temper  wa«  iii| 

%rtable,  she  took  the  prompt  rcsoluuon  of  rending  (lie  scrtptucet 

riStcuhh,  end  deciding  the  question  Irom  her  own  unbiassed  judgml 

\  Til e  result  of  this  examination  was,  a  conviction  of  iheir  trutKi 

Ae  observed  that  the  moral  precepts  connected  with  (he  doctriM 

Christianity,    were    too    pure  to  have    bceti    prontuj^aied    by 

impostor.'  ' 

Aithoii*h  there  frc(|Henlly  occurs  a  preat  deficiency  of  ti 

ciiiiess  in  Miss  Hamilton's  own  expressions  in  reference  td 

■riewa  of  religions  truth,  we  are  yet  happy  at  meeting  wHlral 

^nt  indications  in  all  her  works,  that  the  reading  of  tbeSil 

ttires,  which  she  coniibued,  through  life,  to  tnnlce  her  cMM 

pnictice,  did  not  suffer  her  to  stop  short  in  her  cunvictit>Dl  (A 

truth  of  Christianity,  at  this  negative  and  most  iniportutt  I 

elusion.     As  to  the  excessive  strictness  and  distasteful  sernj 

tile  '  Kirk,'  too,  so  far  from  their  having  Hie  tendency  on 

mind  which  Miss  Benger  imagines,  wc  tind  her  speakinK  ot 

fonm  of  the  Church  of  England,  in   contrast,  ns  leaving 

(■ooili  for  the  warmth  of  srttour  in  '  devotion  which  freq^ua 

•  awakes  the  heart,  and  calls  forth  all  the  powers  of  thtll 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  captiousncss.     Miss  Bel 

has  gratified  us  too  much  by  the  general  style  in  which  t!" 

eXecutud  the  task  so  happily  committed  to  her,  fw  a 


which  sba 
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to  oriticise  with  severity^  any  expressioDS  which  we  mny 
■bjectionable ;  but  a  biographer  cannot  be  too  careful  to 
communicating  the  effect  of  her  own  opinions,  to  the  chft« 
ihe  undertakes  to  portray ;  and  there  are  indications,  that  on 
points,  the  sentiments  of  Miss  Hamilton  and  those  of  her 
were  not  formed  in  precisely  the  same  school, 
ther  circumstance  which  had  a  yerv  material  share  in 
^  Miss  Hamilton's  character,  was,  the  epistolary  correa- 
ice  with  her  brother,  which  commenced  after  their  meeting 
tland.  In  him,  the  object  of  her  most  enthusiastic  feel* 
'  affection,  she  found  a  director  of  her  studies,  and  in  his 
alien  an  incentive  to  exertion.  As  her  elder  brother,  he 
tarally  led  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  paternal  monitor,  and 
enuous  sense  of  his  superior  talents  and  attainments,  led 
vaya  to  look  up  to  him,  as  well  as  to  their  elder  sister, 
she  as  yet  knew  only  from  his  description,  as  a  model 
eft  no  room  for  self-satisfaction  with  her  own  attainments. 
I  ^  beloved  brother,'  she  thus  speaks,  eleven  years  after 
i  of  him  had  cast  a  shade  over  her  prospects  of  happiness, 
at  the  time  did  not  seem  to  allow  of  the  hope  of  its  being 
tod. 

rven  years  have  this  day  elapsed  since,  in  the  departure  of  my 
brother,  the  bitterness  of  aeath  passes  over  me.  In  him  my 
18  were  from  infancy  wrapped  up :  all  the  love,  the  admira- 
le  esteem,  which  other  characters  have  separately  excited, 
him  united.  Betwixt  us,  there  was  a  sympathy  of  soul,  a 
jndence  of  sentiment  and  of  feeling,  of  which  few  can  form 
iception.  Our  minds  were  cast  in  tne  same  mould,  operated 
f  we  same  circumstances,  excited  by  the  same  objects.  It 
viewing  my  own  character  in  him,  that  I  acquired  confidence 
own  powers,  respect  for  my  own  virtues,  and  a  consciousness 
)wn  infirmities.  Endeared  as  he  was  by  every^  tie  o?  frlend- 
'  confidence,  and  of  affection,  I  considered  him  as  the  auima- 
\  of  my  existence.  With  him,  my  every  hope  of  happiness 
I  submitted  to  the  dispensation  of  Providence  without  re- 
but all  possibility  of  further  enjoyment  in  this  life  seemed  at 
for  with  every  enjoyment  his  loca  was  so  strongly  associated, 
id  not  think  the  separation  could  ever  be  made.  How  little 
'  know  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  who  talk  of 
ig  •*  eternal  sorrow  !  '•  The  goodness  of  the  Great  Creakor 
ppily,  rendered  it  impossible.  The  mind,  overburdened  with 
1,  is  impelled  to  seek  relief.  During  the  violence  of  its  first 
5,  it  indeed  obstinately  rejects  every  idea  that  is  not  in  unison 
e  present  feeling;  but  as  no  strong  emotion  can  long  exiht  in 
'erne,  but  must  necessarily  lose  its  force,  and  become  in  some 
exhausted  by  its  own  efforts,  ideas  less  and  li:ss  connected 
e  object  which  excited  it  will  gradually  present  them^iolves, 
ing  trains  of  thought  which  cheat  the  mind  into  tranquillity, 
s  it  was  before  I  experienced  the  full  beneiit  of  this  relief 
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whieh  the  God  of  Mitnre  has  provided,  I  did  Dee  it.    Ai  M 

advancc^y  new  objects  of  interest  arose ;  and  MH»«i^a  the  bmbqiji 
my  dearest,  my  beloved  brother,  must  ever  be  Kracfeo  on  mj  tarn 
aoul,  neither  the  strength  of  my  affection,  nor  the  deep  aeest  sf  di 
loss  I  had  sustained,  could  prevent  sorrow  frpm  being  diangedie 
tender  melancholy.  Even  melancholy  itself  in  tiiqe  was  disepiid 
and  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  my  temper  reaumed  its  tone  1^ 
lot  has  indeed  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  My  life  haa  been  a  scriai 
blessings  and  of  enjoyment :  ray  sorrows  have  been  few ;  and  dn^ 
from  the  keenness  of  my  feelings,  they  have  been  sereie,  thejh* 
borne  no  proportion  to  my  pleasures.  The  picMaorea  which  af » 
tural  temper  and  the  turn  of  my  mind  have  erer  rendered  Ma^ 
lightful,  are  those  which  arise  from  the  comihunicaaion  of  seMiaB^ 
and  which  give  a  lively  exercise  to  tlie  sympathiea  of  the  htm*  ai 
the  faculties  of  the  understanding.  In  the  aocielT  of  nj  diflt 
brother  those  were  first  called  forth  ;  and  in  loaing  hinit  I  thoq^l 
had  lost  them  for  ever.  Blessed  be  God !  this  haa  not  been  tfaccai 
Since  losing  him,  I  have  enjoyed  the  happinesa  of  living  in  avoya 
perior  society,  of  forming  intimacies  with  many  oftbe  bca,  ii 
wisest,  and  the  worthiest  of  human  characters.  I  have  cobbv 
many  friendships,  which  I  hope  and  trust  will  neither  cesaen  A 
world,  nor  in  the  next,  but  which  will  continue  to  ferm  a  pattfif 
happiness,  when  all  imperfections  shall  have  been  done  away.' 

In  the  ycvLT  1780,  Miss  Hamilton  had  an  opportunity , 
by  the  death  of  her  excellent  aunt,  of  oxhibUin^  all  the 
and  amiableness  of  her  ^vell-re^ulatecl  mind.  3lr.  ManUi«* 
Qow  at  an  age  which  required  the  soothing  altentioaiifife' 
tjon,  and  on  bis  rcturu  from  his  morning  walk  round  (k  fa*» 
he  looked  for  the  youtliful  companion  who  now  pccriUiitUi 
table,  and  whose  absence  no  oUier  individual  ooaU  ■ffl|' 
Miss  Hamiltou  accordingly  adopted  a  resolution  to  iifaK  ei!si 
invitation  in  which  he  was  not  included,  and  for  the  fintax 
years  after  her  aunt's  death,  scarcely  absented  hoidV  ta 
*  Ingram's  Crook,  unless  hcv  uncle  accompanied  her.' 

*  He  treats  me/  she  writes  to  her  brother,  *  with  the  afedioB  a  > 
father,  and  all  the  confidence  of  a  friend*  He  leavea'eveiy  thii(» 
tirely  to  my  management  within  doors,  and  expreaaea  aBorobMB  ' 
every  thing  I  do.  Indeed  I  never  i  ke  a  step  witboul  Es  adfioe.  ^ 
exert  my  utmost  power  to  make  him  i  asy  and  hifipj  f 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  beloved  mrrranymdcnf,  thai 
India,  she  describes  the  state  of  moQotoDoua aaohiaiaBy  wfaick  A 
had  good  sense  and  good  spirits  enough  to  mahf  cinniral 

<  Here  tranquillity  holds  an  uninterrupted  reign,  tnm  the  tiw 
I  get  up  in  the  morning,  till  my  ancle  makea  hb  appeafaace  < 
dinner-time,  I  have  no  more  use  for  the  fiicultjr  of  ipeeeh,  thv^ 
Monks  of  La  Trappe :  then,  indeed,  1  get  a  little  CMWenatioa  m^ 
style  of  the  country,  of  the  badness  of  the  v  *  the  detpa*' 
the  roads,  the  qualities  of  manure,  or  pc  i^.wt 

admiration.    Had  my  uncle  been  c 
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farces,  or  I  prime  minister  at  home,  fomwallis  would  hare  been 
nous,  aod  Graves  had  sent  the  French  home  with  disgrace. 
r^ettUng  these  important  matters,  my  reverend  companion  takes 

af  and  I  rattle  at  the  harpsichord,  till  our  reading-time  begins^ 
b  usually  from  seven  till  eleven;)  and  then  I  hold  forth  on 

m  subjects.  History  and  travels  are  o^r  chief  favourites ;  but 
them  we  intermix  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  literature,  with 
and  theii  a  fhvourite  novel,  to  relish  our  graver  studies.    This 

pcture  of  the  last  three  months,  and  may  serve  as  one  fpr  many 

f  to  come ;  and  yet  my  spirits  are  unimpaired,  and  my  vivacity' 

it  what  it  was  half-a*dozen  years  ago, 

tfy  unc]e  joins  in  offering  his  love  to  my  dear  Charles ;  and  bids 

anire  you  of  the  happiness  it  would  a£ford  him  to  see  you  seated 

s  heartsome  Ingle*^ 

Rappily  nature,'  she  says  at  another  time,  *  has  furnished  me 
a  eood  flow  of  spirits,  and  an  imagination  Uiat  can  find  amase« 
;  within  itself.  Were  Uiis  not  the  case,  I  should  be  apt  to  ibel 
B&cts  of  continued  dulness  ;  and  still,  in  some  cross  moments, 
n't  help  thinking  it  a  little  hard,  that  with  all  the  good  wiH 
inable  towards  the  pleasures  of  society,  I  should  be  condemned 
lis  the  best  days  of  my  youth  in  such  a  solitude,  that  I  might,  to. 
Items  and  purposes,  be  as  well  shut  up  in  a  monastery.' 

nder  these  circumstances,  it  was  inevitable  that  our  romantic 
186  should  find  out  the  means  of  amusing  herself  by  making' 
68 ;  but  her  artless  effusions  were  long  uncommunieated,  atm 
!pl  from  the  apparent  facility  and  freedom  of  her  sportive 
iuctions,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  addicted  to  nestow 
b  time  on  this  employment.  The  following  lines  are  exr 
ted  from  a  poem,  entitled,  **  Anticipation,"  which  she  wrote 
It  this  period.  The  author  *  supposes  herself  presented  with 
mirror,  in  which  she  is  permitted  to  contemplate  her  friend^ 
they  should  appear  when  changed  and  modified  by  the 
"  of  thirty  years.'     She  then  turns  to  her  pwn  pprtnut. 

<  With  expectation  beating  high^ 
Myself  r  now  desire  to  spy. 
And  strait  I  in  the  glass  surveyed 
An  antique  maiden  much  decayedf 
Whose  languid  eye,  and  pallid  cheek. 
The  conquering  power  of  time  bespeak* 
But  though  deprived  of  youthfiil  bloom, 
Free  was  my  brow  From  peevish  gloom. 
A  cap,  tho'  not  of  modem  grace, 
Hid  my  grev  haurs  and decked  my  fiice. 
No  more  I  fashion's  livery  w^. 
But  cleanly  neatness  all  dky  care. 
Whoe'er  )iad  seen  me  n^ust  have  said. 
There  goe^  one  che^ul,  pleased,  old  maid*' 

a  the  year  1787,  her  betoTed  brother  returned  from  India, 
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made  one  of  the  hsppy  circle  at   In^nim's  Crouk,  and  MM 
Hamilton  no  ton^er  lelt  tliaififae  lived  in  seclusion.     TItnwir 
picioiia  season  was  an  era  in  her  history.     While  Mr.  Hamihi 
W3§  engaged  in  proseciitiitt^  his  translation  of  the  H^aya,  ( 
was  his  almnst  coritiluni  associate,  aud  cang'ht  f'roiti  bU  conrt 
satioii  that  taste  for  Oriental  lilerature,  end  faniiliarity  wUb  iW  I 
customs  and  manners  of  the  East,  which  she  afterwards  Inmed  I 
to  so  )food  account  in  her  Hindoo  Kajtth.     In  the  y«ar  17^   I 
she  paid  her  first  visil  to  London,  in  company  with  her  hroUuh  J 
and  tasled  of  the  novel  pte^isiires  and  excitements  of  poUstHltl 
society.     After  tlio  death  of  her  excellent  uncle,  whidi  took  ■ 
place  soon  after  her  return  to  Ingram's  Crook,  she  rejoined  iUtA 
brolher  and  sister  in  the  meiropohs.   The  printing  of  the  He<l>jt 
bcin^  completed,    Mr.  Uamiiton  received  the  appointiDflit «( 
President  at  the  Vizier's  Court,  and  began  to  prejtare  for  sdepu* 
tiire  which  was  never  to  take  jilaoe.     Unekpected  circumstancM' 
deferred  his  (Hnbarkalion,  and,in  the  interval,  a  cold,  contractl 
in  his  farewell  visit  to  Ins^ram'sCrouk,  lerminated  in  apulmoni 
coinplaiiit,  under  which  he  lingered  a  few  months,  till  at  lengt 
'  in  the  prime  of  his  hopes,  with  the  prospect  of  realUing  ^ 
'  bis  early  dreams  of  distinction,'  he  expired. 

After  this  melancholy  jieriod,  Utile  remains  to  occupy  the  dfl> 
tails  of  the  biograjihcr,  besides  notices  of  the  several  literkl] 
works  which,  in  fulfilment  of  her  revered  brother'^  admoDitioiM 
Miss  Hamilton  was  encouraged  successively  to  undertake.  Urf 
able,  after  his  death,  tofinrce  her  thoughts  altogether  from-(H 
only  subject  tliat  »p])uafed  %«arlhy  to  engttge  them,  she  wa9 
to  conceive  thedesii^n  of  wrilinjir  a  work  in  which  shemiglit  p 
pptuate  some  of  the  recollections,  and  indulge  the  feeling  cod 
nccled  with  the  beloved  objict  of  her  regret.  ' 

•  The  Hindoo  Rajah  bears  many  traces  of  the  melancholy  thai  d 
vades  the  author's  mind :  her    individual   feelings-  are  embodiea 
Charlotte,  and  a  beautiful  tribute  is  o&red  lo  her  lamented  brot    ^^ 
in  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  Psrcy,  who  isaot  introduced! 
the  scene  as  a  living  actor,  but  ai  one  already  repoung  in  the  gnii 
to  have  brought  him  forward  io  person,  invested  with  fife  and  en(    " 
to  have  detailed  in  couveraWion  hia  opinions  and  Kendments,  w 
have  been  too  painful  an  e Sort  to  her,  whose  learB  wtxn  still  flo 
over  his  ashes.     There  !*,  in  deep  felt  reality,  «  counter-power  ti 
sorcery  of  the  imagination ;  and,  in  our  waking,  ^^  in  our  eteepil 
dreams,  it  is  long  bcfnre  the  buliived  uno^je  of  one  we  liav«)ost,  is  i 
mitied  to  mingle  familiarly  wiih  the  visionary  forms  that  float  li^ 
the  mind  ;  the  master-chord  of  feeling  is  no  sooner  touched,  than  < 
impression  it  produced  which  dissolves  the  momentary  illusion.' 
This,  her  first  puldicatiwi,  appeared  in  1798,  and  its  sum 
icouraged  her  s6on  to  engage  in  n  second  work.  "  Tlie  Modfi 
Fbiloaopbersj"  wliicb  wus published earl>  in  1800,  u^p 
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tttfougfh  twoeditioDS  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  same  yeir, 
■be  laid  the  foundation  of  a  work  adapted  to  more  permanent 
ttsefulnesB,  which  had  long  occupied  herthoughta^the"  Letters  on 
f4;Eldiicatioii."  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1801,  and  procured 
the  Author  the  acquaintance  of  many  celebrated  individuab. 
Indeed,  she  was  now  every  where  rewarded  with  a  flattering 
decree  of  distinction.  The  '^  Memoirs  of  Agrippiua,*'  were 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  illustrating,  by  a  series  of  biographical 
•xainples,  the  speculative  principles  assumed  in  the  ^^  liietters  on 
^  Education." 

^  Agrippina  is  preposterously  classed  with  novels ;  and  an  opinion 
has  been  commonly  entertained  that  it  is,  in  reality,  a  sort  of  biogra- 

Shical  romance.  No  idea  could  be  more  unfounded^  The  author, 
ireeted  by  her  learned  friends,  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  docu- 
ments and  procuring  materials  for  an  authendc  work.  Through  the 
nedium  of  translation,  she  had  been  conversant  with  the  best  histo- 
rians, annalists,  poets,  and  orators  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  she  was 
guided  by  the  most  esteemed  modern  writers  on  the  subject  of 
antiquities,  laws,  and  usages.  When  doubts  or  difficulties  occurred, 
she  communicated  her  scruples  to  the  scholar  or  philosopher  who 
was  most  competent  to  resolve  them.  Far  from  indulging  in  fictitious 
embellishments,  she  has  not  even  attempted  to  fill  up  the  chasm  occa- 
sionally Icfl  in  the  narrative ;  and  she  was  careful  to  substantiate  evehr 
fact  by  reference  to  classical  authority.  The  only  instance  in  which 
rile  allowed  herself  to  deviate  from  this  strict  precision,  is  in  the 
introduction  of  a  conversation  between  Agrippina  and  the  countiy- 
wosp^n  of  Arminius,  in  which  the  chaste  matrons  of  Germany  are 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  ladies  of  degenerate  Rome.' 

On  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  in  1804,  where  she  ultimately 
fixed  her  residence.  Miss  Hamilton  learned  that  a  pension  from 
the  Crown  had  been  conferred  upon  her,  *  as  an  aoknowledgemebt 
'  that  her  literary  talents  had  been  meritoriously  exerted  in  the 
^  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.'  About  the^same  period,  she  was 
solicited  by  a  nobleman  to  superintend,  on  very  liberal  terms, 
the  educatiorl  of  his  children,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
their  mother,  and  she  consented  for  a  liniited  time  to  reside  in 
his  family.  At  the  expiration  of  six' months,  she  relinquished  her 
trust,  though  not  her  affectionate  concern  for  the  hnprovement  of 
her  pupils,  of  which  she  gave  evidence  in  her  subsequent  publica- 
tion, entitled  ^'  Letters  to  the  Daughter  of  a  Nobleman.'* 

Miss  Hamilton,  on  her  re-establishment  at  Edinburgh,  became 
an  active  coadjutrix  with  the  ladies  who  had  formed  there  a 
House  of  Industry,  and  she  composed  for  the  use  t>f  the  young 
pei*s(ms  educated  there,  the  little  work  entitled  ^'  Exercises  in 
*^  Religious  Knowledge,''  '  on  a  plan  which  obliges  tlie  i>upil  to 
^  prove,  by  answers  to  be  given  in  her  own  words,  her  attention, 
'  and  her  conception  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  teacher.* 
The  **  Cottagers  of  Glenbumie/'  was  begun,  ^  in  a  happy  interval 
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'  from-seriouB  s{>eculation,  as  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hourV  bdk^ 
lirKling  tbat  llie  first  sheets,  when  read  tu  a  few  frieuds,  exdtli 
mirth,  the  Author  extended  her  \il&t\.  The  work  took,  andt' 
cheup  edition  was  brouo^ht  out  to  meet  the  extensive  deinut^ 
nhich  circulated  to  the  Highlands,  and  is  to  be  found,  we  uS 
told,  in  every  village  library.  In  Stirlingshire,  it  was  read  with 
so  much  avidity,  that  Isabel  Irvine,  the  atteiidaat  of  MiK 
Hamilton  in  her  early  years,  '  made  money  by  lending  her  oopf 

*  at  so  much  per  head.'  Few  works  have  been  more  extenBive^, 
useful  in  provoking  a  spirit  of  improvement.  The  PopuM 
Essays,  "  On  the  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Human  Mmd,"*"^ 
designed  to  be  supideraental  to  the  Letters  on  Education,  Xf' 
peared  in  1812,  at  which  period  her  health  began  visibly  II 
decline.  The  last  work  which  she  lived  to  finish,  was  thfi  smal 
volume  published  in  1815,  entitled,  "  Hints  addressed  to  tki 
"  Patrons  and  Directors  of  Schools,"  in  which  it  was  her  ohjefl 
(o  recommend  a  partial  adoption  of  the  plan  introducett  in  Swife 
xerland,  by  Pestalozzi.  As  this  work,  at  the  time  of  its  putil 
cation,  escaped  our  notice,  our  reuders  may  desire  (o  be  put  il 
possession  of  its  contents,  by  a  brief  analysis. 

The  Author  commences  her  Remarks  on  Schools,  by  advertia 
to  the  importance  of  laying  the  foundation  of  intellectual  etlncft^ 
tion,  in  the  improvement,  by  means  of  perpetual  exerciae,  of  ttwi 
pnmary  faculties  of  perception  and  attention,  us  illustrated  in  her* 
I<etters  on  Education.     '  Men  who  rardy  attend  toihe  miDdso 

*  children,  are  apt,*  she  remarks,  '  to  Torget  by  what  a  slow  mbA 
'  gradual  process  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  ore  opeuedf 
'  and  therefore,  in  their  schemes  for  education,  take  not  into  con- 
'  sideration  the  circumstances  which  may  have  impeded  tbft 
'  progress,  and  prevented  even  the  first  poorer  of  intellect  fr(H|> 
'  coming  into  action.'  The  methods  mtroduced  by  Bell  bm 
Lancaster,  although  (heir  utility  in  this  respect  is  not  generall; 
appreciated,  are  chiefly  advantageous,  as  being  admirablj 
adapted  (o  rouse  the  perceptions  of  the  dull,  and  lo  fix  the  Me» 
tion  of  the  volatile ;  but  much  of  tlieir  efficiency  is  shewn  to  bi 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  adminintraiion  of  the  system)  aor^ 
each  is  shewn  to  be,  in  some  respects,  materially  defective.  HiaL, 
Hamilton  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  directing  the  percept 
tions  to  the  value  of  neatness  and  regularity  as  conducive  tocoi 
fort,  as  the  best  means  of  producing  an  alacrity  of  obedience  ai 
subordination  ;  she  shews  that  indolence  is  the  never  failing  cottv 
comitant  of  slow  perception,  and  she  insists  upon  her  favouriH 
priDci)>le,  a  principle  of  the  first  importance,  thiit  elemeulU] 
education,  to  become  extensively  beneficial,  must  be  made  U 
influence  the  affections.  The  unreasonableness  and  fullaoy  «l 
the  sanguine  expectations  sometimes  indulged  with  resj>ect  IT 
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4I»  eflfeaey  of  instruction  conducted  in  disregard  of  these  prin- 
i^riesy  are  placed  in  a  proper  light.  The  system  of  Pestalozsi 
ii  thus  described,  and  as  it  deserves  to  be  folly  and  uniTef- 
mSky  made  known,  we  shall  not  apologize  for  the  length  of  th6 
extract. 

*  Upon  farther  investigation,  it  however  appears,  that  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  and  adhered  to  by  Pestalozzi  is  in  its  nature^ni- 
versal,  and  may  be  universally  applied.  It  is  neither  deep  nor 
uitricate,  nor  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  most  ordraary 
capacity.  In  few  words,  it  is  simply  attending  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  By  these  it  has  been  ordained,  that  the  human  under- 
standing, though  it  may  he  gradually  opened,  and  enabled  to 
embrace  a  vast  extent  of  knowledsre,  can  only  be  opened  gra- 
dually, and  by  a  regular  series  of  efforts.  Pestalozzi  perceiv- 
ing, that  when  one  idea  upon  any  subject  had  been  acquired  by 
a  child,  the  idea  next  in  succession  was  no  sooner  presented 
than  imbibed ;  and  also  observing,  that  when  it  was  attempted 
to  force  upon  children  ideas  having  no  connexion  with  any  that 
had  previously  entered  their  minds,  the  attempt  proved  fruitlesSy 
took  the  hint  from  nature,  and  wisely  formed  his  plan  in  con- 
formity to  hers.  Instead  of  making  children  repeat  words 
that  suggested  ideas  to  his  own  mind,  he  set  himself  to.  observe 
what  wei^  the  ideas  that  actually  existed  in  theirs.  He  then^ 
by  questions  adapted  to  their  capacities,  induced  them  to 
make  such  further  exertion  of  their  do wers^  as  enabled  them  to 
add  new  ideas  to  their  slender  stock ',  and,  by  perseverimg*  in 
the  process,  expanded  their  faculties  to  a  degree,  which,  to 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  abstruse 
science  he  professed  to  teach,  seemed  little  short  of  miraculous. 
'  But  though  it  was  the  proficiency  made  by  his  little  pupils  in 
geometry  that  chiefly  excited  the  admiration  of  the  pubhc,  the 
success  with  which  he  applied  the  same  principle  to  the  more 
important  purposes  of  communicating  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, is  yet  more  worthy  of  our  notice  and  applause. 
^  Pestalozzi  dismissed  from  his  service  all  the  excitements  of 
punishment  and  reward.  The  habits  of  the  Swiss  peasantry 
doubtless  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  as  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  children  of  those  simple  villag^m 
stood  equally  in  need  of  strongs  excitement,  as  children,  who, 
from  their  situation,  are  compelled  to  associate  with  depravity 
in  an  overgrown  metropolis.  But  making  every  allowance  for 
the  favourable,  nature  of  the  circumstances,  still  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  such  nice  notions  and  constant  practice  of 
moral  rectitude;  such  a  complete  subjugation  of  every  turbu- 
lent and  selfish  passion ;  and  such  cordial  harmony  and  fra- 
ternal love,  as  is  asserted  to  have  been  exemplified  in  the  school 
of  Pestalozzi,  have  been  rarely  exhibited  even  in  situatlonatfie 
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'  most  faTourftble.  The  means  employed  by  Pestalmxi  fo  ti 
'  prove  the  heart  and  disposUions,  as  they  have  been  described' 

*  me  by  those  who  have  made  enqaiiiea  upon  the  spot,  seems 
'  be  extremely  simple,  and  extremely  obvious;  yet,  Stinp1e< 
'  they  are,  and  iDfallible  as  is  their  operation,  many  and  obstin 
f  are  the  prejudices  that  must  he  aurniounted,  ere  we  can  r 
'  to  see  them  generally  adopted.     The  effect  resulting  from 

*  as  exemplified  in  this  school  of  mondity,  is  what  Ins  bed 
'  termed  by  our  old  divines,  the  practice  of  the  preaenct  q 

*  God.  Other  children  are  taught  to  say,  that  God  is  eTff 
'  present ;  but  the  pupils  of  Pesulozzi  are  taught  to  know  Ul^ 
■  to  feel  in  tbeirhearts,  that  in  God  they  liveand  move  andhave 
'  tbeir  being.  The  coavictiou  is  impressed  and  rivelted  in  their 
'  minds,  so  as  never  to  be  for  a  single  moment  ubscured.' 

*  According  to  his  method,  the  mind  of  llie  pupil  cxanot 

*  passive  in  receiving  iustructiou.     It  is  compelled  to  work 
'  way  to  knowledge ;  and,  having  its  activity  ])roperly  dii 
'  is  led  step  by  step  to  the  perception  of  truth.     In  ' 

*  repeating  words  on  subjects  so  important  as  to  demand 

*  serious congideration,  but  too  far  lemoved  from  the  ideas 
'  occupy  the  minds  of  children,   (o  admit  a  possibility  of 
'  being  easily  understood,  his  pupils  are  made  to  proceed  bj 
'  regular  pruceNS  from  oue  idea  to  another,  untd  the  sune 

*  position,  which  was  in  tlie  former  instance  repeated  by 
'  seems  to  them  the  evident  deduction  of  reason,' 

The  following  method  of  teaching  arlthmutic,  adopliTd 
Pestalozzi,  is  contrasted  with  the  usual  plan,  and  with  I 
LanoBStrian. 

'  Knowing  that  the  first  notion  of  numbers  must  necesaai 

<  be  obtained  through  (be  medium  of  the  external  senses,  it  Is 

*  objects  adapted  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  (ouch,  and  not 
'  words  alone,  that  he  gives  the  first  ideas  upon  the  subject  to 

<  infant  mind.     The  teacher,  taking  a  handful  of  beans,  (orwl 

*  elsehethuses  (o  use  as  counters),  gives  one  to  eacbof  ihelil 
'  pupils  placed  round  his  table.  This  each  lays  before  hiu,  » 
'  pronounces  to  be  one  bean.     .Another  one  is  then  givea,  I 

<  the  6r9t  and  second  one  are  placed  together,  and,  wliea  * 
'  united,  assume  the  name  of  (jro.  Another  onE  bean  is  ti 
'and  the  whole  put  together  become  (Aree.     This  process  iB< 

'  linued  until  all  are  capable  of  distinctly  counting  to  the  numi 
'  ten.  Each  is  then  desired  to  take  from  his  heap  two  bei; 
'  and  having  placed  (hem  together  on  the  table,  puts  then  oil 
'  two  down  at  a  small  distance,  and  having  namad  the  sepw 
'  <iuantities,  (wo  and  two,  is  made  to  join  (hem  togettier;  dm 
I  bis  notion  of  numbers  obtained  in  the  former  part  of  the  eJ 
1  ^se  has  been  sufficiently  accurate,  lie  will  ea^y,  b^^M^j 
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^  fli  bis  own  perceptions,  be  enabled  to  ^ive  to  the  nnmber  its 
f^omropriate  terra.  In  tbis  way  a  distinct  notion  of  all  the  com- 
^^•Hiations  of  which  the  units  are  susceptible  is  introduced.  iA 
'tpowledge  of  the  figures  which  are  the  signs  of  numbers  is  neTCt 

*  t|Ten.  And  tlien^  Ag'^^in,  by  mc^ans  of  counters,  which  answer 
*m  tens,  and  the  beans,  which  have  represented  units,  the  pro- 

*  oess  is  carried  forward  as  far  as  may  be  found  necessary.  All 
^  die  rules  of  Arithmetic  are  taught  by  Pestalozzi  on  the  same 

*  pnnciple.  I  say  nothing  of  his  tables,  add  other  contrivances 
*m  facilitating  his  purpose,  as  such  apparatus,  however  us^l, 
^«re  by  no  means  essential  to  the  communication  of  dear  ideas, 

*  Which  is  the  primary  object  in  view.' 

By  an  analogous  method,  this  extraordinary  man  is  represented 
to  have  succeeded  in  laying  a  solid  foundiition  in  the  minds  of 
his  popik,  for  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  ObrisfiBnity,  and  in  producing  a  susceptibility  of  moral  feeling; 
Miicb  entfbTeu  him  to  dispense  alike  with  the  terrors  of  penal 
ntlrtiint  and  the  incentives  of  reward.  The  ^  interrogatory 
'  lystem  of  instruction'  is  coming  into  vogue ;  but  to  render  It 
efficienti  the  admirable  hints  suggested  by  Miss  Hamilton  in 
this  volume,  cannot  be  too  carefully  attended  to.  Unless  the 
essential  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  proceed,  are  thoroughly 
c6nipreheiided,  many  who  may  pique  themselves  on  the  adoption 
of  the  theory,  wiH  fail  in  rendering  its  application  subservient  to 
any  real  improvement. 

We  must  now  draw  this  article  to  a  close.  Miss  Hamilton 
di4  not  long  survive  the  publication  of  the  work  we  have  referred 
to.  A  series  of  afflictive  events  annihilated,  in  the  year  succeed* 
ing  its  publication,  many  of  her  dearest  hopes,  and  tlie  melancholy 
state  of  her  own  health,  enduccd  her  to  quit  her  comfortable 
home  at  Edinburgh  ouce  more. 

*  Proceeding  by  easy  stages,  she  at  first  seemed  to  derive  benefit 
from  the  change ;  and  her  sister  began  to  indulge  the  bope,  that  the 
remedy  would  not  be  less  effectual  than  it  had  proved  on  fipcmer  ocoa* 
tibns.  She  was,  however,  alarmed  by  appearances  of.  weakness 
greater  than  had  hitherto  been  observed ;  and  bcfiat e  Uieir  areival  at 
Ilarrowgate  which  was  to  be  their  restiog  plbce,  iierlheart  auggieated 
the  most  gloomy  forebodings. 

*  Aher  two  or  three  unsuccessful  trials  of  the  Harrowgate  qpa,  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  with  her  usual  promptitude  of  decision^  pronouAced  her 
malady  mortal ;  and  having  adjusted- all  her  worldly  concerns,  pre* 
pared,  without  a  murmur,  &r  approaching  dissolution.  During  some 
weeks  she  lingered,  perfectly  sensible  to  the  progress  of  decay.  The 
piety  she  had  so  long  cherished  did  not  desert  her  in  these  awful  mo^ 
ments :  the  few  words  slie  articulated  were  expressive  ofresi^puittoiito 
the  divine  will,  of  affection  for  her  surviving  friends,  •of  aspirations  ftt 
happiness  and  immortality.    The  torpor  tnat  was  stealing  o«Br  her 

ital  Aculdes,  had  no  power  to  reach  her  heart ;  ^^  Give  4iiy  lon^,  ten 
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in  the  distribution  of  liis  mutter.  Instead  of  giving,  by  niy  * 
of  introduction,  a  connected  narratiou  of  the  ffhole  of  lie  '^ 
naval  proceetliDjjs  in  tlie  Yellow  Sea,  or,  at  least,  of  sucli  put  ■* 
of  them  as  be  was  himself  concerned  in,  be  leaves  us  to  collect  n 
the  jinrticulars,  partly  fro ro  tits  Appendix,  and  partly  from  the  , 
puhlicaiions  of  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Bl'Leod.  \l 

From  the  ample  detuils  which  we  have  already  exlraclcrf 
from  the  journals  of  the^e  last  named  gGntlemen,  our  readm  . 
have  been  already  enabled  to  fonn  a  very  sufficient  notion  of  "^ 
■i\ie  general  proceedings  both  of  the  Embassy  and  of  the  Naval  ~ 
part  of  the  expedition ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  foe  "^ 
us  to  incur  the  hazard  of  repetition,  by  adverting'  to  the  trans-  '* 
actions  of  the  squadron  during  its  separation  and  cruise  in  the  J^ 
Yellow  Sea.  We  shall  take  up  the  narrative  where  Capt.  H.  j* 
commences  it,  and  accompany  the  Alcesie  and  Lyra  hi  their  I* 
m-   United  voyage  down  the  western  coast  of  Corej.  I 

^■i    By  the  publications  above  referreil  to,  wc  have  been  already   j" 
^Bflaade  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  Corean  coast  is  iD(hi    ~ 
H'crroneously  laid  down  in   the  charts,  and  that  from  what  bis    ^ 
^^been  hitherto  lakeii  for  maiu  land,  not  Itrss  than  two  degrees    ~ 
^Fare  to  be  abstracted ;  the  space   lying  between  the  I25lh  anil    ' 
K^lbe  127th  degrees  of  east  lougitude,  which  has  been  (ill  no"    * 
■^  assigned  to  the  Corean  Peninsula,  being  in  reality  a  Bea,  tbickli 
^■■tudded  with  innumerable  islands.     The  first  of  these  on  wbich 
^rshey  landed,  were  distinguished  by  theuameof  f>ir  James  Hall's 
^V^'^T-    A  village  which  they  had  an  opportunity  of  exploriot;, 
^d  not  a&brd  a  very  favourable  specimen   of  the  habits  of  l^i; 
islanders. 

'  The  village  consists  of  forty  houses  rudely  constructed  of  reetU 
plastered  with  mud,  the  roots  are  of  all  ehapes,  and  badly  thxtcbd 
with  reeds  and  straw,  tied  down  by  straw  ropes.  These  Iiuts  are  ant 
disposed  in  streets,  but  are  scattered  about  without  order,  and  witbW 
any  neatness,  or  cleanlineGs,  and  the  spaces  between  tbem  are  occu- 
pied by  piles  of  dirt  and  pools  of  muddy  water.  The  valley  in  wbici 
.  this  comfortless  village  is  situated  is,  however,  pretty  enough,  thoiigh 
'  i  not  wooded ;  tlie  hills  forming  it  are  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  covered 
lit  top  with  grass  and  sweet  scented  flowers :  the  lower  part*  «t 
cultivated  with  millet,  buck  wheat,  a  kind  of  l-'rench  been,  ■^" 
itobacco,  which  last  grows  in  great  quantity ;  and  hero  anil 
is  a  youDg  oak-tree. 

'   We  saw  bullocks  and  poultry,  but  the  natives  would 

chimge  them  for  our  money,  or  for  any  thing  we  had  to  officr. 

refused  dollars  when  oflcred  as  a  present,  and,    indeed,  •{ 

to  set  no  value  upon  any  thing  we  shewed  them,  except  wine  i,  . 

-       but  even   these  they  were  unwilling  to  receive.     One  of  tl^i  kmf 

Lp^rAien  appeared  particularly  pleased  with  a  glass,  which,  aftcrSB*'' 

^MMleal  of  persuasion,  he  accepted,  but,  in  about  live  inlnutM  o&civIh 

H^wd  another  mua  to  whom  «  tumbler  had  been  given,  came  twHiH 
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iamted  upon  returning  the  presents:  and  thent  without  waiting  ibr 
fiviher  persuasion,  returned  to  the  village^  leaving  with  us  only  one 

en,  wno,  as  soon  as  all  the  rest  were  out  of  sight,  accepted  one  of 
I  glasses  with  much  eagerness. 
;   *  These  people  have  a  proud  sort  of  carriage,  with  an  air  of  com* 
potare  and  indifference  about  them,  and  an  absence  of  cnriosi'ty, 
which  struck  us  as  being  very  remarkable/  *pp.  .0,  6. 

Repelled  from  these  shores  by  the  inhospitable  behaviour  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  squadron  proceeded  on  the  voyas^e,  and 
passed  tlu*ough  islands  countless  in  number,  and  exhibiting 
•fery  variety  of  form  and  exteiit ;  but  wherever  the  navigators 
attempted  to  establish  a  free  intercourse  with  the  natives,  they 
iovariably  found  the  same  averseness  from  cummuiiication. 
It  seemed  as  if  some  awful  interdict  hun^  over  these  unsocial 
coasts,  and  it  was  inferred  from  the  (gestures  and  deportment 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  were  proliibited  from  welcoming 
intruders,  under  the  penalty  of  death.  In  one  instance^  we 
cannot  help  thinking  the  conduct  of  our  countrymen  extremely 
fieprehensible.  The  ships  had  anchored  off  the  main  land  of 
Corea,  at  the  entrance  of  BasiPs  bay,  and  were  visited  by  a 
chief  of  most  interesting  appearance  and  engagiitii^  manners, 
who  behaved  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  hut  manifested  the  most 
intense  anxiety  for  their  departure.  In  direct  opposition  to 
all  bis  signs  and  intreaties,  Capt.  Maxwell  resolved  to  land. 
The  account  given  of  this  transaction,  canuot  fail  to  excite  the 
naost  painful  feelings.  The  a^ed  chief  signiBed  by  gesticula- 
tions, the  meaning  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand, 
that  his  life  was  endangered  by  thi^ir  proceedings ;  the  party 
still  persisted,  and  it  was  not  until  the  agitation  of  the  poor  old 
man  became  excessive,  and  his  grief  burst  forth  in  te^rs  and 
lamentations,  that  they  abandoned  their  intention.  Some  of 
the  scenes  which  took  place  while  the  old  chief  was  visiting 
the  ship,  are  related  by  Capt.  Hall,  with  a  glee  which  shewa 
hpw  acct^ptably  any  thing  eccentric  comes  in  a  seaman's  way. 

.  *  On  passing  the  gun-room  sky-light,  he  heard  the  voices  of  some 
of -his  people  whom  the  officers  had  taken  below,  and  who  were 
•njoying  themselves  very  merrily  amongst  their  new  acquaintance. 
The  old  Chief  looked  down,  and  observing  them  drinking  and  making 
m  noise,  he  called  to  them  in  a  loud  passionate  voice,  which  made 
theiti  leave  their  glasses,  and  run  up  the  ladder  in  great  terror. 
From  thence  the  alarm  spread  along  the  lower  deck,  to  the  mid- 
fhipmen  s  birth,  where  another  party  was  carousing.  The  grog  and 
wine  with  which  they  had  been  entertained  was  too  pofent  for  this 
party,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  care  much  for  the  old  Chief,  who, 
posting  himself  at  the  hatchway,  ascertained,  by  personal  exami« 
nation,  who  the  offenders  were.  On  this  occasion,  his  little  rod  of 
office  was  of  much  use ;  he  pushed  the  people  about  with  it  to  n  e 
tiieia  speak,  a,nd  used  it  to  turn  them  round,  in  order  to       v 
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their  fiMet.  Om  nao  watering  his  opportamtr  when  the  Chief  wv 
fwachfay  twOT  at  wotathodj  who  hed  just  ooom  iipv  riipned  part  iai 
Mi  off;  hut  the  ipiick  eye  of  the  oM  n«B  WM  iiol  ••  ew]r  deceifeAi 
end  he  set  off  in  chase  of  him  roaml  the  c(iiarter  deck.  The  mi 
hid  aa  apron  fhll  of  biscuit,  which  had  been  giten  Id  him  lyjhs 
aMriupnien;  this  impeded  his  nmningt  so  that  tiie  GhieC  uotuiifc 
standing  his  robes,  at  last  came  up  whh  hhn;  bat  while  he  tne 
stirring  him  up  with  his  rod,  the  fellow  slipped  his  carso  of  brsad 
into  a  coil  of  rope,  and  then  went  along  with  the  Cmef  ^uied^ 
enouffh.  The  old  man  came  back  afterwards,  and  (bund  tibe  bisooitv 
which  he  pointed  out  to  us,  to  shew  that  it  had  not  been 
away/  pp.  25,26. 


A  person  of  rank  who  accoropanietl  the  Chief, 
neously  supposed,  from  his  ^  sicldy  look,*  to  be  labouring  nodef 
iadisposition,  and  considerable  amusement  was  afforded  by  the 
unconsicous  gravity  with  which  he  submitted  to  the  exmminatioa 
•f  his  tongue  and  pulse,  under  the  erident  trnpressioa  tliat  it 
was  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  reception.  This  hi« 
dividual,  who,  some  how  or  other,  got  the  title  of  the  *  Cowrtin^ 
appeared  to  be  a  literary  character,  and  examined  the  liooks 
with  much  attention.  After  leaving  this  bay,  the  soeoe  wliieh 
mr^oeated  itself  to  the  voyagers,  is  well  described  by  Captak 

*  We  threaded  our  way  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  amoogit 
klands  which  lie  in  immense  clusters  in  every  direction*  At  Cist  ws 
thought  of  couating  them,  and  even  attempted  to  note  their  places 
Qii  the  charts  which  we  were  making  of  this  coast,  but  their  great 
number  completely  baffled  these  endeavours.  They  vary  in  sue, 
irom  a  few  oundred  yards  in  length  to  five  or  six  miles,  aad  are 
•f  all  shapes.  fVom  the  mast-h^id  other  groups  were  perceived 
^ng  one  behind  the  other  to  the  east  and  south  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  Frequently  above  a  hundred  islands  were  in  sigiA 
mm  deck  at  one  moment.  The  sea  being  quite  smooth,  the  wea* 
tfier  fine,  and  many  of  the  islands  wooded  and  cultivated  m  the  vaDevs. 
the  scene  was  at  all  times  lively,  and  was  render^  stlh  more  mj 
lersstmg  by  our  rapid  passage  along  the  coast,  bjr  which  the  ap- 

Craaces  about  us  were  perpetually  changing.  Of  this  coast  we 
no  charts  possessii^  me  slightest  pretensions  to  accufmcy,  neasr 
ef  the  places  at  which  we  touched  being  laid  down  withia  sixty 
miles  of  their  proper  pUces.  Only  a  few  islands  are  aotioed  ia 
aay  map;  whereas  the  ceast,  for  near  two  hundred  milea,  is  ceii» 
aletely  studded  with  them,  lo  the  distance  of  ifteea  or  twiaay 
mk^uM  from  the  main  land.  These  inaccuracies  ia  tfatt  chsrta 
aatarally  gave  a  very  high  degree  of  interest  to  this  part  of  the 
voyage ;  yet  the  aavupation  being  at  all  times  uncertain,  aad  cAea 
diuigerous^  coosiderabls  anxiety  necessarily  mingled  itself  wiA  tfNi 
taUsfaction  produced  by  so  new  anpl  qplenidid  a  scenes  We  altsgi 
amshored  during  the  night,  or  when  the  tides,  which  were  Vei^ 
lafid,  preventad  our  ppoceediag  ia  the  delibmte  asaanaa  ahif^ 
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llilehr  required  by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances*  An  instance 
,ff  ine  necessity  of  these  precautions  occurred  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
fleoaber,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when»  It  being  quil^ 
^m,  we  were  drifting  along  with  the  tide,  whicH  suddenly, shifted 
pad  carried  us  rapidly  towards  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  was  invisible 


;ifi  at  sufficient  distance  from  the  reef/  pp.  4£ — 4S. 

On  some  of  these  islands  they  landed,  and  found  on  all 
occasions  the  same  uneasiness  at  their  stay,  and  the  saralts 
erident  gratification  at  their  departure.  They  had  an  excellent 
opportunity,  in  one  instance,  of  examining  the  interior  of  « 
natiye  habitation,  uhicb,  though  it  ivas  dark,  dirtv,  and  uncom- 
fortable, seemed  to  be  well  constructed,  and  furnished  with  many 
articles  of  convenience.  The  people  here  walked  with  them^ 
laughed  with  them,  smoaked  with  them,  and  drank  with  them, 
but  testified  the  same  unvarying  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  theoL 
On  the  13tb  Sept.  tlie  vessels  were  otrSuij>hur  Island  in  the  uea 
of  Japan,  but  from  the  high  wind  and  dangerous  surf  they  wetye 
unable  to  land.  In  the  course  of  the  following  day,  after  n 
difficult  and  hazardous  navigation  among  coral  reefs,  they  an- 
chored off  the  great  Loo-ehoo  island. 

*  We  fell  in  with  several  people  in  canoes:  one  man,  who 
seemed  to  know  what  we  were  searching  for,  directed  us  to  a 
point  of  land  to  the  northward,  and  waved  for  us  to  go  round  it. 
while  the  boats  were  away,  several  natives  came  off  to  the  Lyra. 
No  people  that  we  have  yet  met  with  have  been  so  friendly;  for  the 
inoment  they  came  alongside,  one  handed  a  jar  of  water  up  to 
us,  and  another  a  basket  of  boiled  sweet  potatoes,  without  asxing 
or  seeming  to  wish  for  any  recompense.  Their  manners  were 
gentle  and  respectful;  they  uncovered  their  heads  when  in  our 
presence,  bowed  whenever  they  spoke  to  us ;  and  when  we  nve 
them  some  rum,  they  did  not  drink  it  till  they  had  bowed  to 
«veiy  person  round.  Another  canoe  went  near  the  Alceste,  and  a 
rope  being  thrown  to  them,  they  tied  a  fish  to  it,  and  then  pad- 
dled away.  All  this  seemed  to  promise  well,  and  was  particularly 
grateful  after  the  cold  repulsive  manners  of  the  Coreans.'  pp.  61 

The  chiefs  who  visited  them,  conducted  themselves  with  «d- 
iDirable  pro]>riety.  The  dress  of  these  personages  is  described 
as  singularly  graceful,  consisting  of  flowing  silken  drapery,  and 
A  cylindrical  cap,  convenient  and  not  indegaot  in  its  form.  On 
political  subjects,  the  higher  classes  maintained  an  extreme 
reserve,  referring  on  many  occasions  to  the  ^  Great  Man,*  but 
evading  all  explanation  respecting  his  peculiar  character  and 
]>ren)gatives.  The  required  Dermission  to  land  and  to  eiyoy 
iinr^strained  intercourse  with  he  shorci  was  put  aside  by  r^re- 
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•entiD^  the  necessity  of  reference  to  this  mysterious  individuiti 
and  the  ifhole  of  the  stores  which  were  sent  with  the  atmost 
liberality  to  (he  ships,  were  tendered  in  his  name.  At  oaie 
period,  it  was  strongly  su$}>ected  that  he  had  been  on  board  tht 
Alceste  in  disguise,  a  supposition  which,  ahhou(;h  afterwards  re- 
jected, would  seem,  from  the  character  of  the  natives,  not  to 
have  been  without  probability.  On  the  22nd,  tlie  frigate  was 
visited  by  a  diiei  ot  higher  rank  than  any  of  their  pre? ious 
acquaintance,  an  eklerly  man  of  venerable  asjiect  and  prepos* 
aessing  mauuers. 

*  From  the  first  moment  he  seemed  quite  at  his  ease.  Etecj 
thing  about  him,  in  short,  indicated  good-breeding,  and  a  fiuai- 
liarity  with  good  society ;  and  we  could  not  help  remarking  hk 
decided  superiority  in  appearance  over  the  other  chiefs 

*  When  the  pumps  were  ready,  he  was  escorted  to  the  main 
deck)  where  he  sat  tor  Kome  time  in  great  admiration  of  the  ma- 
chinery ;  and  seeing  the  labour  required  to  work  it,  he  seemed 
really  afiected  at  our  situation,  which  he  naturally  thought  must 
be  very  bad,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  nater  thrown  out  by 
the  pumps.  The  ship  being  unright,  the  %\ater  did  not  run  dP 
freely  from  the  deck,  and  in  a  snort  time  it  flowed  round  the  chak 
in  which  the  old  man  was  seated.  Three  or  four  of  ^hc  saifon 
seeing  him  somewhat  uneasy  at  this  inundation,  took  him  up  chair 
and  all,  and  placed  him  on  a  dry  spot.  The  old  gentleman  was 
.surprised,  not  displeased,  and  very  graciously  replied  to  the  low 
bows  which  the  sailors  made  hiit.'  pp.  87 — 88. 

*  Jlc  Avent  all  over  the  ship,  accompanied  by  the  other  chiefs, 
and  his  own  personal  suite,  cousi>ting  of  a  pipe  bearer,  a  man 
wIk>  carried  his  large  camp  chair,  another  with  a  cov^r  of  red 
cloth  for  the  chair,  and  a  man  who  carried  a  round  Japan  box 
for  the  hatchce  match ee»  Two  others  took  it  in  turn  to  fan  biro,  and 
to  hold  his  arm  by  the  elbow  and  wrist  whenever  he  walked 
about ;  probably  as  a  piece  of  state,  for  the  ship  had  verj  little 
motion :  these  fanners  were  very  expert  at  their  business,  for  not 
content  with  cooling  his  face  and  neck,  they  lifted  up  his  large 
sleeves  and  fanned  his  arms.'  pp.  90. 

Our  countrymen,  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
tllrect  permission  to  land,  ventured  to  give  themselves  an  invi- 
tation to  visit  their  new  guest,  and  announced  to  him  their 
intention,  through  the  awkward  medium  of  a  Chinese  interpreter, 
''whose  knowledge  of  English  seems  to  have  been  very  imper£ect 
The  party  landed  in  the  midst  of  a  large  yet  orderly  assem*' 
l«hge  of  the  natives,  *  the  trees,  walls,  and  house-tops,  beiog 
'  literally  covered  with  j>€oplc.'  They  were  conducted,  through 
a  lane  of  s|>ectators,  to  a  temple  where  a  feast  had  been  prepared, 
"which  deserves  honourable  ihentkm  in  the  AUnanachdcB  Gowt" 
mwnds:  eggs  Imiled  hard,  fish  fried  in  batter,  smoked  pork, 
pig's  liver,  c*akes  of  difterent  kinds^  and  a:  *  strange^  diskb,  t«lry 
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K^e  to  the  taste  of  those  to  whom  it  was  a  novelty,  cohsistins;: 
dnf^ess  of '  of  coarse,  soft,  black  sogar,  wrapped  up  in  ualiakecl 
^'fl&ogh,  powdered  over  with  rice  flower,  dyed  yellow/  A  light 
Hid  of  wine,  called  Sackee,  drank  hot,  was  passed  gaily  round^ 
m  they  became  exceedingly  good  company,  and  the  old  chiera 

,  t'  eyes  at  lengtb  began  to  glisten^  and  observing  that  we  felt  it  hot« 
kf  requested  us  to  uncover,  shewing  the  example  himself.  He  seized 
ifee  doctor^s  cocked  hat  and  put  it  on,  while  the  doctor  did  Uie  same 
fkh  his  hatchee-matchee.  fhe  oddity  of  the  Chief's  appearance 
jhoduced  by  this  change  overcame  the  mvity  of  the  attenaants,  and 
tbe  mirth  became  general ;  nor  was  the  joke  relished  by  any  body: 
man  than  the  Chief's  two  sons,  who  stood  by  his  chair  during  all  the 
Mftenainment ;  they  were  pretty  little  boys,  with  gaudy  dresses,  and 
lUr  hair  dressed  in  high  shewy  top-knots.'  p.  97* 

Daring  the  feast,  several  Bodezes,  or  priests,  made  their  ap- 
pearance, a  class  of  men  whose  precise  habits  and  character 
^ong  the  Loo-chooers  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  determine, 
leir  dress  differs  only  in  some  trifling  respects  from  that  of  the 
secular  tribes ;  their  look  is  *  timorous,  patient  and  subdued, 
^with.  a  languid  smile,  and  ghastly  expression  of  countenance.' 
They  seem  to  be  held  in  no  respect,  anci  the  attentions  which  the 
Eogltsh  officers  were  disposed  to  pay  thein,  were  looked  upon 
IS  ridiculous  by  the  chiefs. 

Notwithstanding  the  hospitality  with  which  the  navigators 
were  treated,  they  were  not  yet  permitted  to  hold  communica- 
don  with  the  shore.  Even  when  they  requested  permission  to 
md  the  boats  for  fresh  water,  a  very  short  time  after  the  iitti- 
Ibation  had  been  given,  the  ships  were  surrounded  by  canoes 
with  large  tubs  of  that  indispensable  article.  By  way  of  em- 
ployment, daring  this  state  of  unpleasant  suspense,  it  was  deter- 
inined  to  measure  a  base  on  a  low  island  in  the  harbour,  sur- 
rounded by  a  coral  reef,  and  as  this  led  to  a  minute  inspection  of 
:be  latter.  Captain  Flali  has  given  a  very  excellent  description  of 
is  structure,  and  of  the  animals  which  inhabit  its  cavities. 

*  The  examination  of  a  coral  reef  during  the  different  stages  of  one 
Jde*  is  particularly  interesting.  When  the  tide  has  left  it  for  some 
ime  it  becomes  dry,  and  appears  to  be  a  compact  rock,  exceedinglr 
lard  and  ragged ;  but  as  the  tide  rises,  and  the  waves  begin  to  wash 
»ver  it,  the  coral  worms  protrude  themselves  from  holes  which  were 
lefore  invisible.  These  animals  are  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and 
lises,  and  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  wh^e 
^nrfiice  of  the  rock  appears  to  be  alive  and  in  motion.  The  most  com- 
non  worm  is  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  arms  from  four  to  six  inches 
oog,  which  are  moved  about  with  a  rapid  motion  in  all  directions, 
irobably  to  catch  food.  Others  are  so  sluggish,  that  they  may  be 
nistakcn  for  pieces  of  the  rock,  and  are  generally  of  a  dark  coloa^j 
knd  j&om  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  round.  Wheii  tlie 
Offd  is  broken  about  high  water  mark;  it  is  a  solid  hai'd-stone,  'bUi  If 


any  pun  of  it  bfe  detached  at  a  spot  which  the  tide  read^a  ifvery  difi 

tia  found  to  be  full  of  worms  of  difierent  lengths  and  colours,  com 
dog  as  fine  as  a  thread  and  seTcral  feet  long,  of  a  bright  yellow,  aal 
aometimes  of  a  blue  colour :  others  resemble  snails,  and  some  are  wk 
tinlike  lobsters  in  shape,  but  soft»  and  not  above  two  inches  long* 

*  The  growth  of  coral  appears  to  cease  when  the  worm  is  no  kmgcf 
exposed  to  the  washing  oftne  sea.  Thus,  a  neef  rises  in  the  form  tffs 
eAOliflower,  till  its  top  has  gained  the  level  of  the  highest  tides,  aboie 
which  the  worm  has  no  power  to  advance,  and  the  reef  of  coune  bo 
longer  extends  itself  upwards.  1?he  other  fiarts,  in  succeauoo,  reaA 
the  surfkoot  and  there  stop,  forming  in  time  a  level  field  with  steep 
sides  all  round.    The  reefy  however,  continually  increases,  and  being 

E evented  from  going  higher,  extends  itself  laterally  in  all  directioQi. 
ut  this  growth  beins  as  rapid  at  the  upper  edge  as  it  is  lower  down, 
the  steepness  of  the  face  of  the  reef  b  still  preserved.  These  are  the 
circumstances  which  render  coral  reefs  so  dangeroua  in  navigatoon : 
for,  in  the  first  place  they  are  seldom  seen  above  the  water ;  and,  ia 
the  nexty  their  sides  are  so  steep,  that  a  shin's  bows  may  strike 
pcain8t  the  rock  before  any  change  of  soundings  tias  given  warning  of 
the  danger.' 

At  length,  the  desire<l  permission  was  obtained,  and  from  this 
time,  with  certain  easy  restrictions,  our  countrymen  were  left  at 
liberty  to  recreate  themselves  on  shore.  The  face  of  the  oouotry 
was  interesting  and  cultivated,  and  the  cottages  which  they  had 
the  op|K)rtunity  of  inspectin|i^,  shewed  much  regard  to  cleanliness 
and  personal  comfort.  In  their  attention  to  toe  sick,  who  were 
pow  landed,  the  natives  manifested  the  greatest  kindness ;  tbej 
supported  them  from  the  beach  to  their  quarters,  furnished  then) 
with  all  the  delicacies  which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  supply, 
and  attended  them  in  their  convalescent  walks,  with  the  most  be- 
nevolent assiduity.  All  these  details  being  now  satisfactorily  ar« 
ranged,  the  Lyra  was  despatched  to  make  the  survey  oi  the 
island,  and  the  result  of  this  investigation,  which  occupied  about 
a  week,  under  favourable  circumstances  of  weather,  was  a  suffi- 
ciently complete  determination  of  the  form,  extent,  and  bearinss 
pf  the  great  island.  The  most  important  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  Captain  Ilal!,  during  this  short  but  interesting  cruise,  was 
that  of  a  most  singular  and  commodious  harbour,  consisting  of 
narrow  but  deep  and  sheltered  passages  opening  at  intervals 
into  basins,  and  terminating  in  ^  an  extensive  lake  several  miles 
}  in  length,  studded  with  numerous  small  islands.*  JLofty  and 
richly  wooded  cliffs,  interspersed  with  tracts  of  low  and  Taried 
shores,  romantic  villages,  and  distant  mountains,  are  among  the 
ittrdctions  of  this  delightful  place. 

<  The  depth  of  water  in  the  lake  varied  from  four  to  six  fiitboms ; 
but  in  the  narrow  neck  which  connects  it  wi^h  the  Sea,  the  depth  is 
fram  ten  to  twenty  fathoms,  being  deepest  at  the  narrowest  parts,  ofiips 
might  ride  in  anjr  part  of  this  extraordinary  harbour,  in  perfect  safety, 
during  the  most  violent  tempests,  and  the  kho/es  are  so  varied,  that 
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0ttiY  purpose  of  re-equipmeDt  midbt  be  served.  At  some  places  na- 
tmm  wharfii  are  formed  by  the  rocks,  and  eight  and  ten  fathoms  water 
(KJooo  to  them.  Ships  might  lie  alongside  these  places,  ot  might  heave 
down  by  them :  there  are  also  shallow  spots  on  which  ships  might  be 
icareened*  Many  of  the  cliffs  are  hollowed  into  caves,  which  would 
iimwer  for  storehouses  ;  and  in  the  numerous  lawns  on  both  sides,  en- 
tauaopments  might  be  formed  of  any  number  of  people/ 

Their  intercourse  with  the  people  was  but  sli^t ;  access  was 
lobtained  to  one  of  the  villages,  and  tbcy  had  an  opportukiity  of 

eamining  a  very  neat  and  comfortable  farm  ;  two  bandsottie 
y  ponies  stood  in  the  stable,  the  pis^-isty  and  poultry-house 
ifvere  well  stocked,  and  tli^re  was  every  appearance  of  ease  and 
prosperity.     In  the  centre  of  this  village 

^  stood  a  building  like  a  temple,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  It 
sras  filled  with  elegant  vases  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  closed  up 
and  ranged  in  rows  on  the  floor  ;  the  verandah  encircling  the  build- 
ing was  also  covered  with  vases.  According  to  the  account  of  the 
yiaUves,  the  remains  of  the  dead  are  deposited  in  these  jars.  Round 
die  building  bamboo  poles  were  placed  so  as  to  lean  against  the 
thatched  roof,  having  notches  cut  in  them,  to  which  bundles  of 
powers  were  hung,  some  fresh,  others  decayed,  apparently  funereal 
.olferings ;  but  their  exact  import  Mr.  Clifibrd  was  not  able  to  learn. 
The  elegant  shape  of  the  vases,  and  the  tasteful  war  in  which  thej 
were  arranged,  with  the  flowers  hanging  all  rouno,  gave  to  this 
pemetery  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  .of  think- 
ing unsuitable  to  a  depository  of  the  dead.' 

Another  village,  which  they  were  permitted  to  examine,  pre- 
•ented  the  same  aspect  of  elegance  and  cooYenieeoe.  The 
ttreets  were  regularly  disposed  and  carefully  swept ;  the  dwell- 
ings were  separated  from  one  another  by  fences,  and  each  was 
sbaded  by  its  own  little  grove.  In  one  part  they  found  large 
lioases,  in  which  there  were  persons  writine,  who  bdiaved  with 
l^reat  courtesy,  and  gave  them  tea  and  cakes.  In  front  of  the 
vniage,  towards  the  water,  stood  ^  a  splendid  avenue  thirty  feet 
'  wi&/  The  lofty  trees  which  formed  it,  mingling  their  foliage, 
eflfectually  excluded  the  sunbeams ;  and  beneath  them  wooden 
benches  and  stone  seats  were  placed  at  intervals.  This  richly 
ornamented  spot  is  surrounded  by  high  hills,  one  extremity  of 
which  is  precipitous  and  over-hanging.  lo  this  part  tbey  difl«> 
covered  a  cemetery  which  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  thai  wliieb 
has  been  before  described.  In  the  lace  of  the  rock,  where  its 
summit  projects  considerably  bevond  its  baae,  a  liorisontal 
gallery  of  great  length  has  been  rormed,  and  in  a  number  of 
small  square  excavations,  in  the  side  of  this  main  shaft,  stand 
the  vases  which  contain  the  last  relics  of  mortality.  This  labo- 
«riously  constructed  charnel-house  is  eight  or  ten  yards  from  the 
ground,  and  was  thrown  into  deep  ^od  awful  gloom  by  the 
bnisb-wopd  vrbicb  concealed  it  below,  and  by  the  trees  an4 
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rrecj)in^  plants  which  hung^  down  from  the  edge  of  the  pv*!  tj 
jecting  rock.  I  f 

Amono^  the  visitants  of  the  ships,  there  were,  of  come  mi  I  h 
whose  characters  recommended  them  more  etroiiKly  than  otboibl  \ 
to  the  good  opinion  and  friendship  of  our  countrymeo.  Of  thai 
by  far  the  most  striking  individual  was  a  person  wboHe  name  m 
Aladera.  This  very  extraordinary  man  presented  himsell^  tf 
first,  merely  as  one  of  the  crowd ;  he  mixed  with  the  sailais 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  readiness  in  adapting  himaH 
to  European  customs,  and  by  his  eagerness,  and  ability  ia  Ik 
acquisition  of  the  English  language.  About  three  weeks  oih 
after  the  arrival  of  the  vessels,  Tie  brought  from  Capt.  lUaisd 
a  message  to  the  Lyra,  correctly  expressed  and  readily  oadn^ 
stood.  Many  of  the  natives,  indeed,  were  sufficiently  dextoov 
in  catching  the  more  common  words  of  our  language.  Thai 
errors  iu  pronunciation  were  precisely  such  as  we  meetwilkii 
our  own  children  ;  and  we  suspect  tliat  a  little  more  pruiiceii 
the  business  of  elementary  instruction,  would  have  enabbd  their 
tutors  to  set  them  more  speedily  right.  The  curiosity  afJIi- 
dera,  however,  was  of  a  much  higher  kind  than  that  of  the 
natives  in  general ;  when,  at  their  rec|ue8t,  Lieut.  Cliflbrd  mi 
aloud  to  them,  they  were  satisfied  with  the  mere  soaadi^  te 
Aladera  was  restless,  and  anxious  to  comprehend  their  iai|«t 

*  Madera  is  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age*  of  a  akmdcripRi 
and  very  active ;  his  upper  teeth  project  in  front  over  the  lover  mOi 
giving  his  face  a  remarkable,  but  not  a  disameable  exprewins  ik 
is  always  cheerful,  and  oflten  lively  and  playful,  hut  nia  |^od  mm 
prevents  his  ever  going  beyond  the  line  of  strict  propriety,  ^"het 
required  by  etiquette  to  be  grave,  no  one  is  so  immoveaUy  mion  a 
Madera,  and  when  mirth  rules  the  hour,  he  is  the  gayest  of  the  g^. 
such  indeed  is  his  taste  on  these  occasions,  that  he  not  only  eMdia 
the  outward  tone  of  his  company,  but  really  appears  to  think  mi 
feel  as  they  do«  His  enterprising  spirit  and  venatuitj  of  laleBt  kiR 
led  him  to  engage  in  a  number  of  pursuits;  his  wucccM,  ho  ~ 
is  the  most  remarkable  in  his  acquisition  of  English.  Aboats 
after  our  arrival,  he  was  asked  what  had  become  of  hii  cosi^ 
Anya ;  he  replied,  **  Anya,  him  mother  sick,  he  go  bin  Mifcer 
house;*'  and  when  asked  if  he  would  return,  he  sai^  <■  Twsb  thm 
day  time,  him  mother  no  sick,  he  come  ship.**  With  all 
dowments  and  attainments  he  is  unaficctedly  modest,  and  ne 
aware  of  his  being  superior  to  the  rest  of  his  oounttynien.  We  «CR 
a  long  lime  in  doubt  what  was  his  real  rank;  for  at  &st  he  knC  bin- 
self  buck,  so  that  he  was  well  known  to  the  midshipmen,  belaretia 
officers  were  at  all  acquainted  with  him ;  he  graduaHy  came  tomrif 
and  though  he  always  wore  the  dress  of  the  ordinaiy  leapeetobie 
natives,  his  manners  evidently  belonged  to  a  higher  raakt  bst  I* 
never  associated  with  the  chicft,  and  disclaimed  having  anr  |M^ 
sions  to  an  equality  with  them.  Notwithstanding  all  thu^  iHWsCi* 
occasional  circumstances,  which,  by  shewing  us  smltu#H^    '     ' 
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ikkyeA  his  secret.  One  morning  a  difficulty  arose  about  soooe 
xmes  ^which  the  chiefs  had  engaged  to  procure,  but  which  they 
W  neglected  to  send ;  as  soon  as  Madera  was  told  of  the  circum- 
tace,  he  went  to  Captain  Maxwell,  and  undertook  to  arrange  it  to 
I  satisfttction,  at  the  same  time  begging  that  if  any  diffictiJty  oc- 
nred  in  future,  he  might  be  applied  to.  Whatever  may  be  Madera'f 
)k  in  his  own  society,  it  is  highiy  curious  to  discover  in  a  country 
circumstanced*  the  same  politeness,  self-denial,  and  gracefulness 
behaviour,  which  the  experience  of  civilized  nations  has  pointed 
%  as  constituting  the  most  pleasing  and  advantageous  form  of  in* 
course. 

'  The  great  interest  which  Madera  took  in  the  English,  and  the 
xiosity  he  always  expressed  about  our  customs  at  home,  suggested 
le  idea  of  taking  him  with  us  to  England^  where  he  would  have 
;en  an  interesting  specimen  of  a  people  so  little  known ;  and  he 
k>  might  have  carried  back  knowledge  of  the  greatest  use  to  his 
iliDtry.  When  it  was  proposed  to  him,  he  paused  for  some  minutes, 
id  then,  shaking  his  head,  said,  **  I  go  Injeree, — ^father,  mother, 
lilds,  wife,  house,  all  cry!  not  go;  no,  no,  all  cry !'  pp.  157,  158, 

Oo  the  lOtli  of  October,  a  dinner  and  entertainment  were 
iTen  by  Capt.  Maxwell,  and  as  their  little  festival,  exhibited 
luch  of  the  amiable  and  simple,  yet  acute  and  observant  cha- 
icter  of  the  Loo-chooers,  we  shall  be  somewhat  minute  in  our 
ocount  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  The  chieiB  only 
fete  invited,  but  Madera,  ^  who  probably  knew  that  he  would 
be  very  welcome,  put  himself  in  Capt.  Maxwell's  way  just 
before  dinner,  and  was  prevailed  upon,  after  a  little  persuasion, 
to  remain.'  The  greatest  variety  of  dishes  which  the  genius 
f  the  ship's  cook  could  devise,  and  iiis  materials  enable  him  to 
upply,  was  served  up  on  this  occasion,  and  the  guests  did 
inple  justice  both  to  ihe  cookery  and  confectionary ;  with  the 
Atter,  in  particular,  they  were  highly  pleased.  The  variety  of 
he  wines  greatly  surprised  them,  and  they  not  only  ^  ate  freely/ 
»ut,  though  they  made  some  little  complaint  of  the  potency  of 
be  wines,  and  the  size  of  the  glasses,  '  tasted  every  thing,  from 
punch  to  champagne.*  Madera  acted,  among  bis  countrymen, 
IS  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Observing  one  of  the  chiefs  eating 
lam  without  mustard,  he  called  to  Capt.  MaxwelPs  servant,  and 
Kunting  to  Jeema,  said,  ^  Tom,  take  mustard  to  him.'  When 
hey  rose  from  tabic,  after  sun>set,  to  depart,  they  were  de- 
ained  by  Capt.  M.  and  in  the  midst  of  the  explanations,  diifi* 
;ulties,  and  persuasions,  which  were  in  question  between  the 
Dviters  and  the  guests, 

*  Madera  kept  his  scat,  and  looked  about  him  in  his  keen  observafit 
¥ay»  to  discover,  if  he  could,  what  was  likely  to  be  the  issue  of  this 
idventure.  Having  observed  that  in  general  we  were  anxious  to  keep 
Mir  company  at  table  as  long  as  we  could,  he  naturally  enougn 
ikougitt  that  we  would  not  let  this  opportunity  puss  of  entertaining 
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ihe  clikfB  accoi^ing  (o  our  fashtoa.  He  appearod  to  hare  m 
this  question  with  liitnsclf  just  as  the  chicle  resumed  tlieir  eeMi 
rising  half  off  his  chair,  and  with  a  mixture  of  archneN  am) 
plicity,  as  if  he  had  made  an  amusing  discovery,  cried  « 
IvDglith,  •'  When  all  drunk  then  go  ashwe '.' 

Though,  in  this  instance,  he  was  not  right  in  his  coDjec 
yet  we  vannot  forbear,  however  mal  apropos  our  serioaa 
may  appear  (o  some,  to  express  our  murtifi cation  and  dis^iMt 
this  peculiarly  offensive  trait  of  English  hospilality.     Tbef 
of  other  nations  are  satisfied  with  heing  drunk  themselvea,  I 
it  is  our  shameful  di^tiinction  that  we  em|>tay  every  poestbU  ki 
fice  to  make  others  partakers  of  our  immoral  excess.    Wc  tn 
however,  that  this  detestable  practice  is  losing  gruutid  among  i 
Capt.  Maxwell,  we  are  happy  to  eay,  vtas  not  soiintoua  toi 
toxicBte  his  guesi-f,  his  object,  tliough  he  probably  carried 
notions  on  thi«  [loint  somewhat  further  than  we  should  be  i 
posed  to  venture,  was  to  give,  to  t)ic  best  of  his  mewn,  k  I 
idea    of  a  hospitable   and  jovial    English  entertainmeot ;    fi 
bumper  toasts  only  were  given,  and  it  was  then  intiinaCed  to  I 
visiters,  that  they  might  pass  the  bottle  if  tlmy  pleated.    Tl 
now  felt  tliemselves  quite  at  ease,  played  several  of  the« 
games,    and  exhibited  the  movements  of  a   Loo-choo 
round   the  table,     in  the  dance,  Madera  was  the  leader; 
carriage  wag  graceful,  and  his  dancing  elegant,  though  futnl 
ho  sang  in  accordance  with  liis  motions,  and  his 
joined  in  the  chorus.  In  (he  mean  time,  a  variation  of  tbe 
scene  was  preparing  for  ihcm  without, and  they  were  reqiiesrii 
to  leave  the  cabin. 

*  The  ship  was  illuminated,  and  the  sailors  were  dancing  on  ll 
upper  deck.  The  chiefs  were  much  pleased  with  this  scene,  wliJi 
wa«  lively  enough.  After  watching  the  dance  of  the  sailors  for  a  A 
minutes,  Madera,  who,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  "  was  up  to  eva 
thing,"  ran  among  the  sailors,  and  seizing  one  of  them  by  |] 
shoulders,  nut  him  out  of  the  dance,  took  his  place,  and  kept  Up  ll 
reel  with  the  same  spirit,  and  exactly  in  tbe  same  style  and  step, 
the  sailors.  The  other  dances  were  \ei\  off,  and  the  whole  ^ 
company  assembling  round  Madera,  cheered  and  clapped  him  till  I 
dance  was  done.  Tlic  chiefs  joined  in  tiic  applause,  seeming  no  b 
eiirpriGed  than  ourselves  at  Madera's  skill,  for  his  imitatioit  of  G 
tailors'  odd  steps  and  gestures  rras  as  exact  as  if  he  had  lived  amotij 
seemeu  all  his  life.  I'he  officers  then  danced  a  country  dance,  i 
which  the  chiefs,  unasked,  and  with  a  sort  of  intuitive  potitena 
which  rendered  every  thing  they  did  appropriate,  inetaatly  at^ifM 
toricsrd  and  danced  several  times  round  the  quarter-deck,  to  l| 
infinite  gratification  of  the  sailors.  , 

'  On  returning  to  the  cabin  to  tea,  they  were  all  in  high  spinti,a| 
while  amusing  themselves  with  a  sort  of  wrestiing  gome,  Ooko< 
who  had  seen  us  placing  ourselves  in  sparring  attitudes,  threw  bin 
suddenly  into  the  boxer's  position  of  defence,  assuming  at  the  a 
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a  fltrcenci     of  look  which  we  had  never  before  seen  in  any  of 
The  get  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  thinking  thit 

la  wished  to  spar,  prefmred  to  indulge  him;,  but  Madeia's 
ejre  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  by  a  word  or  two  made  him 
:ly  resume  his  wonted  sedatencss.  We  tried  in  vain  to  mske 
ezpkuQ  what  were  the  magical  words  which  he  had  used  to 
I.  He  appeared  anxious  to  turn  our  thoughts  from  the 
by  saying,  <*  Loo-choo  man  no  fight ;  Loo-(£oo  man  ri^ht, 
it,  no  good,  no,  no.  Ingerish  very  good,  yes,  yes,  yes;  £00- 
nmn  no  fight."  Possibly  he  considered  Uiat  Ookooma  was 
jr  too  great  a  liberty ;  or,  perhaps,  he  thought  even  the  semblance 
'ubting  unsuitable  with  the  strict  amity  subsisting  between  us. 
/  fiefort  they  went  away,  Captain  Maxwell,  who  had  remarked  the 
liMletion  with  which  the  chiefs  received  any  attention  sheini  t« 
ttsir  children,  ordered  a  large  cake  to  be  brought  him,  which  he 
Mded  ibto  portions  for  the  family  of  each.  The  chieiii  were  in  a 
fMper  n0od  to  feel  this  kindness,  and  they  expressed  themsdves,  as 
SHy  be  supposed,  very  warmly  upon  the  occasion.  When  they  put 
sff  Jbr  the  shore  they  began  singings  and  never  left  off  till  tnef 
Isuded. 

-  On  the  SSd,  a  personage  of  much  higher  rank  than  those  who 
had  hitherto  visited  the  ships,  was  announced,  and  about  nooa 
the  HeiT'^apparent  of  the  iioo-choo  monarchy  came  on  boards 
pTMBded  by  hia  visiting  card,  written  on  a  slip  of  crimson  paper, 
ahnit  ibvr  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  breadth.  He  conducted 
Ufluirif  with  great  courtesy  and  good  breeding,  and  some  trifling 
■jgntialioTi  which  were  transacted  between  him  and  Capt.  Msjl* 
msily  ivere  completed  much  to  his  satisfaction.  The  pnncipal  of 
thaw  related  to  admission  to  the  royal  presence,  which  Capt.  M. 
hnd  been  anxious  to  obtain,  but  waived  it  instantly  when  the 
Prince  stated  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Loo*choo* 
in»m  person  of  his  Highness  was  altogether  prepossessing,  and 
his  nMUMien  were  ^  genteel  and  sedate,*  though  oocasiooally  oon- 
sjmintid  ;  he  was  supposed  to  be  about  fifty  vears  of  age.  It  was 
dhsring  tfan  visit  that  tlie  high  rank  of  Madera  was  fully  ascer-^ 
tained ;  he  now  came,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  oostume  of  a 
Mbleman,  took  precedence  of  the  other  ehieis,  and  while  they 
dssnlayed  great  embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince, 
SM  uek  whenever  they  addressed  him,  Madera  maintained  a 
teepcetfnl  but  easy  deportment,  and  addressed  him  '  as  if  acons-^ 
'  tosned  to  his  society.'  The  Prince,  too,  often  consulted  Ma^ 
and  listened  to  him  with  great  attention,  but  it  did  not 
whether  he  owed  this  distinction  to  his  rank,  or  whether 
it  wna  the  result  of  his  superiority  ct  talent.  When  the  royal 
gunat  taok  his  leave,  Madera  came  again  on  board,  and  <  en- 

<  tend  frith  great  good  humour  into  all  the  jokes  which  were 

<  mnde  upon  Y'-  new  character/  Two  or  three  days  after  this, 
n  grand  enter  nt  waa  given  on  shore,  at  which  the  Prince 
pririded. 
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.  Ob  the  27th  of  October,  the  vessels  sailed.  The.  nai^aUi^ff 
the  behaviour  of  the  natives  on  this  occasion,  is  really  affec^ilic; 
the  chiefs  especially,  who  had  formed  friendships  with  individosi 
connected  with  the  expedition,  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  distress.  When  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Hoppner,  junfo 
..lieutenant  of  the  Alceste^  Madera  expressed  himselt  as  fouowi; 

*  To  morrow  ship  go  sea,  I  go  my  father  house,  two  day  dtt- 
'  tance :  when  1  see  my  father,  I  show  him  your  present,  and.I 
<  tell  him,  me,  Henry   Hoppner  all  same    (as)  brother :   aad 

*  burst  into  tears.'     When  he  bade  adieu  to  Mr.  CliSbrd, 

'  Mr.  C.  expressed  his  anxiety  to  be  considered  his  friend.  Ma- 
dera, with  the  tears  streaming  down  bis  cheeks,  placed  his  hand 
leveral  times  upon  his  heart,  and  cried,  *'  Eedooshee,  eedooihee  I* 
My  friend,  my  triend !' 

'  To  mer  he  gave  a  fan  and  a  picture  of  an  old  man  looking  up  at 
the  sun,  drawn,  he  said,  by  himself:  he  probably  meant  in  bis  pio* 
ture  some  allusion  to  my  usual  occupation  at  the  observatory.  Aftsr 
he  had  put  off  in  his  boat,  he  called  out,  **  Ingerce  noo  choo  sibittee 
**  yootoosha,''  I  shall  ever  remember  the  English  people.' 

*  Previously  to  these  transactions.  Captain  Maxwell  bad  pre- 
sented a  sextant  to  the  Prince,  and  Madera  bad  been  eommis- 
sioned  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  use  of  it ;  <  a  mors 
f  hopeless  enterprize,  as  Captain  Hall  remarks,  could  not  have 

*  been  proposed  to  any  man.*  Madera,  however,  ^  was  not  a 
^  man  to  be  thrown  into  despair  by  difficulty ; '  he  applied  lum- 
self  closely  to  his  taste,  and  quickly  enabled  himself  to  perform  the 
common  operations  with  the  instrument ;  still  he  was  not  satis- 
fied, and  it  was  not  till  the  unintelligible  characters  of  the  Nauti- 
cal Almanack  were  placed  before  him,  that  he  desisted  from  bis 
efibrts. 

We  have  now  supplied  our  readers  with  sufficient  materials,  in 
addition  to  those  previously  collected  from  Mr.  M'Leod,  to  enable 
them  to  form  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  people  of  Loochoo.  A  very  few  particulars  remain  which  we 
shall  here  briefly  notice.  The  religion  of  Loo  choo  appears  to 
be  that  of  Fo,  but  it  was  difficult  to  acquire  information  on  this 
point,  from  the  extreme  indifference  manifested  by  the  Natives 
on  the  subject  We  have  before  adverted  to  the  neglect  with 
which  the  priests  are  treated  ;  the  very  children  are  said  to  treat 
t)iem  with  ridicule.  It  is  not,  indeea,  easy  to  determine  what 
are  the  duties  which  they  are  expected  to  fulfil ;  they  took  no 
part  in  the  funeral  service  performed  by  the  Natives  over  the 
grave  of  the  seamen  ;  and  the  Loo-chooers  even  professed  ig- 
norance of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  used  in  the  temples.  The 
tombs  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Chinese  :  stones  bearing  in- 
scriptions, also,  are  not  unfrequent.  Two  specimens  which 
bave  been  since  translated  by  a  gentleman  acquainted  wtii  ttba 
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O&Ueise  chlracter,  appear  to  be  inyocations  to  the  Dt^.ity   for 
INtectioD  and  success. 

'  Two  narrow  strips  of  paper^  with  characters  inscribed  on  theniy 
*^  \  by  consent  of  the  natives  were  taken  from  a  pillar  in  the  temple, 
rhich  have  since  been  translated,  prove  to  be  invocations,  one  to 
Supreme  Deity,  and  the  other  to  the  evil  spirit.  The  first  is  on  a 
of  paper^  two  feet  long,  by  two  inches  wide,  and  contains  a  sup* 
fcaiion  for  pardon.  The  latter  invocation  begins  by  seven  rows  of 
character  symbolical  of  the  Devil.  In  the  upper  line  there  are 
iBreOy  and  in  the  last  one,  so  that  a  triangular  pa^^e  is  formed  of 
|venty-eight  characters,  each  signifying  the  Devil ;  and  the  prayer 
ttjdif  IS  written  in  a  narrow  perpendicular  line  underneath ;  the  whole 
ipKription  resembling  in  form  a  kite  with  a  long  tail  attached  to  it.' 

Polygamy  is  not  tolerated,  and  the  King  alone  is  permitted  to 
keep  concubines.  The  women  were  secluded  with  the  greatest 
fealousy  from  the  view  of  our  countrymen  ;  they  seem  in  general 
tt  be  somewhat  harshly  treated^  and  the  lower  orders  are  em- 
ployied  in  the  severest  labours.  The  literature  of  Loo-cboo  is 
extremely  scanty,  and  the  little  they  possess,  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Chinese.  It  did  not  appear  that  they  were  apprized 
of  the  use  of  money,  although  some  of  their  junks  visit  China; 
neither  were  arms  of  any  kind  seen  among  them.  The  authority 
of  the  chiefs  was  rather  paternal  than  political:  a  kind  and 
gentle  feeling  pervaded  the  whole  behaviour  of  tlie  higher 
dasses,  and  it  was  repaid  by  the  people  with  respectful 
attention  and  ready  obedience.  The  children  were  remarkably 
Well  bred ;  ttiough  full  of  life  and  spirits,  they  never  proceeded 
to  actual  mischief. 

'  John  the  Chinaman  afforded  them  much  amusement :  he  was  a 
great  coxcomb,  and  therefore  fair  game  for  the  boys  i  they  used  to 
surround  him,  and  attempt  to  pull  his  long  tail ;  but  they  never  actu- 
ally pulled  it,  but  merely  teazed  him  a  little  and  then  run  away.' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  qualities  of  this  engaging  people, 
is  their  honesty,  while  the  Chinese  and  Malays  are  proverbially 
the  greatest  knaves  in  existence.  Their  agriculture  resembled 
that  of  the  Chinese,  and  was  carefully  attended  to  in  all  its  de- 
tails. Captain  Hall  concludes  his  account  by  remarking,  that 
'  they  are  of  a  timid  character,  and  naturally  suspicious  of  fo- 
*  reigners,'  and  by  recommending  the  utmost  gentleness  and 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  hereafter  touch  on  thieir 
shores.  Their  best  security  against  the  dangerous  visits  of  Eu- 
ropean navigators,  lies  in  their  poverty,  and  in  their  sequestered 
situation;  their  island  lies  quite  out  of  the  usual  tract  of  trade, 
and  holds  forth  no  temptation  to  the  enterprise  of  the  merchant, 
or  the  cupidity  of  the  pirate. 

A  valuable  series  of  papers,  explanatory  of  the  charts;  and 
(Containing  a  considerable  collection  of  materials,  important  to  tbfr 
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fcienUfio  inquirer,  is  appended  to  the  main  narratiTe,  and  thi 
work  is  closed  by  a  voca!bu]ary  which  reflects  great  credit  oa  lk| 
skill  and  diligence  of  Mr.  Clinbrd,  Ihe  conipiler. 

The  charts  are,  of  course,  extremely  interesting,  but  we  rMvel. 
the  smallness  of  Ibeir  scale,  and  the  absence  of  a  general  ehart 
which  should  ezbibii,  in  one  connected  ^iew,  at  least  the  cruise 
of  the  sanadron  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  plates  are  not  ao  wdl 
exeeuted  as  they  might  have  been.  They  are  coloured,  a  lashioe 
which  we  are  very  sorry  to  observe  gaining  ground,  since  it  is  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  botli  of  the  arts  and  of  the  artist.  It  litiJR 
matters  how  a  plate  is  got  up,  when  its  defects  are  to  be  covered 
by  a  glare  of  colour.  This  part  of  the  process  which  is  geaeiilij 
consigned,  at  so  much  per  dozen,  to  persons  utterly  ignorant  ojf 
the  principles  and  practice  of  art,  and  who  are  satiraed  whea 
they  nav^  made  thdr  trees  green  or  yellow,  their  clouds  purole, 
mud  their  skies  blue.  Genume  artists  will  not,  unless  starvmgi 
stoop  to  the  miserable  drudgery  of  print  colouring,  and  it  is  con* 
feouently  committed  to  mere  mechanics,  perhaps  to  women  and 
children,  who,  as  they  are  incapable  of  realizing,  in  any  measure, 
the  spirit  of  their  original,  can  never  give  an  aaequate  transcript 
of  its  character  and  edbct  We  can  only  qualify  this  opinion  iai 
Its  application  to  scientific  objects,  and  to  those  picturesque  piib- 
Heations  which,  like  those  of  Btessrs.  Daniel,  are  under  the  im-. 
mediate  superintendence  of  the  artist  himself.  It  should  how- 
ever be  remarked,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  plates  to  the 
present  work,  are  representations  of  costume,  in  which  colour  is 
admissible  with  advantage,  when  it  b  as  skilfully  applied  as  i^ 
the  earliest  numbers  oi  Mr.  Alexander's  Costume  of  China. 
The  views  of  Sulphur  Island,  and  of  Napakiang,  in  the  copy 
before  us  at  least,  are  coarsely  coloured,  and  iudiflbrenUy  ^« 
graved. 

Art.  III.    Panwhkts  rdaiing  to  the  Atitinomian  SecasioH  from  tie 
Estabiithed  Church. 

f  Continued  from  p.  410  J 

THROUGHOUT  our  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  Anti- 
nomianism,  we  have  presumed  upon  the  reader's  know-' 
ledge  of  facts,  it  being  our  design  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  inferences  which  tibose  facts  seem  to  us  to  contain.  We 
should  be  grieved  if,  through  ignorance,  or  hastiness,  our  al- 
legations should  be  chargeable,  in  any  particular,  witii  misre- 
presentation ;  but,  in  truth,  we  are  not  conscious,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  of  that  sort  of  aggravation  of  spirit,  which  wonld 
be  likely  to  hurry  us  into  exaggerated  statements.  There  are 
toiHcs  eonnected  with  the  state  of  relifi^ous  profession  in  thb 
oeuntry,  in  handling  which,  we  should  feel  in  much  danger  of 
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• 

the  entire  possession  of  oar  cool  judgement.    Antino* 

jlrfniflaBi  is  a  badt  thing;  a  lukewarm  profession,  however,  is 

it  least  as  bad  a  thing  as  mere  doctrinal  Antioomianism :  and 

!ritbdroughlj  worldly-minded  profession,  cloaked  with  a  great 

■  MjH  of  cant  and  zeal,  is,  if  possible,  a  much  worse  thine. 

'   VM  we  hasten  on. — Are  we  in  danger  of  offending  against 

Mtb,  in  stating  the  following  particulars,  as  peculiarly  cha- 

lAlbtertatic  of  the  teaching,  tlie  talking,  and  the  conduct  of  An-' 

'ftoonans? — namely,   an    extreme  jealousy  of  rentaring  over 

^  fir bbmidaries  of  one  or  t*Wo  topics;  an  equally  scrupulous  con- 

■tamient  within  a  very  narrow  circle  of  phrases,  and  those  for 

ttb-moat  part,  oddly  coined,  between  figure  and  emphasis,  and 

iJMNBeqaent  want  of  ease,  simplicity,  and  naturalness  of  man - 

nr;   an  angry  impatience  of  argument  conducted  upon  the 

principles  of  common  sense,  together  with  a  propensity  to  evade 

tha  finrce  of  reasoning  that  cannot  be  answered,  by  a  sweeping 

ttntempt  of  those  who  urge  it,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 

WHimUightened  persons,  incompetent,  of  course,  to  the  subject ; 

•  piirpetual  shifting  of  the  ground,  when  argument  is  entered 

ri;  a  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  to  shelter  their 
pka  from  the  influence  of  sober  Christians,  by  the  very 
msdesH  reiteration  of  the  warning  **  to  beware  of  me#i*** ; 
and  lastly,  the  unrestrained  practice  of  allegorizing  the  Scrip- 
tarea,  a  method  obviously  essential  to  a  system  which  is  at 
ifirianoe  with  the  plain  seuse  of  Revelation.  The  Socinian  and 
4ie  Antinomian  are  agreed  in  this  prefatory  canon  of  interpre- 
Ittion,  namely,  that  the  Bible  is  a  tissue  of  figures  and  enigmas. 
Who  can  fail  to  perceive,  how  exactly  accordant  with  the  design 
ef  a  system  which  seeks  only  the  gratification  of  an  inane  lux- 
Wious  speculation,  is  this  conversion  of  the  Holy  Oracles  into  a 
collection  of  endless  and  inexhaustible  riddles ;  how  well  ft 
ii  adapted  gradually  to  cheat  the  mind  into  a  state  of  habitual 
lirgetlulness  and  insensibility  towards  every  thing  that  is  real  f 
If  these  things  then  are  so,  whence  are  they  ?  Of  what  are  they 
the  symptoms  ?  To  us  they  plainly  indicate  the  consciousness 
of  an  entire  want  of  harmony  and  mutual  dependence  in  ;the 
parts  of  the  system  ;  this  want  of  harmony  necessarily  arising 
nom  the  attempt  to  construct  an  artificial  system  having  a  de- 
termitiate  object,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  an  acknowledged 
atflndard  of  Truth.  In  such  cases  it  will  always  happen,  that 
^e  more  the  harmony  of  design  is  perfected,  tne  more  argu- 
mentative consistency  will  be  violated. 

*  We  might  ask.  Are  npt  these  teachers  men  also  ?  but  we  recom- 
mipad  the  reader  on  tliis  subject  to  turn  to  the  foUowin^;  passages 
in  tihe  book  of  Proverbs.    Chap,  x,  ver.  17.    xii^  1.    xy,  10,  32. 

Vol.  IX.  N.S.  2  T 
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The  contrivers  or  systems  amid  llie  darkness  of  Pa^liisni^H 
well  as  tlioso  among  our  modern  )iliiloaoi>liists  wlio  rfjectl^H 
authority  of  Revelalion,  have  j>asscbsed  this  special  advaiit^^H 
over  the  pervirters  of  Clirislianity ;  thut  inasmuch  as  Ihey  ^'^^l 
uueiiibarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  having  reference  to  any  ^^H 
k  now  ledge  d  standard  of  truth,  they  have  been  free  to  glva^H 
their  inventions  the  attractions  of  internal  consistency.  U*1l^| 
ever  grossly  untrue  or  cxlravajjant,  therefore,  may  have  ''^1^1 
tlie  assumptions'  upon  which  these  systems  have  been  nw4^| 
to  rest,  they  have  commonly  exhibited  a  pleasing  symmetry  *^H 
compactness  in  themselves.  But  Antiuomianisni,  in  spite  <^.^H 
audacious  contempt  of  the  plainest  languaf^e  of  Inspiration,  Q^H 
never  give  even  the  semblance  of  consistency  to  its  dogmas  f^| 
a  whole;  they  must  stiil  coiistilnte  a  grotesque  assembl3g^|H 
which  nothing  but  ignorance  or  impudence  can  hold  in  colhB 
junction.  ^H 

Another  point  to  which  wc  wish  to  direct  the  readcr'ii  P^^| 
ticular  attention,  because  it  sets  ttic  true  cliaracter  of  Antid^^ 
mlanism,  as  a  scheme  of  Inteliectua  ^Quietism,  in  a  slriki^H 
light,  is  this:  the  obnioan  discrepancy  iif  thii  tyatem  of  lU^M 
trine,  feifh  the  visible  conduct  of  Gua  towards  men  in  I^H 
neral,  but  more  eitpeciaUy  tatvurds  his  people,  in  tke  nf^| 
pemtatione  of  his  providence.  ^V 

Even  true  Christians  are  inadequately  impressed  with  ibe-* 
■  direct  Bgency  of  God  in  the  ways  of  his  providence ;  loo  lillle 
'  attentive  to  the  voice  and  signiBcance  of  these  his  works.  As 
neither  the  re.il  occasional  causes,  nor  the  ultimate  results  of 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  fall  wiihin  the  sphere  of  our 
knowIcd|^e,  the  permanent  law  of  the  moral  world,  or  tliat  uni- 
formity of  connexion  between  the  end  and  the  means,  the  cause 
and  tliu  elTect,  which,  in  the  structure  of  the  material  world,  im- 
presses us  so  irresistibly  with  the  idea  of  design,  ia  never  ob- 
truded upon  our  observation.  IIgdcc,  although  wc  may  liive 
a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence,  we  are 
apt  to  be  surprisiid,  by  remarkable  occurrences,  into  a  recollec- 
tion of  our  convictions  on  the  subject,  rather  than  habitually 
impressed  with  the  indisputable  fact,  that  tiic  whole  muchiDcry, 
down  to  its  last  and  minutest  particle, — all  that  constitutes  what 
may  be  termed  the  circumisf,afice  of  each  individual,  is  as 
truly  the  result  of  Divine  desiijn,  as  are  the  members  and  func 
tious  of  the  animal  body*.  \one  of  ths  works  and  ways  of 
the  All  Wise  are  futile,  inconsctiuentiai,  or  insigniBcant.  Na- 
ther,  we  may  rest  assured,  is  tliere  a  single  instance  in  which 

*  We  shall  not  surely  be  misunderEtood :  all  that  which  is  morallj 
evil  in  any  effect,  hns  its  proper  cause  in  the  deBcient  holioesc  of  the 
creature ;  but  having  a  known  and  proper  cauBC,  it  is  ^api^le.V. 
being  perfectly  related  to  an  iiifLdlible  system. 
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^orks  of  His  baud,  or  the  methods  of  His  prdvidence^  ftre 

iflf  harmo  ^  virilb  the  word  of  His  Truth.     What  then,  we 

our  readers  under  the  inipressiou  of  these  sentimenta  ti^ 

ter,  is  the.  apparent  scope,  what  are  the  present  resuks^ 

tiespects  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  special  ^race^)  oC 

amaziogly  complicated  and  ever  revolving  machinery  witk 

»b<  we  are  severally  surrounded  ? 

^)ilf  the  Antinomian  view  of  Christianity  be.  the  true  one>  and 

iprebends  ndthin^  beyond  an  extrinsic  aud  relative  salva*- 

begun  and  ended  in  a  reference  of  the  mind,  it  will  h% 

lible  to  trace  any  ai^eement  between  such  a  plan,  and  the 

that  God  does  actually  detain  his  people  in  a  state,  -the) 

lie  constitution  and  operation  of  which  bear  upon  the  exer-. 

of  the  will,  the  affections,  and  the  active  principles.    Why,. 

Antinomianism  be  true,  is  the  strong  propensity  of  the  mind' 

withdraw  itself  from  realities,  exposed  to  perpetual  countor-r- 

»n,  in  the  conduct  and  by  the  essential  construction,  of  the 

[fttaeut  economy  ? 

We  feel  that  we  must  not  follow  up  this  subject:  we  entreat- 
[lllB  reader  to  pursue  it  for  himself.     In  our  deliberate  convio* 
I,  it  contains  within  itself  an  adequate  refutation  of  this  whole- 
^qr^teui  of  delusion.     Let  him  reflect  upon  the  constitution .  of ; 
Mman  nature,  as  affording  the  platform  of.  a  moral  exeroiae.* 
'Let  him  refer  to  the  mass  of  facts,  illustrative  of  the  oonduet 
af  Providence,  with  which  his  observation  and  . personal  exper 
lianee  have  furnished  him ;  and,  dismissing  unniiuturai  gloases^ 
kt  him  compare  the  tendencies  and  the  results  of  these  dispeo* 
aatioos,  with  the  exactly  suitable  provision  made  in  the  Scrip- 
tares  to  meet  and  to  improve  them.    We  are  jnot  now,  be  it  re*^ 
membered,   speaking  oi  frames  9JkA  feelings^  which  may  be. 
alleged  to  originate  in  imperfect  views  of  the  Christian  scheme; 
we  are  resting  the  argument  upon  the  acts  of  Ui^n  wiho.plaoted- 
the  heavens  aud  the  earth  by  his  power,  who  guidea  the  foot-* 
stapa  of  man  by  his  counsel,  and  who  has  given. ug. the  revela- 
tion of  his  grace  ;  and  we  ask,  Is  not  the  voice  of  God,  ii^.thei 
eoaduct  of  his  providence,  clearly  and  loudly  propounced  against 
this  unreal,  artificial  system  ?     Does  it  not  call  man  from  dceams; 
and  dotings,  and  fond  conceits,  to  converse  with  realities }    Is 
not  thb  voice  directly  and  exclusively  addressed  to  those  yefy 
powers  and    principles  of  his  nature,    which  Antioomianisin 
would  cut  off  from  all  concernment  with  religion  ? 

What  is  the  designed  end  of  those  protracted  bodily  suffer- 
ings, and  the  consequent  mental  languor,  which  wear  out.  the 
illusive  power  of  the  imagination,  and  which,  in  impairing  the 
elasticity  of  tlic  mind,  leave  to  crumble  into  dust  the  fantaatio 
itroetures  of  a  factitious  happiness  ?  of  those  utter  overwh(  lai« 
ng^  of  the  soul,  proceeding  from  external  causes,  which  driTO 
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it,  viiih  a  feelin|i^  of  (he  highest  anxietj,  to  discriminite  W: 
the  solid  and  real,  and  the  auspicious  and  artificial,  ii 
sources  of  its  consolation  ?  What  is  dcsif^ned  by  iiw«| 
Cttlar,  and  often  minute  accidents,  wliicii  produce  mIM 
an  kMmibUng  as  quite  to  destroy,  at  least  for  a  tiuif,  aM' 
for  soaring  and  speculation  ?  Or  ^vherefore  ai>e  ne  mif 
to  those  demands  made  by  the  sufferings  of  others  uptf 
sympathy  and  aid,  which  have  so  direct  a  tendeocj  ta  i 
tlie  ooQcentration  of  mind  tii>on  self?  What,  in  a  woiii 
lesson  most  legibly  inscribed  upon  tlie  circumsCuKM  ■ 
which  the  Christian  is  onlinarily  appointed  to  hold  bb  H 
converse  with  present  things? — the  physical  iiiifaeciii^]i 
hamiliating  helplessness,*- those  horrors  to  which  theinii 
times  subjected,  under  the  last  and  yielding  stragfki  '^ 
vanquished  Kfe ;  then,  the  coming  upon  the  uind,  aiqM 
haps  ibr  the  first  time,  of  all  evasions,  and  with  all  thean* 
of  novelty,  of  that  plain  truth,  the  least  cr^iCed,  Aeagk  i 
tainly  the  least  questionable  of  all  the  truths  relatis^toi^' 
dition, — that  simple  proposition,  I  must  die !  Tbci^ 
an  anxiety  quite  peculiar  to  the  quick  wasting  rf 
a|iprehended  to  be  the  last  atom  of  the  prob^MH  ^ 
that  moment  which  divides  between  faith  and  kiaiM 
hope  and  certainty,  possible  change  and  irrevooabk^' 
all  this  moral  apparatus  and  ceremonial,  viewed  in  their  ^ 
and  natural  tendency,  and  evident  design,  appear  to  ni^ 
adapted  to  shake  the  mind  from  its  clinging  to  ever;  tnk^ 
is  illusory,  factitious,  artificial,  abstracted,  or  merslvft* 
tive.  Hew  tranquilly  soever  a  man  may  amuse  hianef  ^ 
Antinomianism,  while  he  breathes  at  large,  it  sccann' 
mu9i  be  rent  from  him  in  the  heavy  gaspings  of  the  M^ 
The  spectacle  of  a  death-bed  has  always  impressed  av  < 
minds  with  two  most  momentous  truths  :  first,  that  tk  > 
gion  of  a  dying  man,  must  ofier  to  him  a  salvatios  aki^ 
ffratuUouBf  and  readjf  for  his  simple  recipienoe ;  auaadjp 
truth  not  less  certain  or  less  important,)  that  this  sabasii* 
itself  have  the  character  of  a  perceptible,  intrinsic,  sauiMi 
reality. 

In  asserting  that  Antinon  nism  has  as  little  harB*}' 
cordance  with  the  ordinary  i  ispensations  of  Pirovidcsmi 
has  with  the  plain  testimony  of  Scripture,  we  speak  f^ 
own  knowledge  of  facts,  and  to  these  we  appeal.  Wd 
often  observed,  that  sentiments  of  this  ckaa,  obtain  thaitf' 
access  to  the  minds  of  persons  who  enjoy  the  greateit 
of  external  tramquillity ;  and  in  reference  to  recent  set 
it  is  a  circumstance  particu  riy  deserving  of  notice^  i' 
most  loud  and  forward  amoi  fa  new  Mi^ 

sect,  should  be  certain  bigh-spir        n  en,  wbe  baval* 
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or  nothing  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  who  are,  per- 
,  not  a  little  indebted,  for  the  notice  they  have  attracted, 
.^the  ample  favours  of  fortune.  We  shall  be  reminded,  that 
and  hatred  are  not  known  by  these  things :  we  grant  it. 
It  let  us  now  be  shewn  an  bumble,  thankful,  patient,  apirita- 
r-miiided  sufferer  of  twenty  or  forty  years^  acute  and  cooipli- 
sd  calamity, — such  a  one,  who,  with  whatever  sentimanls 
coaimenced  his  Christian  course,  is  now,  to  the  utmost  likiof^ 
\ikese  teachers,  a  thoroughly  enlightened  believer.  W« 
'^"le  exclusive  propositions,  and  therefore  abstain  from  as* 
i^f  ^^9Li  is  nevertheless  our  conviction,  that  not  one  such 
can  be  found.  We  shall  be  contented  with  asking  tot 
ooDsidf  rable  number  of  similar  instances,  which,  if  this  doo- 
be  genuine  Christianity,  cannot  be  an  unreasonable  demand, 
revcr  this  may  be,  we  are  sure  we  could  refer  to  fraqoent 
Iwies  of  individuals,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  their  religious 
i^pifeasion,  were,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  perpetually  in  the  clouds, 
mouths  being  filled  with  paradoxes,  with  *^  swelling  words,*' 
log  contempt,  and  endless  wrangling,  but  who,  after  having 
led  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly  under  severe  and 
continued  afiBiction,  have,  with  more  or  less  of  candour, 
their  early  extravagances,  and  while  they  professed  a 
.  ^  and  more  cordial  attachment  to  the  distiaguishiog  doc* 
mas  of  the  Gospel,  have  spoken  of  Antinoraianism  as  the 
jfibe  light  which  had  well  nigh  led  them  into  the  pit  of  dMtni0*« 
4mi.  It  is  our  unfeigned  prayer,  that  the  inexperienced  persona 
|riio  are  now  filling  the  world  with  the  noise  oi  their  crude  oob« 
aeita,  may  be  so  dealt  with  as  with  ^^  Sons,'*  till  they  shall  take 
pp  that  happy  acknowledgement,  ^^  Before  we  were  afflicted 
**  we  went  astray,  but  now  we  have  kept  thy  word." 

We  have  yet  one  other  consideration  to  suggest,  oonoeoted 
V^  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  suligect,  and  thai  is,  ike- 
i/uuUiptution  oj  AntinonUaniMtn  to  the  mental  conditian  of 
tk^  bulk  of  mankind^  arising /rom  its  essential  chcuuder  of 
imteliectualUy  and  abstraction.  Such  a  system,  were  ile 
dogmas  ever  so  unexceptionable,  can  appear  inviting  or  plausiMe, 
oaa  in  fiu^t  be  tolerable,  only  when  it  is  accompanied  with  aoooe 
degree  of  education  and  refinement.  In  descendnig  amongithe 
lower  and  laborious  classes,  it  must,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  become  immediately  i»ti^re#cafi/» 
4iitioomianism  may  do  all  very  well,  or  noay  seem  to  do  very  well, 
ip  the  case  of  the  recluse,  the  speculative,  the  studious,  the  well-* 
bred ;  but  what  becomes  of  a  system  of  Intellechuilism  among 
the  avocations  of  vulgar  life  ?  What  is  the  aspect  it  must  assume 
io  the  apprehension  of  an  individual  with  whom  at  once  pbyaical 
impulsee  are  corroborated,  and  the  control  of  r^ieetion.  is  en«: 
feeoied,  by  the  perpetual  alternation  of  musoubMr  effort  and  ex«. 
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baustion  ?  What  does  it  do  for  the  mechanic^  witb  whom  t 
.flcdentary  and  unhealthy  employment,  a  prisoned  atmosphere, 
the  frequent  or  habitual  intrusion  of  lahour  upon  the  hours  rf 
rest,  and  a  mode  of  life  completely  sopliisticated,  all  tend  to 
eherish  the  overgrowth  of  a  distempered '  imagination  ?  lA 
Antinomianism  be  followed,  if  we  would  observe  its  true  cht^ 
racter,  into  the  crowded,  heated  manufactory,  the  bustling  shqi, 
and  the  undisturbed  garret  of  the  solitary  artisan.  But  toe 
Oospely  with  a  scanty  exc*eption  which  seems  reserved  as  proof 
of  the  declaration,  that  with  God  all  things  are  possible,— tht 
Gospel  is  tlic  chartered  property  of  the  Poor.  It  was  con- 
Btructed  for  their  use,  and  contrived  to  suit  their  real  conditioB. 
Genuine  Christianity  has  ever  shone  conspicuously  in  its  power 
to  counterwork  the  disadvantageous  influence  of  the  corse, 
"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  ahalt  thou  eat  bread."  The  power 
of  receiving  an  abstraction,  as  such,  depends,  perhaps,  absolutdj 
upon  education  and  habits  of  leisure.  By  the  help  of  this 
faculty,  the  most  dangerous  doctrines^  with  all  their  influences, 
may  be,  as  it  were,  cysted  in  the  understanding,  safely  abd 
harmlessly  enough  ;  but  the  moment  they  are  uttered,  they  are 
poison.  When  presented  to  minds,,  competent  to  receive  tlicni 
only  as  translated  into  a  literal  phraseology,  they  will  presently 
demonstrate  their  genuine  tendency.  Our  Lord's  instructions, 
as  we  have  them,  contain  not  one  abstraction  ;  and  what  doctrine 
besides  His,  has  ever  successively  grappled  with  that  obtuseness 
of  understanding,  that  grossness  of  sentiment,  that  concentra- 
tion of  the  soul  upon  the  interests  of  the  animal  life,  which  are 
the  ordinary  concomitants  of  the  common  lot  ? 

It  will  not  be  imagined,  that  the  ascertaining  of  the  germina- 
ting principle  of  any  system,  will  adequately  explain  all  the 
diversified  appearances  under  which  the  system  may  in  fact 
present  itself.  A  multitude  of  itiilucnccs,  almost  as  numerous 
119  the  individual  cases,  concur  in  the  production  of  every  de« 
T^ngement  to  \Yhich  the  complicated  machinery  of  human  nature 
and  human  society  is  liable.  We  beg  indulgence  while  we  now 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  Causes^  whether  intrinsic  or  occa- 
^tonal,  whose  oi>cration  may  be  traced  in  the  obvious  features  of 
Antiaomiauism. 

Although  it  may  be  hard  to  imagine  that  Antinomianism,  ia 
its  pure,  absoli^te,  and  perfected  form,  should  not  be  wholly  iq« 
oonopaiible  with  a  thingso  vastly  different  as  is  genuine  Chris- 
tiauity,  yet,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  a  large  (we  trust  a 
very  large)  number  of  instances,  it  exists  in  combination  with 
unquestionable  piety,  merely  as  a  deteriorating  ingredient.  There 
is  a  oertain  constitutional  imbecility  of  character,  a  narrowness 
of  apprehension,  atid  feebleness  of  judgement,  which  are  pei^- 
featly  ««Dstatc^ t  -vritli  susceptibility  to  profodnd  emotions.    Cha* 
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\  of  this  class,  we  considor  to  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
•offaliingf  into  (we  would  say,  rather  than  of  adopting^) 
uniau  tenets.  It  is,  wc  are  assured,  a  permanent  law  of 
?ign  GracL»,  to  reveal  unto  babcSj  the  thiup^s  that  are  hid  from 
ise  and  prudent.  Almost  wholly  escaping^  those  thorns 
3nes  of  stumblins:  uliich  commonly  cover  the  surface  of  a 
er  intellectual  soil,  such  persons  have  often  an  enviably 
lisccrnment  and  vivid  enjoyment  of  the  higher  class  of 
ian  truths.  But,  as  a  want  of  comprehensiveness  is  th^ 
.ble  concomitant  of  a  feeble  judgement,  these  primary 
engross  that  sort  of  exclusive  regard  which  differs  little 
.ntinomianism,  except  in  the  manner  of  its  origination, 
ufer  source,  however,  provides  an  antidote  against  the  in- 
tendency  of  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  the  subject  himself  is 
led.  The  mischief,  (and  this  often  is  not  small,)  is  confined 
countenance  and  plausibleness  which  the  graces  of  the 
ual  lend  to  his  mistakes.  Our  observation  would  lead  us 
s  nearly  all  of  what  may  be  termed  the  mild  cases  of  An- 
Hiism,  under  this  head.  We  confess  that  when  we  hear 
arsons  giving  the  most  unqualified  licence  to  their  tongues, 
and  railing  at  Antinomianism,  we  can  only  wish  for  them, 
^e  fervently  wish  for  ourselves,  the  possession  of  half  of 
lowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,  which  is  possessed  by 
ndividuals  who  must  be  included  in  this  sweeping  vitu- 
n. 

fng  the  aggravating  causes  of  Antinomianism,  (espe- 
f  recent  Antinomianism,)  one  of  the  most  productive,  and 
$t  malignant  in  its  nature,  is,  fAe  pare pa«mnybr  extra^ 
7€y  and  strangeness^  and  exaggeration.  When  the 
from  whatever  cause,  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  excita- 
specially  if  there  be  added  the  strong  and  varied  stimii- 
erived  from  the  social  sentiments, — from  friendship,  from 
r  applause,  from  opposition,  notoriety,  and  the  like, — not 
the  imagination  more  fertile  and  mo^re  excursive  than  in 
n,  and  the  judgement  less  commandmgly  seated,  but  the 
crease  of  action  in  the  faculties,  itself  necessitates  a  sup- 
3bjects  uj)on  which  ihey  may  be  exercised  and  expended, 
humiliating  fact,  true  at  least  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
;  reasoning  powers  are  competent  to  the  helm,  only  when 
vind  is  still :  in  the  crisis  of  danger,  when  there  is  an 
re  to  extraordinary  excitation,  they  possess  no  efficiency 
21-ve  the  equilibrium  of  the  mind.  Nothing  can  do  this, 
regular  exercise  of  the  aflections.  There  is  the  provi- 
ide  in  the  Christian  scheme,  against  fanaticism  and  ex- 
mce.  Under  the  exhibition  of  truths  adapted  to  carry 
on  to  its  highest  pitch,  its  first  busioess  is  with  the  affec- 
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tiens ;  wbeii  these  are  secured,  the  imaghiation  may  be  trustedii 
the  bresence  of  boundless  objects. 

The  appetite  for  things  new,  and  strange^  and  parmdoidcal, 
and  exaggerated,  and  grotesque,  is  in  its  very  nature  inaatiaiik, 
and  interminable.  It  betrays  itself,  therefore,  in  the  very  cha- 
racteristic symptom  of  a  ceaselens  pr<Hfre»$ion  of  apimi/m. 
Truth  has  the  power  to  interest  the  sound  mind  permaneatly, 
•and  increasingly ;  but  Error  is  soon  stale.  There  is  a  Tapidnesi 
ID  it  by  which  it  is  disqualified  to  afford  a  sufficient  stimulus  to 
the  excited  faculties,  any  longer  than  while  the  freshnea 
of  novelty  lasts.  When  things  are  thus,  to  meet  so  vitiated 
a  state  of  the  mind,  the  truths  held  in  common  by  all  Chrii* 
iians,  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  disguised  by  the  oddnen  of 
the  terms  under  which  they  are  conveyed;  and  further,  thej 
must  be  well  seasoned  with  assertions,  in  which  the  sense  and 
the  phrase  shall  seem  to  be  contending  against  each  other  for 
the  palm  of  perverse  ingenuity. 

We  can  by  no  means  force  ourselves  to  the  task  of  retailiif 
what  we  have  heard,  and  read,  and  known,  of  the  many  pro- 
fane, and  absurd,  and  unintelligible,  and  childish  things,  wik 
\9\nctk  certain  neighbourhoods  have  resounded  during  the  l^t 
three  or  four  years.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  our  tteiion 
quite  forbid  us  to  be  jocular ;  and  yet,  the  character  of  tbefiK^  m 
question,  respect  for  ogrselves,  and  respect  for  the  understaod- 
ings  of  our  readers,  would  render  it  impossible  to  treat  the  bu* 
siness  with  the  air  of  seriousness.  Besides ;  were  we  gravely 
and  particularly  to  detail  what  we  understand  to  be  at  present 

the  practices  and  the  opinions  of  IMr. ,  and  what  the  bdief 

and  teaching  of  Mrs. ,  and  what  the  views  and  sayings  d 

Miss ,  we  should,  in  spite  of  our  utmost  care,  exiiose  our- 
selves to  the  charge  of  misrepresentation ;  inasmuch  as  it  ii 
more  than  probable,  that  ere  our  Number  shall  be  dry  from  the 
press,  these  personages  will  severally  have  obtained  new  light ; 
and  these  lights,  all  diverse  the  one  from  the  other.  Cw  lllis 
alone  we  can  be  pretty  sure,  that,  if  the  ransackings  in  the 
limbo  of  vanities  have  left  yet  imuttered  any  thing  wild  and  ap- 
palling, its  continued  durance  will  be  owing  to  a  defideat  in- 
genuity, rather  than  to  the  want  either  of  courage,  or  of  good 
will  for  its  liberation.  We  venture,  with  little  hesitation,  to  prog- 
nosticate, that  not  one  or  two  of  the  persons  who  are  now  making 
their  boast  of  an  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  will  held 
on  their  course  until  they  have  mockingly  cast  away  the  last 
tattered  remnant  of  the  faith.  No  distant  day  may  see  them 
gibbeted  in  the  annals  of  heresy,  as  fearful  warnings  to  all  who 
are  beginning  to  worship  the  fond  conceits  of  their  own  miftds. 
But  we  must  also  here  record  otur  hope, — a  hope  restiag  «pon 
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%videiioe  to  which  we  clingy — that  many  of  Aose  who  are  folloiv- 
or  even  leading  in  the  company  of  **  evil  men  and  seduoera/' 
Oot  8uch  as  **  shall  wax  worse  and  worse,*'  bat  that  the  tinoe  ' 
come — may  it  be  very  near ! — when  they  shall  be  brought 

think  upon  their  ways,  and  to  turn  their  feet  into  the  path  of 
_  I  Divine  Testimonies. 
-y  We  have  hesitated  a  moment  whether  under  this  or  the  pre- 
tttdinif  head  of  remark,  to  introduce  a  reference  to  a  strikiug 
mtare  of  recent  Antiuomianism  ;  we  mean  the  prominence  given 
'ip  the  efforts  of  female  zeal  in  the  business  of  proselyting;^,  as 
widl  as  the  disproportionate  prevalence  of  these  opinions  among 
Hud  sex.  Should  the  reader,  however,  think  that  the  oircum- 
fltence  has  no  manner  of  significance  in  the  business,  we  are  sure 
jne  shall  not  contest  the  point  with  him.  We  merely  allude  to 
the  fact,  and  pass  on. 

The  propensity  to  dwell  upon  an  advantageous  comparison  of 
ourselves  with  oiliers  in  a  religious  respect,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed.  Spiritual  Pride^  may  be  referred  to  as  another  cause 
concerned  in  the  production  of  Antiuomianism.  This  propensity 
has  a  double  effect,  and  discovers  itself  in  two  ways ;  first,  in  an 
affected  familiarity  and  striking  want  of  reverence  towards  the 
INvine  Majesty, — an  air  of  licensed  sporting  on  the  field  of  re- 
Ugioas  truth ;  and,  secondly,  in  a  contempt  for  others,  which 
inoreases  in  asperity  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  distance  in 
opioion  and  practice  between  the  parties  dhninishes ;  so  that 
ibe  last  efforts  of  an  aggravating  repulsiveness  are  economised 
ui  order  to  be  exhausted  u]M)n  those  who  stand  immediately  on 
Ae  other  side  of  some  hair-breadth  distinction. 

The  Antinomian  may  argue  his  necessary  freedom  from  the 
impulses  of  Spiritual  Pride,  on  the  ground  that  his  system  pe- 
culiarly dries  up  the  sources  of  self- complacency.  But  how  does 
k  do  so  ?  Only  so  far  as  his  doctrine  does  actually  and  efiec-f 
tiially  remove  all  the  solid  ground  of  personal  humilmtion,  and 
•U  unaffected  sense  of  il)-deservmg.  Let  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  hearts,  determine  whether,  where  a 
genuine  contriteness  and  humiliation  of  spirit  are  set  at  nought, 
there  will  ever  be  wanting,  (let  system  sa^  what  it  may,)  some 
comer  on  which  may  rest  the  Babel  of  religious  self-complacenoy. 
Indeed,  when  Pride  sets  herself  a-building,  she  is  commonly 
contented  with  a  space  as  narrow  as  a  hand's  breadth,  on 
which  to  lay  her  foundation,  even  where  she  designs  to  raise  a 
structure  whose  tall  and  flaunty  front  shall  darken  all  the  sky. 

We  are  aware  that  some  may  tell  us,  that  a  quiet,  unob- 
trusive, self-distrusting  humility,  that  a  trembling,  anxious 
concern  to  be  led  in  the  right  way,  that  a  ready  ear  for  reproof, 
are  neither  better  things  in  themselves,  nor  surer  symptoms  of 
the  possession  of  genuine  Christianity,  than  loud,  broad,  vulgar 
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conceit,  than  haughty  railing  and  contempt,  than  high  aoi 
excluding  pretensions,  than  an  absolute  repelling  of  admonitiN. 
\Ye  pretend  not  directly  to  meet  such  absurdities;  we  shil 
however  continue  to  stand  upon  our  ground :  we  shall  eren  pre- 
sume upon  an  only  half-stifled  consenting  in  the  conscienoe  of 
these  very  persons,  while  we  assure  them,  that  so  long  as  tbe 
concomitants  and  external  characteristics  of  ADtinomianism 
continue  such  as  tliey  notoriously  are,  had  we  absolutely  m 
other  ground,  we  must  attribute  very  much  of  what  ve 
hear  and  sec,  to  the  operation  of  the  passion  we  have  named 
mbove. 

We  have  already  said  enough  to  clear  ourselves  from  the  charge 
of  joining  the  vulgar  outcry  against  Antinomianism,  as  origination 
entirely,  or  chiefly,  in  the  deliberate  design  to  shelter  licenti- 
ousness of  conduct.  The  Enemy  uf  lilankind  has  not  been  con- 
versant with  our  fathers  of  two  hundred  generations  to  so  litde 
purpose,  as  to  construct  this  his  last  engine  in  so  clumsy  a 
style.  It  would,  however,  be  an  affectation  of  candour,  were  we 
to  make  no  allusion  to  a  class  of  facts  which  have  come  under 
our  own  repeated  observation,  and  which  warrant  our  aflSrming, 
that  what  mav  be  termed  the  gross  meaning^  or  practical  sig- 
nificance of  Antinomian  doctrine,  is  the  solid  lure  to  which  tbe 
party  owes  no  very  small  proportion  of  its  numbers.  A  distinc- 
tion must  nevertheless  be  made  between  tliose  who,  hariog 
taken  up  a  pernicious  tcnet^  move  on  insensibly,  till  they  drop  at 
last  into  its  natural  consequence;  and  those  with  whom  this 
consequence  is  itself  the  contemplated  end,  and  the  all  of  their 
intention.  It  will  be  said,  ^  There  are  bad  men  in  all  parties.* 
Alas  !  we  cannot  deny  the  charge  :  but  here  is  a  notable  differ- 
ence. Antinomianism  makes  itself  the  very  home  and  fokl  of 
bad  men.   It  hangs  out  a  device,  and  a  legend,  and  thus  it  runs : 

•  Ho !  every  one  who  is  weary  of  wearing  a  mask,  but  is  not 

*  weary  of  his  lusts,  let  him  turn  in  hither,  and  find  rest !'  We 
would  only  ask  the  candid  reader  to  name  that  religious  body 
among  us,  into  which  a  man,  who  wishes  to  unite  profession  with 
profligacy,  will  most  naturally  gravitate.  Where  will  he  fee! 
himself  the  most  at  ease  ?  Where  will  he  be  the  least  necessi- 
tated to  disguise  his  real  sentiments,  and  to  conceal  his  conduct  ? 
Wherq,  in  a  word,  is  hypocrisy  the  most  completely  gratuitous? 
With  respect  to  the  members  of  the  several  evangelical  commu- 
nions, we  linger,  and  wait  for  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  before 
we  can  acquiesce  in  the  sad  conviction,  that  a  man  is  uot  what 
he  ought  to  be.  But,  in  the  case  of  professed  Antinomians,  the 
process  is  directly  reversed  ;  we  are  obliged  to  hunt  for  prooft 
which  may  help  us  to  hope,  that,  in  spite  of  their  flagitious  te- 
nets, these  men  are  what  they  ought  to  be. 

=  Under  this  head,  there  la  a  oirenmstance  which  must  not  be  peated 
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'liidoticed :  nothing  surely  can  place  in  a  m^re  striking  light  the 
i^yinaoRt  incredible  influence  of  relii^oiis  delusion,  than  the  foot  to 
'^ich  we  allude ;  that  there  arc  individuals,  themselves  free  from 
/jpalpable  immoralities,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  hoped  that  their 
'Antinomianism  is  nothing  \vorse  than  an  unhappy  bias  of  the 
'mind,  who,  cither  in  the  most  unreasonable  contempt  of  evi- 
'rience,  or  in  the  very  face  of  evidence,  are  the  admiring  hearers, 
'the  apologists,  the  companions,  the  correspondents,  as  well  as 
band -in-hand  helpers  of  the  same  cause,  of  men  suspected — 
'more  than  suspected — of  living  in  the  habitual  practice,  not  only 
of  all  the  lower  gradations  of  vice,  but  even  of  nameless  abomi- 
nations. These  things  ask  for  no  comment.  Let  it  only  be  re- 
membered that,  while  on  the  one  hand,  individuals  of  the  most 
unquestionable  character  aiid  evangelical  spirit,  are  shunned, 
and  their  instructions  branded  as  destructive;  on  the  other  hand, 
men,  whose  very  names  one  would  rather  use  any  circumlocution 
tlian  utter,  are  spoken  of,  in  spite  of  their  slipn  and  infirmitieg, 
as  being  of  that  small  number  who  know  the  truth,  and  preach 
the  Gospe!. 

But  further,  as  to  another  source  of  Antinomianism  :  there  is 
a  rabble  in  all  large  towns — a  rabble  whether  slipshod,  tattered, 
tind  dirty,  or  powdered,  scented,  and  bowling  upon  wheels,-^ 
)o  whom  Antinomianism  has  proved  itself  peculiarly  acceptable. 
Tliey  are  persons  wholly  diflerent  from  the  Poory  to  whom  when 
the  Gospel  is  preached,  it  renders  them  quickly  less  poor,  less 
ragged,  less  dirty.     The  largeness  of  this  sediment  of  a  crowded 

E>pulation,  we  consider  as  offering  a  dangerous  bait  to  the  ara- 
tion  of  many  men,  whom  we  would   by  no  means  class  witli 
certain  notorious  individuals.     It  cannot  be  granted  that  all  who 
are  truly  honest  in  their  professions,  are  as  truly  simple  in  their 
motives.     Some  very  sincere  men  are  free  neither  from  vanity 
nor  from  ambition.     And  so  far  from  the  rapid  progress  they 
have  made  towards  doctrinal  perfection  being  attributable  only 
to  the  quickness  of  tiieir  parts,  or  to  the  intenseness  of  tlieir  ap- 
plication, we  greatly  suspect,  that  the  exhilaration  produced  by 
finding  themselves  in  the  way  to  be  the  men  of  a  gaping,  clap- 
ping mob,  has  had  much  to  do  in  the  business.     It  may  well  be 
questioned  whetlier,  if  they  were  at  once  to  be  removed  to  some 
remote  and  contracted  sphere,  where  not  all  the  fine  things  that 
c^n  be  imagined  could  add  a  single  pair  of  ears  to  the  congrega- 
tion, such  men  would  not  feel  a  sadden  cooling  of  that  confidence 
which  at  present  bears  them  out  so  far  beyond  what  some  people 
!liiok  the  bounds  of  sober  truth. 

We  must  now  briefly  advert  to  two  or  three  causes  of  a  some- 
(vbat  different  description. 

The  defectiveness,  or  the  entire  want  of  a  theological  eduoa- 
idn,  we  have  often  remarked  to  be  a  coficomitant,  and  we'lielieve 
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it  to  be,  in  many  iostauces,  a  direct  cauuie  of  tbe  adoption  d. 
Aiitioomian  iientiinents.  We  must  needs  explain  ourseWea  on 
this  subject :  it  is  one  on  wliick  we  liave  some  jealousies.  Hm 
deficiency  we  refer  to,  is  nothing  else,  in  plain  terms,  than  the 
want  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  tbe  Bible.  We  mig^t 
include,  as  we  are  now  referring  to  Teachers  of  Religion,  crude 
notions  of  the  first  principles  of  Moral  Science,  an  inattention  to 
the  study  of  human  nature,  and  an  exclusive  acquaintance  with 
a  particular  class  of  tbeologi<5kl  writers.  That  a  sound  scriptural 
Faith  is  to  be  acquired  only  in  the  schools,  that  tbe  ueople  caa 
derive  it  only  at  second  hand  through  that  channel,  that  an 
academic  initiation  into  scientific  Theology  affords  any  thing 
like  a  guarantee  against  departure  from  the  Faith,  are  poaitioDi 
which  we  shall  be  the  last  to  maintain.  Nor  will  we  admit  that 
the  real  usefulness  of  Ministers  is  found  to  bear  a  general  sort  of 

Eroportion  to  the  external  advantages  they  have  enjoyed.  We 
ave  esteemed  ourselves  happy  and  honoured  in  the  society,  and 
,  under  the  public  instruction  of  Preachers,  whose  literary  acquire- 
ments have  been  bounded  by  the  bare  competency  to  read  their 
BngliA  Bibles.  To  tbe  opinion  of  such  men  on  theologioal 
questions,  we  have  listened  with  the  feeling  of  unfdgned  dmr- 
ence.  But,  is  there  any  justice  in  designating  such  individuals  aa 
'  ignorant  men  ?'  The  persons  of  whom  we  speak,  have  ao- 
quiired  extensive  knowledge  of  Revealed  Truth,  in  the  best  and 
neat  direct  of  all  ways, — by  great  industry,  and  intentneas  of 
mind,  deep  exercises  of  the  heart,  and  abounding  tribulatioas,  bj 
faith,  and  spirituality,  and  seriousness  of  temper,  by  indiflference  to 
the  world,  and,  above  all,  by  fervent  Prayer.  Nothing,  it  is 
clear,  can  be  more  unwarrantable  than  to  argue  from  such  in- 
stances, that  ignorant  men  may  be  able  and  useful  Ministcsrs  of 
the  Gbspel.  The  legitimate  inference  is  merely  this,  that  the 
WM9S  and  essence  of  that  knowledge  which  makes  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  able  and  useful,  mav  be  acquired  independently  of 
those  external  aids,  comprehended  in  the  phrase  Human  Learn- 
ing. But,  in  point  of  fact,  all  men  have  not  faith;  very  few  coo- 
jom  industry,  and  humility,  and  eminent  piety.  A  regular  theo- 
logical education  may  be  said  to  supply,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
natural  substitute  for  the  deficiency,  or  the  iuoperfection,  of  the 
primary  means  of  acquiring  reliffious  truth.  Besides;  the  mere 
process  and  toil  of  learning,  induce  a  regularity  upon  the  habits 
of  the  mind,  repress  the  exuberance  of  the  imagination,  and, 
perhaps,  in  some  degree,  impair  the  fertility  of  thought.  How 
far  even  the  most  jucucious  theologioal  education,  affords  a  sec|i- 
rity,  independent  of  personal  piety,  against  errors  of  the  sceptical 
class,  is  a  question  of  fact  which  we  need  not  at  present  discniss. 
But  we  may  with  confidence  affirm,  that  it  will,  generaUy  apeak-  . 
iagy  obviate  tbe  danger  of  fatliag  into  ftntaitic  inc^icraaoeit ' 
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lilar  to  those  nith  nhicU  Tve  are  at  pieaent  coscemeil.  Wbere 
in,  (whatever  ma;  have  been  their  advantages  as  to  general 
lOation,]  become  suildenly  acquainted  with  the  first  truths  of 
imtianity,  itiid  are  immediately  oaik-d  upon  to  commit  them- 
ves,  in  the  most  public  manner  upon  its  ^veral  ductrinea,  and 
ere  vivacity  of  tem{Kr  is  met  by  stimulating  circumvtauces, 
ibin^  leas,  we  imugine,  ihnn  emioent  grace,  and  that,  probably, 
kparted  under  the  pressure  of  affliulioii,  will  preserve  suuli  per- 
'  IS  ii|>on  the  pUin,  humble  path  of  <icriplural  siuiplicity.  Per* 
M  aome  one  luckless  hy|ierbolc,  uttered  in  tlie  lieat  of  •Icclaina. 
n,  whioh  is  so  unhappy  as  to  be  remembered,  admired,  anil 
^ealect,  may  first  tempt  th':  feet  upon  the  fielil  of  extra  vai^anoe; 
'  this  enchanted  ground  once  trodden  upon,  how  fearful  is  the 
that  the  wanilerer  stioidd  return  ! 
'Within  our  own  reraembranoe,  it  has  been  an  increasing  subject 
'complaint  among  Dissenting  societies,  that  tbeir  p^-ace  bas 
en  invaded  by  the  prevalence  of  Antinomian  tenets.  It  may 
FaflWmed,  that  the  most  fortvard,  the  least  cooMstent,  and 
!«lly  the  ma»f  ignorant  members  of  the  body,  have  been  the 
n  of  division.  As  to  the  7'eacAer«  of  this  communion, 
ft  Msnely  recollect  an  instance,  among  those  regularly  educated, 
f  oae  who  htts  diverged  in  the  same  direction.  Until  very 
iUif,  (he  Preachers  of  Antinomianism  have  been  almost  exclu- 
ireljr  untaught,  or  half-taught  men,  who  have  stepped  into  the 
kipit  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  Wilhin  a  few  years, 
togs  have  worn  a  new  aspect, — an  aspect,  indeed,  so  dificrent, 
to  demand  a  second  thought,  before  we  detect  tlie  operation  of 
Bsame  cause,  prmlucing  nearly  the  same  effect.  The  cause  to 
Kch  we  here  refer,  is,  n  hastily  acquired  and  of  course  par- 
J  knowledge  of  scriptural  principles.  The  Antinumian  party, 
Ithout  being  compacted,  however,  by  the  circumstance,  has  been 
Igmetited  in  number,  and  lifted  into  notice,  by  frequent  acces- 
IDS  from  a  quarter  one  would  have  imagined  least  of  all  likely 
*  M  (he  supply.  The  leading  advocates  of  Antinomian  doc- 
for  some  years  past,  (we  refer  not  exclusively  to  the  recent 
Ion,]  have  been  men  who  have  learned  wb^t  was  to  l>e 
',  and  sworn  what  was  to  be  sworn,  and  subscribed  what  was 
be  subscribed,  under  the  arches  and  domes  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
and  Dublin,  and  have  received  '  power  and  conimand' 
lent,'  from  the  Heads  of  the  National  Church.  We  believe  it  is 
lerally  admitted,  that  this  growing  sect  is  now  mainly  derived 
the  Establishment.  It  is  an  excrescence  that  is  drawing  to 
^If  a  large  portion  of  the  vital  forces  of  that  body. 
1' These  facts  may,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactordy  traced  toUieopera- 
of  some  general  cause.  We  shall  but  echo  a  growing 
lion,  in  attributing  them,  mainly,  to  the  very  defecttvo  provi> 
by  th«  EDg;li«b  Church,  far  the  properly  2'Aeologieal 
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education  of  its  Ministers.  We  must  not  be  told  of  pvofesaotfkif% 
and  lecturings,  and  examinations,  and  |iris6«qo0stioQ8^.  an^l  pft 
the  rest.  We  shall  be  obstinate  in  refusing  to  call  that  a  Ibi^ 
logical  education,  in  the  conduct  of  which,  every  thin^  is.BO( 
subordinated  to  the  true  nature  and  occasions  of  the  Chrisliiii^ 
Ministry ;  or  to  call  any  thin<^  an  institution  in  Divinity,  Ini^ 
the  teaching  from  the  lips  of  Pious  Men,  of  the  <f(Hdrimei§f 
our  Lord  Jesme  Christ  ana  his  Apostles.  So  long  as  in  ttie. 
pretended  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  service  of  the 
Cburch,  the  preference  and  prominence  are  given  to  studiei 
Tery  remotely  influential  upon  the  real  efficiency  of  the  sacredt 
office  ;  so  long  as  a  principle  of  worldly  policy  amaigarpates,  as. 
far  as  possible,  clerical  and  secular  education,  and  sulyecistbo 
objects  of  the  former  to  a  rate  of  discipline  which  can  u^v^, 
be  straitened,  or  elevated,  while  it  roust  include  those  of  the  latter; 
so  long  as  these  institutions  are  administered  on  the  principle  of 
a  slumbering  indiiference  to  conduct  which  sbould  have  no  tole- 
rance, and  of  a  wakeful  alarm  against  practices  which  should  be 
fostered  and  directed;  so  long,  in  aword,  as  serious  godliness^, 
instead  of  being  cherished,  and  instructed,  is  driven  into  some, 
form  of  extravagance,  by  a  reaction  from  opposition  and  sur-i; 
rounding  impiety;  no  thinking  person  can  have  room  tat 
astonishment  tliat  the  Church  of  England  is,  at  this  moment,  tba. 
fruitful  parent  of  almost  every  wild  and  dangerous  opinion^ 
which  the  human  mind  has  ever  conceived*  Alas !  the  improvi- 
doit  Mother  !  while  she  wantons  with  the  princes,  thecaptains^ 
and  the  great  men  of  the  world,  her  unguided  sons  are  wandering 
jin  the  way  of  every  snare,  and  her  babes  fast  falling  from  her  lap. 
into  perdition,  or,  foundlings  as  they  ar^,  into  kinder,  and  more 
careful  hands ! 

'  But  how  should  things  be  otherwise  ?  In  National  Churchesy 
the  real  influence  and  direction  of  their  concerns,  must  always 
ultimately  rest  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  holdens  of  that 
species  of  property  which  is  derived  from  the  mock  supieripiteod*; 
ency  of  the  people's  spiritual  interests.  We  are  thus  hrougbt 
to  two  very  plain,  short,  easy  proposjtipns.  The  first  of  then, 
rests  upon  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture ;  it  is  tliis,  tbat^ 
the  class  of  proprietors,  taken  as  a  mass,  will  ever  be  ignorant 
of  true  religion.  The  second  surely  requires  no  proviiig;  that 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  true  religion,  or,  as  they  are^  osually- 
termed,  men  of  the  world,  even  when  they  are  in  a  sense .^ell  in*, 
tentioned,  will  ever  act,  and  manage,  and  contrive^  on  vforldl}: 
principles,  and  to  a  worldly  end. 

The  present  circumstances  of  the  Hierarchy,  are  unquestion- 
ably such  as  are  adapted  to  fix  attention  upon  the  future ;  w|iat 
of  good  or  ill  that  future  is  likely  to  present^  we  preteud  not  to. 
difinew    Speculation,  perhaps,  can  have  jiq  other  ckw,  thf a  ^j^ 
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ivaiple  that,  in  the  case  of  secular  establishmentsi  seearity 
I  ever  be  id  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  moral  movement  which  ex- 
I  -Vfithin  them  ;  and  that  whereas  independent  sects  live  only 
the  life  that  is  in  them,  a  Secular  Church  prospers  opoa 
Inesis,  is  healtliy  and  vigorous  while  it  slumbers,  and  alto- 
iher  safe  only  in  death, 

VIThen  we  first  thought  of  giving  the  subject  of  Antinomianism 
laee  in  our  Journal,  it  was  principally  in  our  view  to  consider 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  present  state  of  religious  profession, 
1  of  evangelical  ministrations  in  this  country.  Perhaps  it  was 
t  peculiar  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  subject  which  sensibly 
eirted  us  from  our  purpose.  We  have  now  wandered  long, 
1  widely  firom  our  design.  A  strong  impression,  however, 
t  a  thorough  impartiafity  demands  from  us  something  further, 
pes  us  hastily  to  suggest,  to  the  reader's  candour  and  consi- 
mtioo,  in  conclusion,  two  or  three  important  queries. 
Pirst,  then,  we  would  recommend  the  inquiry,  How  far  the 
i^. increase  of  Antinomianism,  may  be  attributed  to  the  incau- 
18  language,  and  the  unwise  Ucense,  in  which  some  public 
sons  indulge,  who  are  the  first  to  lament  and  wonder  at  the 
inging  up  of  the  plants  whose  seed  themselves  have  seat- 
ed ?  The  personal  experience  of  some  highly  respectable  io- 
iduals,  would  perhaps  by  this  time  induce  them  to  allow  that 
I  inquiry  is  not  uncalled  for.  How  bounded  is  that  field,  over 
icb  the  calculation  and  foresight  of  the  best  and  wisest  men 
end  !  When  a  public  instructer  yields  insensibly  to  his  par- 
ity for  particular  subjects,  or  to  the  known  predilections  of 
hearers ;  when,  before  a  promiscuous  assembly,  he  allows  him- 
'  in  that  heedless  expression  of  his  feelings,  which  can  be 
used  only  when  he  finds  liimself  in  the  most  private  and  se- 
.  society  ;  or  when,  perhaps  with  the  most  honest  intentions, 
I  means  of  fixing  attention,  he  abandons  that  simplicity  and 
Dity  which  alone  become  religious  truth,  and  adopts  in  their 
3e  a  style  of  strange,  catching,  vulgar,  hyperbolical  harangue ; 
r  little  does  he  think  that  be  is  distilling  a  poison,  the  opera- 
of  which  shall  make  it  an  almost  doubtful  question,  whether 
sum  of  his  labours  has  been  more  beneficial  or  injurious  to 
Church.  Truth,  stated  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner, 
iable  to  abuse.  This  we  admit,  and  after  the  fact  has  been 
ed  in  the  way  of  extenuation,  as  far  as  ever  it  will  go,  we 
Jd  take  it  up  again  as  the  ground  of  caution  and  reprehen- 
I.  If  truth  be  thus  liable  to  abuse,  what  circumspection  are 
not  called  upon  to  exercise,  lest,  through  some  misrepresen- 
m,  or  levity,  or  reserve,  or  iivcumbrance,  we  append  to 
instrument  of  salvation,  some  sinking  millstone  of  oflbnee. 
gain,  we  would  ask,  whether  an  influence  in  the  nature  of  a 
ction,  arising  from  the  general  want  of  a  seriousness  of 
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spirit,  a  mftrked  separation  from  the  worl  m  wpkiimMhi 

cooTersation,  in  the  professors  of  ewmu^ctmmt!  i^vnigm,  deeia| 
in  fact,  aut^nnent  the  Antinomlan  party,  by  <lriViii|p  ialo  Hi  ~ 
sone  of  the  most  hopeful  cbaracters,---doe8  not  UNiobon 
minds  of  its  members  in  the  beKef  of  their  arroriy  awl  hnH 
them  with  a  p^round  of  compari!UHi«  as  ii\{uricNis  to  otbeiv  v1 
is  flattering:  to  themselves  r     We  desire  to  after  ■•  eahaiil|i 
exaggerations.    Nevertheless,  lee  do  ihrnk,   thct  the  idU4 
that  beneYolent  ^brt  which  characterises  the  ill  uwt  d^,  «ir 
from  observation  the  degradation  mhiA  ChneCnaitybiiif^l 
ing,  considered  as  a  personal  ooocem.  'I  I 

We  are  fi&r  from  intending  to  assert,  that  the  rriEgisa  if  If  I ' 
New  Testament  is  no  wbm  to  be  found  moflkoBf  es,elkil  > 
much  of  life  and  purity,  as  is,  peihapsy  to  be  e^peefrfhit  1 1 
present  tranquil  state  of  the  Cburoh.  In  dbtent  esMi  if  ft  M 
kingdom,  in  obscure  situations,  d  in  partfeolar  cbat%  vtlf'  |  9 
ourselves  witnessed  the  most  renr  ihtng  eiihibitloas  ef  Ibi  CW  I  ' 
tian  Faith.    Nor  would  we  word  that  ebouU  dap"!  * 
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hopes  of  the  most  expansive  cnaniy.    It  is  not  ibr 
mine  how  low  an  influence  of  the  powerai  of  the 
is  consistent  with  a  futh  that  saves  the  aooly  nor 
lowest  rate  of  feeling  may  be  obscured,  and  Tet  be  {^ 

Our  business  with  this  subject,  at  present,  n  oel^  to 
wonder  of  some  persons,  when  hey  see  indiiMnah  Ai^ 
distinguished  by  the  seriousness  of  their  temper  and  ^J^f^ 
alrty  of  their  conversation,  fallinic  away  from  the  sodM  i^ 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  at  ^died,  and  llodking  MrfiV 
pulpits  of  Aotinomian  teachers,  dad  AntinoQianinB  ci^iig 
stHl  on  the  old  footing,  the  topic  we  have  here  tatfedespj  WB 
have  been  less  called  tor.   But  the  heartlesa  tnmk  is  niw  ptA 
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forth  a  scion  full  of  sap  i  1  greenness, 
ing  the  essentials  of  the  ito  I,  irill  almoet  oeitMnif  dM^V 
itself  all  those  individuals  witn  its  reach,  in  liliose  nmi^^. 
concerns  of  eternity  occupy  that  prominent  plocae  they  da>^ 
unless  their  steadiness  be  secured  oy  considerable  eepifefli  J 
judgement,  and  a  well  digested  knowledge  of  Chrisi|iri|i  ■ 
Antmomiaaism  hi  found  to  relieve  certain  oomnaiuritief  «i4 
dross,  their  scum,*aud  their  evil  I  ven,  ft  will  not  hH^  ^'^ff 
nosticate,  to  rend  from  them  soi  of  their  moot  Bslhg  lii'p^ 
cious  members.  The  ardent  ai  serious  nliad,  ahodndi^ 
chilled,  and  horrified,  by  surroi  Ihg  Ibmittlity 
ness,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  i  eist  the  oedM 
comparison  which  the  surface  of  Idi^  aflbrdi,  ia  d  in^ 
of  error.  ..-..- 

If,  for  bstance,  such  persons  are  sutjeeted  tn  the  fcihf^ 
advantage  of  observing,  with  r      set  to  Mtara'affv^ 

sober  way,  that  the  grert  mi 
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^da  mmaj  thio^,'*  ^ye  little  or  no  evideoce  U^  proTe,  that  they 
mm  ^he  things  which  the  world  hates,  and  hate  the  things  which 
lie 'World  loves;     that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  rise  a 

a  higher,  must  still  be  included  within  the  broad  penumbra  of 
mrity  that  believetb  all  things  and  hopeth  against  hope;  that 
whose  piety  must  not  be  doubted,  are  yet,  (owing  to  the 
depravation  of  Christianity,)  so  pressed,  in  temper  and 
ipliTersation,  into  the  mould  of  the  world,  and  so  loaded  with 
Mionorable  infirmities,  that  their  example  has  in  it,  altogether. 
It  least  as  much  of  stumbling,  as  of  edification ;  that  many  re* 
Sly  sincere,  good  sort  of  persons,  who,  in  a  loose  way  of  speak- 
Bgy  are  said  to  do  honour  to  their  profession,  are  never  heard  to 
jfHer  a  syllable,  beyond  the  coldest  generalities,  on  the  sul^ect  of 
|P9BSOoal  religion  ;  that  the  feelings  of  the  best  men,  seem  almost 
Mtirdy  evaporating  in  the  public,  business-like  bustle  of  doing 

Kl ;  we  say,  if  things  be  thus,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  see 
Tiduals  of  serious  minds  and  weak  judgements,  take  refuge 
ft*  it  were,  in  the  throng  of  a  growing,  livdy,  zealous  sect.  It 
faeB  not  at  all  surprise  us  to  meet  with,— indeed,  we  are  almost 
lispofied  to  palliate,  the  unjustifiable  inferences,  contained  in 
mch  a.  passage  as  the  following. 

^  A§  to  what  is  denominated  the  religious  xoorldf  the  more  I 
Ipmiw  of  it,  the  less  I  wish  to  kno#.  While  I  see  professors  living 
•id  acting  as  others  do— find  in  them  the  most  bitter  persecutors 
f/t  those  who,  firom  believing  in  a  finished  redemption  for  all  the  eleot 
of  God,  are  constrained  by  love  to  live  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
IpM  that  died  for  them,  and  in  whom  they  are  complete,  and  yet  at 
die  same  time,  hear  such  professors  talk  of  <<  progressive  sanctifies- 
^tibn,*'  and  of  **  the  law  being  a  rule  of  life  to  believers/'  I  must  be 
ptrdoned  if  I  say,  the  society  of  those  who  are  branded  with  the  name 
§t  Antinomians,  is  infinitely  preferred  by  me— men,  who,  while  thus 
Mfetnatized.  know  their  Bibles  better,  and  live  as  close  tc  God,  as  any 
r&ve  met  with,  and  who  love,  when  meeting  toj^cther,  to  convene 
of  what  Jesus  hath  done  for  their  souls,  instead  of  passing  their  time 
b  religious  gossipping,  in  censuring  others,  or  in  praising  themselves, 
by  talkine  of  their  humility,  &c.  From  such  a  religious  world  eood 
Uord  dSiver  me.  While  on  the  other  hand,  if  tl»  conduct  of  the 
slumniated  be  Antinomianism,  the  Lord  make  me  more  Antinomian 
iUlL  Amen.'    C(y(van*s  Reasons,  p.  44. 

There  remains  a  subject,  intimately  connected  witb  the  consi- 
leration  of  Antinomianism  ;  but  it  is  one  too  important,  too  de- 
licate, and  too  difficult  to  be  introduced  with  propriety  under 
present  circumstances.  It  may,  perhaps,  meet  us  oa  some  future 
neoaaion,  when,  both  our  own  courage  and  the  patience  of  the 
reader  are  ib  a  less  exliausted  state. 

We  must  now  very  briefly  notice  the  several  publica- 
dons  whose  titles  we  have  already  transcribed.  Hitherto,  no* 
kbing  satisfactory  or  explicit  has  been  given  to  the  public  by 
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ttip  aentlemcii  who  have  recently  seceded  from  tlie  Esf ablM^| 
.     <Churc)i.  'M 

L  Not  lone  sine*,  we  in  I  rod  need  to  our  readers  a  small  jiublJct- ' 

I  ^tion,  from  tlie  {len  of  one  of  lliem  :  a  few  small  tracts  liave  a\m  n 
B  Issned  from  the  same  <inartef ;  and,  if  wu  are  riglitly  informed  * 
I  'Another  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  is  pre|iering;to  e;i^e  his  opt  ^ 
B  <j)ions  to  the  world  through  the  press.  It  is,  indeed,  high  Ijoil  " 
W  <lial  these  Efentlenien  should  ilo  themselves  thejustice  of  shewing^ 
I  that  tliey  apprehend  nothing  in  submitting  iheir  opinions  fiirl),  i'' 
K    and  miihaut  reserve,  to  general  examination.  * 

I        Mr.  Cowan's  brief  account  of  his  reasons  for  seceding  from 

■  'the  Established  Church,  contains  uoihiog  precise  on  the  sulijri-l 
B'«Qf  his  theological  opinions.  It  details  the  circumstances  wiiicli 
w  attended  his  withdrawment  from  his  cure ;  and  it  enumerates  ilu   ' 

t articular  points  which  seem  the  most  to  have  weighed  wiUi 
im  in  the  step  he  has  taken.     These  points  will,  no  doubt,  ea-   ' 
I    iily  be  guessed  at,  both  by  our  conforming,  and  noocoufomiini;  " 

■  ^readers.  They  had  long,  as  he  infonnfi  us,  pressed  heavily  upon  ' 
ft '  liis  mind  ;  and  he  continued,  to  use  his  own  phrase, '  bofjUing  ' ' 

■  f.on'  under  their  weight,  when  some  vastly  insigniticnnt  infor-  '' 
W  malilies  In  the  performance  of  his  public  duties,  brought  down  ' 
W  iipon  hira  from  above,   as  it  appenrs,  a  somewhat  hasty  suspen- 

I  sion.  Whether  the  actual  result  of  its  galling  contJnuauce  \f»s  7, 
■calculatied  upon  and  desired,  or  not,  we  presume  nut  tv  say.  Il  , 
did  not  however  very  quickly  operate  to  wake  Mr.  Cowu— «  , 
dissenter — oti  no  !  a  neceder.  ;, 

The  profoundness  of  the  policy  which  has  issued  in  this  result,  j 
we  do  not  quite  comprehend.  The  oflensive  member  is  no  ■, 
doubt  got  rid  of ;  but  now-a-days,  he  can  neither  be  banisbeil,  - 
nor  immured,  nor  sent  (o  occupy  the  vacated  dungeons  of  the  I 
poor  old  Puritans.  Would  not  the  Church  have  suffered  alto-  j 
gether  less,  had  Mr.  Cowan  still  been  allowed  10  lill  (be  ' 
pews  and  the  aisles  of  St.  Thomas's,  than  it  will  now,  when  he  a  \ 
obliged  to  build  a  large  chapel  that  must  be  peopled  wilb  j . 
aepiiraliviK  ?  \ 

Mr.  C,  in  addressing  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  during  his  suspen*  '. 
■ion.  remarks ; 

*  In  truth,  my  Lord,  these  are  not  times,  for  those  who  wish  well  t«    j^ 
our  Zion,  to  draw  the  cord  too  tigiit  1  or  to  contend  for  her  trapeingt     j  1 
when  her  very  vitals  are  at  slake.     I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  if  e*tr   ' 
the  Cliurch  of  EngLind  falls.  Bhc  will  have  to  thank   her  Bi^lir'p'' m 
the  grent  engines  of  her  destruction  ; — many  of  whom  are  I'n.t,  n  n 
iag  to  keep  those  out  of  her  pulpits,  who  would  be  instruuM  : 
lengthening  her  cords,  and  strengthening  her  stakes,  by  pN  a.u  :;. 
the  glorious  truths  her  Articles  rnaintain,  even,  God's  evcriMm);    \ 
love  of  hie  own  elect,  and  of  their  standing  t        .--.-.       .     . 
his  imputed  righteousness  and  full  atoning  bit 
He  thus  coni^ludes  his  6rst  letter. 
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Brmtt  me,  hi  conclunion,  to  remark,  that  I  have  ever  been  tera- 
B  (by  some  thought  foolishly  8o)  in  the  obftervance  of  the  ritea 
«remonie8  of  the  Esiublitihed  Church  :-»but  I  am  well  coa- 
ly that  had  I^rinsteaU  of  preaching*  and  I  trust  1  may*  without 
option,  add,  living  as  I  do)  been  a  jovial  fellow,  a  nunting  or 
Qg  Parson,  I  should  never  have  had  occasion  to  address  thia 
to  ^ur  lordship. 

^J^i^g*  that  if  it  be  God's  will,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  take  of  the 
of  Jesus  and  reveal  them  unto  you,  give  you  a  right  under- 
ig  in  all  things,  and  keep  you  througn  faith  unto  salvation. 
*  I  remain,  with  respect  for  the  Bishop  of  Bristol, 

*  Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 

«4  THOMAS  C.  COWAN." 

a  subsequent  letter,  in  which  he  announces  to  the  Bishop 
solution  to  withdraw  from  the  Church,  after  n^entioning 
fections  to  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism,  as  constituting 
Dst  prominrnt  of  his  reasons  fur  so  doing,  he  adds, 

bile  stating  (Infant^  Baptism  as  the  leading  point  of  .objection  to 
tablishment,  1  have  long  had  others  of  a  minor  nature,  af,  indeed, 
>  they  ought  to  be  called^  which,  though  not  deemed  of  suffici- 
lidity  to  cause  me  to  come  out  from  among  her,  have  yet  often 
me  a  great  deal  of  pain  ;  among  these,  I  will,  at  present,  only 
m  two — her  Baptismal  Service^  and,  the  connexioH  bettoeen 
;  and  State.  As  to  the  former,  I  will  content  myself  with  ob* 
Ify  (what  has  for  some  time  been  my  opinion)  that  Dr.  Mant 
I  coadjutors  have  much  to  say  for  themselves,  being,  as  I  cod* 
argumentatively  right,  but  theologically  wrong.  With  respect  to 
ter,  however  excellent  in  a  political  point  of  view  such  an  union 
»  accounted,  I  have  long  considered  it  as  unscriptural  in  its 
le;  and  permit  me  to  observe,  your  Lordship  has  now  shown, 
uaJly  so  in  its  practice.* 

the  subject  o(  sponsors  in  Baptism,  we  may  just  bring 
'owan  and  Mr.  Biddulph  face  to  face,  and  so  leave  them. 
>rmer  of  these  gentlemen  remarks  : 

I  were  unable  to  find  a  scriptural  warrant  for  substitntmg  the 
Father  and  God  Mother'*  in  the  room  of  ^*  the  precious  faith 
I's  elect,"  which  alone  entitles  an  individual  to  this  ordinance, 
iculties  increased,  when  I  brought  the  engagements  of  these 
•rs  to  *'  the  Law,  and  to  the  Testimony."  Oh,  how  often  hat 
m1  shrunk  back  upon  itself,  when  putting  the  interrogatories 
service  to  the  Sponsors !  The  Third  answer  in  the  Cate- 
enumerates  these  engagements  in  a  distinct  manner ;  but  on 
og  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,"  the  solemn  queries  seemed 
i  me,  '*  W  ho  hath  required  this  at  your  hands  ?''  and  **  Who 
that  hath  engaged  his  heart  to  approach  unto  me  ?*' 
e  idea  of  any  individual  not  actually  believing  at  the  time, 
aging  to  believe  at  somejuture  period,  seems  to  me  a  palpable 
liction  of  the  highest  authority^  which  declares  faith  to  be 
lii\  of  God."    Those,  indeed,  which  **  are  of  faith^  are  the 
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^ay  honourable  to  iiimscIPy  but  to  which  thejhadbtfte  dbftCnafd; 
aVerse.' 

Towards  the  close  of  liis  second  Part  he  says, 

*  But  let  him  who  wishes  to  connect  impunity  with  impurity;  wbo 
desires  deliverance  from  the  wrath  to  come,  but  not  deliverance  from 
the  power  of  sin ;  who  disregards  the  object  our  Redeemer  had  is 
view  in  giving  himself  fur  us,  ihat  he  might  redeem  us  from  aH 
iniquity,  bring  us  to  God,  and  purify. unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works  ;->let  him,  I  say,  tremble,  lest  God  should 
give  him  up  to  strong  delusions,  to  believe  a  lie  ;  that  be  may  be 
condemned  for  not  believing  the  truth,  because  he  takes  pleasure  ii 
unrighteousness. 

*  And  O  let  all  Christian  ministers  be  concerned  to  be  clear  fron 
the  blood  of  all  men.  It  is  a  great  pity  inadvertently  to  rob  an  hfir 
of  glory  of  his  present  comfort :  but  it  is  more  awful  still  to  buoy  up 
the  confidence  of  a  self  deceiver,  who  may  die  with  a  lie  in  bis  ri|riK 
hand,  while  in  hell  he  will  open  his  eyes,  and  see  himself  lost  ibr 
ever. 

'  As  to  the  errors  I  have  opposed,  I  charge  them  on  no  individoal 
who  disavows  them.  Blindness,  in  part,  may  have  happened  even 
to  truly  good  men^  who  will  be  shocxed  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the 
ffenuine  consequences  of  their  own  system.  I  am  very  willing  to  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  some,  who  express  themselves,  at  times,  incaa-' 
tiously  and  iniudiciously,  are  far  from  intending  to  give  encouragement 
to  sin  ;  but  I  do  earnestly  beseech  them  to  examine  the  tendency  of 
their  expressions,  and  to  examine  if  the  apostles  ever  talked  as  they 
do,  of  the  '*  dear  children  of  God,  who  are  wallowing  in  their  sinst 
but  who  are  nevertheless  as  safe  as  if  they  were  in  glory.'*  Did  they 
ever  represent  the  falls  of  David,  or  of  Peter,  as  evidenees  that  no 
believer  was  bound  to  personal  obedience  ?  Are  theise  things  re- 
corded in  scripture  as  toay^markt^  which  we  should  follow?  or  not 
rather  as  sea-marks^  to  point  out  what  we  should  carefully  shun  ?' 

These  two  pamphlets  we  recommend  to  the  Reader*s  pe- 
rusal. 

Mr.  Simeon's  plain  good  sense,  and  piety,  are  well  known  to 
our  readers.  His  Sermon  on  the  True  Test  of  Religion  in  the 
Soul,  from  Ps.  cxix.  128.'  is  judicious,  and  seasonable.  It 
does  however  rn&ke  no  more  than  a  general  allusion  to  recent 
circumstances. 

The  Pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bidlake  is  directed  against  the  opinions 
of  an  individual,  who  can  now  no  more  reply  for  himself. 

Perhaps  the  manner  in  whicti  religious  controversy  is  at  pre* 
Bent  cuiiducted,  is  altogether  considerably  imnrovedy  compariug 
it  with  the  style  of  small  wit,  and  Punchinello-retorff  so  oflSbn* 
fiive,  and  so  unedifying,  which  prevailed  forty  or  fifty  years  ago^ 
during  the  agitation  of  the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  question. 
There  are  two  things,  most  excellent  and  appropriate  m  reti- 
gious  discussions ;  the  first  of  them  is.  Sense ;  the  second^ 
iSeriousnest, 


ftltlfM  vbicb  be  states  ta  have  wrought  the  change  in  bia 

B'    oo,   there  would  be  as  little  of   dismay  excited  in  the 
a  of  one  class  of  our  readers,  as  of  triumphing  in  another 

Ifniere  are  others,  whose  honesty,  zeal,  and  piety,  wonld  cTer 
^  tfiem  esteemed  members  of  any  communion,  but  whose 
intemperance,  and  apparent  weakness*  of  judgement 
wbeii  they  transfer  themseWes  from  one  party  to  another, 
from  them  the  power  of  exciting  perplexity  and  regret  in 
H^'Jbody  from  which  they  withdraw,  or  exultation  and  triumph 
^Mt  to  which  they  are  joined. 

J^  the  publications  before  us,  perhaps,  the  ^^  Serious  Re- 
iptirka''  of  Dr.  Rylaad,^  are  the  roost  likely  to  effect  that  sort 
ji^good  which  it  is  alone  reasonable  to  hope  for  in  the  case  ;  we 
jiM,  the  settling  of  the  minds  of  persons,  (especisilly  of  young 
khODS,)  who,  from  temper,  or  external  circumstances,  are 
IboBert  to  the  seduction  of  the  spreading  Heresy. 
Sbr.  Ryland  judiciously  directs  his  remarks,  in  the  first  in- 
Hic^^  against  the  primary  error  of  Aotinomianism,  namely, 
rlessening  the  ground  of  the  sinner*s. unfeigned  humiliation 
lore  God. 

f  £Uvation  by  grace  must  imply^  that  our  danger  was  the  conse- 
IpBce.of  giftft;  and,  therefore,  as  we  must  be  convinced -of  our 
fjkt^  before  we  can  realize  our  need  of  it ;  so  our  admiratioif  of  the 
ikes  of  ^ce,  displayed  in  our  delirerance  from  deserved  condem- 
kion,  will  be  excited,  in  proportion  to  the  sense  we  entertain  of  the 
tainesM  of  our  guilt.  It  is  an  important,  though  almost  sel^vident 
,  That  there  can  be  no  more  of  grace  in  our  salvation,  than 
would  have  been  of  justice  in  our  damnation.  Yet,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  have  found  some  professors,  that  would  be  ac* 
lODted  very  fond  of  salvation  by  grace,  who  are  almost  fired  wilJi 
^e,  if  a  minister  insists  on  the  latter  subject.;  though  with  an 
owed  and  sincere  concern  to  be  subservient  to  the  illustration  of 
e  Former.  Hence,  I  fear  there  are  those  who  talk  of  grace,  whose 
aas  essentially  differ  from  mine,  and,  I  think,  firom  those  which 
a  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  one  hand,  some  treat  it  as 
nost  the  same  thing  with  justice^  or,  at  least,  as  that  exercise  of 
iidaeslB,  the  want  of  which  would  expose  the  Divine  Being  to  the 

Xicion  of  cruelty  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  seem  so  to  over* 
its  connection  with  infinite  wisdom,  as  to  make  it  resemble  «»• 
wnded  caprice.  Both  these  ideas  are  utterly  foreign  firom  the  re« 
^aentation  made  of  grace  in  the  Holv  Scriptures ;  which  teac^  us 
consider  it  as  goodness,  sovereignly  but  wisely  extended  to  the  un^ 
^rthy  and  hell-deserving,  and  displayed  in  pardoning  those  that  had 
exited  eternal  punishment ;  and  in  renewing  those  who  had  totally 
(t  the  Divine  image,  effectually  inducing  them  to  return  to  God  in  e 


"*  A  Second  Part  is  just  published* 
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l^imaelf  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  that  peace  and  litaMMiy,  wlneli 
Uis  anodier  part  of  his  object  to  promote.' 

Ttris  other  part  of  his  object  is  to  produce  a  closer  union  of 
gpirit  and  affection^  among  the  divided  members  of  the  ChriaCiatt 
Church.    The  temper   proper  to  so  worthy  an  att^npt,  Mr. 
Cooper  unquestionably  proves  himself,  throughout  this  little  vo- 
lume, to  possess.     The  correspondence  is  confessedly  factitioiis. 
The  Letters  are  in  number  sixteen.     The  first  two  are  on  certaiB 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  serious  inquirer  after  Divine  Truth  ; 
the  third,  on  the  distinction  between  essential  and  non-^sseotiil 
points  in  Religion  ;  the  five  following,  on  the  Calvinuttic  Con- 
troversy;  the  ninth  and  tenth,  on  Regeneration  and  the  Con- 
troversy connected  with  it ;  the  eleventh   and  twelfth,  on  An- 
tinomianisro;  the  thirteenth,  on  the  visible  and  invisible  Churdi 
of  Christ;   the  last  three,  on  the.  Bible  Society.     On  this  latter 
subject,  Mr.  Cooper  writes  excellently,  we  may  add  eloquently: 
as  a  warm  Churchman  he  deplores  the  indifierence,  or  animosity, 
so  generally  manifested  by  the  Clergy  towards  this  noble  insti- 
tution, and  he  reluctantly  admits  the  conclusion,  that  these  un- 
bvourable  sentiments  can  arise  from  nothing  less  than  a  want  of 
concern  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  itself,  tn  the  world.    He 
anticipates  the  worst  results   to  the  interests  of  the  En^ish 
Church,  from  the  continuance,  among  its  Ministers,  of  this  spirit 
of  opposition  to  a  cause,  which  musf,  and  wUl  proceed,  and  which, 
in  proceeding,  will  leave  its  adversaries,  great  and  amall,  under 
the  cloud  of  general  obloquy,  and  final  discomfiture. 

.  This  volume  is  adapted,  throughout,  to  meet  the  views  and 
difficulties  of  persons  who  are  stumbling  at  the  threshold  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  whose  attention  is  so  distracted  by  the  jarring  cla- 
mours of  the  crowd  which  fills  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple,  that 
they  know  not  how  to  distinguish  the  still  stnall  voice  that  invites 
them  to  enter.  The  subjects  treated  are  viewed  chiefly  in  their 
external  bearings,  and  incidental  relations.  In  placeof  further  re- 
mark,we  will  present  the  reader  with  one  or  two  extracts.  In 
bis  seventh  letter,  Mr.  Cooper  thus  apologizes  for  the  Calvinist : 

'  While  the  practical  evils,  which  Calvinism  is  charged  with  produc- 
ing, are  so  prominently  and  studiously  exhibited  to  view  by  many  of  its 
opponents ;  let  us  not  omit,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do  justice  to  tht| 
calumniated  sytem,  nor  forget  the  abundant  good,  which  it  is  not  only 
capable  of  accomplishing,  but  which  it  actually  does  accomplish,  i 
have  no  doubt,  but  that  some  of  the  sublimest  feelings  of  pure  and  spi- 
ritual delight,  which  are  ever  experienced  on  earth,  are  thoecy  of  which 
the  Calvinist  partakes,  when  in  his  secret  retirement  with  God,  the 
iSpirit  beating  witness  with  his  spirit,  and  shining  on  his  own  gracious 
operation  on  the  heart,  he  meditates  on  the  wonderfiil  and  unspeakable 
privileges,  to  which  throueh  Christ  he  feels  himself  entitled ;  and  ra- 
aolving  all  the  blessings  which  have  been  dready  reoehredy  or  are  pre- 
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/Ifl^  AntinoBiians  were  truly  and  anxiously  desirous  to  leamf 
key  would  highly  value  such  assistance  as  Mr.  Biddulph  proffers 
0  them  in  bis  Search  after  the  Truth  in  its  own  field,  the  Holy 
'  riptures.  He  has  adopted  the  plan  of  passing  res^ularly  through 
r.  Acts  and  the  Epistles ;  remarking  upon  every  passage, 
flBt  least  the  most  prominent  of  them,V  which  he  conceives  to 
^r  upon  the  novel  opinions,  whose  contrariety  to  Scripture  it 
P^bis  object  to  expose.     These  opinions  he  states  as  follows. 

\j*^'£iemal  Justification, — Imputed  Sanctification,—- That  the  con* 
itomness  of  believing  is  the  only  evidence  necessary,  or  possible^  to 
itfsfy  the  soul  of  its  safety, — That  sanctification  is  not  a  progressive 
rorkf — Thkt  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  the  author  of  conviction  of  8in,-«< 
Hdy  finally.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  party  to  the  covenant  of 
pace,  involving,  as  the  author  conceives  this  opinion  does,  a  denial 
pf  His  Personality, — together  with  a  few  minor  points  This  last 
jUiition,  in  the  author's  view  of  things,  clearly  shows  the  awfully 
tabgerous  character  of  doctrinal  error,  the  smallest  beginning  of 
rhich,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  practical  evil,  is  like  removing  a 
ii^t  portion  of  a  dam  confining  a  body  of  water ;  whicli,  when  an 

C fling  is  once  made,  soon  forces  a  passage  for  the  whole  mass, 
ctrinal  error,  at  first  perhaps  of  little  apparent  importance,  has 
tftefb  led  the  human  mind  into  the  endless  mazes  of  deistical  con- 
ksion.* 

There  is  reason,  however,  to  fear,  that  a  profitable  perusal  of 
tliM  rather  laborious  publication,  implies  more  of  patience, 
md  diligence,  and  humility,  than  the  parties  most  directly  con- 
aeimed  appear  at  present  disposed  to  exercise. 
,  The  Letters  of  Mr.  Cooper,  addressed  to  a  serious  and  humble 
saqtiirer  after  Divine  Truth,  bear,  only  in  part,  upon  the  subject 
if  the  present  article.  They  might,  indeed,  have  claimed  a  fuller 
Minsideration  than  we  can  now  afford  to  them.  Mr.  C  states  the 
lesign  of  his  present  publication  to  be  twofold  : 

*  First,  to  assist  the  serious  and  humble  Enquirer  in  his  search  after 
onth ;  and,  secondly,  to  promote  the  peace  ana  harmony  of  the  Chris- 
inn  Church. 

:  *  The  Writer  has  long  been  of  opmion  that  the  present  state  of  the 
peligious  world  opposes  some  considerable  and  peculiar  difficulties  to 
liose  who  are  anxiously  seeking  *^  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus :"  difficul* 
ies»  which,  if  they  do  not  altogether  divert  them  from  their  pursuit,  yet 
^atly  impede  and  retard  their  progress.  It  therefore  occurred  to 
lim,  tnat  an  attempt  to  assist  such  persons  in  surmounting  these  dif* 
icolties,  and  thus  to  facilitate  their  advancement  in  the  acquisition  of 
;h9  Truth,  might  prove,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  no  unprofitable 
Itnployment  of  the  time  and  thought  which  the  execution  of  such  a 
vork  would  necessarily  require.  This  was  the  suggestion  which  in-^ 
luced  him  to  make  the  attempt.  The  execution  of  it  has  unvojdably 
ed  him  to  touch  on  some  of  tliose  controversies  which  of  late  l\av08o 
▼reatly  distracted  the  Christian  Church  :  but  in  touching  oi\  th^m  h« . 
:rusts  that  he  has  not  manifested  a  controversial  sjiurit^  ^Qr  expressed 
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the  preachen  of  the  word  of  God  thus  suffer  themBelves  to-be  dftrcA 
from  that  purity  of  doctrioe>  and  to  be  apoiied  of  that  unction  fioviibe 
Spirit  which  formerly  characterised  their  ministry ;  then  the  triumphs 
of  Antinomiifnism  are  complete;  then  it  produces  its  full  measure  oT 
mischief,  and  gratifies  to  the  utmost  the  malicious  desi^s  of  its  diabo- 
lical author.  How  devoutly  is  it  to  be  wished  that  all  Uie  ministers  of 
the  word  of  God  were  duly  awaire  of  the  peculiar  temptation,  to  which 
they  are  exposed  from  this  insidious  attack ;  and  by  taking  special 
hef»  to  themselves  and  to  their  doctrine,  would  show  that  they  are 
oot  ienorant  of  these  devices  of  Satan !  So  far  as  the  voice  of  am 
humble  individual  may  be  capcd>le  of  reaching,  I  would  endeavour  to 
sound  forth  the  note  of  alarm,  and  to  awaken  my  brethren  in  the  minis* 
try  to  a  full  sense  of  their  danger  and  duty  in  these  times  of  peril  aod 
dfficulty.' 

Mr.  Simons's  Letter  to  a  respected  friend,  is  highly  ioterestinfi: 
on  seyerai  accounts  ;  the  livinc^  image  it  presents  of  the  mind 
and  character  of  the  writer,  the  fidive  expression  of  strong 
feeling,  and  the  primitive,  inartificial  continuity  of  its  style. 
We  have  seen  nothing,  in  print,  that  contains  so  much  of  fact, 
relative  to  the  shocking  outrages  which  some  pitiable  individuals 
have  lately  committed  against  Holy  Scripture,  and  common 
sense.  VVe  must  profess  to  feel  a  reluctance  in  becoming  instru- 
mental to  the  repetition  and  perpetuation  of  the  distressingly  ofl^n- 
siTe  assertions,  which  Mr.  Simons  has  embodied  in  his  Letter. 
And  yet,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  his  Letter  may  be  extensively 
read.  Mr.  Simons  has  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  more  of 
Antinomianism,  than  those  can  know  who  read  only  the  wary 
publications  of  its  defenders,  and  hear  only  their  comparatively 
cautious  preaching ;  he  has  read  their  private  correspondence, 
has  heard  their  private  conversations. 

It  is  in  the  overruled  nature  of  most  of  the  evils  that  afi9ict 
the  world,  when  they  proceed  beyond  a  certain  extent,  to  provide 
for  themselves  an  antidote,  or  at  least  a  boundary.  Such,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  be  the  case  with  Antinomianism.  The  sulphureous 
eructation  of  impiety  which  now  blackens  the  heavens,  will,  we 
trust,  inspire  many  with  a  seasonable  terror  ;  especially  those, 
who  are  foolishly  lingering  upon  the  sides  of  the  pit. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  this  gloomy  subject  which,  in 
the  eye  of  the  Christian,  beams  with  chearfulness,  and  exultation. 
Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  the  prophetic  pictures,  drawn  with 
so  much  force,  aod  particularity,  and  coincidence  by  Paul,  and 
Jude,  and  Peter,  without  recognising  the  character  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  are  meeting  the  eye  and  ear  at  every  turn  ^ 
*^  In  the  last  days  perilous  tiroes  shall  come."  In  thus  day,  be-* 
yond  a  comparison,  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  our  ears.  Is 
there,  then,  no  ground  of  expectation  that  ours  are  indeed  ^^  the 
*^  Last  Days  ?'*  that  the  prevalence  and  triumph  of  impiety 
in  the  World,    tbtt  indifference^   the  falseoessj  the  delusions 
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■Mi  for  him  hereafter,  into  the  eternal  purpose  and  dectiiig  love  of 
Udd  his  Father,  and  absorbed  in  a  holy  contemplation  of  the  Diyfaie 
ootmaels  and  perfections,  he  lies  prostrate  before  the  throne  of  grace  in 
fStto  hamiliation,  and  with  overwhelming  joy.  I  do  not  say  that 
"'*'  unt  have  not  their  peculiar  feelings  of  spiritual  delight ;  but  these 
his.  And  does  he  rise  from  such  communion  with  his  God  with- 
enlarged  desires  and  resolutions  of  more  seriously  devoting  himself 
Ito  die  Divine  favour,  of  more  decidedly  overcoming  the  flesh  and  the 
vorid,  and  more  fieuthfully  of  doing  the  will  and  advancing  the  glory  of 
lib  Lord  and  Saviour?  Facts  and  experience  reply  to  this  enquiry. 
Among  no  denomination  or  description  of  professing  Christians  n  there 
lo  he  found  a  larger  proportion  or  humble,  pious,  and  devoted  servants 
of  God ;  persons  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  zealous  in  good  works,  and 
exemplary  in  every  duty  and  relation  of  life,  than  among  those  who 
bold  tne  Calvin istic  tenets.  I  am  sure  that  your  observation  and  your 
candour  will  fully  justify  this  statement.  And  therefore,  so  far  as  this 
lip/ttm  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  actual  effects,  I  think  that  on  a  candid 
rebonsideration  of  the  subject,  you  will  be  induced  to  abandon  your 
objection,  and  to  admit  that  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  and  partial 
view  of  the  subject.' 

In  the  twelfth  Letter  he  thus  dwells  on  one  of  the  correlative 
effects  of  Antinomianism. 

*  From  the  fear  of  countenancing,  or  of  being  suspected  to  counte- 
nance, the  abominable  conclusion,  which  Antinomianism  involves,  the 
Ojpposer  of  this  system  is  strongly  tempted  to  depart  from  that  full 
exposition  of  ^le  doctrines  of  grace,  which  he  has  been  previously  ac* 
customed  to  maintain.  Instead  of  continuing  to  exhibit  these  doc- 
trmes  in  their  complete  scriptural  meaning,  and  of  shewing  their  uni- 
fbrm  and  necessary  tendency,  when  thus  exhibited,  to  enforce  holi- 
■ess  of  heart  and  life,  he  is  m  danger  of  being  induced  by  degrees  to' 
state  them  less  plainly  and  explicitly ;  to  qualify  his  former  explana- 
tions of  them;  to  fence  them  with  guards ;  and  to  fetter  them  with 
conditions,  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  word  of  God ;  and  thus  to 
pore  them  down  and  to  fritter  them  away,  till  at  length  they  are 
stripped  of  all  that  is  vital,  essential,  and  spiritual,  and  are  reduced  to 
httle  more  than  a  dead  letter  and  a  lifeless  form  of  words*  In  order  to 
show  that  the  scheme  of  doctrine,  which  he  espouses,  is  not  one  which 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  good  works,  he  may  be  led  to  speak  of 
good  works  in  such  language  as  to  appear,  not  indeed  to  lay  an  undue 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  moral  obeaience,  for  that  he  cannot  do,  but 
to  assign  to  it  a  place  and  an  office,  which  in  the  Christian  system  it 
18  neither  designed  nor  qualified  to  fill :  or,  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
preaching  imputed  sanctincation,  he  may  almost  desist  from  asserting 
the  necessity  of  justification  by  faith  only,  as  if  he  were  become 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  had  forgotten  that  it  is  still  **  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation." 

'  Incalculably  great  must  be  the  evils,  which  such  a  deterioration 
of  evangelical  truth  will  obviously  produce !  And  wherever  such  a  de- 
terioration is  produced;  wherever  the  waters,  which  antecedently  have 
flowed  clear  and  salutary,  thus  become  turbid  ai|d  noxious;  wherever 
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*  Whose  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  their  beat  ^ 
And  when  you  to  Manfrini's  palace  gQ^ 

That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest) 
Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show ; 

It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  zest ; 

And  that's  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so, 

'Tis  but  a  portrait  orhis  son,  and  wife» 

And  self;  but  stick  a  woman  I  love  in  light ! 

*  Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal, 
No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name. 

But  something  better  still,  so  very  real, 
That  the  Sweet  model  rauat  have  been  the  same ; 

A  thing  that  ^ou  would  purchase,  beg  or  steal, 
Wer't  not  unpoasible,  pesides  a  shame  t 

The  &ce  recals  some  face,  as  'twere  with  pain. 

You  once  have  seen,  but  ne'er  will  see  agam ; 

*  One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  iHien  we 
Are  voung,  and  fix  our  e^es  on  every  fiice ; 

And,  oh !  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 
In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace. 

The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree. 
In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace, 

Whoae  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  ahtU  knoiTy 

Like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  nore  below. 

'  With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say. 

That  Itiily's  a  pleasant  place  to  me. 
Who  love  to  see  the  sun  snine  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  naiPd  to  walls)  h*om  tree  to  tree 
Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play. 

Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see. 
When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dmce 
In  vineyards  Copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

*  I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out. 
Without  being  forc'd  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 

My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapped  about. 
Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure ; 

1  know  too  that,  if  stopp'd  upon  my  route. 
Where  the  green  alleys  windingw  allure. 

Reeling  with  grapes  red  waggons  choke  the  way,"- 

In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray.' 

*  **  England ;  with  all  diy  fiiults  I  love  diee  stfll," 

I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it; 
I  like  to  speak  and  lucrubate  mv  fill ; 

I  like  the  government  (but  that  ia  not  it) ; 
I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we've  got  it)  ; 
I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 
Particularly  when  'tis  not  too  kte; 
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professorsy  the  wanderings,  the  darkness,  (be  fears  of 
ristianSy  are  all  drawing  to  their  close '  that  we  are  touching 
fti  the  times  of  refreshing  from  above,  that  yet  but  a  few 
«  of  weariness,  disgust,  distraction,  and  He  (hat  shall  come^ 
[  come, — come  to  ills  Temple,  thence  for  ever  to  expel  every 
Iff  that  "  defileth,"  or  "  worketh  abomination,"  or  "  maketli 

Lie.' 

-  iV.  Beppo,  a  Venetian  Story.  Fourth  Edition  8vo.  pp.  51.  price 
B6d.  London,  1818. 

7HA  r  docs  Beppo  mean,  is  the  common  inquiry  ?  '  Beppo 
^  is  the  Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph.^  The  Joe  of  this 
y  is  an  Italian  Merchant,  who  having  been  cast  away  *  about 
bere  Troy  stood  once,*  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Mussul- 
is,  becomes  first  a  slave,  and  then  a  renegade,  grows  rich, 
at  Iens:th,  after  having  been  long  given  over  as  des^,  re* 
is  to  Venice,  to  the  great  surprise  ot  his  wife  and  her  cava^ 
'  serventej 

*  to  reclaim 
His  wife>  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name/ 

rhe  poem  is  of  the  burlesque  kind,  and  were  it  not  that  it  is 
ntious  in  its  moral,  occasionally  vulgar  and  profane  in  its  ex- 
isions,  and  rather  tedious  in  its  narrative,  it  might  serve  very 
I  to  laugh  through  after  dinner.  There  is  a  happy  whimsi- 
less  in  some  of  the  rhymes,  and  now  and  then  a  stroke  of 
aour  and  of  satire,  which  will  succeed  with  the  good  natured 
der,  who  has  not  adventured  to  read  the  poem  aloud,  nor  set 
iselt'  to  read!  it  through.  Our  readers  wdl,  we  think,  be  at 
loss  to  conjecture  its  character.  They  may  judge  of  its  style 
n  the  following  extracts. 

*  Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore. 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball. 
And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 

Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore. 

And  at  the  moment  when  I  Hx  my- story. 

That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

*  They've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 
Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  fttill. 

Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 

In  ancient  arts  by  moderns  mimick'd  ill ; 
And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's 

(The  best's  at  Florence— see  it,  if  ye  will) 
They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony. 
Or  stepped  from  out  a  picture  by  Giorgione, 
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which  prayer  of  any  kind  is  ioadmisable*  8.  He  cOttpromifes  tk 
dignity  of  his  sacrea  and  apostolieal  office,  together  with  that  of  hii 
churchy  by  mingling  with  teachers  and  ministers  of  other  persuasioot. 
4.  He  helps  to  inflame  the  sects  against  the  Church,  and  to  divide  the 
Church  against  herself.  5.  He  commits  all  this  sin  merely  fur  the 
saJce  of  an  object,  which  in  itself  is  both  unlawful  and  mischievous/ 

We  think  that  Mr.  Lloyd  himself  cannot  complain  that  his 
objections  are  mis-stated. 

To  the  first  objection,  Mr.  Cooper  replies,  that  the  Bible 
Society  is  not  associated  on  any  religious  i|;round,  but  has  strictly 
a  charitable  object ;  that  to  speak  of  an  avowed  infidel  joining 
a  society  for  distributing;  the  Bible,  almost  amounts  to  a  sole* 
cism  ;  but  that  if  all  the  Dissenting  members  of  the  Society 
nfere  ^en  avoused  infidels  and  heretics,  he  should  not  deem  it 
unlawful,  as  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  to  associate 
with  them  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  second  objection,  Mr.  Cooper  shews,  in  brief,  to  be  as 
weak  as  it  is  partial :  it  was  scarcely  worth  notice,  on  acconot 
of  its  palpable  hypocrisy. 

From  his  reply  to  the  third  objection,  we  have  great  pleasurs 
in  transcribing  the  following  mauly  and  liberal  sentiments  : 

<  You  ask,  ^*  Is  it  no  sin  to  amalgamate,  even  in  appearance^  the 
Episcopal  and  Apostolical  Constitution  of  the  Church  with  every 
dissenting  form,  and  to  reduce  the  Clergy  of  the  nation,  who  hold 
their  divine  commission  in  regular  succession  fVom  the  Apostles,  to  a 
level  with  every  vain  upstart,  who  substitutes  spiritual  gifu  for  learn- 
ing, and  a  strong  impulse  to  preach  the  Gospel,  for  a  divine  call  to 

do  80  ?** 

'  On  this  point  I  must  despair  of  giving  you  satisfaction  There  if 
involved  in  it  a  discrepancy  of  principles  so  wide  and  fundamental,  as 
prevents  the  possibility^  while  our  respective  sentiments  continue  as 
they  are,  of  our  ever  approximating  tJic  one  to  the  other.  Happily, 
however,  for  myself,  and  for  the  other  Clergy  of  tlie  Establishment, 
it  is  not  your  conscience  that  we  are  requiredto  satisfy,  but  our  owu 
And  as  our  Church  admits  not  within  ner  bosom,  a  self-appointed 
Teacher,  so  likewise  it  excludes  any  self-appointed  Pope.  In  this 
Protestant  sentiment,  I  feel  you  will  accord;  and  should  a  thought 
obtrude  itself  on  your  mind,  which  would  tend  to  abridge  us  of  our 
Christian  liberty,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self-sufficiency  or  intolerance^  to 
impute  to  us  an  erroneous  judgement,  or  a  deluded  conscience,  I 
trust  it  would  be  instantly  dismissed  by  the  recollection  of  the  Apos- 
tle's words :  **  Who  art  uiou  that  ludgest  another  man's  servant?  To 
his  own  Master  he  standeth  or  falleth  ?  Yea,  he  shall  be  hold<ba  up; 
for  God  is  able  to  make  him  stand.'* 

'  The  whole  force  of  your  argument  in  the  objection  now  before 
us,  appears  to  me  to  hinge  on  the  following  question.  Is  Episcopal 
ordination,  though  primitive,  though  apostolical,  yet  the  only,  the 
exclusive  way  in  which  God  has  provided,  or  does  at  tli^  time  pro* 
vide  pastors  and  teadiers  <*  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saiats,  for  die 
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*  I  like  the  taxes,  when  they're  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a  seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear ; 
I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer ; 
I  like  the  weather  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  isy  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church  and  Kbg ! 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thing/ 


Art.  v.  The  Conditct  of  the  Clergy  in  supporting  the  BiUe  Society 
indicated  from  the  Charges  brought  against  them  by  the  Rev,  Richard 
Lioyd:  in  a  Letter  to  that  &entleman.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Cooper,  Rector  of  Hamstall-Ridware,  and  of  Yoxall,  in  the  County 
of  Stafford,  &c.  l^mo.  pp.  72.    London,  1818. 

liyOTHING  better  can  be  desired  for  any  cause,  than  to  have 
^  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Cooper  as  its  advocate,  and  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  as  its  adversary.  No  good  man  would  wish  to 
find  the  one  his  opponent ;  no  wise  man  would  retain  the  other 
as  his  apologist.  Hitherto,  the  Bible  Society  has  been  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  both  respects.  It  is  very  satisfaetory  to  observe 
the  striking  contrast  of  style,  manner,  and  temper,  exhibited  in 
tbe  present  instance,  between  the  letters  of  the  reverend  asisaUant, 
and  this  mild  dispassionate  r^oinder.  Mr.  Copper  writes  in  the 
ilyle  of  a  true  gentleman ;  this  is  saying  somc^bifig  more  than 
eoiild  be  pronosnced  of  tbe  letters  of  every  eonlrs^erlist ;  but, 
what  is  more,  bis  courtesy  is  tbe  evideol  result  of  the  unfeigned 
i^irit  of  Christian  charity. 

*  I  enter  indeed  on  this  work,*  he  writes,  *  with  fear  and  tremUbg. 
I  have  a  dislike  to  controversy,  and  I  am  afraid  of  it.  I  have  seen, 
by  experience,  the  difficulty  of  conducting  it  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and 
with  (Jhristian  weapons.  And  I  will  franldy  acknowledge,  that  the 
perusal  of  your  book  has  neither  increased  my  partiality  to  this  kind 
of  warfare,  nor  diminished  my  fears  of  its  conseauences*  I  hope, 
however,  that  in  the  following  pages  no  word  wfll  orop  from  my  pen, 
which  can  be  construed  into  a  breach  of  real  diarity. 

'  And  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  I  will  begin  with  thankfully 
admowledging  the  Christian  regard  which  you  profess  to  feel  for  me. 
From  the  tone  and  spirit  displayed  in  some  parts  of  the  note  in  ques« 
tion,  I  should  have  been  fearful  that  your  feelings  towards  me  were 
not  of  that  description ;  but  since  you  assert  the  contrary,  I  most 
readily  admit  your  assertion,  and  bee  leave  to  return  you  my  Christian 
regard,  with  the  same  sincerity  wiUi  which  I  trust  you  have  o&red 
jooe  your*s.* 

Mr.  Lloyd's  ol^ections  against  a  Clergyman's  unltittg  himself 
to  tbe  Bible  Society,  are  reduetble,  hecoooeives,  to  five,  and  are 
IB  substance  comprehended  in  the  following  arguments. 

'  1.  By  so  doing  he  associates  with  avOBoed  Infidels  and  heretics  on 
rcKgious  grounds.    Q.  He  belongs  to  a  society  among  the  members  of 
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ifere  ^  of  one  spirit  and  of  one  mind,  striving  togetlier  only  for  Ae 
fiuth  of  the  Gosoel/'    But  these  things  cannot  ^et  be ;  and  sme 
Cod  bss  thought  nt  in  his  Proyidencc  to  place  me  m  these  tronUooi 
times,  and  to  call  me  to  the  high  and  important  office  of  a  minister  of 
his  Gospel,  in  our  apostolical  church  ;  i  would  endeavour,  as  mochai 
in  me  lieth,  to  live  consistently  with  that  sacred  character,  and  in 
refetence  to  it,  ^  with  simplicity  and  godlj  sincerity,  to  have  m 
conlrersation  in  the-world/'    1  wish  so  to  steer  my  perilous  and  dilh 
cult  course,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand  I  magnify  my  office,  I  may 
not,  on  the  other  band,  degrade  the  exalted  character  of  my  religioo. 
I  would  not  seek  needle&y  to  associate  in  public  with  those  wfat 
di&r  ;  but  in  the  my  of  duty  I  would  not  shun  all  occaaion  of  iDte^ 
course  with  them.     And  such  an  occasion  the  Bible  Society  preseals 
to  mCf  and  enforces  upon  my  conscience.    In  giving  my  feeble  sii^poH 
to  this  Society.  I  believe  that  I  am  doing  a  work  pleasing  to  the 
Almighty.     I  believe  tfiat  I  am  fulfiOing  a  duty  whicn  1  owe  to  mj 
Church,  to  my  country,  and  to  the  world  at  laree.     In  the  coufk  of 
discharging  this  duty,  I  occasionally  associate,  ror  a  short  time,  wiA 
those  wno  profess  themselves  ministers  of  Christ,  but  not  of  the  ollhf 
with  which  I  am  called.    On  such  occasions,  I  regard  them  m  ths 
duuracter  in  which  the  laws  of  our  country,  and,  consequently,  the 
hmt  of  our  Church,  regard  them,  as  persons  laymg  cbmn  to  holy 
orders,  tolerated  by  our  Statutes,  and  licensed  by  them  to  the  oBoe 
of  minlsteni.    Whether  these  claims  be  right,  or  otherwise,  ftDs  not 
wtthjn  my  province,  or  my  power  to  decide.    If  they  are  ermneously 
Blade,  my  presence  cannot  sanction  an  error,  in  a  point  on  which  I 
am  wholly  mcompetent  to  determine ;  and  the  determination  of  which 
hsB  not  toe  fenost  distant  connection  with  the  object  on  whidi  I  have 
met  theml  '  No  doiibt,  no  imputation  is  cast  on  the  validity  of  mj/ 
episcopal  ordination ;  no  recognition  is  required  from  me  of^the  ta- 
ndity  of  their  ordination.    On  going  to  the  committee-roOm,  or  to  the 
hall,  I  make  no  compromise  of  principle,  even  in  appearance,  hi  aa? 
way.    I  ofiend  not,  either  in  letter,  or  in  spirit,  aeainst  any  one  artkfe 
oTmy  Church.    I  break  no  law,  or  canon,  which  1  have  subscribed. 
I  violate  no  duty,  which  I  owe  to  my  ecclesiastical  Rulers.    I  am 
countenanced  by  many  of  mv  superiors,  by  some  of  the  hi^iesl 
authori^  in  my  Church.    Ana  when  I  have  transacted  the  busmesk 
on  which  I  have  attended,  I  leave  the  assembly,  I  trust,  onoontan^ 
nated  by  the  work  in  which  I  have  been  engiured ;  or,  by  the 'persons 
wA  whom  I  have  associated.    My  feeling^s  of  affisction  and  mAhude 
towiebrds  my  own  apostolic  Church,  and  of  the  duty  and  aDegiimea 
which  I  owe  to  her,  are  not  diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  for  a  season  in  the  company  of  those  who  dissent  from  her  com^ 
munlon ;  perhaps  they  are  strengthened  and  increased  by  a  tadt 
comparison,  suggested  by  this  verj  circumstance  to  my  mind«  of  the 
superior  privileges  which,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  I  enjoy  wiAiB 
the  prechicts  of  the  Established  Church;  and  of  the  authorized  aad 
undisputed  right  which  she  confers  on  me,  to  preach  the  Qimffi  oT 
the  grace  of  God.' 

The  fourth  otgection  is  fuUy  met.    '  That  there  is  a  diirisictt 
<  in  our  Churdi,   says  Mr.  Cooper,  <  I  both  know  and  Itment 
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rk  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Clirist  ?''  If  I 
Id  infer,  from  your  mode  of  stating  the  objection  we  are  const- 
jg,  and  from  other  parts  of  your  publication,  what  your  answer  to 
question  would  be,  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  in  the  affirmative. 
But  as  you  have  not  expressly  made  such  a  declaration,  I  will  not 
take  the  liberty  of  making  it  for  you.  Indeed,  Sir,  it  is  wise  to  pause 
before  you  venture  affirmatively  to  decide  a  Question  which  the  Scrip- 
tares  have  not  decided ;  which  the  articles  ot  your  Church,  with  her 
diaracterisUc  modesty  on  points  unsettled  in  Scripture,  have  not  de* 
(jded;  which  the  laws  of  the  British  empire,  by  establidbing  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  declaring  it  in  tne  Act  of  Union,  to  be  a 
true  diurch  of  Christ,  have  in  fact  decided  negatively.  It  is  wise  to 
Muse  before  you  venture  to  predicate  a  conclusion^  which  necessarily 
involves  in  it  such  tremendous  consequences,  which  would  at  once 
updiurch  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  many  other  of  the  Reformed 
Churches ;  which  would  assign  the  names  of  upstarts  and  intruders  to 
men,  on  whom  God  has  fixed  the  broad  seal  of  his  sanction  and  auUio- 
rity,  on  such  men  as  Howe  and  Henry,  as  Watts  and  Doddridge ; 
and  would  consign  over  a  large  portion  of  our  present  population  ^to 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.  I  say.  Sir,  that  you  act  wisely  in 
pausing  before  you  venture  to  decide  on  such  a  question,  and  to  pre- 
dicate such  a  conclusion.  And  yet  till  you  do  predicate  this  conclu- 
sion, it  appears  to  me,  that  your  argument  loses  the  only  support  on 
which  it  could  have  pretended  to  stand.  For  if  there  be  other  lawful 
modes  of  ordaining  ministers,  than  that  which  our  Church  retains ;  ^ 
and  if,  as  the  23d  article  of  our  Church  declares,  <*  We  ouffht  to 
judge  those  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  cimed  to 
this  work  by  men,  who  have  public  authority  ffiven  unto  them  in  the 
congregation  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  &e  Lord's  vineyard ;" 
then  I  would  ask.  Who  is  to  be  Judge  in  these  matters  ?  Within  the 
pale  of  our  own  Churchi  we  know  who  are  the  persons  that  have  pub- 
lic authority  given  unto  them  for  this  work ;  aud  hence,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  sudi  as  they  ordain  to  the  office  of  public  preaching,  or 
mmistering  of  the  sacraments  in  the  congregation,  are  unofidly  called 
and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  But  with  respect  to  those  who  are 
Uttihaut  this  pale,  who,  I  ask,  is  to  be  the  Judge  ?  Who  is  to  decide 
on  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  those  proceedings  by  which  any 
individual,  who  dissents  from  the  form  and  discipline  of  our  Church, 
claims  to  have  been  chosen  and  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  i 
I  know  that  if  he  has  separated  himself  from  us  without  a  sufficient 
pleay  and  has  thrust  himself  into  the  sacred  office  without  a  lawful 
calling,  he  is  on  these  accounts  a  sinner  before  God.  But  who  it  to 
decide  on  his  plea,  or  on  his  calling  ?  Am  I  to  erect  myself  into  a 
judge,  and  to  summon  him  to  the  tribunal  of  my  feeble  and  perhaps 
prejudiced  judgment ;  and  having  condemned  him  for  a  sin,  .of  which 
Goa  who  seeth  the  heart,  may  possibly  acquit  him,  am  I»  in  proof  and 
vindication  of  my  dignity  as  a  minister,  episcopally  ordained  to  say, 
**  Stand  by  thyself:  come  not  near  to  me,  tor  1  am  holier  than 
thou  >»• 

*  Sir,  I  am  not  advocating  the  cause  of  dissent ;  I  wish  from  mv 
heart  that  there  were  no  divisions  in  the  body  of  Christ :  but  that  all 
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ifere  **  of  one  spirit  ind  of  one  naiad,  ttriv  iktr  Mljfark 

&ith  of  the  Gmpel."    But  tbeae  thingt  t >,  ^et  be;  uisM 

God  bu  tbought  bt  in  his  PnmdeDGC  to  plat 


and  to  call  me  to  the  hiel)  and  important  ofioe  of  «  oonMcrtf 

bii  Gospel,  in  our  apostolical  church  ;  I  would  endeavour, «  ■■!■ 
ill  me  Iieth,  to  live  consiBientl;  irith  that  aacred  cfaaracter,  mi  a 
refetetice  to  it,  "  with  aimplicitjr  Bod  godl^  dnceritf,  to  faaic  ■ 
contenation  in  the-world."    1  wish  to  to  Mcer  mj  perOow  asi  S 
cult  courae,  that  while,  on  die  one  hand  I  niBgiitQr  nj  oBcK  I  Hf 
no*,  on  the  other  band,  degrade  the  exalted  chancier  of  bt  ni^ 
I  would  not  aeek  nenUewly  to  anoi^jata  in  poUlc  wiA  Am  ab 
difier  t  but  in  the  ww  of  dutj  I  would  not  ahon  all  OGcariM«fia» 
course  with  them.     And  men  an  occaaioo  the  BXbim  Sedan  pHMk 
to  nc,  and  enforces  upon  mj  coaidence.    In  ffnag  off  ttdmt^l^ 
to  tliif  Societvi  I  betieve  that  I  am  doing  m.  work  plaHiBf  Ittt 
Almighty.    loeh'eve  Uiat  I  am  fulfiUlu  a  duty  wUdBleee  H  i| 
Church,  to  mv  country,  and  to  the  womi  at  larn.     Tn  the  oiaaiC 
discharging  this  dutj,  I  occasionally  usbdate,  mr  u  ahoct  lai^  A 
those  who  profess  themselves  ministen  of  Christ,  but  not  aftltaSC 
with  which  I  am  called.    On  such  occasfona,  I  regeiiJ  tta  it  H 
duvacter  in  which  the  laws  of  our  country,  mad,  conaaatf^i  At 
law*  of  our  Church,  regard  them,  as  peroons  Iwyrrtg  ^*Aii  w  li^ 
orders,  tolerated  by  our  ttstutes.  and  licensed  by   ihem  (o  Ae  siss 
ofmiabten.     Whether  these  claims  >e  right,  or  otberrab  U>i« 
withjn  my  province,  or  my  power  to  ledde.     If  they  are  emaOH^  I 
made,  my  presence  cannot  sanction  an  error,  in  a  point  oa  «MI  | 
am  whollv mcompeteat  to  determine;  and  ibedetemiinaiionflf  ■hd  / 
bin  not  tae  most  diatMt  connection  with  the  object  oo  mhiA  1  ^ 
met  theml    No  doiibt,  no  imputation  ii  cast  on  the  vi^diij  cf  f 
episcopal  ordination ;  no  recognition  is  roquired    frotii  rac  of  tht  •  I 
lioity  of  (Jen-Drdination.     On  goingtotlie  conimittee-rtioai,tfti<li 
ball,  Imakeno  compromise  ofprindple,  erun  id  appearance  b0 
way.    I  ofiend  not,  either  in  letter,  or  fai  ^luVit,  agaioti  any  ott*^ 
oPmv  Churcb.     I  break  no  law,  or  imon,  which    I  bavc'nt*0i^ 
I  violate  no  duty,  which  I  owe  to  my  ecclestitstiL-al  Rolen.  I  * 
countenanced  by   many  of  my  supenore,    by   aomc  of  tic  Uf^ 
authority  in  my  Church.     And  whra  I  hiu-t;  transacted  ths  baiK 
on  which  I  have  attended,  I  leave  the  atsL-mb]y,  [  trust,  vpe^^ 
nated  by  the  work  in  which  I  have  been  cn^ngt'd  ;  or,  by  tbrjMB 
with  whom  I  bavc  associated.    My    el3n};s  of  aflbctiou  aodfrt^ 
towards  my  own  apostolic  Church,  and  of  the  du^  and  wV^ 
which  I  owe  to  faer,  are  not  diminished  by  the  circunutance  af  b'% 
been  for  a  season  in  the  company  of  ihoee  who  diMent  AmakrO* 
munion ;  perhaps  they  are  strength  med  and  increawd  ^  '  ^ 
comparison,  suggested  by  this  very- cironcnttance  to  ■▼  vidL" 
superior ^prinleeea  which,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  I  ■W*''' 
the  precmcts  ot  the  Establisbea  Church;  and  of  the  amhani^  ^ 
undisputed  right  which  she  Ctmftrs  on  me,  to  [irea^  Hm  OVfC* 
the  grace  of  God.' 

Tha  fourth  olyectioo  is  fully  out.     '  1 
*  in  our  Cburdi,^  says  Mr.  Cooper,  '  1 
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if  exi9«ed  before  the  Bibi^  Society  appenred;  UwoiiMp 
i^^^islly  survive  its  dissolution.  The  nature  and  grounds  of  thiH' 
Hmirion  are  not  matters  which  fiEill  witbb  my  present  4i8cus-' 
Biifi.  It  is  tlie  fact  alone  to  which  I  appeal ! 
All  to  the  fifth  objection — *  Is  it  not  sin  to  infiame  alt  partly 
ai^iiist  the  Church  and  to  divide  the  Church  against  herself^ 
Jmr  tbe  sake  onhf  of  distributing  the  Scriptures  in  one  pmrti« 
«b)ar  mode,  and  that  mode  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Christians  and  of  our  venerable  Reformers,  and  im- 
plylog  that  ike  Bible  can  do  t7a  own  work,  and  virtually  en- 
eMimgifig  everu  man  to  be  hu  own  (ftvifi#  ?* — Mr.  Coopev- 
it  exposes  the  disingenuous  sophistry  by  which  a  distinetieai  is 
IMpted  to  be  supported  between  the  mode  of  distribution 
bpted  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  that  of  other  societies,  wliich 
m  po  fouiidaiion  m  fact.  He  admits  that  there  is  a  sense  iii 
licb,  *  greatty  a^  he  disapproves  of  the  phrf»eology/  it  is  inii«* 
led  that  ^  the  Bible  can  do  its  own  work,'  and  in  which  the 
iqiety  cloes  encourage  <  every  man  to  be  his  own  divine  ;*  but 
t  eballeuges  a  comparison  between  the  practice  of  the  clerical 
lltdbers  of  tiie  Bible  Society,  and  the  clerical  nou-subscribera^ 
mil  the  branches  of  mluisterial  duty. 

Objeotions,  however,  unsound,  untenable,  irrelevant  as  these, 
veir  can,  Mr.  Cooper  justly  maintains,  have  had  any  real 
^^t  with  the  clergy  in  general. 

f:  That  some  vague  and  indistinct  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the 
{Ubiiahed  Church  from  the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society,  may 
fH  in  several,  perhaps  in  many  instances,  produced  an  unwilliBg- 
M  Co  support  It,  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  and  wherever  such  appre« 
baioos  have  been  conscientiously/  entertained  by  any  individuals,  I 
old  be  very  far  from  indiscriminately  involving  them  in  the  con- 
aion  in  question.  But  even  in  respect  to  these  persons,  I  am  not 
ogether  without  my  i'ears.  Being  fully  convinced,  that  a  zeal  for 
I  Established  Church  is  of  itself  no  certain  and  conplusiv^  cri- 
Ida  of  a  aeal  fur  true  Christianity,  and  tliat  tbere  i^ay  possibly  ba 
|reat  deiiciency  of  just  and  lively  feeling  for  the  spirituyai  interests 
mankind,  in  hearts  which  are  tremblingly  alive  to  the  interest  of 
iir  particular  Church  ;  I  would  still,  with  all  deference  and  huoii- 
'^i  repeat  my  former  admonition,  and  ^  submit  it  to  the  conscian* 
iii  ooqsideralion  of  every  individual  who  is  indisposed,  from  whalip' 
sr  professed  cause,  to  the  Bible  Society — whether  at  the  bottom  o(. 
indisposition,  there  may  not  be  a  latent  and  an  unsuspected 
tiun  of  iodifierence  to  the  great  and  general  cause  of  Chris- 

.1  feel,  this  admonition  to  he  the  more  necessary  an^  seasonablsj 
aiu^e  while  I  learn  from  your  publication,  that  one  objection  to 
Bible  Society  consists  in  its  sending  Bibles  to  Heathen  Lands, 
bout  undertaking  to  furnish  Preachers  to  explain  and  interpret 
m;  I  perceive  also,  iu  the  same  publication,  an  eagtrniss  fa 
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hrbg  Ibrward  objections  against  the  only  attempt  whick  is  maldBg  h 
our  Church  to  supply  this  deficiency.  To  an  indifferent  obacrfg 
there  might  appear  an  inconsistency  of  conduct  in  such  endeavoms, 
first  to  censure  one  Society  for  sending  Bibles  without  Missionarieif 
and  then  to  find  fault  wiui  another,  which  is  sending  out  the  nrj 
Missionaries  which  are  wanting/ 

^  As  to  Church  EntabluthmentSf  continues  Mr.  Cooper, 
^  they  cannot  be  tent  into  Heathen  nations.  It  is  the  laboor 
*  of  the  missionary  which,  in  this  services,  she  must  employ. 

*  And  if  the  Societies  already  existing  are  not  constituted  acooid* 
mg  to  her  wishes,  nor,  as  she  supposes,  are  consistent  with  her  modes 
of  operation,  the  world  still  opens  to  her  an  abundance  of  unoccn- 
pied  r^ions,  amidst  which,  in  her  own  way,  and  according  to  her 
•wn  views,  she  may  diffuse,  without  a  rival  or  intruder^  the  pure  lay 
of  Gospel  truth.* 

*  Great  and  obvious  are  the  facilities,  which  the  rulers  of  our 
Church  possess  for  healing  her  present  wounds,  if  they  have  wisdooi 
and  courage  to  apply  them.  But  if  some  late  events  are  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  mdicative  of  the  counsels  which  they  intend  to  foHow,  then 
indeed  the  case  is  hopeless,  and  the  breach  must  be  incurable.  In- 
temperate protests,  and  coarse,  indiscriminate  iJ>use,  may  gratify  the 
evil  passions  of  mankind,  but  they  neoer  can  do  any  good? 

'  ^  As  a  member  of  the  Bible  Society,  I  feel  thankful,*  sajs 
Bf  r.  Cooper,  ^  for  your  publication  ;  for  I  do  expect  she  vrill  de« 
^  rive  Yery  important  benefits  from  it'  We  have  already  ten- 
dered our  public  thanks  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  but  fear  that  in  nather 
ckse  they  will  be  yery  acceptable.  His  too  modest  estimate  of 
his  own  merits,  will  lead  him  to  decline  the  meed  of  his  serrices. 
As  to  the  Midhurst  case,  Mr.  Cooper  ^ery  properly  declines 
ehterinf^  into  it.  Mr.  Sargent's  counter-statement  is  now  before 
t|ie  public,  but  we  shall  not  return  to  the  subject. 


Art.  VI.  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Way  land,  M.  A.  Vicar  of 
in  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire.  Dedicated  by  Permission,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincom.  8vo.  pp.  S44.  Price  9s. 

TT  is  very  possible,  we  imagine,  that  the  circiunstance  of 
^  these  Sermons  being  published  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  may  induce  in  the  thoughts  of  many  persoas 
the  suspicion  of  their  being  hostile  to  sound  doctrine.  From 
this  apprehension  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  relieTe  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  The  discourses  comprised  in  this  Tolame,  are 
neitlier  charged  with  invectives  against  Calvinism,  nor  mixed 
vHth  sophisms  in  support  of  Baptismal  regeneration ;  they  are 
perfecdy  free  from  these  kinds  of  exceptionable  matter.  They 
are  very  serious  and  practical,  and  are  composed  in  a  Tery  nei^ 
apd  chaste  style,  which,  though  it  does  not  rise  to  subfimityt  )& 
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beqiieotly  degant,  and  always  perspicuous.  Tkey  are  not  tbe 
Moduce  of  a  brilliant  imagination,  nor  do  they  contain  profound 
■■cussions  of  theological  questions ;  their  pretensions  are  of  a 
Mgher  order,  and  other  and  better  qualities  are  included  in  their 
character.  Mr.  Wayland's  solicitude  to  alarm  tbe  careless  and 
impenitent  sinner,  to  add  strcuj^tb  to  the  man  struggling  with 
temptation,  and  to  impart  consolation  to  the  Christian  oppressed 
ivith  sorrows,  is  apparent  in  his  work,  and  these  effects  he  has 
not  omitted  to  connect  with  the  Divine  blessing  on  his  labours. 
Whh  the  praise  iBvhich  we  cordially  award  to  the  Author,  we 
ihoold,  we  must  confess,  have  been  glad  to  express  our  entire 
mtisfkction  with  the  Sermons  before  us.  But  to  ao  this,  it  would 
le  necessairy  that  thiey  should  exhibit  more  prominently,  and  more 
powerfully,  the  essential  points  of  Evangelical  doctrine.  Mr. 
Wayland  justly  represents  the  Gospel  (p  229)  as  a^  scheme  of 
^  troth,  mercy,  and  holiness,  intended  to  reconcile  them  to  God 
'try  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ ;  and  by  the  influence  of 
'the' Holy  Spirit,  enlightening  their  mind«,  purifying  their 
'hearts,  and  elevating  their  affections,  to  lead  them  to  that 
'better  country,  where,  through  difficulty,  trial,  and  sorrow,  the 
'  true  Christian  will  arrive  at  last,'  and  he  not  infrequently  ad- 
verts to  these  topics  ;  but,  though  we  willingly,  on  the  presump- 
Son  of  these  passages,  include  him  among  those  preachers  who 
ire  **  the  Servants  of  the  Most  Hisrh  God,'*  and  who  "  shew 
''iinto  men  the  way  of  Salvation,"  we  should  have  felt  more 
deasure  in  furnishing  this  notice  of  his  discourses,  if  we  could 
barVe  more  fully  ascertained  his  doctrine  on  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  Revelation. 

The  table  of  conrtents  includes  the  following  texts  and  subjects. 
Dn  the  strict  Requisitions  of  the  Gospel.  Matthew  xvi.  24. 
On  the  Happiness  of  a  Life  devoted  to  Religion.  Proverbs 
iu.  17.  On  quenching  the  Spirit  of  God.  1  The^s.  v.  19. 
On  Devotedness  to  Christ.  Romans,  xiv.  8.  On  Brotherly 
Love,  John  xiii.  35.  On  Presumptuous  Sin.  Psalm  xix.  13. 
On  the  Discouragements,  and  the  Supports  of  the  Christian. 
Isaiah  xl.  29,  30,  SI.  On  the  elevatied  State  pf  the  Christian 
Id  thb  world  and  in  U^at  to  cfome.  .  1  JoHn  iii.  2/  On  the 
EWable  of  the  unjust  Stewar.d||  Luke  xvi.  8.  On  the  Duty 
>f  persevisring  in  Prayer.  Luke.xviii.  1.  On  a  candid  Attention 
JO  the  Gospel..  Acts  xvii.  11,  1^*  On  the  Preparation  requisite 
lefore  the  Lord's  Supper.  1  Corinthians  xi.  38.  On  Re- 
lentance.  Luke  xiii.  5.  On  Preparation  for  Death.  Genesis 
ii,  19.  .  On  the  Happiness  of  Heaven.  Hebrews  xi.  16. 
3d  the  Disobedience  oi  the  Man  of  Qod.  1  Kings  xiii.  18. 
The  last  discourse  was  preached  at  the  visi^atipn  of  the  Author's 
[>ioce8an,  at  Gainsborough,  1815.  / 

In  the  discourse  ^  On  the  strict  Requisitions  of  the  Gospel,' 
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the  Author  addresses  the  fbllowiDi;  ooasidefttioDS  to  bis  rsadieii, 
Vfhich  wc  take  leave  lo  recomniend  very  seriously  to  omr»» 

*  And  DOW,  which  among  us  cao  lay  hii  hand  upon  his  heart  tot 
lay,  **  I  have  denied  myself.'*  I  do  not  speak  of  self* dental  hiao- 
torious  and  acknowledged  vice :  I  have  scarcely  spoken  at  all  of  it  ni 
this  view.  We  are  Christians  in  name  at  least ;  and  we  read,  sr 
sometimes  hear  our  Bibles.  We  cannot  therefore  be  ignorant,  «• 
cannot  deny,  that  to  abstain  from  sross  vice  is  absokitely  eiwonrisl  ts 
Christianity.  This  then  I  pass  by.  But  who  is  there  here^  who 
practises  self-denial  in  things  which  are  in  themselves  ipnootn^ 
Decause  they  have  a  tendency  to  lead  kirn  on  to  sin :  who  is  thert* 
who  abstains  from  what  is  pleasing  and  harmless  to  htniself»  because 
it  may  offend  his  ignorant  brother  ?  My  dear  friends  i  I  do  not  set 
up  for  your  accuser ;  God  knoweth  your  hearts  and  mine :  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  many  of  us,  who  are  strangers  to 
true  Christian  self-denial.  Ah  !  if  we  were  not ;  should  we  go  on,  as  we 
doy  living  to  our  appetites  and  passions ;  doing  all  that  is  agreeid>le  to 
our  natural  dispositions ;  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  whidi  fall  in  our 
way,  without  reflecting  whether  they  are  danaerous  to  our  own  re- 
ligious feelings,  or  to  Uiose  of  others  ?  ShotUd  we  be  satisfied  with 
Myii^gy  **  We  break  no  express  commandment  of  God  V  (dieogh 
we  know  but  little  of  the  CommandmentSy  or  of  ourselves»  when  ws 
say  even  this.)  Should  we  unnecessarily  go  into  society » where  we  art 
certain  to  hear  religion  ridiculed,  and  the  name  of  God  blasphemed; 
because  such  society  k  pleasing  to  us  ?  Should  we  enter  mto  smaser 
mentSy  whose  natural  tendency  it  is  to  weaken  our  rdigioiis  iafte^ 
sions;  to  bind  our  souls  to  earth;  to  make  us  forget  deatb»jiideeBieiiti 
and  eternity?  Should  we  read  books,  which  will  wadmaSat  mt 
principlefiy  and  destroy  our  seriousness;  because  thej  gratiQr  sur 
curiosity^  or  enchant  our  imagination  ?  Is  this  Christiaa  aoif-denisl ) 
—Let  our  own  consciences  answer  the  question  P 

It  must  frequentlv  have  occorred  to  some  of  our  readers,  to 
compare  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  ia  vrithfai  the 
reach  of  their  own  observation,  and  in  vrbich  the  profession  of 
Christianity  is  general,  with  what  would  be  the  moral  oonditioo 
of  a  people  on  whose  tempers  and  conduct  the  influence  of 
Christian  principles  should  be  direoUv  felt^  and  to  deduce  from 
the  comparison  ibfarencea  not  verv  nvonralik  to  the  diaracter 
and  reputation  of  many  avowed  Cfhriatians.  What  the  Gospel 
can  effect,  and  should  aecomidisli,  ia  well  Uluatrated  by  the  fol* 
lowing  representatiotta  of  its  tendency. 

*  Suppose  that,  instead  of  seeking  witii  such  restless  anxiety,  tfaf 
riches  and  other  advantages  of  this  life ;  pushing  back,  and^Eivyiii^ 
those,  who  are  before  us  in  the  chase;  we  possessed  the  heaved^ 
mbdedness  of  Jesus  Cbrlst,  and  his  indifference  to  every  thing  here 
below  but  the  service  of  €k>d :  that,  instead  of  seeking  th4  aMiobfi- 
tioa  of  men,  without  reflecting  whether  we  are  justified  oraeil  m  th^ 
steps  we  are  uking,  we  were  indifihrent  to  human  applause :  that 
instead  of  pursuing  every  ini^ginaiy  insult  with  a  spiritof  hatied  aiul 
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iCMhge  ire  ibrgave  omr  offiendhig  brother,  and  wiped  the  remembrance 
if  his  fkoh  from  Our  minds :  that,  instead  of  mmdiiw  high  things  wo 
hne-coaiented  in  the  state  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  us : 
i^^Mit  wonld  be  the  result  of  this  ?  What  out  a  scene  of  harmony, 
mA  love,  and  peace,  of  which  now,  alas  !  we  can  form  but  a  very 
■wdfquate  idea?  Where  would  be  the  violent  and  tempestuous 
plMuons,  that  disturb  the  peace  of  famUies,  and  make  the  houses 
tf  aome,  an  image  and  a  foretaste  of  hell  ?  Where  would  be  the 
^l^tation  of  rivalry,  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  ?  '  Where  would 
kitbe  unpleasant  feelings  of  peevishness  and  discontent,  the  mortifi- 
cation  of  pride«  the  torment  of  anger  ?  There  would  be  nothing  of 
lA  ihia  my  brethren,  and  we  should  feel  the  justice  and  beauty  of  our 
Rpviour's  declaration,  ^'  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inheris 
fche  earth.''  p.  36.  Sermon  II. 

*  The  eartli  has  become  the  inheritance  of  n(iankind  by  far  other 
IKaha  than  the  practice  of  Christian  meekness. 

We  quote  part  of  the  Preacher's  expostulation  with  that  class. 
of  persons^  too  large  a  one,  it  must  be  confessed,  who  despise 
K  oegiect  warnings,  and  resist  the  strivings  of  the  SpiHt  of 
liisace. 

:  .^  Do  you  know  what  will  take  place  if  you  continue  to  live  in  sin  ? 
nue-  fevoorite  passions,  which  now  are  the  chief  hindrance  to  your 
tt  to  Gody  will  become  stronger  by  indulgence.  Yoq  will,  every 
joa  indulge  them,  see  Uiem  m  a  less  dangerous  light*  You  wiU 
^  to  deplore,  you  will  b^n  to  palliate  and  excuse  then*  Yon  will 
mn  '*  After  all,  there  is  not  much  harm  in  beinc  intemperate ;  or  in 
*Mteg  unchaste,  or  in  swearinff ;  or  in  committing  any  other  action, 
t^riikm  the  Gospel  declares  to  be  sioful ;  providM  I  do  no  harm  to 
*4B^  body  by  it:  I  am  no. one's  enemy  but  my  own/'  Great  God  I 
nd  ■  it  nothing  to  be  at  enmity  with  thee  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  make 
kf  damnsation  of  mercy  ineffectual  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  break  the 
MRS  which  thou  hast  made,  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of 
kj  creatures  ?  Is  it  nothing,  to  tempt  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  desert 
m^  and  to  give  us  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  f  p.  53.  On  Quenching 
he  Sf^it  of  God. 

From  the  same  discourse  we  transcribe  a  passage  which  ex- 
nbits  a  summary  of  the  Author^s  sentimentf  • 

.  *  We  find  if  we  peruse  the  word  of  God  that  to  abstain  from  doing 
fvfl  is  not  aH  that  is  required  of:  us.  We  are  to  learn  to  do  ffoodl 
^ow,  to  do  good,  in  the  sense  in  which  the^Gospel  understands  it, 
<unprehends  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  depravity  of  our  nature, 
nd  of  our  own  individual  sinfulness :' a  sense  of  our  need  of  a  mer- 
Mwi  Saviour  to  redeem  us;  and  of  thl^  influence  of  his  Spirit  to 
idp  our  infirmities.  It  comprehends  a  devotedness  of  heart  to  God ; 
:  delipht  in  his  service ;  a  determination  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which 
le  einoins,  whether  they  regard  Him,  our  neighbour,  or  ourselves. 
IJI  these  duties,  repentance,  faith,  universal  holiness,  are  the  gifts 
t  the  Spirit ;  and  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  those  means  which  the 
ame  Spirit  has  appointed.  These  means  are,  meditation,  reading  the 
criptures,  and  the  public  and  private  worshipof  God,    Thus  is  the 


^  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many,  even  of  those  who  are 
cerning  their  eternal  welfare,  do  not  peruse  the  ScriptureSt  widi  thlt 
deep  conviction  ot  their  importance,  of  their  being  the  only  standifd 
of  faith  and  practice  to  the  Christian,  which  they  should  have.  llNf 
put  it  too  much  on  a  level  with  other  books,  calculated  to  infimdie 
mind,  to  regulate  tlie  temper,  and  to  ameliorate  the  heart.  Thej 
almost  identify  it  with  compositions  merely  human.  Thia  they  do 
perhaps  unintentionally  ;  but  it  is  a  great  and  dangeroua  eiror.  It 
aftcn  leads  them  to  prefer  books,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  thfj 
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influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shed  abroad  in  the  soul ;  thus  is  it 
cherished  there  ;  and  thus  are  all  the  graces  and  virtues,  which  it  ii 
its  province  to  bestow,  acquired.  Let  us  not  then  say,  that  we  do 
not  quench  the  Spirit  of  God,  while  we  neglect  any  of  his  orcUnances.' 

p.  57. 

To  warn  the  wicked,  to  denounce  the  wrath  of  God  from 
heaven  against  all  uuris;hteousness  and  ungodliness  of  men,  is  the  ^ 
duty  of  a  Christidn  Minister;  a  duty  in  which,  we  fear,  many 
wiio  sustain  the  ollice  are  deficient.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Wty- 
land. 

-    ^  My  dear  hearers  I  it  is  to  i^ou  that  I  address  myself,  to  yov  who  . 

are  here  present,  and  who  are  perhaps  listening  to  me  as  to  one,  who  * 

is  repeating  an  idle  tale,  in  which  i/ou  have  no  concern.    Ah!  do  not  7 

suppose  that  you  can  or  will  escape  the  scrutiny  of  your  Judge,  or  ^ 

his  condemnation  if  you  are  found  wanting.     I  should  mourn  your  ' 

fate  it  you  were  only  to  sufler  annihilation  after  the  dream  of  ibUy  ^ 

aad  sin  was  past ; — but  do  not  flatter  yourselves  that  death  wiO  put  in  < 
end  to  your  existence,  and  therefore  you  may  live  as  your  faacj 

directs  you,  till  the  grave  swallows  up*  all.     You  must  live  for  ever,  r. 

Yes — if  the  word  of  God  be  true  (and  **  He  is  not  a  man  that  He  ^ 

**  should  lie")  you  mu;st  live  for  ever,  in  happiness  or  nusery,  kidei-  •; 

cribable  and  inconceivable.     There  is  not  a  man  in  this  church  Uh  ^ 

day,  who  ii>  a  drunkard,  or  a  fornicator,  or  a  swearer,  or  a  covetodi  r. 

man,  or  a  defrauder,  or  a  calumniator;  who  will  not,  unless  he  KpCB^  i 

and  forsake  his  sins,  lifl  up  his  eyes  in  torment,  and  cry  in  vain  tort  . 

drop  of  water,  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  his  burning.     There  is  not  t  j' 

man  in  this  church  to  day,  who  neglects  his  duty  to  Grod,  though  be  i 

be  regular  in  his  outward  conduct,  and  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  i 

men  ;  who  will  not,  unless  he  repent  and  turn  to  him  from  whom  he  ' 
has  revolted,  be  ranged  on  the  leil  hand  of  his  Judge,  and  hear  die 
dreadful  sentence,  Depart  ye  cursed.  In  short,  there  is  not  in  thii 
church  to-day,  a  man,  who  does  not  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  as  his  only  refuge,  and  form  his  conduct  upon  its  preoepu, 
there  is  not  a  man  unrenewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind  that  will  be 
saved.  If  you  believe  your  Bibles  you  must  believe  these  tntthi; 
and  if  you  do  believe  them,  what  madness  is  in  the  conduct  of  lome 
here!'  p.  161,  162. 

We  are  unwilling  to  omit  the  passage  which  occurs  p.  221,  io 
the  eleventh  Sermon,  '^  On  a  candid  Attention  to  the  Go^el:** 
it  suggests  considerations  of  great  importance. 
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devotionai  feeling,  gratify  their  imaginations  with  the  charm 
of.poTelty.  By  degrees  thdj  neglect  the  word  of  God;  for  treatises 
lAich  at  best  are  only  deduced  from  it>  and  are  often  mingled  witlji 
Wlakes^  «nd  misrepresentations.  Thus  systems  are  gradually  esta* 
bKshed,  in  which  true  religion  has  but  little  share  ;  and  on  one  hand 
fonned  the  delusions  of  fanaticism  ;  on  the  other,  the  garbled  and 
irfect  exibition  of  religious  belief,  which  is  little  better  than  in- 

The  twelfth  Sermon,  On  the  Preparation  requisite  before  tbe 
tiord's  Supper,  relates  to  a  subject  of  great  moment,  than  which 
ycarcely  any  doctrine  or  ordinance  of  Christianity  has  been  so 
jflA^ch  abused  within  the  pale  of  Secular  Establishments  of  re- 
Sgion.  In  the  practice  of  Protestant  Churches,  as  well  as  in 
die  Church  of  Rome,  it  has  been  tbe  grand  maticum  for  heaven ! 
The  hoary  sinner  and  tbe  profligate  of  fewer  years,  have  had 
die  holy  wafer,  or  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  put  into  their 

C'ivering  lips,  to  com])lete  the  greatest  and  most  wretched  of  all 
usions — that  external  communion  with  a  Church,  and  a  par- 
ticipation in  its  rites,  seals  the  title  of  the  dying  sinner  to  tbe 
heavenly  bliss  !  *  Taking  the  Sacrament/  is,  with  thousands, 
the  substitute  for  renovation  of  heart,  and  for  all  the  causes  by, 
^hich  it  is  produced.  If  any  persons  need  admonition  conveyed 
in  the  clearest  and  strongest  form,  to  guard  them  against  a  de- 
lusion as  fatal  as  it  gross,  it  is  the  attendants  in  parish  churches, 
and  at  Popish  altars.  We  are  truly  glad  in  finding  Mr.  Way- 
land  so  attentive  to  this  part  of  his  duty,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  we  doubt  not  he  felt  himself  urged  by  motives  strong  and 
dfecting.  After  expressing  his  fears  that,  in  too  many  cases, 
sdf«examination  will  be  delayed,  till  the  conviction  of  guilt  and 
of  its  consequences,  force  itself  upon  some  of  his  hearers  with 
instantaneous  quickness, — that  the  interests  of  earth  wil}  still 
appear  all  substantial,  and  those  of  eternity  but  dreams  and 
shadows,  till  the  solemn  hour,  when  that  which  is  now  visible 
shall  pass  away,  and  the  unseen  world  be  disclosed  in  its  terrible 
and  appalling  reality, — the  Author  proceeds  as  follows  : 

'  When  80  many  mistakes  prevail  in  the  world  respecting  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  first  point,  in  which  self-examination 
seems  necessary,  is,  whether  we  have  proper  ideas  of  its  nature. 

'  Do  we  then  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  mysterious  charm  sufficient 
df  itself  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  sin  ?  Do  we  make  it  a  substitute 
for  the  essential  requisites  of  Salvation ;  repentance,  faith,  and  uni- 
rersal  obedience  ?  Do  we  think,  that  however  careless  or  abandoned 
3ur  lives  may  have  been,  if  we  receive  it  on  our  death-beds,  though 
we  have  despised  or  neglected  it  before,  it  will  be  to  us  a  passport  to 
leaven  ?  Do  we,  at  least,  consider  it  a  highly  meritorious  observance, 
Mrith  whatever  disposition  of  heart  it  may  have  been  performed  ;  and 
imagine  that  it  will  atone  for  many  of  the  errors  and  vices  of  our 
>ast  conduct  ?    If  we  Indulge  any  of  these  flattering  surmises,  we 
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deceive  outkIvcs  :  we  "  ipeslc  peace  to  our  soult,  wben  there  is  M 
"  peace."  The  God  wlio»e  serv^nU  we  are,  is  a  Spirit ;  and  rcquirti 
a  EpirituftI  w-orsliip.  With  him,  forms  are  nothing  ;  except  fis  th» 
conduce  to  important  reatitiei ;  to  renavation  of  heart,  atid  to  ameHi- 
mem  of  life.*  p.  'i'H. 

To  persons  of  anotJier  <ti'scription,  '  ttiey  who  huve  a  nottmi 
'  that  thpy  must  hy  their  own  efforts  alUiii  somp  superior  *le^oe 
'of  huliiiets,  before  (hey  venture  to  opjiroach  the  Macred  table/ 
Mr,  Waylaiid  attdressea  the  following  consideralions. 

'  They  do  not  reflect  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituteii^  in  n 
membraiice  of  the  sacrifice  offered  for  sin  aod  sinners ;  that  It «' 
intended,  not  for  the  upricht,  not  fof  the  self-rigliteous,  ntrt  f«r  tl 
proud  and  the  secure ;  but  for  the  contvite.  for  the  humble,  fur  the  it 
tn  spirit,  for  the  lowly  in  heart.  To  cuch,  it  is  one  of  the  noblei 
of  spiritual  improvement ;  fiiEtering  the  graces  after  which  ihey  aspbl 
elevating  their  thoughts,  correcting  their  tempera,  purifying  their  4r 
sires,  and  regulating  their  lives-,  producing,  in  short,  the  charaot' 
whichothera  seek  wiifaoui  obtaining,  becnuse  they  seek  it  tiotia  ihew 
and  by  the  means,  which  God  has  appointed.'  p.  243. 

Our  extracts  are  tair  specimens  of  the  contents  of  this  Toitu 
of  di<ieourses,  and  they  are  sutficient  to  enable  our  reftders  ^ 
Bpprreitite  its  value. 

Art.  VII.  An  Address  tn  the  Nution  and  People  o/ the  God  of  Abraka 
By  the  i,ev.  Melville  Home,  Curate  of  St.  StcpJjena  Salfodj 
Manchester.  8vo.  pp.  5\.  1S16- 
'1%/'K  can  assure  at  leatit  our  Ckrhtian  readers,  that  I 
^  '  nill  read  this  address  altogether  nith  a  great  deal  of  |i 
sure.  We  have  no  disposition  ou  such  an  occasion  to  dea 
to  minute  criiicisin.  There  is  eloquence  in  many  paskagcs,  a 
much  of  warm,  bonetit,  hearty  feeling  throughout. 

Calculating,  so  far  as  we  are  rompeteiit,  upon  the  probaH 
impression  of  these  pages  on  the  mind;*  ot  the  people  ti 
they  are  imroediiitely  addressed,  we  »ish  (he  vituperative  s  . 
of  Home  sentences  had  been  considerably  softened.  Of  scoWt^ 
as  a  suiisive  means,  we  have,  in  fact,  a  very  jiuor  opioion  io  anfl 
case.  Where  (be  mind  of  (lie  su^jt'ct  ia  already  inflated  ^ 
self-imfwrlance,  and  woundeil  with  the  conscious iiess  uf  agffi 
valed  injury,  this  maiuii:r  seems  {leeuiiarly  ina]iproprittte. 
only  wish  ihat  every  Jew  tvUo  may  read  Mr  Hume's  painpfaM 
could  know  n-i  well  as  ire  clu,  how  very  little  uf  bitli-TDes^  t 
malignity  tiiere  is  in  the  sivdlini;»  and  hreuthing^s  uf  his  vtfm 
Thill  tract  has  been,  or  Is  tu  be  trau^lated  for  dissemiuatiuU  jf 
the  Oouthient  The  loreiga  Jt>wi>,  mure  purlicuUrly  tbii»»l 
Germany  sml  Poland,  arc,  f^^onerally  speaking,  supocior  iulhi 
moral  cuiulition,  and  consequently  la  their  tlclicaty  of  fealiQ 
to  their  Knglish  brethren.   We  VT«qild  biut  the  propriety  ol  a  (i 
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emendations  ou  this  grouiul,  Tlie  Jew,  it  is  undeniable,  is  siijnk 
lioto  tbe  very  dust ;  he  lies  under  the  feet  ot  all  nations ;  bu| 
there  is  a  dignity — a  delicacy  which  belongs  to  him  as  an 
Orietdalf — a  dignity  and  a  delicacy  which  are  deriv^ 
to  liim  from  the  consciousness  of  tlie  aoUqi^.ity,  the  religious 
greatness,  and  the  distinguished  destiny  of  his  nation.  In  our 
opinion,  when  Christians  address  Je^vs,  they  should  never  lo8a 
tight  of  the  fact,  that  the  feelings  of  that  people  are  much  akitt 
to  those  of  a  disjiossessed  and  degraded  nobiUty ;  and,  in  truth 
such  they  are :  their  fatiiers  were  princes,  their  sons  shall  be 
princes,  and  they  shall  rule  the  nations. 

Had  we  room,  we  might  extract  many  passages  written  with 
considerable  force  and  feeling. 

^  The  end  of  time  is  coming  upon  us,  and  what  your  Fatbeni  were 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  ye  are  this  day;  only,  with  this  diife- 
reooe.  Lately  ca^t  down  from  their  proud  pre  -eminence*  they  were 
high-spirited,  indignant,  restless,  turbulent,  seditious,  and  ready  to 
follow  every  pretender  to  tl>ename  of  Messiah,  in  the  most  desperate 
enterprise.  Broken  down  by  loi^  afflictions,  spiritless,  hopeless,  sunk 
in  apathy,  you  h^vc  forgotten  Messiah,  anct  all  your  god-like  pro- 
genitors. Mere  muck- worms,  you  crawl  on  the  dunghill,  and  your 
^nly  concern  is  to  amass  wealth.  Mixt  in  with  all  nations,  you  as- 
similate to  none ;  but  hate  and  distrust  all,  and  are  hated  and  dis- 
trusted by  them.  True  Christians  only  are  your  eordial  friendb.  For 
Christ''s  sake.  They  respect  you,  as  his  Brethren  according  to  the 
flesh ;  as  descended  from  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God ;  andmiracul^uslj 
preserved,  as  chosen  instruments  of  Providence,  fbr  the  noMesi  pur- 
poses. While  they  commiserate  your  external  circumstances,  the 
hopelessness  of  your  spiritual  state  produces  the  strongest  feelrag :' 
and  when  they  consider  your  welfare,  as  identified  with  that  of 
Christianity,  and  your  conversion,  as  connected  with  the  universiA 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  they  break  out  in  this  animated  language:  *  For 
Zion^s  sake,  1  will  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  JerussJem's  sake  I. 
will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness, 
and  her  salvation  as  a  lamp  that  burneth.'*  Indeed,  could  you  hear 
the  prayers  and  see  the  tears,  with  which  they  make  intercession  fbr 
you,  or  observe  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  contribute  their 
mite  to  serve  you,  you  could  not  but  feel  some  touch  of  brothelrlr 
kindness  They  cannot  brook  to  see  you  perish,  while  no  man  cared& 
lor  your  soul.  They  strengthen  themselves  in  their  God,  and  boldly 
attempt  what  he  alone  can  effect/  pp.  17— -18. 

Mr.  Home  has  fallen  into  a  single  error,  which,  we  dare  say, 
he  has  by  this  time  himself  detected.  If  he  will  refer  to  his 
Hebrew  Bible  he  will  see,  that,  in  the  ilOth  Psalm,  it  is  not  as 
he  states  it  p.    82.    *^  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Jehovnh;   but 

otk'?  n^i»  crw  *'  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lordy 
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Art.  VIII.     The  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  ^fova^Seotia,  Nevi  Brunt- 
wet,  and  t!ie  Somer's  Islands ;  v)>t/t  a  Tour  to   Lake  Ontario.     To 
'  which  h  added.  The  MisBion,  an  original  ^^oem,  with  copious  NotM> 
'  AIm  s  brier  Account  of  Miesiooary  Socii  lies,  and  much  iatemting 
information  on   Missions  in  general.     By  Joshua  Mond^),  low 
Missionary  to  Nova>Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  tlie  Bermudaii 
8to.  pp.  289.     Price  tis.  1316. 
rpHE  Author  of  this  Narrative  appears  to  be  a  mau  of  gvod 
-"     sense  and  warm  piety,  under  few  obligations  to  learning  Of 
books  for  tlie  prepsiration  with  which  he  entered  on  the  serrioe  of 
a  Missionary,  or  for  the  qualifications  which  he  discovered  in  tba 
prosecution  of  its  duties.    He  does  not,  however,  attach  a  value  t» 
his  work  above  its  real  worth,  satiiifyin^  himself  with  its  preteoa 
sionsto  be  considered  as  a  useful  manual  of  Missionary  informs- 
tron  ;  and  to  thix  cummendation  it  is  well  entitled.     Tbe  folloir- 
in§  description  might,  weapprehendjserveas  a  !iuitabledeiioeatiim 
of  the  Author  himself. 

*'  A  Missionary  to  a  foreign  land  should  rather  be  a  drtigent  than  a. 
contemplative  man  ;  his  object  should  be  more  to  save  snuU  than  gaia 
knowledge.  Activity  is  the  soul  of  a  midsion  !  I  would  rather  see  a 
Missionary  travel  ten  miles  to  preach  to  a  dozen  eolitary  souli  in  I 
thicket  of  trees,  than  descant  never  so  beautifully  on  polite  leamiiur.* 
A  diligent  man  may  glean  much  rare  and  profitable  knowledge  whw 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  duty ;  and  I  would  have  him  not  lo  let  aar 
thing  interesting  escape  his  observation,  but  make  minutes  in  ha 
pocket  memorandum  book  of  all  useful  and  lively  incidents.  I  have 
oflen  in  a  log-cottage  heard  the  most  singular  and  striking  occur- 
rences :  fragments  of  such  conversations  as  1  have  ooiiced  in  the  soli- 
tary wilderness ;  details  of  curious  adventures  and  experiences  fron 
many  who  live  in  the  bosom  of  tlie  forest,  would  agreeably  and  beau- 
tifully adorn  the  pages  of  a  narrative,  or  the  numbers  of  a  magazine. 
The  Moravian  Missionaries  have  tilled  theirjournais  with  many  simple, 
beautiliil,  and  interesting  details,  hereby  affording  an  eiccellent  model 
to  all  who  go  upon  this  blessed  errand.  Crantzs  history  of  the  niif- 
sion  at  Greenland,  is  full  of  these  interesting  and  heart- touching 
details."     p.  76- 

Instances,  we  believe,  tnigbt  be  furnished  of  candidate  for 
missionary  service,  being  excited  and  stimulated  to  the  work  bjr 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  beauties  and  luxuries  of  theHcencs 
and  situations  to  which  Ihey  wore  invited.  Representations  of 
this  kind,  were  the  place  of  destination  a  paradise,  miglit  well  be 
spared  in  an  appeal  to  Christian  missionaries.  The  xeal  whicJi 
under  the  direction  of  sound  wisdom  is  (irumpled  to  action  only 
by  (he  purest  motives,  can  neither  be  impelled  nor  deterred  by 
considerations  of  the  attractive  or  repulsive  forms  in  which  ualar? 
may  be  arrayed.  Of  tliis  spirit  of  Christian  enterprise,  Hr. 
Mersden  appears  to  hnve  possessed  no  inconsiderable  portion. 
The  scene  of  bis  labours  was  not,  our  readers  may  believe,  a  para- 
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ddsej  since  the  questions  which  he  would  have  to  be  addressed 
to  candidates  for  the  mission  in  which  he  was  employed,  are  of 
the  following  description :  ^  Will  you  trudge  through  the  snow  ? 
^  Can  you  ride  upon  the  ice — carry  your  saddle  bags  upon  your 
^  shoulders  ?  Are  you  afraid  to  cross  a  rapid  river  in  a  log 
*  canoe  ?  Can  you  sit  in  a  smoky  hut,  and  eat  buck-wheat  cakes? 
'  Will  your  constitution  bear  cold  14  or  20  degrees  below  the 
^  freezing  point  —  ride  through  solitary  woods  —  bear  thousands 
^  of  musquitos  —  and  put  up  with  poor  lodgings  and  a  cold  bed  ?* 
•That  the3e  interrogations  are  not  dictated  by  caprice,  may  be  very 
satisfactorily  inferred  from  the  details  which  the  Author  has  re« 
corded  of  his  own  exi)erience ;  among  others  from  the  following 
account  of  the  severities  of  the  winter  in  New  Brunswick  in  1805* 

*  The  winter  was  the  coldest  I  ever  knew ;  tlie  firost  was  intenset 
and  the  snow  fell  six  feet  deep.  It  wa&  oflen  mj  morning  work  to 
dig  a  passage  from  my  house  to  the  street ;  in  doing  which,  I  have  had 
to  stand  up  to  my  girdle  in  the  snow.  Frequently  tlie  lower  windows 
of  the  house  were  blocked  up,  so  that  at  one  time,  we  received  our 
/dim  light  through  the  medium  of  snow,  which  had  drifted  against  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  was  seven  or  eight  feet  deep.  So  severe  was 
the  weather,  that  our  meetings  were  imperiously  suspended.  We  have 
Ibecn  obliged  to  take  our  bed  and  put  it  under  the  stove  pipe,  in  order 
lo  keep  ourselves  from  freezing.  Several  persons  were  frozen  to  death 
this  winter. — A  man  and  his  daughter,  a  girl  about  ten  vears  of  age, 
who  were  travelling  from  one  settlement  to  another,  at  a  little  distaace 
from  the  place,  were  arrested ;  the  girl  died  inher  fiithePs  arms,  and 
he,  poor  man,  lost  both  his  legs ;  before  and  after  the  amputatioD*  I 
.visited  this  mournful  sufferer ;  and  never  in  my  life  did  I  see  a  fellow 
.creature  so  mangled  by  the  frost;  his  feet  literally  dropped  o£&  and 
his  hands,  face,  nose,  and  ears,  were  all  dreadfully  scorched  by  the 
tremendous  cold :  however,  1  had  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ishocking  calamity,  was  a  mercv  sent  to  heal  his  soul.  Several  vessels 
coming  upon  the  coast  were  so  laden  with  ice,  that  they  foundered ;  and 
others  having  all  their  ropes,  blocks,  and  sails  frozen,  were  driven  on 
shore,  and  the  crews  perished  in  the  woods,  being  frozen  stiff  as  blocks 
of  marble.  I  had  some  Madeira  wine  in  the  house  that  became,  thick 
as  jeliy ;  an  intensely  cold  |vapour  hovered  over  the  earth  and  water, 
through  which  the  sun  endeavoured  to  penetrate  with  cold  and  sanguine 
beams.  Iron,  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  was  so  frozen,  that  it  became 
quite  brittle.  Vessels,  in  which  water  was  lefl  during  the  night,  were 
found  broken  in  the  morning.  My  ink  has  frozen  while  I  have  been 
wriing,  I  have  had  to  wear  my  surtout  during  breakfast,  though  sitting 
before  a  large  maple  fire  ;  and  have  seen  the  spilled  tea  upon  the  table 
become  cakes  of  ice.  If  I  walked  out,  my  whiskers  and  my  eye-lashes 
were  fringed  with  ice.  The  houses  and  the  streets  would  crack  with 
such  violence  as  to  alarm  one.  The  thermometer  was  from  15  to  20 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  I  think  it  was  sometimes  as  low 
as  nothing.  While  reading  the  funeral  service  over  a  woman,  who  had 
died  during  the  severe  cold,  my  nose  and  ears  had  frequently  to  be 
fubbed,  to  prevent  their  freezing:  and  80  much  had  the  cold  pene*: 
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ttateiiajhoAy,  that  I  icriouEly  appreheniled  my  lungs  were  froBen, 
far  when  I  got  home,  mv  breathing  was  with  difficulty  and  Ubour,  and 
tin  my  wife  |?ave  me  a  large  wine-glass  of  hollandi,  I  scarcclT  knew 
whether  I  possessed  sensation   or  not.      I   wns  sometimes  obligi:d| 


though  with  a  far  different  it 


n  Cowper  intended  to  represent 


just  tiHeen  minutes  huddle  up  my  work,"  and  even  for  that  spacj^J 
was  obliged  to  preach  with  my  top  coat  closely  buttoned,  tiilfa 
week-nignts,  we  had  to  (]uit  the  chapel,  and  I  preached  in  privM 
houses;  these  were  more  tolerable  than  our  frost-bound  chapel,  wtuc* 
by  reason  of  it's  being  shut  up,  and  without  a  fire,  was  com  enouj 
to  make  one  think  it  in  the  oeigbbourhood  of  Tobolsk  in  Siberii 
pp.  96—98. 

lu  this  rigorous  climate,  51r.  IMarsdcn  continued  seven  jcir 
indefatigftbly  exerting  hitnscll'  to  promote  the  spiritual  weirare  i 
his  fellow  creatures,  whom  neither  the  frost  nor  the  snow,  neitbl 
the  piercing;  air,  nor  the  cold  earth,  could  hinder  from  atlendin 
the  means  uf  grace-  The  success  attending  tlipse  labours  Wl 
to  the  zealous  Missionary  greatly  encouraging.  lie  furnishes  si 
account  of  the  rcvira)  of  religion  in  the  town  of  St.  Jolm  as  nit 
nessed  by  himself,  the  eSeets  of  which  appear  to  have  been  rei 
and  permanent,  though,  according  to  hi<t  own  admission, '  son 

*  bufldirigs  of  entbu^asm  had  begun  to  appear  in  the  lufaut  work 

From  \«w  Brunswick  the  Author  removetl  to  the  Bermuda 
or  Soiiiors'  Islands,  a  cluster  of  verdant  spots  in  the  Atlant 
noean,  through  which  at  the  time  uf  his  arrival,  <  darkness  ai 
'  sin  were  spreading  their  desolations,'  Tho^arishes  in  genef 
w«»  favoured  with  only  onewrmon  every  fourth  sabbath,  whi 
many  ol  ih"  poor  black  ami  coloured  people  were  not  permilU 
even  this  privjlpge;  these  outcasts  being  hardly  esteetned  ( 
any  thing  but  *  the  strength  of  their  limbs,  or  the  vahie  of  the 

*  labours.'  Tu  these  Islands  Mr.  Slephcnsoo  had  been  ajijiQuitl 
a  Missionary  by  (he  Methodbt  Conference  in  1790.  Uelu 
scarcely  reached  his  destination  when  the  whole  autliority  oft) 
iidand  was  put  io  re^^uisitiuu  against  him. 

*  The  Governor  of  the  Island,  General  Beckwith,  was  nol  dn 
to  he  very  friendly  towards  htm,  and  some  of  his  excellency' 
and  parasites,  were  his  sworn  enemies,  from  the  first  moment  tb 
knew  his  errsad  to  the  island.  A  man  that  denounced  opprcMli 
and  preached  against  female  prostitution,  would  not  be  acceptal 
where  tyranny  is  legal,  and  concubiniige  grafled  upon  prn6t  and  iai 
rest.  Finally,  his  guilt  attained  the  deepest  stuin  and  greatest  poisil 
altitude.  He  had  ventured  lo  preach  io  the  house  of  a  man  afeokn 
named  Socco,  to  the  blacks  and  others  of  the  neighbourhood  i  ■ 
from  that  critical  moment,  his  persecutions  began.  It  was  a  periU 
moment  for  the  friends  ot  the  Africans,  as,  at  this  period,  many  * 
owned  slaves,  were  sninriinK  under  the  abolition  of  this  inhuman  trsi 
which  had  recently  taken  place,  and  were  not  wholly  without  their  fil 
of  the  further  interference  of  the  British  legislature,  in  behntf  of  this 
jured  portion  of  the  human  tiixiily.    Slavery  isas  jealous  of  it*  powerj 


•eedom  is  of  its  liberty:  hence^  whoever  toudiei  that,  touches  the 
l^e  of  a  planter's  ^^    The  situation  too  of  St*  DomioffOi  nusde  a 
cep  impressipiv  on  th^ir  minds,  so,  that  whoever  appeared  in  the  dia- 
icter  of  am  du  noir,  or  firiend  of  the  blacks,  was  sure  to  be  defeated, 
'ew  would  bear  the  thought  of  havhig  them  taught  reJigion.*    Cut* 
ng  throats,  murders,  rraellion,  insurrection,  and  in  a  word,  all  the 
orrors  of  St.  Domingo  were  connected  with  the  idea  of  enlightening 
lese  unfortunate  beings,  as  though  the  pure,  peaceful,  and  ndld  re- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ,  and  savage  inhuman!^  were  real  friends:  in 
[lort,  a  complaint  was  lodged  by  one  justice  Green,  who  coraing  to 
lie  island  in  the  capacity  of  an  itinerant  portrail  painter,  had  aooi^ 
lulated  a  little  money,  and  was  finally  lifted  upon  the  stilts  of  the  laWf 
tint  he  might  overlook  his  surrounding  neighbours.    This  worthy  bi»« 
istrate  was  informed  that  Mr.  Stephenson  nad  been  preaching  in  ^ 
arish,  to  a  few  blacks,  whereupon  he  hastened  to  the  Governor^ 
rho,  it  appeared,  had  already  imbibed  a  strong  prejudice  against  our 
•oor  persecuted  and  forlorn  Missionary ;  not  indeed  for  having  been 
;uilty  of  immoral  conduct,  but  because  he  had  not  studied  Grreek  and 
!^tin  in  the  British  Universities,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  teach 
he  slaves  of  Bermuda  how  to  serve  God,  and  save  their  sonls.    Mr, 
Stephenson  too  waited  upon  the  Governor,  but  his  prejudices  had 
massed  the  rubicon,  and  a  bill,  under  the  patronage  of  his  excellem^^ 
fvas  brought  into  the  house  of  assembly,  to  hinder  the  most  dangeroua 
smd  disloyal  thing  in  the  world— *preacning  the  Goi^>el  to  ne^fo  daves* 
This  passed  by  a  vast  majority  into  a  law--a  law  Indeed  I  worthy  of 
the  wisdom  of  a  Laud,  and  the  bigotry  of  a  Bonner*'    pp.  181— -IJSb 

In  the  face  of  this  law,  whioh  doubtleas  be  thoug^bt  no  aetof 
men  on  earth  had  a  right  to  make,  Mr.  Slephensoa.persiatedte 
teach  and  to  preach,  and  was  committed  to  prison,  the  magiatralea 
refusing  to  bail  him.  At  the  sitting  of  the  spedal  oouft,  his 
trial  came  on  ;  and  the  jury  under  the  direction  of  the  chiei  Ja8<» 
tice  found  him  guilty. 

<  He  was  condemned  to  suffer  six  months  unprisonment,  pay  a  fine 
of  fif^y  pounds,  and  also  discharge  all  the  costs  of  the  court.  The 
human  mind  can  hardly  contem^te  a  more  interesting  spectacle  in  a 
Christian  land,  and  under  the  mild  auspices  of  a  gospel  aimensatLont 
than  to  behold  a  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  Christian  Missionary^ 
standing  at  the  bar  of  his  fellow  christians  and  citizcuu,  and  before  a 
Christian  judge,  who  condemns  him  to  suffer  pains,  penalties,  andioH 

prisonments  for  simply  preaching  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christy  whoai| 

— ■  I'  ■        '  '*         "  ''  »■         <■  — a— ^» 

*  *  To  the  honour  of  the  Bermudians,  it  must*  however,  be  stiidt^ 
that  slavery  in  these  islands  wore  its  milde^^t  forms,  and  ibt  blacks 
were  more  attached  to  their  homes  and  masters  than  would  readily  be 
imagined ;  a  proof  of  this  occurred  during  the  American  war:  A  ves- 
sel, navigated  by  Bermudian  slaves,  was  taken  and  carried  into  Bos- 
ton, where  they  were  all  set  at  liberty ;  however^  they  all  except  onp 
roan  managed  to  get  back  to  Bermuda,  preferring  slavery  in  those 
pleasant  Islands,  to  liberty  in  any  other  place.' 
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has  not  been  altogetLer  iieglecled  ;  that  societies  bave  beeo  ia- 
atituted,  eernions  preached,  and  putrphlets  publislied  on  this 
most  interesting  subject.  With  all  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Plumplre  ne  are  not  &cqiiaialed,but  the  most  urgent  and  pointed 
appeal  to  general  feeling  on  this  point  which  we  have  met  wttb, 
is  contained  in  a  penny  tract  recently  publishetl  in  a  proviociil 
town,  and  in  nhich,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  tbe  cau!«e  of  brutes 
is  pleaded  with  strong  feeling,  and  in  forcible  and  eloquent  Ijijk 
e^uage.  An  extract  from  lhi»  paper,  which  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  and  entitled,  Wbo  are  the  Oppreswnl 
will  justify  our  praise. 

*  Butek,  Welt,  sir,  don't  speak  so — I  don't  mean  to  be  cmd 
again,  for  it  often  makes  me  unhappy  ;  and  such  things  aa  you  d^ 
scribe  seldom  happen— there  is  not  so  much  cruelty  going  on  as  yoo 

'  Stran.  Say,  rather,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  instance*  i 
barbarity  that  do  occur,  espesciatly  in  the  driving,  penning 
sloughtering  of  cattle,  most  of  which  might  be  avoided- — to  ment 
only  thirst,  their  sufTeringe  on  that  account  have  been  so  in 
reach  even  the  ears  of  Senators,  and  petitions  have  been  present 
that  the  horrors  of  Smithtield  market  might  be  removed  to  relieve 
nuisance  it  has  caused  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbour' 
surety  a  little  attention  might  remedy  ihii  evil — look  at  the  gi 

Eoultry  in  this  market — these  might  easily  be  carried  to  the 
ennel  to  quench  their  thirst — see  the  panting  sheep  after  a  weari- 
some journey  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  shut  up,  under  a  buroiog  soD, 
to  endure  the  torment  of  unollayej  thirst — how  easily  might  the 
anguish  of  the  galled  horse  be  lessened  by  a  little  alt^otioQ  to  the 
harness,  to  ihe  fitting  it,  or  padding  it,  if  they  were  found  galled. 
No !  exhausted  and  distressed,  unpitied,  unnoticed,  the  foaming 
mouth,  the  strained  eye,  tbe  out-stretched  neck,  appeal  in  vain — bul 
they  will  not  always  appeal  in  vain — these  images  pass  before  tbe 
eyes  of  the  oppressor  now,  unheeded — but  they  shall  again  appear  le 
distract  his  troubled  spirit  at  the  moment  it  is  about  to  plunge  into 
that  region  where  water  will  be  solicited  for  ever  and  In  vain.' 

We  think  that  under  a  somewhat  different  title,  and  with  ihc 
extension  of  one  or  two  allusions  to  local  interests,  lliis  tmcl  is 
admirably  adapted  lor  general  circulation.  Thrown  ffniu  a 
carHaa;e  or  chaise  window  at  the  teet  of  a  drover,  an  ap|ieal  o( 
this  kind  may  relieve  many  a  weary  and  thirsty  flock  from  un- 
aecctjsary  and  intolerable  sutl'ering. 
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Mr.  Marsden  was  solicited  b?  the  blacks  of  Hamilton-town, 
to  teach  them  to  read,  a  service  in  which  he  promptly  and-  oor-^ 
dially  engaged  :  his  remarks  on  the  occasion^  are  Very  judicious, 
and  Yery  creditable  to  him. 

*  I  did  not  think  it  either  foreign  from  my  province,  or  beyond  my 
power,  and  I  am  persuaded  if  our  mission  committee  w^re  to  make 
some  provision  for  African  schoolmasterSf  and  our  missionaries  woal4 
take  more  pains  on  this  head,  the  good  we  do  in  the  West  Indies  would 
be  more  permanent,  the  societies  would  be  less  fluctuating,  and  the 
benefit  conferred  on  those  poor  outcasts  of  men  would  be  ten  to  one 
ereater  than  at  present ;  for  now  painful  is  it  to  be  preaching  from  a 
book,  the  contents  of  which  they  are  utterly  unacquainted  with,  and 
to  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  which  they  must  at  least  be  partially 
blind.  I  am  convinced  that  sunday  schools  in  our  West  Inaia  plan- 
tations, would  be  the  noblest  work  of  charity  that  man  could  engage 
in,  and  the  greatest  help  to  a  mission  that  could  pos&ibly  be  contem- 
plated.'   p.  155. 

After  continuing  four  years  on  the  Somer^s  Islands,  the  Author 
left  them  for  New  York,  on  his  return  to  England.  In  the  subse- 
quent parts  of  his  narrative,  we  meet  with  a  description  of  a  camp 
meeting  at  Croton,  about  40  miles  up  Hudson's  river ;  also  widi 
an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  settlement  of  the  shaking  Quakers 
tA  Niskeana,  a  class  of  deluded  enthusiasts  who  profess  that  ther 
have  ^  received  a  new  dispensation  superseding  the  Bible  and  all 
*  old  established  forms  of  religion  ;  that  mother  Ann,  their  foun- 
^  dress,  was  the  elect  lady  mentionied  by  John,  likewise  the  woman 
'  mentioned  in  the  Canticles,  and  Revelation,  and  in  various 
^  other  parts  of  Scripture  ;  that  she  was  equal  Co  God,  and  in 
'  all  respects  above  Jesus  Christ.'  .  Being  disappointed,  bv  the 
commencement  ofhostilities,  of  an  immediate  passage  to  England, 
Mr.  Marsden  visited  the  interior  of  the  United  States.  At  Utica 
he  preached  to  a  part  of  General  Brown's  army, 

*  who  were,  by  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer,  marched  to 
the  spot,  when  1  applied  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  ;*''— solemn  words 
to  men  marching  to  the  field  of  battle:  many  of  them  felt  their  force ; 
tsars  trickled  down  their  cheeks ;  perhaps  it  was  the  last  time  divine 
Providence  warned  them.  They  were  then  marching  to  Niagara  to 
engage  General  Drummond,  where  hundreds  on  both  sides  fell  in  a 
very  sanguinary  and  hard  contested  conflict.  O.  how  cruel  is  war, 
that  brings  into  desperate  collision,  men  of  the  same  origin,  the  same 
language,  and  the  same  religion !  What  a  dreadful  account  will  the 
rulers  of  this  world  have  to  give  to  the  great  judge  of  quick  and 
dead»»    p.  179. 


B<Art.  IX.  Three  DisctmrKa  on  the  Case  of  Ike  Anhml  Crealioti^  ^H 
P  »  rA<^  Duties  of  Man  to  tfiem.  By  the  Ucv.  James  Plmnptre,  B'^| 
I  .    12mo.  $».     London.    1816.  ^M 

THERE  is  no  stronger  proof  of  iho  deep  depravity  of  liuitf^f 
iiuturc,  tban  its  awful  and  uniTereal  teiidetxiy  to  crublt)'  d^f 
oppression.  The  law  of  tlie  strongest  is  tlie  uuiTcrml  code,  4^H 
cept  in  those  instances  where  experience  hus  tauj^lit  the  ^*<^| 
the  necessity  of  combining  in  countpraction  of  tlie  tyranny  of  l^| 
powerful ;  and  even  these  combinations  have  too  often  teii^H 
nated  only  in  a  despotism  of  a  dilicrent  kind,  that  of  the  malfl 
to  the  pn'judice  of  the  few.  But  the  oppressions  which  dm  p^M 
ercised  by  man  over  his  fallow  man,  are  seldom  entiroly  unf^l 
strained,  or  wholly  tmmitigated  ;  there  are  so  many  re&trictio^H 
BO  many  considerations,  both  of  feeling  and  uf  prudence,  iH 
many  ties  and  connexions  arising  out  of  the  various  iuiititutia^l 
of  society,  even  in  its  most  inartificial  form,  all  of  which  tend;^| 
diwinislt  the  power  or  to  check  the  fierceness  of  the  opjireeii^l 
(hat  it  is  coinparatively  a  rare  event  to  find  a  tyrant,  eilherrjH 
public  or  iu  private  life,  give  full  scope  to  his  passions  ;  BDi^iiB 
oua  occBsionally  appears  who  indulges  the  savagencss  j^| 
hiH  spirit,  his  premature  fall  generally  affoMn  hd  oddilioo^H 
illustration  of  the  maxim,  that  tlie  throne  of  despoltsm  basflS 
foundations.  ^M 

In  '  the  case  of  the  animal  creation,'  honever,  nooe  of  th<H 
checka  and  restraints  exist ;  men  have  tongues,  have  sti«unH 
have  craft  and  subtlety,  to  work  their  liberation,  or  to  njif^l 
their  oppressors ;  but  brutes,  except  in  the  casual  exerciw  |H 
undistiuguishing  rage,  or  impotent  resistance,  have  no  def«t^| 
from  their  tormentors ;  they  are  hound,  beaten,  overlask^^l 
their  most  easily  and  clieaply  supplied  wants  are  left  uasaliafifl^| 
and  their  eloquent,  though  inarticulate  complainiogs,  awkkea^H 
emotion  in  the  hard  and  selfish  hearts  of  those  to  whose  care  t^^| 
are  committed.  And  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  their  Biifferw^l 
is  Ibe  eHect,  notof  deliberate,  but  of  j/iouy/ij/eai  cruelly  ;  id  1^1 
numerable  instances,  man  has  only  tu  reflect,  and  hL<  cei5«s^H 
b«  selfish,  by  taking  an  enlightened  view  of  h'l^  interests.  U(l  t^H 
responsitultties.  We  cannot  tlien  but  give  a  cordial  recq>lioik^| 
every  publication  which  has  for  its  intention  to  turn  the  m^^l 
back  upon  itself,  and  direct  its  meditation  to  salutary  and  M^| 
ciful  objects.  ^M 

Mr.  Plumptre  in  bis  first twofdiscourses,  investigates  IheScrfp- 
tural  statements  respecting  inau's  relation  to  the  inlV;rior  crea- 
tures, and  in  the  third  inquires,  in  a  more  parliciilar  imd  sj^i^- 
matic  way,  into   '  the  daliea  which  man  o\\^■n  to  the  a  ' 

*  committed  to  bis  care.'     If  we  have  not,  in  the  perusal  of  it 
essays,  been  very  strongly  impressed   by   any  great  dejilb  or 
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originality  of  thought  or  research,  we  have  been  highly  gl*atifle«l 
by  the  humanity  of  spirit  an<i  sounduess  of  mind  exempiilied  by 
the  Author.  A  more  popolarand  g'lowing  eloquence  would,  no 
doubty  liave  recommended  them  to  a  more  exiensire  sphere^ol 
usefulness ;  but  though  not  highly  wrought,  they  are  eoiTeotiy 
and  agreeably  written,  and  will,  we  trust,  have  some  eflfeot  if 
keeping  alive  the  puUic  attention  to  the  weighty  question  whMl 
they  discuss.  The  following  extracts,  will  aSbrd  a  fair  speeim^ii 
of  tfie  Author's  manner. 

• 

*  In  every  country  the  king,  or  chief  magistrate,  or  those  who  mid 
and  make  the  laws,  are  to  take  care,  that  the  laws  commanded  bf 
God  make,  likewiae,  a  part  of  the  laws  ci  the  laod^  and.  tint  they 
be  regularly  and  punctually  fulfilled.  There  are^  certainly,  maiogr 
good  laws  in  this  country  for  the  protection  of  aninpdb;  but^  is  that 
great  law  of  the  Sabbath  respecting  them  observed  ?  I  have  no  liesi» 
tation  in  saying,  that  I  conceive  the  treatment  of  honei  in  this  coun* 
try  to  be  a  nationai*  sin.  I  say  a  national  m,  because  it  is  of  sdcli 
eeO^nit  so  well  knoutri^  and  sanctioned  by  the  ruling  powers  of  A# 
nation,  contrary  to  the  existing  lavM.  The  labouring  tattle,  ia  thw 
country,  it  is  to  be  hc^ed,  for  tbe  most  part^  enjoy  the  rest  of  iW 
Sabbath ;  but,  what  is  to  be  said  d'  those  poor  animaKi,  who  txxa  upeik' 
our  roads  in  travelli&g,  in  mail-coaches»  in  stages,  in  wtoggoBs»  aaA 
in  the  carriages  lof  travellers  f  A  i/rotu  of  respect  to  the  Mw  of  Ged^ 
is,  indeed,  made  in  the  metropolis,  by  no  letters  coiaing  iD,.aiidnon(t 
going  out,  upon  that  day*  But  the  carriages  and  horses  stttl  tuih  smI 
iiekber  drivers,  travellers»  aor  borHes,  observe  aAd  enjo^  the  hA§. 
rest  of  the  Sabbath.    Surely,  such  a  CMKhict  is  trifling  inth  Go»/ 

^  The  golden  rtde  of  placing  oursdves  in  the  situotiott  of  olheie^' 
and  aiking  ourselves,  <<  Were  I  really  in  the  place  of  this  person,  and 
he  in  mine,  how  should  I  wish  him  to  bdiave  to  me ?'  is  appKCabler 
in  its  measure,  likewise,  to  the  brute  creation;    and,  were  erttf' 
maister  to  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  his  servant,  ot  his  eattl^' 
(his  cattle f  indeed,  are  his  sermntsj  there  would  be  Ihtle  difflculH^' 
in  determining  his  case :  due  interchanges  of  labour  and  rest  wouNF 
th^n  be  the  portion  of  ail  under  his  care.     But,  if  any  be  workOil^ 
beyond  their  strength,  or  more  than  their  proper  time,  or  deniad  die 
whole  of  the  Sabbath,  dien  the  day  which  God  hath  blessed  to  theoh^ 
'  we  change  into  a  curse.    I  mentioned  before  the  case  of  the  Jews»  in 
their  neglect  of  the  Sabbath,  and  their  retribution  by  the  captivity 
in  Babylon.     The  weekly  Sabbath   of  this  world  is  a  type  of  the. 
everlasting  Sabbath  of  the  next ;  may  not  the  violation  of  toe  earthly 
Sabbath  exclude  the  breaker  from  the  rest    ^  Heaven  F    And,  if  itt 
the  breach  of  the  commandmeou,  *<  he  who  shall  offend  in  one  point, 
is  guilty  of  all/'  (James  ii.  10.)  will  not  he  who  violates  one  article 
of  that  command  be  guilty  of  the  whole  ?  and  he  who  suffers  his  own 
cattle  to  be  worked,  or  encourages  or  connives  at  the  working  of  the 
cattle  of  others,  does  he  not  stand  before  God,  the  guilty  Sabbath- 
breaker  ?' 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  this  great  business  of  humanity 
Vol.  IX.  JN.S.  2  Y 
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has  not  been  altogether  neglected  ;  that  societies  have  been  in- 
stituted, sermons  preached,  and  pamphlets  published  on  this 
most  interesting  subject*  With  all  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Plumptre  we  are  not  acquainted,  but  the  most  urgent  and  pointed 
appeal  to  general  feeling  on  this  point  which  we  hare  met  with, 
is  contained  in  a  penny  tract  recently  publbhed  in  a  proTindial 
town,  and  in  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  cause  of  brutes 
is  pleaded  with  strong  feeling,  and  id  forcible  and  eloquent  lan- 

Suage.     An  extract  from  this  paper,  whicb  is  written  in  the 
irm  of  a  dialogue,  and  entitled.  Who  are  the  Oppressors  i 
will  justify  our  praise.  ^ 

-*  Buick.  Well,  sir,  don't  speak  so — I  don't  mean  to  be  cruel 
again,  for  it  often  makes  me  unhappy  ;  and  such  things  as  you  de- 
scribe seldom  happen— there  is  not  so  much  cruelty  going  on  as  you 
imagine,  sir. 

'  *  Stran.  Say,  rather,  it  is  impossible  to  ima^ne  the  instances  of 
barbarity  that  do  occur,  espescially  in  the  dnving,  penning  and 
slaughtering  of  cattle,  most  of  whicii  might  be  avoided— -to  mentioQ 
only  thirst,  their  sufferings  on  that  account  have  been  so  intense  as  to 
reaeh  even  the  ears  of  Senators,  and  petitions  have  been  presented, 
that  the  horrors  of  Smithfield  market  might  be  reipoved  to  relieve  the 
nuisance  it  has  caused  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood; 
surely  a  little  attention  might  remedy  this  evil— look  at  the  gasping 
poultry  in  this  market — ^these  might  easily  be  carried  to  the  next 
Kennel  to  quench  their  thirst — see  the  painting  sheep  after  a  weari- 
some journey  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  shut  up,  under  a  burning  son, 
to  endure  the  torment  of  unallayed  thirst— -how  easily  nnght  the 
anguish  of  the  galled  horse  be  lessened  by  a  little  attention  to  the 
harness,  to  the  fitting  it,  or  padding  it,  if  they  were  found  galled. 
No !  exhausted  and  distressed,  unpitied,  unnoticed,  the  framing 
mouth,  the  strained  eye,  the  outstretched  neck,  appeal  in  vain— >but 
they  will  not  always  appeal  in  vain— these  images  pass  before  the 
eyes  of  the  oppressor  now,  unheeded— but  they  shall  again  appear  to 
distract  his  troubled  spirit  at  the  moment  it  is  about  to  plunge  into 
thsit,  region  where  water  will  be  solicited  for  ever  and  in  vam.' 

We  think  that  under  a  somewhat  different  title,  and  with  the 
extension  of  one  or  two  allusions  to  local  interests,  this  tract  is 
admirably  adapted  for  general  circulation.  Thrown  from  a 
carriage  or  chaise  window  at  the  feet  of  a  drover,  an  appeal  of 
this  kind  may  relieve  many  a  weary  and  thirsty  flock  from  un- 
necessary and  intolerable  suffering. 
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^rt  X.   I.  Paris  in  1815»  a  Poem.  Second  Edition.  8vo:  pp.  76* 

9,  Lines  on  the  Death  of  H.R.H.  The  Princess  Charlotte.    By  the 
1    Bev.  George  Crply*  A.M.  Author  of  *<  Paris  in  1815/*  a  roem. 
Svo.  pp.  47.  1818. 

VX^E  read  the  former  of  these  two  publications^  immediately 
^^  on  its  appearance,  with  a  considerable  dee^ree  of  pleasure 
ind  interest,  and  know  not  how  we  came  to  omit  duly  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  circumstanoe.  But  poetry  is  a  sort  of  thing 
irhich  we  like  to  read,  much  better  than  to  analyze.  We  are 
prilling  sometimes  to  be  pleased,  when  we  could  not  readily  giVe 
lubstantial  reason  for  being  so  ;  when  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  satisfy  a  tetchy  public  that  it  was  not  the  temperature  of  the 
ireather,  or  the  unusual  placidity  of  our  feelings,  or  the  finely 
modulated  tones  of  the  reader,  or  something  else  of  scene  or 
nrcumstance,  rather  than  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  production, 
irliich  gave  it  the  power  of  agreeable  excitement.  The  success 
jt  a  poem  with  readers  in  general,  absolutely  depends  upon  a 
thousand  such  accidents,  nor  will  we  pretend  to  be  ourselves 
aniformly  free  from  their  influence ;  but  we  at  least  know  better 
than  to  take  up  a  work  of  fancy,  or  a  work  of  rhyme  without 
^ancy,  when  our  minds  are  not  at  leisure  to  be  pleased,  or  when 
the  wind  is  easterly.  When  we  do  take  such  a  work  in  hand, 
yt  18  with  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  an  entire  forgetfulness  for 
the  time  being,  of  our  judicial  responsibility  ;  and  whether  the 
irriter  be  a  courtier  or  a  Jacobin,  a  plebeian  or  a  peer,  what- 
ever be  his  creed  or  his  politics,  provided  he  does  not  in  some 
trashy  preface  obtrude  upon  us  the  notorious  fact  of  his  being 
\  coxcomb,  or  an  infidel ;  provided  also,  that  he  abstain  from 
impertinent  disquisitions  on  all  his  contemporaries ;  provided  his 
rerse  is  not  a  mere  pretence  for  ribaldry  and  satire,  or  a  vehicle 
Tor  licentiousness,  and  provided  it  is  such  as  does  not  require  to 
be  translated  into  intelligible  meaning, — all  these  cases  have 
occurred  to  us, — we  say,  that  our  disposition  is  to  go  along 
with  the  poet,  if  he  understands  his  proper  business  of  pleasing, 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  possibility  of  deriving  pleasure  from  his 
performance.  But  when  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
rules  and  principles  according  to  which  a  poem  has  pleased  or 
failed  to  please,  it  is  something  like  being  obliged  to  put  down 
our  Kaleidoscope,  for  the  ])urpose  of  lecturing  upon  the  proper- 
ties of  light ;  and  on  proceeding  to  examine  the  objects  which 
have  amused  us,  we  discover  how  much  of  the  effect  was  mere 
delusion. 

The  Author  of  Paris  in  1815,  having  now,  however,  come 
forward  in  his  own  name,  to  assert  his  claims  as  a  poet,  we 
roust  no  longer  delay  to  announce  to  the  public  his  pretensions  : 
they  are  indeed  highly  respectable,  but  we  must  confess  that  we 
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were  disposed  to  rate  them  more  highly,  before  we  read  tbe 
Lii»es  on  the  Death  of  the  Prineess.     This  seoeod   poem  has 
let  ufl  iDto  the  secret,  that  netwithStaDdingp  that  the  aubjeet  of  bii 
foriDer  production  miicht  be  coiisKiered  as  open  to  objection  od 
account  of  its  excluiUug  unity  of  plan,  and  of  its  adrarttkig  onlj 
of  the  most  desultory  sort  of  treatment^  it  was  peculiarly  weH 
^apted  to  display  the  tuleots  of  the  Author  to  aavantage.     His 
forte  lies  evidt  ntly  in  the  detail  of  description,  in  working  up 
^is  colouring  to  a  brilliant  effect.     He  is  an  elegant  artist,  but 
^18  hand  is  not  that  of  a  master  who  could  write  bis  Dame  with 
$n  outline.     There  is  no  depth  of  thought,  no  inteiuieness  of 
fbstraction  displayed  in  his  poetry,  such  as  are  necessary  to  the 
l^igher  efforts  of  imagination  in  giving  a  palpable  shape  to  the 
ideal.  The  pleasure  which  it  imparts  is  that  which  we  deriTe  from 
the  contemplation  of  exquisite  skill,  where  the  design  is  evidently 
subordinate  to  the  execution,  and  the  merit  is  purely  that  of  art. 
We  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  this  species  of  merits  the  merit  of 
poetical  expression,  but  merely  to  point  out  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  higher  species  of  imaginative  genius,  and 
the  elegant  accomplishment  of  elaborating  beautiful  versification. 
The  difference  in  the  result  is  briefly  this  :  the  genuine  produc* 
lions  of  mind,  tliose  which  have  derived  vitality  from  its  Pro- 
methean touch,  whatever  be  their  forms,  live;    the  happiest 
Imitative  displays  of  art,  charm  the  eye  while  the  freshness  of 
beauty  is  upon  them,  but  the  interest  they  excite  is  transient ;  the 
gratification  afforded  by  the  display  of  mere  skill  soon  terminates 
ill  satiety.  'X^iere  i.s  at  this  moment  a  considerable  quantity  of  beau- 
tiful writing  in  circulation,  in  the  shape  of  poetry,  the  production 
of  undoubted  talent,  yet  which  we  may  venture  to  predict  will  in  a 
very  short  time  disappear  and  be  forgotten.  These  works  are  the 
mere  efflorescence  of  literary  cultivation,  and  have  no  right  to 
pc(  iipy  the  surface  and  incumber  the  soil  with  their  superan- 
nuated beauty,  a  second  summer,    it  is  things  of  slower  growth, 
vet  sometimes  of  less  attractive  brilliance,  which  by  virtue  of  an 
milep^ndeiit  principle  of  life,  claim  to  appropriate  room  to  tliem- 
^Ivr'^  in  which  they  may  strike  root  and  germinate. 

In  che  series  of  highly  finish. >d  pictures,  of  which  the  poem 
entitled  Paris,  ccMisists,  some  will  be  recognised  as  palpably  in 
the  style  of  Crabbe ;  otiier  passages  will  inevitably  remind  the 
reader  ol  Lord  Byron.  The  imitation  is  however,  nev»  servile, 
i^nd  the  var'mtion  of  style  evinces  in  the  writer  great  facility. 
The  follo7;ing  lines  describe  the  entrance  to  Paris. 

*  Now,  from  the  Mount ! — Through  solid  dust  we  sweep 
Choak'd,  crushing,  struggling  to  wile  back  our  sleep. 
The  barrier's  reached — out  rolls  the  drowsy  guatd ; 
A  scowl — a  question — and  the  gate's  unbarr'cL 
And  this  is  Paris !  The  postilion's  thong 
Rings  round  a  desert^  as  we  boimd  alongt 
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From  rut  to  deeper  rut  of  shapeless  stofre* 

With  many  a  general  heave,  and  general  groan. 

Onward,  still  darker,  doubly  desolate, 

Winds  o'er  the  shrinkhig  head  the  dangerous  8trait« 

The  light  is  lost ;  in  vain  we  peer  our  way 

Through  the  rank  dimness  of  the  Fauxbourg  day ; 

In  vain  the  wearied  eyeball  strains  to  scale 

That  squalid  height,  half  hovel  and  half  jail : 

At  every  step  the  struggling  vision  bar 

Projections  sudden,  black,  and  angular, 

Streak'd  with  what  once  was  gore,  deep  rent  with  8hot| 

Marks  of  some  conflict  furious  and — forgot ! 

At  every  step,  from  sewer  and  alley  sail 

The  crossing  steams  that  make  the  senses  quail. 

Defying  breeze^s  breath  and  summer  s  glow. 

Chartered  to  hold  eternal  mire  below. 

Grim  loneliness !— and  yet  some  blasted  form 

Will  start  upon  the  sight,  a  human  worm 

Clang  to  the  chapel's  wall — the  lank  throat  bare. 

The  glance  shot  woeful  from  the  tangled  hair. 

The  fleshless,  outstretchM  arm,  and  ghastly  cry. 

Half  forcing,  half  repelling  charity. 

Or,  from  the  portal  of  the  old  hotel* 

Gleams  on  his  post  the  victor  centinel, 

Briton  or  German,  shooting  round  his  kent 

From  its  dark  depth,  a  lion  from  his  den. 

*  ^is  light  mid  air  again  :  and  lo  i  the  Seine» 
Yon  boasted.  lazy,  livid,  fetid  drain i 

With  pauer  booths,  and  painted  trees  o'erlaid. 

Baths,  blankets,  wash-tuos»  women,  all  but  trade. 

Yet  here  are  living  beings,  and  the  soil 

Breeds  its  old  growth  ot  ribaldry  and  broil. 

A  whirl  of  mire,  the  djngy  cabriolet 

Makes  the  quick  transit  through  the  crowded  way  • 

On  spurs  the  courier,  creaks  the  crazy  wain, 

Drai;ged  through  its  central  gulf  of  mud  and  staiii ; 

Around  our  way-laid  wheels  the  paupers  crowds 

Kaked,  contagioxis,  cringing,  and  yet  proud. 

The  whole  a  mass  of  folly,  filth,  and  strifes 

Of  heated,  rank,  corrupting,  reptile  life; 

And,  endless  as  their  ouzy  tide,  the  throng 

Roil  on  with  endless  clamour,  curse,  and  song, 

*  Fit  for  such  tenants,  low>  on  either  side 
The  hovels  where  the  gang  less  live  than  hide; 
Story  on  story,  savage  stone  on  stone, 
Time-shattered,  tempest-stained,  not  built,  but  throwiki 
Sole  empress  of  the  portal,  in  full  blow, 

The  rouged  grisette  lays  out  her  trade  below. 

Ev'n  in  her  rags  a  thing  of  wit  and  wile. 

Eye,  handy  lip,  tongue,  all  point,  and  press,  and  MtTtr 
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Close  by,  in  patch  and  print,  the  pedlar's  stall 
Flutters  its  looser  glories  up  the  wall. 
Spot  of  corruption  !  where  the  rabble  rude 
Loiter  round  tinsel  tomes»  and  figures  nude ; 
Voltaire  and  Lais,  long  alternate  eyed. 
Till  both  the  leper's  soul  and  sous  divide. 
Above,  tis  desart,  save  where  sight  is  scar'd 
With  the  wild  visage  through  the  casement  barr'd ; 
Qr,  swinging  from  their  pole,  chemise  and  sheet 
Drip  from  the  attic  o'er  tne  fuming  street. 

*  But,  venture  on  the  darkness ;  and  within 
See  the  stern  haunt  of  wretchedness  and  sin. 
The  door  unhinged,  the  wall  of  plaster  bare, 
The  paper  pane,  the  gapped  and  shaking  stair. 
Winding  in  murkiness,  as  to  the  sty 

Of  forlorn  guilt,  or  base  debauchery  ; 

The  chamber,  tattered,  melancholy,  old,   * 

Yet  large — where  plunder  might  its  midnights  hold ; 

And  in  its  foulest  comer,  from  the  day 

Sullen  and  shrunk,  its  lord,  the  Feder^.. 

Meagre  the  form,  the  visage  swart  and  spare. 

Furrowed  with  early  vice  and  desperate  care ; 

Hollow  the  cheek,  the  eye  ferocious  guile. 

Yet  gentle,  to  his  hard,  habitual  smile. 

His  end,  on  earth,  to  live  the  doubtful  day. 

And  glean  the  livre  for  the  Sunday's  play/ 

The  next  passage  we  shall  transcribe,  is  in  a  much  higher 
style. 

*  Yes,  'twas  the  spot  ? — where  yonder  slow  gend*arme 
Sweeps  from  his  round  the  loitering  pauper-swarm ; 
Where  up  the  mouldering  wall  that  starveling  vine 
Drags  on  from  nail  to  nail  its  yellow  twine ; 

For  ornament !  Still  something  for  the  eye  ; 

Prisons,  nay  graves,  have  here  their  foppery  :— 

There,  primed  for  blood,  Danton  drew  up  nis  band. 

The  Marseillois,  the  Fauxbourg's  black  brigand. 

The  gate  roll'd  back> — as  out  to  liberty 

One  bounding  came, — the  murderers  met  his  eye, 

He  heard  their  laugh, —he  dropp'd  in  desperate  prayer 

For  life — for  life  ! — His  brain  was  spattered  there  :— 

Another  came— recoiled  -gave  one  wild  wail, 

And  sank  in  gore, — the  bullet  stopped  his  tale. 

The  work  went  hotly  on      Dark  piaceof  crime  I 

What  hideous  guilt,  what  suffering  sublime 

Were  in  thee, — emblem  o£  the  ruin  d  land ! 

Frequeiit  amid  the  shoutings  of  the  band, 

Kos»e  from  within  prayer,  laughter  I — Pass  that  wall, 

A  crowd  were  gather  d  in  a  lof^y  hall, 

An  ancient  chapel,  lingering  each  till  came 

The  harrowing,  certain  summons  of  his  name* 
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A  man  stood  in  its  pulpit :  one  strone  ray 

That  through  the  grating  struggled  aown  its  way. 

Fell  on  his  upturn'd  brow  and  tonsure  bare. 

His  hands  were  clasp'd,  he  pray*d  with  mighty  pray'ry-— 

Then  bent  him  where  the  failing  light  below 

Just  glanc'd  on  shapes  and  visages  of  woe. 

And  there  were  those  who  felt,  yet  8Com*d  to  feeU 

And  srail'd  in  ghastliness  to  see  his  zeal ; 

And  knowing  they  had  reached  their  dying  day, 

Resolv'd  to  think  no  more,  and  turn'd  away  !— 

And  those,  who  weary  of  the  cell  and  chain. 

Saw  the  last  day  of  liie  the  last  of  pain  ; 

And,  sadly  flung  upon  ihe  chilling  floor, 

Listen'd  lethargic  to  the  outward  roar. 

But  there  were  those,  who  on  him  fix*d  the  eye. 

In  the  deep  gaze  of  utter  agony  ; 

Kneeling  without  a  heave,  without  a  groan,— 

As  if  that  hour  had  struck  them  into  stone. 

*  The  shouts  had  died, — 'twas  silence,— sucfileD  rang 

A  shriek  throughout  the  prison  ! — All  upsprang;— 

Each  fixing  on  his  fellow  wretch  the  eye. 

In  the  broad  glare  of  desperate  sympathy  ; 

Another  miserable  hour,  and  they 

Who  sh  udder 'd  there  might  be— but  gore  and  clay  I 

The  preacher  bow'd  his  head ; — ^his  bands  were  prest 

A  moment  with  his  Bible  on  his  breast  ;— 

His  voice  a  moment  stopped  : — ^the  pang  was  past,- 

*Twas  nature's  terror, — painful, — but  her  last. 

His  voice  awoke  ; — his  spirit  in  him  bum'd ; 

All  eyes  instinctive  on  the  martyr  turn'd. 

He  told  them  of  the  things  that  man's  dull  ear, 

Fiird  with  life's  flatteries,  so  hates  to  hear; 

He  told  them  of  the  Christian's  cross  and  crown. 

And  rais'd  his  hands  to  bless  them; — all  sank  down,— 

All  humbly  bow'd  their  heads  to  earth,  all  felt 

At  his  ascending  prayer  their  bosoms  melt ; 

All  trembled, — and  strange  thoughts  upon  them  stole. 

That  look'd  like  heavenly  dawnings  in  the  soul ; 

And  tears  began  down  wither'd  cheeks  to  flow. 

Not  tears  of  joy,  but  far  too  soft  for  woe ! 

They  rose ; — and  they  who  knelt  upon  that  floor^ 

Were  naked  spirits  ere  that  day  was  o'er. 

•  ^Twas  shapeless  carnage  now ;  in  meek  despair, 
Gazing  on  Heaven,  the  pastor  died  in  prayer; 
The  boldier  met  the  sabre's  whirl  unmoved; 
The  matron  perish 'd  on  the  corse  she  loved ; 
Yet  there  were  dying  bursts ;  with  rush  and  reel. 
Some  'mid  the  assassin  ranks  made  desperate  wheel, 
Down-stricken,  rising,  bleeding,  totterine  round. 
Till  the  ball  stretch'd  the  struggler  on  toe  ground ; 
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Othen,  the  red  l»ee  daepng,  eank  Mid  trtpi;^ 
Alike  o'er  ftint  end  bdid  th^  hmrec  tipept* 
The  evening  felly— 4b  bloodj  mkUM  the  wan 
R«ah'd  glaring  dowm ;  imf  jet  the  work  wm 
Twas  night ;  and  ttiU  «poii  the  Baadit's  tym 
Came  from  their  cavern  those  who  came  to  die  ; 
A  long,  weak,  wavering,  melanchol  j  wave« 
As  from  the  grave,  returning  to  the  grave. 
'Twas  raklnhriit ;— «till  the  guitj  torches  blaied 
On  shapes  of  woe,  dim  gestures,  fiices  glaaed ; 
And  still,  as  through  the  dusk  the  ghastlj  file 
Moved  onward,  it  was  added  to  tw  pile  1' 

The  chancre  of  metre  adopted  with  the  Tiew  of  mroiding  the 
monotony  of  a  per]>etual  recurrence  of  the  same  measure,  is,  we 
think,  injudicioiw,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  obvious  cotrresponding 
change  of  subject  to  \% arrant  it|  and  it  gives  the  poem  still  more 
the  appearance  of  being  made  up  of  a  coUeetion  of  detached  pas- 
sages, taken  from  the  Author^s  portfolio,  and  strung  together 
under  one  tilie,  in  consequence  of  aa  after-4boiiglit.     If  it  had 
been  bis  sole  objitci  to  reKeve  the  reader  from  the  drome  of  the 
rhyming  couplet,  a  much  more  iiat«ral  expedient  would  have 
been,  to  intersperse  the  poem  throughout  with  akerumte  iliymes, 
or  with  stanzas  of  shorter  measure.    The  moROtonous  march  of 
the  ten-feet,  or  heroic  verse,  is  not  obviated  by  a  Taried  dispo- 
sition of  the  rhymes,  which  is  all  that  is  obtained  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  Spenser^s  stanza.     So  far,  therefore,   as   there  is 
any  ground  for  Mr.  Croly^s  remark  respecting  the  monotony  of 
the  heroic  couplet,  it  would  seem  to  demand  the  occasioBai  Va- 
riation of  the  length  of  the  line,  rather  than  ooerely  of  its  terminal 
sound  ;  and  were  the  transition  obviously  warranted  by  a  marked 
change  in  the  style,  the  effect  of  the  shorter  measure  would,  we 
think,  be  a  much  more  pleasing  relief.     We  are  by  no  means 
sensible,  however,  of  the  necessity  of  such  expedients  for  assist- 
ing a  reader  susceptible  of  the  genuine  beauties  of  poetry,  through 
a  production  of  sustained  excellence ;  and  as  to  that  disss  of  consu- 
flSers  who  stand  in  need  of  having  their  attention  thus  humoured  and 
loyed  with,  in  order  to  entice  them  through  the  fatiguing  extent  of 
a  few  hundreds  of  lines,  and  for  whose  accommodation  such  resting 
places  may  be  requisite,  the  length  of  a  poem  will,  after  all,  he 
a  fault  for  which  nothing,  in  the  mere  structtire  of  the  verse,  will 
he  sufficient  to  atone.     This  indolence  aod  inconstancy  of  atten- 
tion are,  we  are  persuaded,  the  real  source  oH  the  objection  referred 
to.     Nevertheless,  for  poems  of  coasiderabie  length,  no  measure 
appears  so  unexce|i4ionable  as  a  free  blank  verse :  the  almost  in- 
finite modifications  of  cadence  and  cesura  of  which  it  admit««,  as 
well  as  the  pliability  of  diaracter  which  allows  of  its  combining 
with  every  style,  and  adapting  ttsoif  to  every  rise  and  fall  in  the 
iiibjectj  recQflamenda  it  to  a  writer  of  reul  power  of  thought,  ia 
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eference  to  any  other.  It  is  true,  it  will  not  aoflbr  the  poet 
rest  upon  his  oars,  and  to  trust  to  the  stream  of  verse,  to  bear 
i  reader  unconsciously  along.  In  order  to  keep  it  above  the 
vel  of  prose,  the  poet  must  always  be  the  poet ;  and  it  does 
»t  therefore  suit  with  mediocrity.  But  even  where  it  becomes 
le  most  prosaic,  it  is  not  really  the  less  poetical  for  the  want  of 
yme,  and  if  it  sometimes  fails  to  fill  the  ear,  it  never  produces 
le  weariness  of  satiety. 

But  we  have  lost  sight  of  Paris  and  Mr.  Croly,  and  we  must 
ake  amends  by  the  insertion  of  a  varied  specimen  of  his  style. 

*  If  pride  be  evil ;— if  the  holiest  siffhs 

Must  come  from  humblest  hearts,  if  man  must  turn 

Full  on  his  wreck  of  nature  to  be  wise ;— - 

If  there  be  blessedness  for  those  who  mourn  ;— 

What  speak  the  purple  gauds  that  round  us  bum  i 

Ask  of  that  kneeling  crowd  whose  g^ces  stray 

So  restless  round  on  altar,  vestment,  urn ; 
Can  guilt  weep  there  ?  can  mild  repentance  pray  ? 
Ask,  when  this  moment's  past«  how  runs  their  sabbath  day  ^^ 

<  Their  sabbath  day  !     Alas !  to  France  that  day 
Comes  not ;  she  has  a  time  of  looser  dress, 

A  time  of  thicker  crowded  ball  and*play, 

A  time  of  folly's  hotter,  ranker  press ; 

She  knoweth  not  its  hallowed  happiness. 

Its  eve  of  gathered  hearts  and  gentle  cheer. 

Paris  I  how  many  an  outcast  might  confess 
er  heart's  first  dazzling  in  its  guilty  glare  1 
Ihat  saith  yon  melancholy  Morgue  ?-— the  victim's  there  l^ 

<  'Tis  open  '.—Never  fails  its  sight  of  woe ! 
And  crowds  are  rushing  to  that  fearful  dome, 
And  crowds  are  scattering  out,  subdued  and  slow  ; 
TheyWe  seen, — to  what  complexion  life  may  come. 
'Tis  narrow  as  the  grave,  a  house  of  ffloom  : 

And  on  the  wall,  with  ouze  and  blood  long  dyed. 

Are  hung  a  spangled  robe,  a  broken  plume. 
Dropping,  as  fresh-drawn  from  the  river  tide. 
And  cold  beneath  them  lies — the  lost t— the  suicide!' 

*  A  few  rude  boards  are  now  her  beauty's  bed ; 
Her  still  and  roseless  cheek  has  now  no  veil 
But  one  long,  dripping  lock  acro6»it  shed  ; 
Yet  her  wide  eye  looks  living.     Oh !  the  tale 
Told  there — of  reason  that  Wgan  to  fiul. 

Of  wild  remorse,  of  the  last  agony. 
When  wandering,  desperate*  in  the  midhight  gale, 
She  flung  to  sightless  heaven  her  parting  cry. 
Then  in  the  dark  wave  plunged,  to  struggle  and  to  die«' 

*  The  crowd  pass  on.    The  hurried,  trembling  look^ 
That  dreaded  to  have  seen  some  dear  one  there 
Soon  glanced,  they  silent  pass.    But  in  yon  nook^ 
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Vni4  kii4^  <M>  •hrinking  from  the  orid'i  glartp 
Her  ioreheid  veird,  her  lip  in  quiTerfa^  pn^er. 
Her  raiicd.haode  with  the  unfeH  rotary  wound  ? 
That  shrouded^-^nilent — tUliie  of  despair 

Is  she  who  ihreugh  the  world's  delusire  round  . 

Had  sought  her  erring  child,  and  found»  and  there  had  found  V 

We  shall  say  little  ol  the  other  poem.  It  has  the  insurmount- 
able disadvantage  of  being  upon  a  subjeot  too  recent,  too  real, 
ind  too  fainiliar  in  all  its  details^  to  allow  of  its  being  dressed 
out  to  advantage,  in  the  tragic  finery  of  yenie^  The  miud  ol 
the  reader  cannot  fail  to  detect  and  to  resent|  in  such  a  oas^^the 
8U|)erficial  maucauvres  and  interpolations  of  the  poet ;  and  the  at- 
tempt to  exaggerate  by  a  sort  of  stage  efiect,  the  imagimutive 
i  M'Mest  ot  an  event,  which,  its  a  simple  fact,  presents  itself  to  the 
thoughts  und^r  an  aspect  so  much  mo#e  imprestiTej  mast,  we 
think,  appear  to  be  injudicious  and  out  of  taste.  But  let  oar 
readers  judge  for  themselves. 

*  'Twas  night;  but  there  were  thoughts  tn  Ebgland's  breast 

Too  wild,  too  waking  for  its  hour  of  rest; 

Th^  strong  anxieties  of  hope  and  fear, 

'Vh-At  must  be  joy  or  woe  ere  mom  appear. 

Man  loves  the  throne  ! — His  not  the  glafe  of  powteri 

Flatt'rers  mav  fawn  before  it,  dastards  cower; 

The  free-soul'd  teel  the  homage  that  thetf  Mftif 

That  raorn,  might  England  hail  a  Sovereign  I 

But,  round  the  couch  where  Engliukd's  daughter  lite 

Are  hovVing  all  the  heart's  high  sympathies. 

And  thousands,  tens  of  thousands  that  had  ne'er 

Look'd  on  the  face  now  pide  in  peril  there* 

'Were  sleepless  thro'  her  long,  drear  hours  of  pain» 

And  sent  up  hopes  and  prayers,— in  vain— 4n  vain. 

Night  wan'cU-the  peasant,  ere  his  limbs  he  hud 

On  his  low  pallet,  linger  d  thro*  the  shade 

To  hear  the  cannon ;  on  the  cloud  his  eye. 

To  see  the  beacon  redden  the  far  sky. 

Proud  steps  were  pacing  many  a  princely  hallg 

Impatient  for  the  courier's  signal  cAll ; 

That  night  the  travellec  saw  in  many  a  tower. 

Like  phantoms  risen  on  the  lonely  hour, 

Pale  lamps,  for  there  tl\e  ringer,  by  ias  bell. 

Was  list'ning  for  the.  distant  snout^  the  p^ai 

That  oft  sceni'd  rising,  then  with  sudden  swing 

Sank  wild  away  upon  the  bi^eese's  wing. 

But  round  one  ^ot  in  deepening  circles  wait 

The  royal  courier,  equipage  o(  state ; 

And  broadly  thro'  the  dusK  the  torches  glow 

On  crowds  >  that  hour  by  hour  like  billows  flow^ 

Still,  as  from  time  to  time  the  high  xsSveB  ope. 

Rushing  to  catch  the  tineiiials'  tale  of  hope : 

As  spurs  the  rouffied  hotsemth  thVo*  thif  ^kUi, 

I'erusing  in  Yk\s  face  \h«  li^s&Ti^a  ftte. 


The  hour's  at  hand  I— a  moment — and  they  fling 
The  shout  to  Heaven,  the  shout  for  Ocean's  king ! 

*  'Twas  Clar^mont's  portal.    In  its  chambers  now 
Tears  fell  from  eyes  not  used  to  their  light  flow ; 

A  group  were  bending  roupd  a  canopy. 

With  man's  reluctant  tear  and  struggling  sigh ; 

Prelate  and  peer  were  there,  a  stately  rin^. 

Pondering  on  Heaven's  high  will :  tnere  lay  their  King  1-— 

And  now, — that  pillow's  all  his  sovereign  throne ; 

'Twas  Death's  cold  lip  has  kiss'd  him, — he  was  gone.'    ' 

*  That  morn  the  mighty  city  silence  kept 
Grief  was  upon  her,  and  her  spirit  wept. 

'Twas  no  feign'd  pomp  of  woe;  the  sudden  ^troke^ 
Strong  as  an  earthquake,  on  her  hope  had  br.  ke ; 
The  gladness  of  her  feasts,  the  hosts  that  rush'd 
Thro'  her  proud  gates,  her  myriad  voices,  hush'd. 
She  sat  that  mom  beneath  the  hand  of  fate,  ^ 
In  sackcloth  on  the  dust,  pale,  desolate. 
Yet,  she  had  wept  before ;  the  glorious  grave 
More  glorious  by  the  tribute  tear  she  gave ; 
But  o'er  this  bier  a  deeper  anguish  thrill'd, 
A  fonder  tear  was  shed ; — she  wept  her  chUd, 
She  was  the  nation's  nurseling !  lingering  years 
Had  roird  away  of  parent  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  now — she  stood  upon  lifers  height,  and  now 
Joy's  last  rich  wreath  was  floating  o^r  her  ))row ; 
Another  day, — an  hour, — posterity 
Had  smil'd,  and  bless'd  her! — ^It  was  not  to  beJ' 

We  do  not  deny  that  all  this  may  be  perfi^ctly  secundup^  or* 
*mf  but  the  statements  in  the  newspapers,  were  to  us  incoinpa/- 
tbiy  more  affecting.  They  have  gained  nothing  from  this  poetical 
ersioii  into  the  paraphrastic  language  of  sentiment.  There  is, 
3sides,  a  i^reat  deal  of  false  sentiment  in  the  poem,  which  w,e 
lould  think  it  proper  to  expose,  had  we  room  to  enter  upon  the 
eiicatp  discussions  to  which  they  would  lead.  We  must,  how- 
irer,  notice,  as  extremely  reprehensible,  the  profane  misuse  of 
criptural  allusions,  in  which  our  clerical  poet,  in  common  with 
»o  many  versifiers  of  the  day,  has,  for  mere  effect^s  sake,  indulged. 
i^e  allude,  more  particularly  to  a  passage  at  page  17, 
I  reference  to  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel,  which  is  as 
nmeaninf^  as  it  is  irreligious.  The  application  of  such  phrases 
5  '  holy  cause,'  '  the  delivered  cross,'  *  the  ark  of  man,*  to  the 
iccess  of  the  last  dreadful  campaign  on  the  continent,  appears 
»  us  not  less  unbecoming  in  a  clergyman,  and  adapted  only  to 
ovoke  n  flections  as  to  the  bearings  of  that  success  on  the  reli- 
ious  interests  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  of  a  nature  very  opposite 
»  his  intention.  They  are  the  slang  of  the  day,  and  have  al- 
sady  become  too  common-place  to  answer  the  poet's  purpose. 
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Art.  XL  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

*«*  Gentlemen  and  Publishen  toho  have  u>orts  in  the  preu,  toill  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Retlew,  hv  sending  In/ormatiou 
(poit  paid  J  of  the  subject  9  extent ^  and  probaUe  price  of  such  toorh  s 
tvhich  they  matf  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consistent  xoith  tts  Plan. 


The  third  part  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metfopolitana  will  appear  early  in  the 
ensuing  month,  and  will  contain   the 
eontinuation  of  Grammary  in  the  Pure 
Sctencei;  the  conclniion  of  Hydrody- 
namics, as  including  Hydrostatics  and 
Hydraulics,  in  the  Mixed  and  Applied 
Sciences ;  Sections  of  the  early  History 
of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Carthage, 
and  Rome ;  the  Lyric  and  Tragic  Poets 
of  Greece,  with  a  view  of  the  Greek 
Tragedy  ;  and  the  nsual  portion  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Division,  including  the 
English  Lexicon. 

J.  Brown*.  Esq.  has  nearly  ready  to 
appear,  in  a  quarto  volume,  a  Life  of 
John  Howard,  esq.  the  philanthropiit. 

Prince  Hoare.  Esq.  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  Memoirs  of  the  late  Granville 
Sharp,  Esq.  composed  from  his  own 
MSS.  and  other  authentic  documents, 
which  will  form  a  quarto  rolume. 

In  the  press.  General  Ol^tioos 
against  Missions  for  the  Conversion  of 
the  Heathen  Considered.  A  Sermon 
preached  March  1818,  at  the  Chnrch  of 
St.  Werbury,  Bristol,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  that 
City,  and  published  by  desire  of  the 
Committee  of  that  Institution.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  A.  M.  late 
'  Fellow  of  SU  John's,  Cambriclge,  Vicar 
of  Harrow,  and  Domestic  CUaplain  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Northwick. 

Unavoidable  circumstances  having 
prevented  the  publication  of  tbe  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Warner's  Did  Church  of 
England  Principles  oppoved  to  tbe  New 
Light,  we  understand  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  that  gentleman  to  publish  the 
remaining  part  of  that  work — the  second 
and  third  vols,  in  December  next 

Dr.  William  Brown,  Edinburgh,  has 
been  engaged  for  some  years  in  pre- 
paring an  Index  to  British  Medical  Li- 
terature; he  has  already  collected  re- 
ferences to  the  infiirmslion  contained  in 
many  hundred  volumes ;  and  hopes,  if 
healih  ptfmits,  to  accomplish  the  work 
In  A  moderate  time* 


Miss  Thurtle  has  in  the  press,  n  1 
vol.  ISmo.  Tbe  History  of  France,  from 
the  Earliest  Periods  down  to  the  Second 
Return  of  Louis  1 8tb,  with  a  Chrono- 
logical Table  of  Contents,  a  Cohtempo* 
rary  List  of  Princes,  and  a  slight  sketch 
of  tbe  Political  Arrangements  of  Europe, 
as  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

In  the  press.  A  Letter  addrassed  to 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  SL 
David's,  Joint  Patron  of  tbe  London  So* 
ciety  for  Prorootmg  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  With  an  Appendix.  By  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Way,  A.M.  of  Staostead 
Park. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Mooie, 
8  vols,  8vo.  "2IZ.    '.".wi-    ' 

ConsokiUon  for  Mourners  ;  Five  Ser- 
mons,  entitled  Faith's  estimate  of  Afflic- 
tions. By  the  late  Rev.  John  Hill,  Mi- 
nister  of  the  Goapel  in  London.  1  Smo. 

Meditations  of  a  Neophyte,  in  one 
voLpostSva  •-     - 

The  first  Homily  of  a  former  Book  of 
Homilies ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Dcfonoe 
of  the  Bible  Society,  with  some  account 
of  its  proceedings,  extracted  ftom  state- 
ments and  documents  published  by  the 
Society. 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  be 
published.  The  Temple  of  Thith,  s 
Poem  in  Five  Cantos.  By  Sarah  Renoo, 
author  of  Village  Conversations,  or  the 
Vicar»s  Fife  Side.  ««,««•= 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Cricfaton  has  in  tbe 
press,  a  second  edition  of  the  Festival  of 
Flora,  a  Poem,  with  Botanical  Notei, 
illiMtrated  with  engravings. 

The  ctill  voice  of  Peace:  or,  Tcndsr 
Counsel  to  Freemen  and  :Slaves,  Pro- 
fo»sors  and  Profane^  in  answer  to  some 
deep  rooted  olgections  and  pnjudices, 
will  speedily  appear. 

Dr.  Bateman  is  preparing  for  the 
prow,  A.  Sketch  of  the  Character  of  the 
Epidemic  Fever,  prevailing  in  tbe  Me- 
tropolis, with  some  observations  on  the 
method  of  treatment,  and  on  the  neaus 
of  diminbhing  the  influence  of  oqbU- 
gion. 
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ievt  Prof.  Mearos  of  Aberdeen, 
be  press,  an  Essay  on  the  Prin-, 
f  Christian  ETideocc ;  contain- 
etures  oo  Dr.  Chalmers's  £vi- 
if  Revelation. 

Light,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 

D  poblish,  in  a  quarto  vohime, 

in   Egypt,  Nubia,  Holy  land, 

Lebanon,    and    Cyprus,     with 

i  Morier,  Esq.  has  in  great  for- 
s,    a  Second    Journey   through 
od  Constantinople,  in  1815-lGy 
rto  volume,  with  maps,  coluured 
s,  and  other  engravings. 
.  Col.  Johnson  is  printing,  in  m 
Tolnme.    a  Narrative   of  ^an 
nd   Journey    from   India,   per- 
in  the  present  year,  wKh  en- 
%  of  antiquities,  costumef^  flte. 
Bonnycastle,  of  the  Royal  En- 
is    preparing  for  pablication, 
America,  or  an  Account  of  the 
>n8  of  Spain   in   the    Western 
here,  illustrated  by  maps. 
F.  Hall,  late  military  secretary 
ral  Wilson,  governor  of  Canada, 
ie  pr^ss,  Travels  in  Canada,  and 
ted  States  of  America,  in  1816- 

Rev.  Oliver  Lodge  has  in  the  - 
Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
r,  in  an  octivo  volume. 
Item  of  Divinity,  in  a  series  of 
\f  by  the  late  Dr.  Timothy 
,  of  Connecticut,  is  printing  in 
avo  volumes,  accompanied  with 
f  the  Author. 

Rev.  Peter  Roberts  has  hi  the 

Manual  of  Prophecy,  or  a  View 

Prophecies    contained    in  the 

lod  the  Events  by  which  they 
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alford,  Esq.  will  soon  publishi  in 
ket  volumes,  the  Scientific  Tour* 
iigh  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
Tbe  Scientific  Tourist  through 
is  also  in  the  pre^s. 
:lin's  Bible,  with  its  splendid  en* 
s,  is  preparing  for  republication,' 
mproved  and  far  less  expensive 
I  atlas  qtiaito ;  including  a  pre- 
d  historical  accounts  of  the  seve- 
iks,    by   the    Rev.  Dr.    Edward 

•ssor  Dunbar  is  engacnl  in  pre- 
an  adclitionai  volume  to  Dalzel's 
anea  Maif>ra,to  contain  trte  fol- 
Kxtracls,  with  Notos  selected  and 
I,  cljiefly  explanatriry  of  the  Text, 
linis  Orati  adv.  Ctesiphontem. 
Qosthenis  Or.   pro   Corona.    3. 


Thucydidit  Hist.  lib.  Tii._1.  JEschyli 
Prometheus  Vinctn*  et   Septem   ^dv.    " 
TJiebas.    2.  SopbocISi  Pbiloetettti.    S. 
Euripidis  Alcestit.  4.  Enripidit  Cydopi. 
5»  Aristophanis  Plntus  et  Nubei , 

Preparing  for  puUication,  in  two  to- 
lames  quarto,  A  Classical  and  Topogram 
pbical  Tour  in  Greece,  daring:  the  Yeari 
1801,  1805,  and  1806.  By  Edwaid 
Bodwell,  Esq.  A  long  residence  in 
Turkey  hat  enabled  the  Aotbor  to  exa- 
mine, and  the  assistance  of  a  first-rate 
Artist,  to  illustrate  tba  Topography  of 
that  seat  of  esriy  History.  Orectoe^  ia- 
cluding  Peloponnesus  and  the  Ionian 
Inlands,  were  th6  (Nirtiealar  objects  of 
his  Toar  s  in  the  course  of  which,  many 
districts,  onezplored  by  modem  tra* 
velters,  have  baan  penetrated,  and  ro*  . 
mains  hitherto  nnknown,  visited,  and 
most  faithliii  dravfaiis  made  of  tbdr 
actual  state. 

The  resnlt  of  Mr.  Dodwell*ff  Observa- 
tions will  be  produced  as  speedily  as  the 
very  complete  manner  in  which  it  is  in-* 
tended  to  illustrate  them  will  allow;  and 
it  is  fft-csumed  that  the  jrbole  will  form 
a  work  of  the  highest  interest  to  tlio 
genaral  reader,  as  well  as  to  Cbose  of 
more  profcwdd  clasttoal  reaeareb.— - 
Many  of  the  drawings  made  by  Mr. 
Dodwell  and  his  Artist,  being  upon  a 
scale  which,  consistaut  with  their  ex- 
treme accoraey,  will  not  allow  of  fedoc- 
tion  to  the  size  of  a  quarto  voltime ;  it 
is  ioteiidcd  to  poblish  a  separate  work, 
cbnttsting  of  sixty  Tiews  of  the  most 
celebrated  teenes'and  monnments  of 
Greece;  in  which  iSic-similes  of  the 
drawings,  taken  and  cakmred  upon  the 
spot,  will  be  produced,  of  the^ze  of 
Stuart's  Athens;  fbrming  a  complete 
series  of  all  that  now  exists  of  Grecian 
antiquity.  Ttw  plalet  will  be  nnder- 
taken  by  the  most  eminent  Artists. 
The  whole  to  be  completed  in  twelve 
pafts,  the  first  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished early  in  the  ensuing  year^  and 
the  price  of  which  wQl  not  exceed  Two 
Guineas  and  a  BM 

|n  the  press.  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  Administratton  of  thh 
Sacraments,  according  to  the  Use 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  ' 
Ireland;  with  translations  into  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French^ 
and  German  Languages.— This  work 
will  be  comprised  in  one  ouarto  v^dlnm)r, 
nnlfbrm  to  a  Polyglot  Bible,  also  in  one 
quarto  volume,  now  puoliithing ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  publication  will  make 
the  Common  Prayer  still  more  aoeept^ 
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%h\e  to  the  Scholar  and  Student,  and 
ensure  the  approtmtion  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  clergy  and  friends  of  the 
Established  Church. 

*i^*  A  Common  Prayer  in  each  of  the 
above  Languages,  in  a  beautiful  pocket 
votume,  will  be  publislied  at  the  same 
time. 

Shortly  will  be  published^  Scripture 


Reasons  for  embracing  Infant  Baptifli, 
by  a  convert  to  Piedobaptimiy  vitli 
strictures  upon  Mr.  Joseph  Hall's  Iste 
work,   **  Search  the  Kcripturas." 

A  Defence  of  Truth,  in  answer  to 
Rer.  Mr.  Bjrron's  Anthaomtanism  Un- 
masked. By  Rev.  John  Rees,  of  Rod- 
borough. 


Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BiOGBArar. 

Menaoirs  of  John  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
fongh ;  with  his  original  Correpondence, 
collected  from  the  Family  Records  at 
Blenheim,  and  other  authentic  Sources, 
By  William  Coxe,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  Rector  of 
Bemerton.  Illustrated  by  portraits, 
maps,  and  military  plans.  Vol.  I.  4to. 
31.  3«. 

*^*  The  Work  will  be  completed  in 
three  volames ;  all  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished during  the  present  year. 

Membirs  of  Madame  Manson,  expla- 
natory of  her  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  murder  of  M.  Fualdes :  written  by 
lierself,  and  addressed  to  Madame  En- 
gelran,  her  Mother;  with  a  portrait, 
kc.  Translated  froui  the  French.  ISmo. 
5%.  6(1. 

'  1 1  lustrations  of  the  Literary  Riatoiy 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  consisting 
of  autlientic  Memoirs,  and  original  Let- 
ters of  eminent  Persons  ;  and  Intended 
as  a  sequel  to  the  Literary  Anecdotes. 
The  third  volume,  embellished  with  ten 
portraits.  8vo.  II.  7s,  By  John  Nichols, 
F.S.A. 

*<►»  Volumes  I.  and  IL  may  be  had, 
.price  21.  Uh. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
r>f  John  Erskine,  D.D.  late  one  of  the 
Ministent  of  Edinburgh.  By  Sir  Henry 
MoncrieffWellwood, Bart.  D.D.  With  a 
portrait,  an  appendix,  &  notes.  8to.  14c. 

Memoirs  of  Richard  Morris,  late 
Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Amer- 
sham,  Bucks.  Compiled  by  B.  Godwin, 
Great  Missenden.  12mo.  fis.  Od. 

HISTORY. 

Considerations  sur  les  princtpaux  Ev^- 
nements  de  la  Revolution  Fran^oise. 
Ourrage  posthume  de  Mad.  la  Baronne 
de  Stael,  publie  par  M.  le  Due  de 
froglie,  et  M.  le  Baron  de  Stael.  3  vols. 
Svo.  jl.  1^  boards. 


A  Transbtion  of  the  same  Work  into 
English,  3  vols.  8vo.  II.  16s.  bds. 

The  Anmial  Regifter;  or,  a  View  of 
the  History,  Politics,  and  Literatare, 
for  the  year  1817.  8vo.  16s.  bds. 

Simonde  de  Sismondi,  Histoire  des 
Repobliques  Italiennet  dans  le  Moyeo 
Age.    Vol.  XV.  Bs,  XVL  8ro.  18s. 

*i^*  These  two  volumes  terminate 
thi:i  valuable  and  important  work,  of 
which  the  first  portion  (or  8  voloBiei) 
is  already  out  of  print :  a  new  edition, 
however,  is  nofr  in  the  press,  and  will  be 
published  witbdu  three  months,  wben 
complete  sets  of  the  whole  16  volumei 
may  be  had. 

Lbreote^  Histoire  Critique  de  Ploqui- 
sitiou  de  I'Espagne.  Traduite  de  PEs- 
pagiiol  sur  It  Manoscrit  de  PAuteor, 
Tome  ill.  8vo.  10s. 

*ii*  From  the  impossibility  of  bring* 
ing  the  whole  of  hit  mateilals  into  the 
projected  compass,  the  Author  is  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  add  a  founh  volume, 
which  will  appear  immediately. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literaturef 
Ancient  and  Modem.  From  the  Ge^ 
man  of  Frederick  Schlegel.  2  vols.  8to. 
II.  Is.  bds. 

Historical  Illustrations  of  the  pooith 
CaotoofChilde  Harold.  By  John  Hob- 
house,  Esq.  of  I'rinity  Collie,  Cam- 
bridge,  A.M.  and  F.R.S.  Svo.  14s. 

MEDICIKE. 

Modern  Maladies,  ^nd  Present  State 
of  Medicine,  the  anniversary  Oration, 
delivered  March  9,  1818.  Before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London.  By  D* 
Uwins,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Londun 
College  of  Physicians,  and  ope  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Society.  Svo.  *2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  a  stridulous  affec- 
tion of  the  bowelii,  and  on  aomc  vsrie- 
ties  of  spinal  disease.  By  J.  Bradley, 
M.D. 

An  attempt  to  cstimoie  ibe  power  of 
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be    in    cootrolUng    Fever.     By 
B  Brown,  M.D.  Fellow  of  ibe 

College  of  Surgeons,  and  Erne- 
Inrgeon  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
ifgh*  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
rentiseoo  Blood- Letting  in  Ferert. 
Van  Rotterdam,  Physician  to  the 

Hospital  at  Ghent,  &c.  &c. 
ated  from  the  French,  by  J« 
\  M.O.  Member  of  the  Royal 
8  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  late 
« to  his  Majesty's  Forces.  8vo« 

itieml  Illustrations  of  the  Scarlet 
Measles,  Pulmonary  Consump- 
and  Chronic  Diseases,  termed 
IS*  Bilious,  Stomachic,  and  the 
With  Observations  on  the  efficacy 
ibureous  waters  in  various  coni- 
By  John  Armstron.if,  M.D. 
r  of  Practical  Illustrations  of 
I  Fever,  Puerperal  Fever,  and 
i^ebrile  Diseases.  8vo.  1 4s.  bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS.     . 

he  Literary  Character,  illustrated 
History  of  Men  of  Genius  ;  drawn 
leirown  Feelings  and  Confessions. 
:  Author  of  Curiosities  of  Lit  era- 
:rown  Svo.  9s.  6d. 
ures  on  the  English  Poets,  deli- 
at  the  Surry  Institution.  By 
no  Hazlitt  Svo*  10s.  6d. 
c  Alvarez  ;  or.  Manners  in  Spain, 
ning  descriptive  Accounts  of  the 
lal  Events  of  the  late  Peninsular 
and    authentic   Anecdotes  illus- 

of  the  Spanish  Character,  in- 
sed  with  Poetry,  original,  and 
be  Spanish.  By  Alexander  R.  C. 
,  Esq.  3  vols.  1*2 mo.  18s. 

Trials  uf  James,   Duncan,  and 

McGregor,  three  sons  of  the 
ited  Rub  Roy,  before  the  High 
of  Justiciary,  in  the  years  1752, 
and  1754;  to  which  is  prefixed, 
noir  relating  to  the  Highlands, 
anecdotes  of  Rob  Roy  and  bis 
r.    12mo.  7s. 

ine,  a  Fairy  Romance,  from  the 
o  of  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque. 
orgc  Soane,  A.B.  l2mo. 
epiy,  by  way  of  Remonstrance, 
Letter   lately  addressed    to    the 

Hon.  George  Canning.  By  an 
;ial  Englishman. 

POETRY. 

ymion :  a  Poetic  Romance.    By 
letala.  8vo.  9s. 

Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  in  a 
of  Letters,  from  Phil.  Fudge^  Esq. 


— Miss  Biddy  Fudge— Mr.  Bob.  Fudge, 
&C.  Edited  by  Tbomat  Brown,  th^ 
Youi^er,  Author  of  the  Two-penny  Post 
Bag.  f.cap.  Svo.  7t.  fid. 

Antonia:  a  Tale,  in  Three  Cantos'. 
By  Murdo  Yonng.  f.cap.  Svo.  5s. 
.  Poems,  Latin,  Greek,  and  English. 
To  which  arei  added,  an  Historical 
Enquiry  and  Essay  npon  the  Admi* 
nistration  of  Government  in  England 
during  the  Ring's  Minority.  By  Hi« 
cholas  Hardioge,  Esq.  M.A.  Fellow  elf 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  &c.  Cof- 
lected  and  revised  by  George  Hardinge, 
M.A.  F.R.S.and  F.S.A.  Svo.  14a. 

«»'  Of  this  Volume  only  850  Copies 
are  printed. 

rOtlTICAL  BCOVOMT. 

On  the  Import  of  Coloalal  Com.  Qy 
H.  T.  Colebiooke,  Esq.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THBOLOOr. 

On  the  T^atnrr,  Progfesi,  and  Conse- 
qneoces  of  ScbiNU}  with  immediate 
reference  to  the  present  itiite  of  ReK- 
gious  A/feirs  in  this  CaanUj.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Danbeny,  Archdeacon  of 
Sarum.  Svo.  7s.  bd.  bds. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares  s  for  the  Use  of  Families.  Dedi- 
cated, by  permission,  to  the  Hon.  and 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
By  a  Layman  of  the  Chnnsh  of  England. 

Part  L  containiiig  the  Feata* 
teuch.  4to.  8s.  (The  wbole  will  becoip* 
prised  in  seven  or  eight  Parts,  and  con- 
tinued Monthly.) 

The  second  edition  of  Rev.  R.  HaH's 
Reply  to  R'.nghora.  Svo.  7s. 

Sermons  and  Lectures.  By  Alexander 
Brnntoo,  D.D.  One  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Th>n  Church,  and  Profesaor  of  Ori- 
ental Languagei  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Svo.  Ifts. 

Roteettons  oooceming  the  Expe- 
diency of  a  Council  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Chinreh  of  Rone  being 
holden,  with  a  view  to  accooroodf  te 
religions  Differences)  and  to  promote 
the  Unity  of  Religion  is  the  Boodo^ 
Peace:  hmnhly,  bat  earnestly,  recom- 
mended to  the  serious  aiteatioa  of  His 
Royal  Highneu  the  Prince  Recent; 
tlie  Most  Reverend  the  Archbishops; 
the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishops,  the 
Revereiid  the  dergy,  and  all  Lay  Per- 
sons, who  are  able  and  willing  dis- 
passionately to  eonsider  the  irapprtant 
Subject.  By  Samuel  Wix,  A.M.  F.R.S. 
F.S.A.  Vicar  of  Saint  Bartholomew  the 
Less,  London.  Srod  ds. 
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Familiar  Seiwoos-on  sevenl  of  tbe 
Doctrinei  and  Duties  of  the  Cbristien' 
Religion.  By  the  Rcy.  Wiltiam  Barrow, 
LL.D.  F.S.A.  Prebendary  of  Sontbwpll, 
&c.  an<l  Author  of  the  Bainptoo  Lecture 
Sermons  for  1799.  2  vols.  8ro.  U  Is. 

Bikbop  Bcvcridge's  Works.  6  vols. 
8vo.  31.  Ss. 

Observations  on  tbe  Bible  Society, 
shewing  that  the  present  method  of  dis- 
tributing Bibles  among  the  lower  orders 
of  people,  tends  rutber  to  check  thaa 
encourage  the  doctrine  of  ChrisL  8vo. 
Is. 

The  Voice  of  Blood  1  a  Sermon  occa- 
Montnl  bv  the  laie  horrid  murder  of 
Mr.  Gtorge  Bird,  and  Mary  Simmons. 
Xklivered  at  Greenwich,  ok  Lord's  Day, 
Feb.  15.   By  Geor|reScott.,ls. 

Discourses  on  the  Millennium.  By 
David  Bogue.  Svo.  14s. 

TOPOGRAPUT  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  from  Vienna  tli  rough  Lower 
Hungary  ;  with  some  account  of  Vienna 
during  the  Congress.  By  R.  Bright, 
M.D.  Illustrated  hy  S3  engravings  and 
vignettes.  4to.  41. 4c.  bdt. 

Peak  Scenery,  being  the  first  of  a 
series  of  fixcmiioos  in  Derbyshire.  By 
E.  Rhodes  Part  L  in  demy  4to.  11.  4s. 
in  royal  4to«  11.  14«.  and  in  imperial 
4to.  with  India  proof  plates,  31.  dedi- 
cated by  permission  to  bis  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Deeonsbire. 

La  Scava ;  or,  some  account  of  an 
excavation  of  a  Roman  Town,  on  the 
Hill  of  Chatale  in  Champagne,  between 
St.  Dizier  and  Joiiiville,  •discovered  in 
the  year  1772.  To  which  is  added  a 
Journey  to  the  Simplon,  by  Lanirann^, 
and  to  Moat  Diane,  through  Geneva. 
By  tde  Author  of  Letters  from  Paris  in 
1791-2,  the  Praise  of  Paris  in  1802, 
a  Slight  Sketch  in  1814,  and  two  Tours 
in  1817.  8vo.  6s. 

North  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
1704.  f.cap  8vo.  5s. 

*i/f  This  Jonmal  (of  which  one 
hundred  only  are  printed)  is  now  first 
published  from  the  original  manuscript, 
formerly  in  the  possc^on  of  the  late 
Mr.  Johnes  of  Hafod,  tbe  well-known 
translator  of  Proissart,  Joinville,  &c. — 
Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  the 
Author,  but  it  appears  probable  that  he 
waif  a  Londoner. 

I'he  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  a  Vene- 


tian, in' the  thirteenth  Century ;  being  a 
desrriptirm  of  that  eerly  Tnftveller,  of 
remarkable  placet  end  tMngnv  >»  ^ 
eastern  fiarts  of  tbe  WorldL  Traos- 
lated  from  the  Italian,  with  Notes.  By 
William  Marsden,  F.R.S.  &c  4to. 
21.  12s.  6d.  royal  41.  4s. 

A  Journey  to  Rome  and  Naple;^  per- 
formed in  1817;  giving  an  account  of 
the  present  state  of  Society  in  Italy; 
and  containing  Observations  on  the 
Fine  Arts.  By  Henry  Sass,  Student  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.    Svo.  LSs. 

The  Stranger's  Guide  to  tbe  city  of 
New  York,  comprising  a  d^cription  of 
the  public  buildings,  popolation,  manu- 
factures,  markets,  amusenicntay  docks, 
and  fortifications,  with  en  accooat  of 
the  literary,  pbiloiopbicel,  cooiiiiereial 
fstablishmeuts,  and  every  object  that 
can  be  interesting  to  the  Stranger.  To 
which  is  prefixed  an  historical  sketch 
and  a  plan  of  tbe  city.  By  E.  M.  Blaot, 
of  New  York.  4s.  bdi. 

A  New  Picture  of  Rooie  ;  or,  «n  i«« 
tcresting  Itinerary,  oontaining  a  general 
description  of  the  monuments  and  meit 
distinguished  works  in  Painting,  Scolp- 
tureaud  Archftectnre,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  of  that  odebrated  cSly  and  its 
environs.  By  Marien  Vast,  fembel- 
lished  with  forty  views  of  the  poUic 
buildings,  also  a  large  plan  of  Rone, 
complete  In  one  volume,  12s.  bonnd. 

Observations  on  Greenland,  the  adja* 
real  Seas,  and  tlie  North- W^est  Passage 
to  the  Pactftc  Ocean,  made  in  a  voyage 
to  Davis*s  Strait)  dorins;  tbe  Soouner  of 
1817.  By  Bernard  O'Reilly.  Ittos- 
trated  and  embellished  by  charts,  and 
numecoos  other  plates.  Iron  drawings 
executed  by  the  Author,  fropi  continual 
observations.  4to.  2L  2s.  bds. 

Letters  during  a  Tour  through  some 
parts  of  France,  Snvoy,  SeiUertand» 
Germany,  and  the  NetberhUMlSy  in  the 
Summer  of  1817.  By  Thomas  Raffles, 
A.M.  i2mo.  7s. 

Journey  through  Asia  Mhior,  Arme- 
nia«  and  Roordistan,  in  tbe  years  1813 
and  1814;  with  remarks  on  the  ibarebes 
of  Alexander,  and  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  By  John  MacdonaM  Kin- 
neir.   8vo.  18s. 

Greenland;  being  extracts  from  a 
Journal  kept  in  that  Country  flrdiD  1770 
to  1 778.    By  U.  £.  Seabye.  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 
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the  causes  of  the  cobe- 
rarioos  complicated  sys- 
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pert  in  the  prooof ,  ib, ;  Cbrlstiaiiitx 
»ot  traceable  to  any  of  the  iohersnt 
propensities  of  the  human  mind,  11. ; 
genuine  test  of  a  religions  sytten, 
404 ;  its  mede  of  application,  ih. ;  an- 
tinomianism  arises  worn  a  total  cor- 
ruptioo  of  the  true  design  of  religion, 
ib,  ;  may  be  called  the  stoicitDi  of 
Christianity,  405;  inteHectnal  and 
sentimental  quietism  distinguished, 
406 ;  the  mystic  and  the  antinomiito 
contrasted,  406, 7 ;  points  selected  as 
prominent  by  antinomfanismy  407; 
adapted  to  produce  simply  a  change 
in  the  apprehensioos  oip  the  mind, 
409 ;  on  the  doctrine  of  eternal  justi- 
fication, ib, ;  imputed  saoctiflcatkniy 
410,  €t  Hq. :  the  moral  law  not  a  role 
of  life,  considered,  419,  ei  dm.;  a 
belierer  not  hurt  by  sin,  419,  4 ;  re- 
marks on  prayer  in  reference  to  anti* 
nomianism,  415;  views  and  feelings 
of  the  antiaomian  in  regard  to  the 
cooditioii  of  unregenerate  men,  417; 
peculiar  characteristics  of  antiuomian 
teaching  and  conduct,  599;  agree- 
ment between  the  socinian  and  the  an- 
tinoraian  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  ib,  ; 
discrepancy  between  the  antinomian 
system  and  the  visible  conduct  of  Ood 
in  his  providence,  530 ;  ei  wf  *  i  ^^® 
system  addresses  itself  chiefly  to  the 
minds  of  persons  who  enjoy  great  ex- 
ternal tranquillity,  539,  3;  is  not 
adapted,  from  its  essential  character, 
to  the  mental  condition  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  533 ;  inquiry  into  some  of 
the  origiuatiog  cao«es  of  antinomian- 
ism,  534 ;  vix.  a  passion  for  something 
new  and  strange,  &c.  535,  6 ;  spiri- 
tual pride,  537 ;  licentiousness  of  con- 
duct, 538 ;  vanity  or  ambition,  539 ; 
want  of  a  solid  theological  education, 
539 ;  tittq,;  provision  of  the  church 
of  England  f^r  the  tbcolofical  educa- 
tion of  its  miaistcrt,  exceedingly  defec- 
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live,  541,  «<ief.  ;  Inquiry  how  far  an- 
tinomianism  hav  been   iocrfased  by 
the  incautious  language  indulged  in 
by  tome  public  penions,  543, 4 ;  whe- 
ther the  party  owes  or  not  its  increase 
to  the  inAoenca  of  a  reaction  occa- 
aiooed  by  the  general  want  of  a  se- 
rious spirit  in  the  professors  of  reli- 
gion, J44 ;  ei  teq. ;   Mr.  Cowan's  rea* 
sons  for  seceding  from  the  church, 
546  j  kit  letter  to  ike  Bishop  of  Bristoi^ 
ib. ;  Aif  remarks  on  infant  baptism,  547 ; 
OK  tpon$on  in  baplitmt  ib. ;  Mr,  Bid' 
dulpk  OH  the  same  potnt,  548 ;  Dr,  Ry^ 
land  on  salvation  bjf  grace,  549 ;  on  the 
errors  tf  antinomianiim,  550 ;  extract 
front  Mr.  Bidiake  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, 551;  subjects  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
letters  on   truth  vindicated,  551*2; 
its  epohgiffor  the  Calvinist,  552,  3;  on 
the  correlative  effixts  <if  Antinomianism, 
553  i  character  of  Mr.  Simons*s  letter, 
554. 

Arabian  writers  give  the  first  aecounls  <^f  the 
smali'poXf  135. 

Arrest  wider  the  inquisition,  mode  of,  351. 

Assize  ball  at  Jjancmter,  428. 

Austin's,  Br.  theory  of  calculous  concre- 
tions, 274  i  his  opinion  that  the  ope- 
ration for  the  stone  is  often  a  radical 
cure  for  the  disease.  275. 

Autos  de  F^,  account  of  various,  357. 

Ayton  and  Daniell's  voyage  round  Great 
Britain,  3j0,  et  seg. 

Bank  cases  of  forgery,  288* 

Bark  of  plants,  324. 

Beau,  on  the  reasonableness  of  family 
devotion,  151,  2. 

Benger's.  Miss,  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton. 497 ;  et  seq,  ;  retidenre  at  Mr, 
Marshall^  499;  Dvgald  Stewart  on 
youthful  curiosity,  ib. ;  the  imaginatiou 
frt-quently  not  duly  appreciated,  500 ; 
reoarks  on  Sunday  tasks,  and  th^ 
mode  of  conveying  religious  instruc- 
tion, 500,  1 ;  attempt  to  shake  her  reli- 
gious principles,  502  ;  extract  from  a  let' 
ter  on  the  lost  if  her  broiJier,  503.  4 ; 
her  secluded  state,  505;  account  of  Iter 
ihnifoo  liajah,  506;  Agrippina,  507; 
remarks  on  Pestalozzi's.  mode  of 
teaching  the  Swiss  peasantry,  509  ; 
et  seq. ;  her  last  illness  aud  death, 
511,  2 ;  reflections  on  her  birth-day ^ 
extracted ftom  her  journal,  512 

Beppo,  a  Venetian  story,  555,  el  seq, ; 
extract^  556,  7. 

Bible  society  controversy,  201,  et  seq.; 
reflections  on  the  over-ruling  of  up- 
posing  agencies,  203,  ib. ;  Lloyd  on  the 
asiiniiation  of  the  Bible  Society  and  the 


Churdt  nmiioff,  203,  4 ;   extrttd  fitm 
Archbishop  Sancrcfft  modem  pdetet^ 
804;  party-oppositfoo  against  the  so- 
ciety, 205;   former  pr^ictioos  iwl 
denunciatiom    of    the    Rev.   Jonah 
^Tbomasy  in  reapect  to  tbe  dissenters, 
807';  his  present  altered  opinhn,  3).;     | 
Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd's  opinion  of  tbedis-     I 
smiters,  208;  extract,  809,  10;  op< 
posKe  opinions  bf  Dr.  Wordsworth 
and  Mr.  Twining,  in    regard  to  lh« 
BiUe  Society,  211,8;  atuck  of  ?ro- 
ftttor  Marsh,  218;  Dr.  Maltby^  ob- 
jection  to  giving  away  the  ooioplete 
Bible,  213  ;  origin  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Societ]%  ib, ;  Mr.  Uofim  fht 
ineffieaey  of  the  Scriptttres  wkhotd  an  ix- 
position,  814 ;  bis  remarks  on  pieaeh- 
ing,  814;  StillingSeet  on  preachiof, 
815  i  Mr,  LUyd't  appeal  lo  Ae  Ugish" 
tart  against  the  existence  of  aegmtd 
«ocas(rM,817, 8;  unprincipled  attempt 
of   Mr.  Lloyd    to  misrepreaeBt  tbe 
Bible  Society,  819 

Biddulph's  search  after  truth  la  its  otn 
field,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  401,  cCNf; 
remarks  on  spottsors  in  b^Uism,  548 

Bidlake's  truth  vindicated,  401 ;  protu- 
nent  errors  t^  anlinomsamttm^  551 

Birthxeorl,  coamiaa,  dtteription  of  its  dvgp- 
lar  structure,  866 

Bloom  on  plants  andfruitSf  326 

Borough  com ptor, state  of  oo  Mr.NdldH 
visit  to  it,  456 ;  Mr.  Bmiton*s  aoomd 
tlfit,  456,  etseq, 

Botc^tsile  Harbour,  338 

Bossiney,  338 

Botanical  description  of  British  plants ia 
the  midland  counties,  by  T.  Partoo, 
159 

Botanist's  companion,  by  W.  Saltsbary, 
\59,  etseq. 

Botany,  physiological,  Keith's  systen, 
559,  et  seq. 

Boys,  remarks  on  them  as  the  subjects 
of  capital  pnnitfament&,  889 

Bristol  jail,  its  dungeon,  463 

Broome's  selections  from  FuUer  and. 
South,  188,  r/Mf.;  sketch  of  Fuller's 
life,  128  ;  his  atuchment  to  Charles^ 
party,  i6.;  his  literary  character,  129;. 
style,  ib  ;  the  faithful  minister,  ib. ;  dp- 
finilion  of  fancy,  130;  Sooth's  genial 
superior  to  Fuller's,  130, 1 ;  his  gene- 
ral character,  131  ;  on  the  original  ex* 
eellency  of  the  understanding,  131,  2; 
love,  the  bond  of  society,  ^c.  133;  ca 
ptaimess  of  speech,  1 33 

Budc  Haven,  337 

Bugg's  country   pastor,    252,  et  seq.; 
subjects  trehted  of,  t^. ;  preachers  rf 
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kim  tf  regmtfation  should  ikem* 
be  the  m^ts  qf  it,  253;  foist 
ffvth  now  preveknl  in  ihe  bmrU, 
tearmrtness  in  preaching,  \b, ;  re- 
OD  the  author's  use  of  the  terms 
Ira  and  evaDgelical,  t6. ;  joining 
areh,  257;  on  regard  for  an  etta" 
n!<«iofi,258 

)ishop^on  the  mutual  relatione 
If  among  individuals  of  the 
(pecies,  55 

on  the  present  system  of  prison 
bie,  451, «/  teg,  ;  admiration  of 
u  character,  seldom  producthe 
;aons  principles  and  motives, 
suunple  of  Howard,  ib»;  false 
i  entertained  of  the  design  of 
soment,  452 ;  present  mode  of 
ment  the  source  of  crime,  452 ; 
r  a  horror  of  reform,  ib,  ;  dis* 
lements  of  Howard,  453 ;  many 
ant  improvements  have  been  e^ 
by  men  of  corrupt  motives,  454; 
ild's  labours  in  visiting  prisons, 
iisappointment  in  his  applica- 
government  for  authority,  ib.  ; 
of  the  present  publication,  ib.  ; 
t  of  Mr.  Neild's  visit  to  the  Bo- 
compter  in  ]80i,  &c.  456 ;  de- 
'  tkwition  qf  the  prisoners  on  Mr, 
*s  visit  in  1817;  the  jailor's  ra- 
JW,  459;  Mr.  B.'s  visit  to  To- 
fids  Bridexeeil,  460 ;  jails  at  St» 
,  460,  1  ;  Guildford  Jail,  461 ; 
markably  heavy,  462 ;  Kingston 
id  Bridewell,  462,  3 ;  Bristol 
63;  Caermarthen  Castle,  ib,; 
debtors  in  Dover  Castle,  464 ; 
aid's  statement  of  the  enormous 
of  the  King's  Bench  prison,  ib%; 
Hertford  Jail,  465;  Hereford 
16 ;  caprieiovt  practice  in  dfffererU 
4h  regard  to  irons,  ib.  ;  note; 
I  the  most  pitiable  objects  of  the 
jails,  466;  affecting  statement 
d  to  a  prisoner  for  fraud,  467, 8 ; 
oos  addressed  to  the  reader, 

ben  Castle,  Mi^  Nei Id's  account 
tate,  463 

(  disorders,  Marcel's  essay  on 

lemical    history  and    medical 

ent  of,  270,  et  $eq, 

's  voyage    round  the   world, 

seq. ;  his  birth  and  early  ad- 

^,  ib. ;  enters  on  board  a  ship 

tussian  American  company,  t^,* 

in  the  harbvur  of  St.  Peter  and 

ul,    163;    wrecked  on  Sannack 

163,4;  sails  to  Alexandria  in 

X  Jslaods,  165;   steond  wreikp 


and  Hi  ^MtroAi" cckmiseHbA,  \h.{  1^ 
rives  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  iS.  /  re* 
hition  of  the  late  traoiactioBs  iti  tllMe 
islands,!^.;  method  qf  deteetmg  thkoeti 
166,7;  author's  torprite  that  no  mis- 
sionaries have  been  sent  to  these 
islands,  168;  nmarkableetrmoitjfpriH^ 
tised  dsiring  the  period  eaUed  MaeaheSte, 
167,  8 ;  fawmrabie  character  c^  the 
present  Hng^  168  ;'  author  reaches  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  obli^  to  enter  the  hds* 
pital,  169;  hb  further  disasters  md 
return  to  Scotland,  ib, ;  eiideavoilrs 
to  support  himielf  by  playing  oil  tbe 
violin  on  board  a  Clyde  steaili-boat,  ihk 

CaoutchouCf  or  India  rubber,  327 

Capital  punishments,  284.  See  PoUish^ 
ments. 

Catalan!,  opinion  of  her^  in  Italy,  475 

Catechism,  Geneva,  1 

Cayor,  a  smal I  ^ricao' republic,  312 

Chalmers's,  Dr.  sermon  on  the  day  of 

'  the  funeral  of  the  Princess  Charlottei 
84,e/«!^. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  Edmeiton^s  ode  to 
the  memory  of,  177 

Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales,  sermottt 
on  the  death  of,  84 ;  et  seq,  ;  extraeti 
from  Dr.  Chalmers's,  86, 7  ;  Mr,  HoO^t, 
87,8;  Dr.  Smith?s,99;  Mr.  Jhttr^tt 
279;  Dr.  Gray's  sermon,  281;  Mt* 
SeoUU,  ib  ;  Mr.  Fletd^s,  282,  8| 
Afr.  MoreU*s,  283 

Chartered  schools  in  Ireland*  See 
Schools. 

Chinese  religions  ceremonies,  40 

China,  Ellis's  journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  embassy  to,  23,  et  seq. 

Chinese,  early  acquaintance  wiUi  the 
smalUpox,  136^  7 

Chinese  mode  of  commnnieathig  the 
small-pox,  139 

Chinese  scenery,  fine  specimen  of,  86, 7* 

Christian  manual,  compiled  from  Eras* 
mus's  ''Enchiridion,"  366,ef  jsy. 

Christian  records,  379,  et  seq, ;  cbarac* 
ter  of  the  work,  374 

Church  Missionary  Society,  Wilson's  de» 
fence  of,  201 

Churchman's  epistle,  910,  et  eeq.;  in 
imitation  of  Dryden's  religio  laiei^ 
371 ;  extract f  tb,  et  seq. 

Church  establishments  cannot  bn  sent 
into  heathen  lands,  562 

Classitication  proposed  of  caknloos  con* 
cretions,  271  • 

Clergy,  their  conduct  in  supporting  the 
Bible  Society,  defended  against  Mr* 
Lloyd,  by  theRev.£»Cooper,  557,  et  eeq. 

Coalition  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fost, 
ftmorhs  of  Bishop  Woisim  m,  S|9|  4 
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CcBkbi  deceifed.  A^»  H  ttq,;  the  Ul« 

objectimMM«t  ^Qo 
CoDffv  vMited  by  Capuch\n   miiftion* 

arietwotby  the  Pope,  903, 4 
CoBvcyaace  of  tnimali  to  OMrkety  ^eoe- 
rally  atkeoded  with  very  great  anne- 
iiwmiw  paiU)  578 
Coombe  Martio,  iU  lofty  coast,  335 
Cooper's  letten  to  a  tarioos  *nd  bomble 
inquirer  after  diTiiie  troth,  401  >  a^ 
kggM  ^  CahmUU,  559,  3 ;  oorr^ia- 
tiw  C|kl«  q^anlMpNitamfm,  55d 
Cooper*!  visdicatioii  of  tbe  clerical  tap- 
portert  of  tbe  Bible  Society*  in  answer 
to  the  Bar.  R  Lloyd,  557,  d  My. ;  <^ 
riiqfthe  mUhor^  bbl  i  summarjf  of  Mr* 
Uo^s  obJ9ct%cm  to  o  cl^rgifmmi?t  /pt*. 
ijtg  ikM  BihU   Soektp,  557,   8 ;    Mr. 
Lkffd't  oloection  u«   ntpect  io  jonsaf 
rniih  tBtstniers  €omiifer$d9  558,  ^  teq,  ; 
dhmkm  in  Ike  ckitrdkt  560 ;  cperaikm  if 
ike  BMe  Soeietif,  considered  as  Hamicai 
io  ike  JSstobiiskgdChur^  561,2  ichurtk 
niabliskments    impracUcsibie  in  keatkem 
iands,  562 
Coral  rock,  and  woraii,  acoonnt  of,  on 

the  coaiit  of  Corea,  520 
Corea,  HalPs  Toyage  to  the  western  coast 

qff5l3,wtsef* 
Comui  eoast^  erroneously  drawn  in  onr 

charts,  514 
Cornwall  coast,   great  scarcity  of   its 

Uees,  334 
Correspondence,  private,  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, 433,  etieq. 
Cortes,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  Ferdi* 

nand  VIL  360 
Country  pastor,  by  the  Set.  6t  Bugg, 

859,  et  seq. 
Cowan's  reasons  for  secedrog  from  the 
establisbed  church,  401 ;  etseq.;  ex- 
tract Jrom  kit  letter  to  fAc  Bishop  of  Bris» 
tol^  546)    remarks  on  v\fgfU  baptism^ 
547 
Crimes,  capital,  multiplicity  of,  984 
Croly's  lines  on  tbe  death  of  the  Prin* 
cess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  579,  et  teq,  ; 
•xtnuty  587 
Croly's  Paris,  a  poem,  579,  ef  m^  /  re- 
marks 00  modem  society,  580;  ex* 
tracts,  580,.ef  jty. 
Crowther's  Christian  manual,  366,  et 
teq  }  the  protestant  cause  indebted  to 
Erasmus,  366, 7 ;  account  of  his  **  £o- 
cfairidioo  Militis   Chrisliani,"    367 ; 
extract,  ib. ;  aaUiotu  in  regard  to  read' 
mg  the  Scripturesy  368 ;  bitter  reflections 
^  WiUkan  the  Conqueror,  on  a  reviem  qf 
kii  i^e,  269 ;    on  the  worship  paid  to 
saints  by  the  Romanists,  370 
Cunningham  on  tbe  hifloence  oflriendly 
societies  on  the  morals,  80,  et  seq, ; 


superiority  of  firieadlj  •oeitiet  o0fm 
savings^  banks,  14* ;  etfla  of  tavingi' 
banks  fxposod,  s6. ;  nnthoi*s  season- 
iiigdefectire,^^.,-  greater  ndvantags 
of  friendly  societies  to  tke  tabonriag 
poor  exhibited,  81}  some  a^factJBni 
against  them,  opinioD  of  Mahboseo 
savings'  banks,  83$  mistako  of  the 
author,  ib* 
Cnnningham's  sermoo  on  ike  daatk  ef 

the  Princess  Chariotte^  84|  tf  jtf. 
Cntsumons  fmmetksu^  probmbk  rtUtiom  k- 
iween  iktm   and  cwinrfcf  esaflnsCi, 
975,  e 
DanieU's  voyage  nxwd  Oront  Britsin, 

330,  et  mq. 
DsMptin^  tka  kte^  km  cmsf  Irisfsiiar,  hq 
&moih    176$    bis  wretcbednsM  and 
death,  i&. 
DaTid's,St.  site  0^345, 4 
Deism,  its  prcTalenee  anong  tbe  fo« 

reign  reformed  cbarcbes,  4 
Dover  Castle,  jaH  for  debtoca,  464 
Du  Hamel,  on  tbe  fonnntlon  ef  wotd, 

325,6 
East's  memoirs  of  Mia  Sauna  fiaft' 

phries,  78,  9  \  cstrfc^  Hk 
Edoaeston's  ode  ^  the  memory  ef  tks 

Princess  Charl^tto,  177  s  cs<rarC,ih. 
EdiKation,gnaiatimiiompmdioitim  tk 

Pays  deVattd,  1^1 

Education,  proof  ^  its  rnaJiac|  H  repress 

tks  influence  qf  Bipery  mmng  Ike  peer 

Irisk,  191 

Education^  theologicnl,  the  want  of,  oae 

among  the  causes  of  the  premlenor  of 

aatinomianism,  539 

Ellis's  journal  of  the  late  embawy  to 

China,  23,  ef  ««f.  ;  diAcnH  sHnaCioo 

of  tbe  resident  mercantile  gcntlemca 

at  Canton,  25 ;  causes  of  the  prcssat 

embassy,  26,  7 ;  shipa  anchor  in  tbe 

Yellow  Sea,  27;  Chinese  ovder  of  pi^* 

cedence,  r6. ;  diasar  psmiskmenip  ib,i 

Dress  of  the  soldiery*  98;  LoH  Am- 

herst's  refusal  to  perfbns  the  Kotos, 

ib. ;  impudent  fnlsehood  of  the  Cbi- 

nese  commissioners,  29,  30$   coeti- 

nued  debates  eoacenung  the  Tsrtar 

ceremony,  30,  et  seq.f  embassy  net 

permitted  to  enter  Pekin,31)  aanr- 

oftiS^  ttrmmaHon  ^ike  mgiosiam,51, 

et  seq.;  abrupt  diamaaiott  of  the  eis- 

bassy,  33;  probableoanee  of  the  waf 

understanding,  d. ;  fm^  of  the.JIre' 

god,  34  ;  a  second  iompk  deterOei,  54, 

5;  the Ckaiko, or  rioer  wkk  hcks,^i 

beautifhl  specimeB  of  Chinese  scenery 

and  architecture,  307;   takiKlien  rf 

muwtorjf  diMtiplinoxnid  aMMEMMct,  37,  s  i 

termsnating    inUrcosu^  kftassa  Uf^ 

Amkertt  iid  tko  ONnew  ssctroy,  99} 
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,  Dftl  sUte  And  regolaiionfl  of  th«  em- 
pin,  40, 1 

JdnpayUis,  oobtid^rntioBs  tur  la  diTi- 

,  nit^  de  Jesus  Christ,  1.  See  Geneva  ca- 
lechism. 

E^luh  ol  Ntptu,  their  amutemtnttt  479 

Brasmus's  Enchiridion,  Crowtheir's  com- 
pilation from  it,  366,  e/  tcf. 

Evangelical  and  orthodox,  remarks  on 
the  use  of  these  termS)  257 

EvBBs's  Old  Man  and  his  Granddanghter, 
56,  *t  My.  ;  remarks  on  the  character 
of  the  piece,  57  ;  the  old  mea'f  ewtnnty 
^^S'  dtuased  granddaughter' t  kt^inen, 
Slf  8 ;  myitkal  union  between  Ckritt  and 
hit  Ghmekf  and  the  election  <if  grace,  ilhu- 
iraiad  in  the  old  man*t  aecowU  if  hit 
granddaughter,  58 ;  remarks  on  the  pe* 
cnliar  phraseology  adopted  by  Hsing 
parties  among  Christians,  59 ;  p|ro^- 
Me  cause  of  this  adoption,  60)  objec- 
tionable evpressipns  of  the  author 
ceosidered,  il. ;  vehicle  of  his  senti- 
ments ill  chosen,  61 

Escftability  of  vegetable  stmctore,  diiB- 
csilt  of  explanation,  S66,  7 

Bzperience,  religious,  seldom  jndicioosly 
treated,  74;  reasonableness  of  the 
doctrine  of,  75  $  its  nature,  76^ 

Paitb,  false  views  of  it  now  prevalent, 

S55 
Family  prayers,  Smith's  course  of,  151, 

etteq, 
Fancif^  FuUer^tde/miHon  q/*,  130 
Farina  of  plants,  330, 1 
Fire-god,  tempk  a/,  in.  China,  34 
Fletcher^ s  sermon  on  the  death  trfiht  Prtn- 

etss  Chartotle,  382 
Flowers  of  plants,  3S1  ;  unomaliet  of. 

Forgery,  on  the  severity  and  inefficiency 
of  the  laws  in  regard  to  it,  385 

Formation  of  a  protestant  evangelical 
church  on  congregational  principles, 
at  Geneva,  1 2 

Franklin,  Benj.  private  correspondence 
of,  433,  et  seq,  ,*  competency  of  the 
cdlectiou  to  afford  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  writer,  434 ;  deficiency 
of  information  respecting  hin  real  opi- 
nion of  tlie  French  court  and  govern- 
ment, 435  ;  remarks  on  his  condnot 
and  character,  436,7;  his  opinion  of 
the  English  parlwment  and  eonttitution, 
43B,  9 ',  bis  political  honesty,  441 ; 
et  teq.  ,*  extract  from  a  letter  to  an  un- 
knoeon  political  British  agent  at  Brussels, 
443,  3 ',  the  Doctor^s  mode  of  balaneing 
4trgumentSf  or  *  moral  algebra,'  446; 
remarks  on  Qr.  F.'s  religious  opinions, 


and  extracts  fimn  his  Uttars^  447,  ei 
seq* 

Freestones  directions  to  travellers  to 
Zioo)  74,  cf  Mf . ;  tubjetU  eenmbrfff,  ik  ; 
religious  experieAce  aeldboi  Judici- 
ously  treated,  t6.;  reasonabletieas  of 
the  doctrine  of  religioui  experience, 
75;  nature  of  religious  etpericnce, 
76  ;  argument  dmwn  from  the  design 
and  constitution  of  the  gospel,  76,  7; 
exeelUnta  afthi  Chritlian  Se^fhiret,  77 

Fuller,  A.  Rylaad's  life  of,  18|,  et  teq. 

Fuller,  Dr.  T.,  Broome's  selections  from 

his  work%  1S8,  ei  teq.  /  his  life,  sft. ;  li^ 

temry  character  and  style,  199;  Me 

faitJ\fid  mimtter,  ih. ;  d(fMtimttf/sfteu^ 

130 

Geneva  eatechitm,  1,  et  $eq.s  eause  of 
the  want  of  wAtm  among  the  various 
reformed  communions,  ift* ;  re^ous 
state  of  the  ceutinent  laid  opett  by 
the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society,  3 ; 
cffacu  of  this  society,  8,  4;  pfetm* 
lence  of  Deism  among  the  forelga  re- 
formed churches,  4;  Vehaire^  and 
Rousseau*s  remarks  on  the  state  of 
religion  at  Geneva,  5 ;  and  note ;  doe-» 
tfines  of  the  new  Geneveie  catechism^ 
said  net  to  diftff  much  frotn  Oster* 
vald's,  t6. ;  extracts  from  both  eontrmt' 
«if,7;  suppressions  onrffiiAfiiftdMiu  of 
the  New  Calechitmp  in  regard  ia  the  H&ly 
Spmi,  8;  Ut  asMitim  of  Jutt^Htalim 
bjf  ftkh,  8,  9;  summary  of  what  this 
catechism  does  not  teach,  9, 10 ;  other 
methods  adopted  by  the  Geneveee 
pastors,  for  I  he  exUrpation  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  10 ;  promise  exact* 
ed  fhmi  aN  the  candidates  for  the  mi- 
nistry, 11;  project  for  forming  a  pro- 
testant evangelical  congregational 
chureh  at  Geneva,  12 ;  persecution  of 
certain  students  at  Geneva,  IS;  Jlf« 
JUe^nel't  address  to  the  Protutunt  mi* 
nistertf  15;  congregational  church 
formed,  15,  6 ;  inquiry  into  tiie  pro* 
bable  causes  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  Oenevese  church,  16;  evil  oeca-' 
sioned  by  a  change  m  the  style 
of  preaching,  17;  by  making  the 
Christian  ministry  an  hereditary  pro- 
fession, 18;  and  by  the  general 
adoption  of  the  French  hmguage  in 
the  Germiin  courts,  20;  di^ne  dis- 
pleasure on  account  of  the  misim- 
provement  of  religious  privil^s,  21 
Gibbon,  Bishop  Watson's  letter  to,  109. 

Governesses  in  private  fmdlia,  some  re» 
wuirhs&n,  rSO 

Gray's,  Dr.  sermcto  on  the  daith  of  the 

Princess  Charlotte,  281 
Great  Orm^s  head,  427 
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^uHifmd  jmif  461,  ei  teq»;    kt  irons 
re/iiarkabljf  btavy,  462 

HalUs  tersBon,  occaiiened  by  the  death 
of  t^e  Priacew  Charlotte  of  Walet, 
'SA,ets€f, 

Hall'a  voyiige  to  the  west  coast  of  Corea, 
and  the  great  Loo  Choo  laUuids,  513, 
€i  seq,  i  error  in  the  hydrography  of 
the  Corcan  coast,  5l4;  appearance  of 
t/ie  neinest  5ld ;  toMit  fringed  uiik  rn- 
numerabU  isiwuU,  5 16,  7 »  arriTal  at 
.  Loo  Choo  Island,  517;  nsiUqfthe  nc* 
tioet,  ib»  i<  icy*  ;  account  of  a  coral  rock, 
and  qftha  coral  wormsp  520 ;  Loo  Choo 
villages,  521 ;  Modera,  m  duef,  522; 
Lao  Choo  dance,  524,  5 ;  visit  firom  the 
prince,  525;  ships  quit  the  island, 
526;  religion  of  the  Loo  Chooers,  527 ; 
cnstoiDSy  Abc  ib, 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  memoirs  of,  by  Miss 
Beoger,  497.  d  »eq, 

Hanno,  his  royage  along  the,  African 
coast,  300 

Hereford  jail,  466 ;  the  black  hole,  A. 

Hertford  jail,  465. 

Htbernien  Society,  the  London^  greai  q^- 
cocy  <if  Hi  measures  exhibited,  1 24,  et  sag, 

Mindostan  mode  of  coenmunkaling  the  tmaU- 
pox,  139 

Hindoo  Rt^fahp  bjf  Mrs.  Hamilion,  charac* 
ier  <^,  506 

Hoare's  sermon  on  the  death  of   the  - 
Princrss  Charlotte,  279,  et  sof* ;  er» 
trael^  280 

Home's,  the  Rev.  Melville,  address  to 
the  Jews,  568,  9 ;  extract,  569 

Howard,  his  great  difficulties  and  discou- 
ragements, in  his  attempts  to  reform 
prison  discipline,  &c.  450  ;  et  sef. 

Hite*s  escape,  at  the  attacl  on  the  Tiiilt'erieSf 
172;  his  condemnation,  and  subsequent 
adoemtures  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Hotel  da 
Vdle,  174 

Humphries,  Miss  Emma,  East's  me- 
moirs of,  78,  9 

Imprisonment,  false  notions  in  regard  to 
its  true  design,  452 ;  seldom  produc- 
tive of  reformation,  459 

Jnabililjf,  moral  and  naturtd,  distinctions  be- 
tweenthem,  190,  1 

India  rubber,  composition  of,  327 

India  bill,  JDr.  Watson's  remarks  on  it, 

.  226,  7 

Instruction,  domestic,  its  present  low 
utate  among  the  dissenters,  156 ;  pro* 
bable  causes  of  it,  f^. 

Inquiry  into  the  probable  causes  of  the 
deterioration  of  tbe  Oeoevase  churchy 
16 


Inquisition  nnmasked,  23^,  H  seq,  ;  staii 

.  of  Spain  previous  to  ikenoobOion,  297, 
8;  intolerance  of  the  Cortes,  in 
settling  the  religion  of  Spain,  240  i 
inquisition  declared  incompatible  with 
the  constitution,  ib, ;  character  of 
the  present  work,  ib, ;  its  leading  sob-* 

■  jeet,  242 ;  original  esUblishment  of 
this  tribunal,  ib, ;  its  progress  in  dif- 

•  feretit  countries,  t^. ;  criminal  code 
of  the  inquisition,  243 ;  iu  method  of 

.  proceeding,  ib.  ;  its  anttebristian  spi- 
rit, 244 ,  constkuiiom  nfthe  inqmsHion, 
245 ;  meekness  a  characteristic  q/*  the 
CkriHian  religion,  216  ;  iendemcy  eftks 
inquisition  to  encourage  hfpoorisy,  216, 
7 ;  inefficiency  of  the  luquisition  to 
compel  belief,  248  ;  supposed  reman" 
stranee  ^an  intended  OKtoWy  249  ;  r«6- 
giotu  rebeUion  in  tho  Lam  Countries, 
251  j  diemembenmnt  ^fthe  seoon  United 
Pnoincetf  tb, ;  fgnoranor  qf  the  inquisi- 
tors, 348 ;  ffgcncg  of  irtformers,  349 ; 
mode  qf  inquisitorial  arrests,  351  ;  steU 
of  the  dungeons,  352;  examination  qf 
the  accused,  353 ;  sentence  of  torture, 
354 ;  three  modes  qf  torture,  ib, ;  iafietj 
of  the  inquisitors,  356;  accoantof  va« 

.  rious  autosde  fe,  357  ;  burmng  qf  three 
Jems,  358;  infamous  coodact  of  Fer- 
dinand Vll.  to  the  Cortes,  360 ;  indif- 
ference shewn  by  the  British  ministry 
to  the  restoration  of  the  inquisition, 
362 ;  author*s  apostrophe  on  closing  his 
XDork,  364 
Ireland,  chartered  schools  in ;   inquiry 

into  the  abuses  of,  1 19,  el  seq, 
Iruh  language,  attempt  to  eradicale  it,  in 

the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  120 
Irriubility  of  certain  plants,  264,  et  seq. 
Irons,  use  of  in  t^erent  jails  very  cepri* 

cious,  466 
Italian  language,  C.  do  StendhaPs  reamrU 
on,  483,  4 

Jenner,  history  of  his  inquiries  into  tks 
nature  of  the  cow-pox,  143,  4 

Jews,  burning  qf  three,  at  an  auto  defi  in 
Mqjorca,  358 

Jews,  Melville  Home's  address  to,  568, 9. 

Job,  an  African  prince,  interesting  ac- 
count of  him,  307. 

Keith's  physiological  botany,  259,  et  seq^ 
the  systematical  and  analytical  me- 
thods, 260  ;  advantage  of  physiologi- 
cal pursuiu,  261 ;  analogies  between 
the  systems  of  nature  considered, 
262;  discovery  of  Kepler's  grand 
analogy,  263;  correspondence  be- 
twean  the  structure  of  a  vegetabk 
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und  Ibrlag  hnm^lf  i$X ;  irritability  of 
VenuiU  Jfty  trop^  264 ;  of  the  moving 
plant  of  IndMy  264>  5  ;  of  yellow  bal- 
MDi,  or  louch  me  not,  %65 ;  of  the 
common  birth-wort^  266  ;  difficulty  of 
explaiuiug  the  excitability  of  the  ve- 
getable structure,  ib.;  on  the  iuflu- 
eoce  of  temperature,  humidity,  and 
light,  166,  7  5  vegetable  clocks y  weather^ 
gages,  268  ;  purple  side-saddle  flower, 
ib,  ;  Ceylon  pitcher  plant,  ib,  ;  vege- 
table  compass,  269  j  remarks  on  a  floral 
caUndoTy  ib,  ;  general  contents  of  the 
present  work,  313;  definition  of  a 
plant,  314,  5  i  roots  of  plants,  315; 
trunk  or  stem,  317 ;  leaves,  318;  for- 
mation of  nut  galls,  &c.  ib  ;  functions 
of  leaves ,  as  exhibited  in  the  leaf  of  the 
pitcher  plant,  319,  20  ;  farina,  or  pollen, 
320,  1;  flowerRof  plants,  321  ;  ano- 
maly  of  flowers,  322  ;  examples  qf  veiled 
receptacles,  322,  3;  great  fertility  of 
certain  plants^  323 ;  bark  of  plants,  324 ; 
Du  HameOs  expe'iment  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  wood,  323,  6 ;  bloom  on 
plants,  SCc,  resins,  ib  ;  vegetable  wax, 
327  ;  caoutchouc,  or  Indian-rubber,  ib, 

Kepler's   grand  law   uf  planetary   roo-- 
tions,  &.C.   circumstance  of  its  dis- 
covery, 263,  4. 

King's  Bench  prison,  Mr.  Neild's  ac- 
count of  its  abuses,  465. 

Kingston  jails,  Mr.  Neild's  account  of, 
462. 

Leaves  of  plants,  31-8,  et  seq. 

Ledyard,  the  African  traveller,  309. 

Lines  on  the  de  \th  of  the  Princes;*  Char- 
lotte of  Wales,  by  the  Rev.  O.  Croly, 
579,  et  teq. 

Lloyd's  two  lettt-TS  addressed  to  a  yoimg 
cl<:n;yn)an,  201 ;  see  Bible  Society. 

Llyn,  in  North  Wales,  its  desolate  state, 
420. 

London  and  Paris,  striking  contrast  be- 
tzveen  them,  both  of  a  moral  and  political 
nature,  645. 

London  Hibernian  society,  great  efficacy  of 
its  proceedings,  124;  its  conduct  highly 
approved  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  ib, ; 
further  advantages  derived  from  it,  125, 
et  seq. 

Lonsdale's,  [,ord,  colliery,  near  White- 
haven, 429 ;  neglect  of  the  moral*  of  the 
peoplcy  ib, 

Loo-Choo  islands,  Hall's  voyage  to, 
513,  et  seq, 

Louis  XVIih,  his  character,  171,  2,  M» 
de  Seze's  dtfence  of  him  at  the  bar  of  the 
convention,  172. 


low  Countriet,  rtH^ioiu  rebdUtm  lAeiv 
under  the  Spamardt,  SSL 

Madera,  a  Loo-Cboo  Chief,  589,  ei  uy. 

Malthas  on  the  operatkms  of  savings' 
banks,  83. 

Marcet  on  calcaloas  disorders,  270,  et 
seq.  ;  the  fonr  subjects  of  the  preaeot 
inquiry,  271;  symptoms  of  the  pre- 
sence of  caicoloos  coocretioos,  ib,; 
their  chemical  composition,  i^.  ; 
proposed  classification  of  calculous 
concretions,  272;  author's  oeeottMt  qf 
their  sever  at  kinds  and  species,  278,  3 ; 
proposed  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
precise  nature  of  the  substance,  273 ; 
Dr.  Austin's  theory  of  calculous  con*- 
cretions,  274;  his  supposition  that 
the  operation  for  the  stone  proves 
often  a  radical  remedy  for  the  dis- 
ease, 275;  inquiry  into  the  remote 
causes  of  calculus,  ib. ;  probable  re- 
lation  between  calculous  complaiate  and 
the  functions  of  the  skiA,  275,  6 1  alka- 
line matter  considered  a3  a  solvent 
of  calculus,  276 ;  case  of  lime  water  ai 
a  solvent,  used  by  Bishop  Newcomb,  ib,  ; 
inquiry  into  the  effects  of  adds,  on  cer- 
tain kinds  of  calculi,  278 ;  a^lote  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  species  of 
the  calculous  concretions  in  adminis- 
tering a  solvent,  ib, 

Marron,  M.  the  Parisian  Protestant 
preacher,  slight  notice  of  him,  66, 

Marsden's  narrative  of  a  mission  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  Somer's  islands,  570, 
et  seq,  ;  qualifiaUions  requisite  far  a  mis- 
tionary,  570 ;  severity  of  the  winter  in 
New  Brunswick,  in  1805,  571,  2j 
persecution  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  a  mission- 
ary,  in  the  Bermudas,  572,  et  seq, ;  ar- 
rival and  success  of  Mr,  Marttien,  51^; 
solkited  by  the  bUuks  to  teach  them,  575. 

Marshall's,  Mrs.  sketch  of  my  friend's 
family,  178,  el  eeq, ;  hints  in  ref^ard  to 
.  some  piesent  peculiarities  qf  religiout  so- 
ciety, ib.  ;    on  governesses  of  families, 
180. 

MejaneVs  address  to  the  protestant  miiitl- 
ters  of  Geneva,  1 5. 

Memoirs  of  the  unfortunate  John  Vartie, 
written  by  himself,  284,  290. 

Mtrbel*s  definition  qf  a  plant,  $15. 

Missionary  station,  a  desirable  place 
for  one  offers  itself  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  168. 

Mission  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Ber* 
mudas,  Marsden's  narrative  of,  570, 
etseq. 

Modern  policies,  taken  from  Machiavel,  . 
Borgia,  &c.  201,  e<  teq. 
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Moere>i  luftory  of  lh«  imall-pox,  mnl 
of  vaccioatian,  134,  «<  My. ;  fiiMH*pox 
,  onkaofm  to  the  andents,  131;  our 
JSnt  aeeamnit  tfii  peeur  in  Arabiam  mri* 
tert,  ib,;  ioqairy  concemiBfrtbeooan- 
try  where  it  orifiiialed,  it.;  Us  ^g* 
•rfmc«  01  Ckina  at  m  very  rmmit  period^ 
\36t  7;  and  in  Hindottan,  137;  rea- 
aooa  for  sta  appearing  to  late  in 
western  oountries,  Hl  and  of  its  being 
fiHmd  in  ilrabia,  178;  fiata£arope, 
the  Briftiah  islaads,  and  AoMrica,  ii. ; 
inquiry  iiiti»  the  discovery  of  inocoJa* 
tioo,  139;  known  and  practised  early 
amoBg  the  Chinese,  ib. ;  their  mode 
of  commnnicatiBg  the  malady,  ib, ; 
Modr  praetistd  t«  Hindodam^  tb. ;  its 
progreM  in  England  and  in  Europe 
very  slow,  140,  I  ;  Small-poz  Hos- 
pital built,  ib,;  inocolatioa  recom- 
mended by  tbe  London  College  of 
Pbysieians,  141 ;  iu  rapid  progreu  in 
Emg^tmd  umdn  the  Suitont,  14fi ;  Spain 
has  tufftfsd  lest  ikon  other  lountries 
from  smuU-pox,  143 ;  mortality  from 
amall-pox  progressively  on  the  in- 
crease prior  to  tbe  introduction  of 
vaocination,  ih. ;  progress  of  Doctor 
Jenoer's  inquiries  in  regard  to  vacci- 
aation,  143,  4 ;  on  vaccination,  as  a 
security  against  amall-poz,  145;  re- 
marks on  tbe  alleged  tendency  of 
vaocioation  to  leave  bad  humours 
behind  it,  146,  7 ;  inquiry  bow  far 
vaccinatioo  is  a  preventive  of  small- 
pox, ib, ;  4iMtkor*t  eamparativs  estimate 
qf  failures  heitseen  the  two  kindty  ih,  ; 
some  objections  stated,  148 ;  vaccina- 
tion fihouid  be  considered  as  a  suffi- 
ciently safe  preservative  against  the 
small-pox,  150. 

Morreli's  sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  283, 4,  estraet,  ib, 

Moutiers,  valley  of,  account  of  a  se- 
cluded anabaptist  society  there,  ''1. 

Murray's  historical  account  of  disco- 
veries  and  travels  in  Africa,  397,  et 
sea, 

Merthyr  Tydvil,  canal  of,  341. 

Neild's,  Mr.  visits  to  various  prisons, 

454,  et  eeq. 
New  Bruntwiek,  userikf  aftks  winlfr  there 

in  1805,  571,  S. 
Non-conformity,    Wilks's  semoo   en, 

489,  ei  saq. 
Kot-galls,  fQrmatkm  of,  319. 

OgaB4,  a  pagan  chief  of  Benin,  hit 
power  somewhat  retcfliblet  that  •f  tbe 
Pope,  303. 


Old  HMUi  Md  hia  gmddanghtflr,  56,  el 
eeq. 

Ortbodor  and  evangelical ;  remarks  oa 
present  use  of  tbe  terms,  ^7. 

Ostervald's  catechism  compared   with 
the  modem  Oenevese,  6,  7,  ai  seq. 

0*6ttllivan's   agency  of  Divine  Pravi- 
dence,  4S,  el  seq, ;  audhas*s  omm  mcamnt 
of  hiiplan,  43  ;  difficulty  af  the  sab- 
ject,  44 ;  the  doctrine  of  Provideace 
and  its  particularity,  a  snlgect  of  pare 
belief,  and  not  known  from  actual  «b- 
servation,  45  ;   irresistible  prools  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
46 ;  diffioatty  of  tbe  subyect,  as  ooo- 
nected  with  combined  agency,  t^. ; 
development  of  the   aatkor*s  inteatisu, 
47,  8 ;  inefficiency  of  his  reasoniag, 
49 ;  hit  mntitipation  qf  the  general  pre* 
0aknu  of  the  established  charth,  49, 
50  ;  Air  fMiorls  on  the  periodg  if  the 
rqformatkm  and  reaobtiian,  51 ;  olgec- 
tions  from  the  author's  eoasideriog 
the  temporal  state  of  the  nation,  to 
tbe  neglect  of  the  spiritual,  «&. ;  from 
his  £siiing  to  exhibit  the  aspect  this 
nation,  under  all  its  changes,  prrssou 
to  tbe  world   at   large,  ib,  at  «y.; 
from  his  too  sanguine  esiimatioa  «>f 
tbe  present  state  of  diristian  pro- 
fession, 54 ;  from  his  insufficient  re- 
ference to  a  brighter  age,  ib. ;  Bishop 
Butler  on  the  relations  existing  ameag 
individuals,  55. 

Paris,  a  poem,  579,  ai  seq, 

Parys  mountain,  desolate  stats  of  tbe 
country  around  it,  425  ;  deseriptkm  ^ 
the  copper  mine,  ib. 

Pays  tie  Faud,  great  attention  to  tbse^ 
cation  of  its  youth,  70,  1. 

Persecution  of  certain  candidatas  <br 
tbe  ministry  at  Geneva,  13. 

Pestaloazi^s  rnode  of  teaching  the  Saitt 
peasantry,  509,  ei  seq. 

Phraseology,  peculiar,  adapted  by  rising 
parties  in  the  church,  refleetioas  eo, 
59,  ei  seq,  ;  di&rs  both  in  words  aad 
style  from  tbe  seriptnre,  ab, ;  eaases 
of  it,  59,  60. 

Pitcher  pUot,  foactiaes  of  its  laavtif 
319,20. 

Pitcher  plant  of  Ceylon,  M8,  9. 

Plant,  definition  of,  314,  5. 

Plumptre*8  three  discoursci  on  Ik 
duties  of  man  to  the  animal  crsatkiai 
576,  et  seq.  ;  on  the  amptojfing  sf  ttUit 
an  the  sabbath^  577;  asmtly  wfii:ld 
on  animals,  by  iha  prmadUlmg  wmm  4 
.conveying  them  to  moHkis,  9iS. 

PoUen,  or  firioa  of  plnatSy  3S0, 1* 
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le,  accoant  of  their  early  in- 
te  with  Africa,  30Q,  et  seq, 
p(nserty  and  good  conduct  qfiis 
WO,  I. 

ansidered   in    regard   to    llie 
lian  ii5'siem,  415. 
or  the  family,  Smith's  coitrae 
et  teq. ;  utility  of  forms,  157, 
*    Scillingfleet's  reouurki   oo, 

le,  isle  of,  426. 

eipline,  liuxton^s  inquiry  iato 

Hs  of,  45 1 ,  ei  $eq, 

;  cantons  of  Switzerland  more 

I  than  the  Roman  Catholic, 

tomish  priest's  explanation  of 

e,  /A.    - 

:    preachers     at    Paris,    lax 

their  preaching,  (}6. 

Qt«:,  capital,  284,  el  teq, ;  great 

city  of  crimes  deemed  capital, 

nparative  rarity  of  the  inflic- 

he  sentence,  285  ;  severity  in 

0  forgery,  ih, ;  inefficiency  of 
pnnishments  to  lessen  parti- 
rimes,  ih.  ;  evil  tendency  of 

executions,  286  ;  rigour  exer- 

Bank  cases  of  forgery,  288 ; 

»unishu)cnt8  in  regard  to  boyti, 

iseof  Vartie,  290. 

it,  tiie  pn-sent  mode  of,  the 

f  great  evils,  4v52. 

)*s  inquisition  uumasked,  236. 

)tanical  de&cription  of  British 

1  the  midland  counties,  159, 
lis  description delicicnt,  160; 
s,  ib.  ;  account  of  fungi,  161. 

Christian,  373,  et  seq. 

W  consequences  occasioned  hy 

udice  entertained  against  it, 

arliamentary,  233,  tt  seq. 
Tici,  370,  et  seq, ;  an  iniita- 
)rydcn's  Keli^io  Laici,  371. 

in  France,  authentic  me- 
,  and  of  tlie  sufferings  of  the 
amily,    170,  ct    ieg. ;    Louis 

declarolion  of  the  integrity  of 
ttt  as  Kmof  170,  1,  ruinous 
3  of  his  predecessors,  171; 
r  of  Louis  XVlth,  171,  2; 
ze's  defence  of  his  conduct  at  the 
!  co'-ventiony  172;  Uue^s  re/a^ 
is  escape  from  the  assault  at  the 
,  ib.  i  detcriplion  of  the  King's 
oom  nl  the  Temple,  173;  cou- 
)u  of  Hue,  who  is  saved  hy 
fereace  of  a  municipal  offi- 


cer, ^.;lik  oiamdw  im  At  tiw^awi  «ff 
ihe  MoUi  iU  Via0,  194;  Air  fftfrnrnm 
wUh  iktferoeipMs  Ckmumtlle,  17^';  Si- 
man's  cruel  ireubment  of  <A#  Gm^JiM^ 
176 ;  Daaphia's  irretohediia»  JHui 
death,  t^ 

Richmood'f,  the  Rey.  A.,  anmon  ttt  the 
opening  of  m  BooAn  Catiiulic  ob«|iel» 
376. 

Rome,  Naples,  Floreaoe,  hy  CpiMA  dm 
Stendhal,  474,  et  sMq^ 

Soots  (^fplantSf  3X6, 

Rope-bridge,  near  Holyhcady^  4fl4. 

Roufseau*s  remarks  on  the  pnatQn(.of 
the  Gkncvese  church,  5,  note. 

Royal  Family  ofFcmace,  aathenlic  am- 
moirs  of  their  iuflenngs,  170,  ei  teq. 
See  Revolotion. 

Ryland's  life  of  Fuller,  ioe*  181,  «f  teq.  ; 
Br.  R.  the  only  proper  person  to  be 
the  biographer  of  Puller,  t^.  j  his  re» 
marks  am  ike  persomdfmiUngs  qf  Mr.  Fm 
IBS ;  tSe  prevent  selectiona  from  Mr* 
F.'s  writingf,   fcc.  highly  jndfoioas 
and  characterittic,  164,  5 ;  agitation 
of   <The   Modern    Qoeition,'    J  85; 
exercises  of  Mr.   F.'i   mind  during 
the  earlier  years  of  his  life,    186; 
joins    a  baptist  aociety  M   Soham, 
187;  diosen  pastor,  »6. ;  involved  in 
the  controversy  coacemiog  the  jdoty 
of  all  men  to  wbom  Ibe  gospoi  ii 
preached,  to  believe,  ib,s  origin  of 
his  work — 'The  gospel  of  Christ  wor- 
'  thy  of  all  acceptation,'  188 ;  stfoog 
ground  on  which  the  practical  ^oint 
stands,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Chrisiiap 
teachers  to  address  the  gospH  to  sin- 
ners, ib.;  evil  consequence  of  Christian 
teachers  being  fettfired  in  their  dit- 
conrses,  by  maintaining  a  pcpva«]in|r 
logical  consistency,  ib,i  methods  of 
the  mainta;ners  uf  ttiict  systems  of 
Christian  doctrine,  189;  disUmiipn  be- 
tween moral  and  natural  inability t'  |&(), 
1 ;    the    sutject    conoectetl,    imme- 
diately, with  the  origin  of  evil,  »h, ; 
lasting  disadvanUges  ex[>erienced  by 
Mr.  F.,  occasioned  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  first  stage  of  his  studies,  IM; 
his  great  strength  of  uiKierstanding, 
193;  his  severe  habitual  jealousy  of 
his  motives  of  action,  194;  his  uni- 
form inflexible  maintenance  of  tbe 
moral  law  a«  a  rule  of  life,  &c.  ib,  ; 
biograplier*s  cautions  in  regard  to  ike 
achioieiedgedfnifingt  of  good  mm,  id, ; 
extract  from  Mr.  F.'s  journal,  I9fi, ' 

Sabbath,  a  d^y  of  rest  for  *n:malt,  577» 
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Sir.  Alhanti*  Jail,  aecount  (2/;460, 1. 

Salisbury*!  botanist's  compaoioo,  139, 
et  itq, ;  character  of  the  work,  ib. 

Sandwich  islauds,  Campbelt's  occooDt  of 
the  late  state  of,  165,  6;  strongly 
offer  themselves  as  a  proper  station 
for  a  Christian  mission,  168. 

SaTiogs'  banks,  Cunningham's  remarks 
on  the  evils  of,  SO,  el  seq^ 

Schools,  chartered,  in  Ireland,  inquiry 
into  the  abuses  of,  1 19,  rt  seg. ;  author 
of  the  prei^cnt  work,  ib, ;  atiempi,  in 
iht  rei^  (^  Henry  the  Eighihf  to  entdi' 
eate  the  Irish  ianguaqe,  120;  pertene 
policy  towards  Irelqnd^  ik»  ;  d^renee  of 
conduct  toxeards  Scotland^  ih, ;  origin 
nnd  intent  qf  the  Chartered  Schools,  121; 
authorU  appeal  to  parliament  in  reference 
to  Ireland,  ib, ;  statement  in  regmd  to 
the  application  ofthefundi  of  the  chartered 
school  soeieltf*  122,  3  ;  proeeedittgs  of 
the  London  Hibernian  society,  124;  <^- 
probation  of  its  schools  by  the  Roman  Oz- 
tholicSf  ib. ;  precious  state  qf  the  Irish 
schools  J  1 25  ;  further  advantage  f  derived 
from  the  London  Hibernian  schools,  ib, 
ct  seq.  ;  tendency  <^f  education  to  repress 
the  influence  of  Popery  among  the  poor 
Iriih,  127;  proper  conduct  to  be  pw 
sued  tonards  Ireland^  ib. 

Scott's  sermon  on  the  death  of  (he 
Princess  Charlotte,  281,  2. 

Scripture,  custom  in  n^gard  to  reading 
it.  368. 

fieri ptiire  Portraits,  72,  e(  seq. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  D.  S>  Wayland, 
562,  et  seg. 

Seven  United  Provinces  detach  them- 
selves from  tlte  Spanish  Netherlands,  251. 

Shoppard's  (our  through  France,  Italy, 
&c.  o2,  et  seq.  ;  peculiarities  of  the 
author  as   a  tourist,   ib, ;  his  route, 
64;  striking  contrast  bel:tieen   London 
and  Paris,  ib.  ;  his  remarks  on  the 
doctrines  preached  by  the  Protestant 
teachers  at  Paris,  66  ;  his  f  ftimate  of 
TVI.    Marron,    ib.;    Protestant    Swifs 
cantons  superior  to  the  Rou^an  Ca- 
tholic in.  rivilization,  &c.  ib,  ;  a  Ro- 
tnish  f>rie!it-s  explanation  of  its  causes, 
ib,  ;firtt  vicTC  of  the  Savoyard  Alps,  ili.  s 
Simplon  and  Mount  CenT:«,  67;  Turin, 
ib,;  mendicity  suppressed  thtre  by  the 
French,  and  restored  by  the  present 
Sovereign,  6S  ;  late  p.-ligio;!?  i)er8eca- 
tion   in  France,  ib,  ;   RnPtnc^'s  mis- 
statem«?nt  in  rcpard   to  Viwri's  La^st 
Supper,  69  ;  maciiiiiccnce  of  ibc  Sitn- 
plon,  1*6.  ;  i^ri  tit  attention  pdd  to  eiiuca- 
iion  in  iJh".  Pcyi  de  Vauil^  70 ;  small 


anabaptist  fr»ternity  >a  the  'twXkff  of 
Moutiers,  71 ;  tbdr  pecnliaritiei^  A 

Simeon's  semiaii,  AbfBhamsPa  lUHwar  to, 

,     375. 

Simeon's  true  test  of  religioa  in  the  soal» 
401. 

SimonU  cruel  ireaimemi  ^UmDsmtpkm,  ITS. 

Siinons'i  Letter  to  •  highly  ni|iinlii 
frieud  on  tbesabjeet  efenonof  tbt 
Antinomian  kind,  401. 

Six  weeks  toar  through  e  part  of  Fraaev, 
&0.  470,  ei  Mtf,  i  lypsamim  iff  the 
AlpSf  472;  country  mem  Qtmou,  A.; 
faUs  near  Mag^ame^  473. 

Sketch  of  my  friend'a  IkmHy,  by  Xn. 
Marshall,  178,  el  uq. 

Small-pox,  Moore's  hiitory  of,  134,  d 
seq. 

Smalls,  lig:ht-hoase  on  ooe  of  theiB 
rocks,  345 ;  its  traflnendoas  situatioo, 
ib, ;  danger  of  He  inkahittinls,  oeeasioui 
by  the  storm,  ift. 

Sm:tirs  domestic  altar,  or  «  coarss  of 
family  prayers,  151,  oi  aeq.  $  <BesD 
'  on  the  reasonableoess  of  fiimily  de- 
votion,'  151,  2  ;  its  obligatioo,  tft.; 
state  of  fsmliy  deioiioii  and  instnic* 
tion  among  the  poritons,  154;  sab- 
sequent  general  laxity  throDghoiittbe 
kingdom.  155 ;  pnibeble  caase  ofths 
present  neglect  of  domestio  iostiee- 
tion  among  the  Dissetttcrs,  156;  r>* 
marks  on .  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
ductin:;  family  prayer,  ik,;  gift  rf 
prayer  should  be  cnltifated,  157; 
Or.  Watts's  guide  to  prsjfer,  ik; 
utility  of  forms  of  prayer  eonsid8i«ii 
ib. ;  list  of  priBtea  fiinm^  158y  ssd 
note. 

Smith's,  Dr.  Sorrows  of  BiiCein,  He.  s 
sermon,  84,  el  <rf  • 

Societies,  Friendly,'  DuiMghem  os 
their  influence  ou  poblie  ■erali,  W, 
etseq. 

South,  Broome's  seleetiotte  Hmt  k\i 
works,  128.  eX  seq, ;  hii  geeeial  ohs* 
racter,  131  ;  on  ike  oriamd  tudimiy 
of  the  understanding,  131,  S  ;  btctf  Ibt 
bond  of  society,  133  ;  oa  pknam  4 
speech,  133. 

Spoil  has  stffered  lettftom  dmmJbfU 
than  any  other  country^  1 43L 

Speech,  Fuller  on  plavmeMi  ef^  \SX 

Stendhal's,  Count  de,  noticee  of  RoMtf 
Naples,  and  Plorence^  474,  d  4if««' 
his  enthusiasm  for  mnfiCp  473i}  Itakse 
estimate  of  Catalani,  J4..r.^j|rf»V 
Haydn  and  Ciwsroia,  475i$;,MW 
the  only  thing  left  tO.Itftly,eki  Voro- 
val  at  Rome,  477 ;  hitopiiitoof  Mt 


